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PEEFACE. 


In  preparing  a  fifth  edition,  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  work  by  amplifying,  those 
subjects  that  seemed  to  require  it,  and  by  describing  many 
conditions  and  operations  not  mentioned  in  former  editions. 
This  has  been  done  without  materially  enlarging  the  book  by 
leaving  out  such  matter  as,  with  the  advance  of  surgical 
science  and  practice,  has  now  ceased  to  be  of  value. 

The  rapid  sale  (20,000  copies  having  been  printed  in  less 
than  eight  years)  has  encouraged  the  Publishers  to  issue  the 
present  edition  in  a  more  convenient  shape  and  size ;  to 
improve  the  character  and  distinctness  of  the  type ;  and  to 
liberally  add  to  the  already  numerous  illustrations. 

In  the  work  of  revision  the  Author  has  received  valuable 
help  in  the  pathological  and  bacteriological  sections  from  Dr. 
Kanthack,  Lecturer  on  Pathology,  and  Dr.  Drysdale,  Casualty 
Physician,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  ;  and  throughout  the 
i-est  of  the  book  from  Mr.  W.  D.  Spencer,  Assistant-Surgeon 
to  the  Westminster  Hospital.  He  is  further  indebted  for 
many  hints  and  suggestions  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Miles,  P  R  C  S 


VI 


PREFACE. 


Dr.  J.  F.  Hall,  Mr.  E.  L.  Lloyd,  Mr.  W.  Weiimoth  Pryn,  R.N., 
and  Mr.  Percy  Furnivall.  He  has  in  addition  to  thank  Mr. 
Fnrnivall  for  his  kindness  in  reading  the  proof  sheets. 

Most  of  the  new  illustrations  were  made  fi'om  drawings  by 
Mr.  Prendergast  Parker,  either  from  rough  sketches  by  the 
Author,  or  from  preparations  in  the  Hospital  Museum.  For 
others  the  Author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Greig  Smith,  Mr.  Panl, 
Dr.  Macintyre,  and  Mr.  Miles. 

77,  Harley  Street,  W., 

March,  1895. 
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SECTION  I. 

Generai.  Pathology  of  Surgical  Diseases. 

IXFLAMMATIOX. 

IxFLAMMATiox  is  defined  by  Dr.  Biu'don  Sanderson  as  “  the 
sncce.s.sion  of  changes  which  occurs  in  a  living  tissue  wheu  it  is 
injured,  provided  that  the  injury  is  not  of  such  a  degree  as  at  once 
to  desh-oy  its  sti-uctui-e  and  vitality.”  Inflammation  as  thus  defined 
may  occiu  in  any  tissue  of  the  body,  and  in  whatever  tissue  or 
organ  it  occm’s,  whether  superficial  or  deep,  transparent  or  opaque, 
vascular  or  non-vascular,  soft  or  hard,  the  pathological  process  is 
essentially  the  same. 

General  Outline  of  the  Process. — Let  us  first  study  the 
process  as  it  may  be  observed  by  the  naked  eye,  say,  in  a  portion  of 
inflamed  skin.  The  part  is  uniformly  red,  hotter  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  skin,  swollen  and  painful.  The  redness  momentarily 
disappears  on  pressiue,  and  gradually  fades  away  into  the  natural 
colour  of  the  part  around,  but  later  it  becomes  mottled,  'and  in 
places  of  a  deeper  hue.  There  is  usually  some  oedema  about  the 
inflamed  spot,  and  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  m.ay  be 
slightly  tender  and  enlarged.  D  an  incision  were  now  made  into 
the  inflamed  tissues,  they  would  be  found  fuller  of  blood  than 
natural,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  infiltrated  with  serum  ;  whilst 
if  the  Ijunphatics  leading  from  the  part  were  oi)enod,  as  has  been 
done  in  animals,  they  woidd  be  seen  to  bo  transmitting  more  lynqdi 
than  under  normal  conditions.  Tlie  inflammation  may  now  ter¬ 
minate,  leaving  the  tissues  apparently  normal  {resolution),  or  it 
may  lead  to  certain  changes  producing  in-eparable  damage  to,  or 
total  destruction  of  the  part.  Thus,  the  process  may  liecorao  chronic 
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and  the  tissues  thickened  and  indurated  {fibroid  thichenimj) ;  or  the 
tissues  in  the  centre  of  the  inflamed  s^Dot  may  soften  and  break 
do\vn,  formmg  a  creamy  fluid  called  pus  {suppuration  and  abscess) ; 
or  the  more  suporficitd  tissues  may  undergo  molecular  destruction, 
leaving  a  raw  siu-faco  {ulceration) ;  whilst  again  the  whole  of  the 
tissues  in  the  inflamed  area  may  lose  their  vitality  and  die  “  en 
masse”  {gangrene).  When  the  inflammatory  process  is  at  all  severe, 
constitutional  sjTnptoms  will  also  he  present.  Thus,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  will  be  more  or  loss  raised,  the  skin  dry,  the  pulse  increased  in 
rapidity,  the  tongue  furred,  the  appetite  lost,  the  bowels  confined, 
and  the  urine  scanty  and  high-coloured — a  condition  known  as 
rnfiaminatorij  fever,  and  due  in  almost  every  case  to  the  absorption 
of  some  poison  {intoxication).  Under  some  circumstances  the  con¬ 
stitutional  symiitoms  may  bo  of  a  more  serious  character,  and 
secondary  inflammations  may  be  sot  up  in  internal  organs  or  in 
otlier  parts  of  tho  body :  the  patient  is  then  said  to  bo  suffering 
from  sejdic  or  from  infective  poisoning,  conditions  which,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  hereafter,  are  due  to  poisonous  jn-oducts  entering  tho 
general  Idood-stream  or  tho  lymph- channels  at  the  primary  seat  of 
inflammation. 

The  minute  changes  which  occur  in  the  above-described  pheno¬ 
mena  liavo  of  late  years  been  very  accurately  studied  in  the  trans- 
pai'ent  parts  of  the  mesentery  of  tho  frog,  rabbit,  and  dog ;  and  in 
sections  of  the  cornea  and  tongue  of  the  fi'og.  They  are  divisible 
into  ( 1 )  the  changes  occurring  in  the  blood-vessels  and  their  con¬ 
tents,  and  (2)  the  changes  in  the  fixed  tissue-elements.  Tho 
following  is  a  brief  summary  of  what  is  observed. 

1.  Changes  in  the  blood-vessels  and  their  contents. — After,  in  some 
instances,  a  momentary  contraction,  the  vessels  become  (hlated,  the 
arteries  first  and  then  tho  capillaries  and  veins,  and  tho  blood  in 
them  flows  with  greater  rapidity  {determination  of  blood  or  active 
hypercemia),  whilst  smaller  vessels  which  were  previously  invisible 
are  now  seen  transmitting  blood.  Hence  the  redness  of  the  part. 
Now,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  jieriod,  according  to  the  kind  of 
ii'ritant  used  to  set  up  the  inflammation,  the  blood-ciuTent  slackens 
at  first  in  the  veins  and  then  in  tho  ca2nllaries  and  aideries,  and 
loucoc3dcs  are  seen  to  dro^)  out  hero  and  there  from  the  central 
sti’cam  or  axial  current,  which  a2)ponrs  j'ellowish  in  coloiu-  from  the 
rod  corjmscles  being  contained  in  it.  Those  truant  Icucocjdcs  first 
roll  lazily  along  in  tho  jiale  or  circumferential  current,  and  are 
joined  by  more  and  moi'o  as  tho  blood-stream  further  slackens  in 
si)ood.  Now  thej"  adhere  to  the  walls  of  tho  veins,  and  to  a  less 
extent  to  tho  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  arteries,  so  that  tho  vessels 
a2)])oar  as  if  liiunl  with  them.  Soon  the}'  begin  to  pass  through  tho 
vessel-walls  into  the  tissues  around  {diapedcsis),  attracted  accoi'ding 
to  some  writers  to  tho  seat  of  inflammation  bj'  the  jwison  or 
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chemical  iiTitant  which  has  excited  it  [positive  cliemiotaxia).  By 
and  by,  if  the  inflammation  is  very  acute,  the  coloiired  coiimscles, 
in  gi-oups  of  two  to  a  dozen,  also  leave  the  central  stream  and  pass 
through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  into  the  tissues,  producing  those 
l^atches  of  darker  redness  and  the  mottling  of  the  siu’face  alluded 
to  above.  The  central  stream  next  begins  to  oscillate,  flowing 
onwards  dming  the  systole,  and  slightly  receding  during  the 
diastole  of  the  heart ;  whilst  the  coloui’ed  corpuscles  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  adhere  to  one  another.  Binally  the  stream  stops,  and 
stasis  is  said  to  have  occurred  (Fig.  1). 

In  the  meantime  the  liquid  contents  of  the  vessels  have  also  boon 
passing  through  the  vessel-walls  into  the  tissues,  and  together  with 


Fig.  1. — Diagram  of  the  minute  changes  in  inflammation. 

the  escaped  leucocytes,  account  for  the  swelling  and  for  the  serous 
exudation  which  can  be  squeezed  out  when  the  paiis  are  cut  into, 
^e  serum,  further,  soaks  into  the  neighboming  healthy  tissues, 
thus  explaining  the  surrounding  oedema,  and  is  thence,  along  with 
\  sorne  of  the  lerrcocytes^  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  and  so  passes 
back  rnto  the  circulation,  and  as  we  shall  presently  see,  may  partly 
accomit  for  the  attendant  inflammatory  fever.  If  now  the  cause  of 
the  inflammation  ceases  to  act,  and  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  has 
not  been  too  much  lowered  to  permit  of  their  recovery,  the  cor¬ 
puscles  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  in  those  vessels  whore  stasis 
has  occui-red  again  begin  to  oscillate  and  then  to  move  on;  the 
leucocytes  no  longer  drop  out  of  the  axial  cuiTont,  and  those ’tliat 
have  already  escaped  into  the  tissues  either  break  down  or  pass 
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along  witli  the  escaped  fluids  into  the  lymphatics,  leaving  the  part 
apjDai’ently  uninjured  [resolution). 

If  the  above  favom-able  termination  does  not  take  place  and 
stasis  is  not  soon  relieved,  coagulation  of  the  serum  rapidly  ensues, 
and  the  vessels  become  thrombosed.  At  the  same  time,  moreover, 
coagulation  of  the  licprid  exudation  in  the  tissues  also  occurs.  The 
clot  thus  foiuned  contracts,  squeezing  out  the  sermn,  which  is  then 
drained  awaj’  by  the  lymphatics,  so  that  if  the  j)arts  at  this  stage 
he  cut  into,  a  serous  exudation  will  no  longer  escape.  The  original 
tissues,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  plugging  of  the  vessels,  and 
parti}'  in  consequence  of  the  digestive  action  of  the  leucocytes  and 
soddening  effect  of  the  fluid  exudation,  become  swollen  and  softened, 
and  finally  lose  their  vitality  and  disappear,  their  place  hemg  taken 
by  a  mass  of  closely-packed  small  cells  embedded  in  a  very  slight 
amount  of  intercellular  substance.  This  .small-cell-infiltration 
was  formerly  thought  to  ho  derived  entirely  from  the  multiplication 
of  the  original  tissue  elements.  More  recently  it  has  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  aggregation  of  the  escaped  .leucocytes,  the  tissue 
elements  being  believed  to  remain  passive  or  to  undergo  degenera¬ 
tion  ;  whilst  more  recently  still  it  has  been  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  and  other  cells  in  the  inflamed 
area,  the  leucocytes,  though  being  thought  to  play  only  a  subor¬ 
dinate  part  and  sooner  or  later  to  undergo  disintegration  or  ahsoiqr- 
tion,  forming,  nevertheless,  its  chief  constituent.  From  whatever 
source  these  small  round  cells  are  derived,  among  them,  especially 
during  the  stage  of  reiraration,  may  soon  be  seen  numerous 
delicate  capillary  loops,  which  have  been  formed  fi-om  the  old 
capillaries  in  and  armuid  the  inflamed  area,  or  fi’om  the  young 
endothelial  or  connective-tissue  cells.  To  this  vascularized  tissue 
the  name  of  inflammatory  new  formation  or  granulation  tissue 
is  given.  When  the  cells  and  liquid  escape  on  a  free  sml'ace, 
the  fibrin  with  the  entangled  cells  forms  a  so-called  false  mem¬ 
brane. 

2.  Chanf/es  in  the  fixed  elements  ofi  the.  tissues. — When  the  mesen¬ 
tery  is  examined  after  inflammation  has  existed  a  short  time,  the 
cells  of  the  original  tissue  are  found  to  he  proliferating.  llie 
nuclei  of  the  endothelial  cells  divide,  and  the  daughter  cells  thus 
produced  lose  their  endothelial  characters  and  become  pear-shaped 
and  larger  than  the  escaped  leucocytes  .surrounding  them.  The 
connective-tissue  colls  arc  believed  to  divide  and  proliferate  in  like 
manner.  Thus,  in  the  eailier  stages  of  inflammation,  two  kim^  of 
cells  may  be  fouml — a  number  of  small  round  cells,  leucocytes, 
which  hav'o  escaped  from  the  vessels,  and  amongst  them  larger 
cells,  which  exhibit  animboid  movements  on  a  warm  stage,  and  are 
now  looked  ujion  as  being  derived  in  the  way  above  mentioned  from 
the  original  ti.ssue  cells.  These  large  cells  arc  believed  by  many 
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recent  pathologists  to  continue  to  divide  and  innltii)ly,  and  to  form 
in  chief  parts  the  cells  of  the  ind^xmmatory  new  formation  or 
granulation  tissue.  They  are  called  fibro-blasts.  The  escaped 
leucocytes  are  supposed,  ])y  the  supporters  of  this  ’  view  of  the 
formation  of  granulation  tissue,  to  act  the  part  of  scavengers,  to 
eat  up  and  remove  effete  and  dead  tissues,  and  destroy  in  this  waj" 
any  micro-organisms  that  may  be  present  [phagucytonis]  and  then 
in  their  turn  to  xindergo  degeneration  and  absorption.  By  some 
pathologists  the  large  amoeboid  cells  fonucd  from  the  connective- 
tissue  colls  are  believed  to  absorb  the  leucocytes  which  have  already 
done  their  jjait  in  eating  ujj  the  devitalized  tissues  and  micro¬ 
organisms,  and  m  adcbtion  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  micro¬ 
organisms.  The  large  cells  are  thus  called  macrophages,  the  small 
cells  or  leucocytes  microphages. 

TEiiiiiXATioxs  OF  IXFLAMMATIOX.— We  have  already  seen  that 
before  coagulation  has  taken  i)lace  and  the  tissues  have  become 
irre})arably  damaged,  if  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  ceases  to  act, 
tlie  process  may  terminate  and  the  part  resume  its  normal  con¬ 
dition,  when  resolution,  is  said  to  occur.  Failing  this,  however, 
the  following  terminations  may  ensue.  Thus,  under  favourable 
cu'cuuistances,  the  cells  constituting  the  inflammatory  new  forma¬ 
tion  may  gradually  become  converted  into  fibrous  tissue,  i)roducing 
the  condition  already  refeired  to  of  fibroid  thiciceiii ug  -or  scarring. 
Under  less  favourable  circumstances  the  intercellular  substance  in 
the  centra  of  the  mass  of  closely-packed  cells  liquefies ;  and  the 
cells  are  than  known  as  pus  colls,  whilst  the  liquefied  tissues  and 
e.xuded  serum  foiin  a  fluid  {liguor  puris)  in  which  they  are  con¬ 
tained.  Thus  i)us  is  formed,  and  suppuration  is  said  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  When  these  changes  occm’  on  the  suii'aco  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane,  so  that  the  products  escape  externally,  tire 
jirocess,  though  essentially  similar  to  that  of  suppuration,  is  sjjoken 
of  as  ulceration.  And  lastly,  the  infiltrated  tissues  in  the  centre  of 
the  inflamed  area  may  lose  their’  vitality  and  die  en  masse,  before 
infiltration  with  leucocytes  and  serum  has  gone  on  sufficiently  long 
to  pioduce  their  softening  ;  mortification  or  gangrene  i.s  tlien  said  tix 
residt. 

C.VUSES  OF  IXFLA.MMATI0X.--The  direct  cause  of  the  inflam¬ 
matory  phenomena  is  undetermined,  but  is  comimjnly  sujjposed  to 
•be  due  t(x  some  change  in  the  vessel-walls  whereliy  they  are 
rendered  cajiable  of  Irohaving  towards  the  blood  more  or  less  like 
dead  matter,  thus  promoting  a  tendency  to  sta.sis  and  coagulation 
and  the  escape  of  leucocytes  and  serum  in  abnoi’inal  (luantitics. 
This  molecular  change  in  the  vessel-walls  may  bo  brought  about 
by  .some  influence  acting  upon  them,  1,  from ‘within,  through  tlie 
blood;  and  2,  from  without,  either  directly  upon  the  vesfjel-walls 
themselves,  or  indirectly  through  the  intervention  of  tlie  con- 
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tiguous  tissues.  Imtants  acting  in  either  of  these  ways  may  be 
looked  upon  as  exciting  causes,  and  would  appear  in  some  instances 
to  he  alone  sufficient  to  set  up  the  process.  In  other  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  certam  i^rior  conditions  such  as  may  he  considered  to  lower 
the  vitality  of  the  tissues,  and  to  render  them  less  able  to  resist 
deleterious  influences,  appear  necessary  to  render  such  mitants 
operative.  Among  sneh.  predisposing  causes  may  be  mentioned; — ■ 
1.  A  deficient  supply  of  healthy  blood  caused  by  insufficient  or 
imi^roper  food  and  ah’,  a  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  hajmoiThage, 
anasmia,  and  the  like.  2.  The  presence  of  iinpiu'ities  or  of  certam 
poisons  in  the  blood,  such  as  exist  in  chronic  alcoholism,  Bright’s 
disease,  diabetes,  gout,  syphilis,  and  in  lead,  mercuiy  and  phos¬ 
phorus  poisoning.  3.  Deprivation  of  healthy  nerve  mfluence,  as 
from  disease  or  injury  of  a  nerve- cenrie,  or  nerve-trimk.  4.  Old 
age.  5.  The  so-called  sti-umous  diathesis. 

The  exciting  causes,  which  are  usually  spoken  of  as  iiTitants,  may 
ho  considered  mider  the  following  heads: — 1.  Direct  violence  and 
physical  uritation.  2.  Chemical  in-itants.  3.  Micro-organisms — 
saprophjdic  and  parasitic.  Micro-organisms,  however,  most  likely 
also  act  by  their  chemical  products. 

1.  Direct  violence  and  physical  irritation. — Under  this  head  are 
included  all  fonns  of  mechanical  injury;  excessive  heat  or  cold; 
electrical  stimulation ;  the  application  of  strong  acids  or  alkalies,  or 
of  initating  products,  as  croton-oil  or  mustard ;  friction,  and 
tension.  All  of  these  are  now  admitted  to  be  exciting  causes. 

2.  Chemical  irritants. — The  chemical  products  of  putrefaction 
would  appear  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  causation  of  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Dor  fermentation  or  putrefaction  to  occiu’,  there  must  be  dead 
animal  matter,  a  sufficiency  of  water  and  oxygen,  the  maintenance 
of  a  certain  temperature,  and  the  presence  of  a  ferment.  This 
ferment  consists  of  living  microscopic  organisms,  species  of  bacteria 
known  as  saprophytes,  which  exist  in  large  nimihers  in  the  air, 
water,  &c.,  in  short  everywhere,  except  perhaps  in  mid-ocean_  and 
above  the  snow  line,  and  are  especially  numerous  in  largo  cities, 
hosj)itals,  &c.  It  is  not  thought,  however,  that  the  inflammation 
is  lighted  up  by  the  bacteria  themselves,  but  by  the  chemical  pro¬ 
ducts  wliich  are  formed  in  the  process  of  fermentation  or  jiutrofac- 
tion,  and  which  soak  into  the  surroiuiding  tissues,  acting  like  any 
ii’ritant  fluid  or  the  poisonous  alkaloids.  For  it  has  been  found 
that  when  a  fluid  swarming  with  tliose  bacteria  {saprophytes)  is 
injected  into  the  blood  or  connective  tissue  of  a  living  animal,  the 
bacteria  rapidly  disappear  without  causing  inflammation  or  otlicr 
ill-effect.  Again,  if  a  similar  fliud  is  injected  into  the  pcntoncal 
cavity  in  such  quantities  only  as  to  allow  of  its  rajiid  ab^rption, 
no  inflammation  ensues.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  a  fluid,  or 
even  water  is  injected  in  quantities  more  than  can  be  laiiidly 
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absorbed,  serum  from  the  blood  is  eifused  into  it ;  and  as  all  the 
essentials  for  putrefaction  are  now  present,  viz.,  diluted  serum 
which  constitutes  the  dead  animal  matter,  heat,  moisture,  oxygen, 
and  saprophj'tic  bacteria  to  act  as  a  ferment,  putrefaction  ensues. 
Thus,  to  sum  up,  it  is  infeiTed  from  these  and  similar  experiments 
that  the  saprophytic  bacteria  themselves  are  incapable  of  setting  up 
inflammation;  that  they  are  only  able  to  thrive  in  dead  animal 
matter,  and  not  in  living  tissues;  and  that  it  is  the  products  of 
puti-efaction,  of  which  they  are  believed  to  be  the  cause,  that  set  up 
the  inflammatoiy  process. 

3.  Micro-organisms. — These,  which  include  the  various  species  of 
micro-organisms,  known  as  pathogenic  or  parasitic  bacteria,  play 
an  important  r6le  in  the  causation  of  most  inflammations.  But 


whilst  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  they  arc  the  exciting  cause  of  all 
inflammations,  the  belief  is  almost  universal  that  the}''  are  im¬ 
portant,  if  not  the  chief  agents  in  many  inflammations,  and 
especially  in  those  inflammations  which,  because  they  occur  without 
any  apparent  cause,  were  foi-merly  spoken  of  as  idiopathic.  Thus 
erysipelas  and  some  forms  of  osteomyelitis  and  periostitis  appear  to 
depend  upon  them,  whilst  malignant  pustule  has  been  proved  to  do 
so.  They  are  always  found  in  acute  suppurative  inflammation. 
Unlike  the  sai)roiih}d;e8,  the  bacteria  which  are  found  in  all  decom¬ 
posing  fluids,  and  wliich  as  we  have  seen  are  unable  to  exist  in  tho 
li\ing  'tissue.s,  the  jiarasitic  bacteria  are  not  only  capable  of  livin<>* 
in  such  tissues,  but  thrive  and  multiply  in  them,  and  whilst  doing 
so  give  rise  to  certain  irritating  chemical  products  which  sot  up 
inflamniation.  Hence  thofr  name,  infective,  parasitic  or  pathoiienic 
bacteria.  They  not  only  multiply  and  .spread  in  tho  surrounding 
tissues,  sotting  up  inflammation  in  thefr  course,  l)ut  also  in  some 
instances  enter  the  sy.stem  by  the  blood  or  by  the  lymph-vessels, 
where  still  multij)l}dng,  they  poison  the  body  generally,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  becoming  lodged  in  tho  capillaries  of  various 
tissues  or  organs  of  the  body  where  they  further  multiply  and 
thnve,  set  up  there  a  like  iiiflainination.  Tho  way  in  wliich  tlioy 
enter  the  body  is  either  by  a  wound  direct,  or  else  by  the  alimentary 
01  lesjmatory  mucous  tract.  Where  they  enter  by  a  wound,  it 
ajipears  that  decomjiosition  of  the  discharge  favoui's  their  entrance 
(as  in  op’sipelas  occuiring  in  a  septic  wound),  though  .such  is  not 
essential.  They  or  their  spores  are  suiiposed  to  exist  in  tlio  air 
water,  &c.,  but  in  less  (luantities  than  the  sajiropliytic  bacteria,  and 
only  occasionally,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  case  of  specific  inflam¬ 
mation  to  wliich  they  give  rise  is  2)rcscnt  in  tho  ward,  etc. 

Many  inicro-orgaiiisms,  as  already  luentioned,  requires  oxygen  of 
the  air  tor  theu  devehqnnent,  and  are  then  called  aerobic  ■'  whilst 


others  only  thrive  when  jirotoctod  from  access  of 
known  as  anaerobic. 
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As  the  various  species  of  bacteria  will  have  to  lie  fi'e(|ucntly 
meutioned,  they  may  be  here  briefly  described.  The  hacteria  belong 
to  the  group  of  protoifliytes,  the  simplest  of  vegetable  organisms. 
They  ar-o  divided  into  1,  micrococci  or  spherical  bacteria;  2,  bacilli 
or  rod -shaped  bacteria;  and  3,  spirilla  or  spiral  bacteria.  Micro¬ 
cocci  are  roimd  or  oval  bodies  ;  they  occur  singly  or  in  pairs.  When 
in  })aii's  they  ai’e  called  diplococci,  an  examide  of  which  we  find  in  the 
gonococcus,  yometimes  they  form  chains,  and  are  then  termed  strep¬ 
tococci,  €.(j. ,  sti’eptococcus  pyogenes ;  or  they  may  occm'  in  gi-ape-like 
colonies  {zooglcca  masses),  and  are  then  sjioken  of  as  staphylococci, 
the  best  known  being  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aru-eus.  They 
midtiply  by  fission  oi'  division.  Bacilli  are  rod-shaped  microbes  ; 
some  of  them  nudtiply  by  .spores  as  well  as  by  fission.  Hence  a 
bacillus  may  at  one  period  of  its  develoimient  be  rod-shaiied, 
whilst  at  another  it  may  be  luund  like  a  micrococcus.  The  sjiores 
which  are  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  bacillus  are  liberated  by 
its  destruction  and  then,  if  the  conditions  are  favourable,  genninate 
and  assiune  the  shape  of  the  full}"  developed  organism.  The  spores 
have  a  gi’eater  resistance  to  external  influences,  heat  and  chemicals, 
than  the  bacillus  from  which  they  are  foniied.  The  siiirilla  are  of 
no  siu'gical  interest,  and  will  not  be  further  mentioned.  Both 
bacilli  and  micrococci  may  be  divided  into  (n)  saprojjhytic,  and 
(6)  parasitic  bacteria. 

(a)  The  strictly  sairrophytic  hacteria  only  live  on  dead  organic 
material  or  in  solutions  of  the  same,  and  are  incapable  of  thriving 
in  the  living  tissues.  Some  species  by  means  of  the  activity  of  theii' 
protoplasm  not  onl}"  obtain  food  from  the  dead  organic  material  and 
multiply,  but  cause  changes  in  the  fluid  in  contact  with  their 
suxface  Imown  as  fennentation.  To  this  is  due  the  docomiiosition 
of  serum  or  of  jms  retained  in  a  woiuid,  the  conversion  of  milk- 
sugar  into  lactic  acid  in  the  soruing  of  milk  in  the  stomach,  and  the 
resolution  of  urea  into  carbonate  of  aminoniiun  and  consecpient  pro¬ 
duction  of  ammoniacal  ruine  in  the  bladder.  These  mici'o-oi'ganisnis 
by  their  growth  and  metabolism  elaborate  substances  cither  within 
themselves  [intracellular  jjoisons)  or  in  the  medium  in  which  they 
are  growing,  and  these  substances  act  as  initants  to  the  living 
tissues,  setting  up  inflammation,  or,  if  absorbed,  give  rise  to 
symptoms  somewhat  similar  to  those  ]n'oduced  by  the  poisonous 
alkaloids. 

Tlie  .short  rod-like  body  always  i)resent  in  myriad,-*  in  a  drop 
of  decomposing  fluid  was  formci'ly  known  as  bacterium  teimo, 
or  the  bacterium  of  2>Gri‘chit‘fion.  More  recently  it  has  been 
shewn  that  not  one  but  many  s])ecies  ol  micro-organisms  wore 
, confounded  under  the  term.  Most  of  these  organisms  have 
been  but  imiieri'ectly  investigated  and  are  consequently  still 
unnamed. 
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Other  bacteiia,  instead  of  setting  up  fennentatioii,  produce  pig¬ 
ment,  as  for  example,  the  bacillus  of  blue  or  green  pus. 

(b)  The  parasitic  bacteria  reside  in  living  organic  material 
and  derive  their  food  from  the  fluids  of  the  circulation  or  from  the 
protoplasm  of  the  living  cell.  Some  of  these  are  only  capable 
of  thi’iving  in  living  tissues  [obligatory  parasites) ;  others,  though 
occasionally  found  in  living  tissues,  are  as  a  rule  found  in 
dead  oi-ganic  material  [facultative  parasites).  Parasitic  bacteria 
may  be  divided  from  a  pathological  point  of  view  into  the 
non-pathogenic,  which  exist  in  the  body  without  doing  auy 
harm,  and  the  pathogenic,  which  produce  disease  either  by  their 
dii'ect  influence  or  by  their  chemical  action.  Futhogenic  bacteria 
include:  1,  those  wliich  ai’e  capable  of  attacldng  a  healthy  though 
susceptible  organism,  as  the  anthrax  bacillus ;  and  2,  those  wliich 
develop  when  the  life  energy  of  the  cells  of  the  organism  is  de- 
jaessed,  or  when  the  tissues  in  which  they  live  are  altered,  as  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  In  the  former  the  .siiecial  properties  of  the 
bacteiia,  and  in  the  latter  the  iJredi.sposition  of  the  organism  to 
attack,  are  the  deteimining  factors.  The  methods  by  which  bacteria 
may  gain  admission  to  the  body  and  set  up  inflaniniatiou  have 
aheady  been  refeiTed  to  (p.  7).  Having  gained  admission,  they 
may  merelj'  affect  the  tissues  at  the  place  of  entiy,  setting  up  a 
local  inflammation ;  or  they  may  extend  by  the  lymphatics  to  the 
nearest  lymphatic  gland,  where  they  may  be  aiTested  or  pass 
through  it  and  thus  enter  the  cii’culation ;  or  they  may  make  theii’ 
way  into  the  small  veins,  and  so  gain  the  circulation  at  once,  and 
become  lodged,  according  to  the  natuiu  of  the  bacteria,  in  the 
capiUaries  of  \miious  tissues  and  orgaiis.  Bacteiia  gi'owing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  mucous  membrane  may  extend  along  the  sm-face  as 
m  diphtheiaa ;  or  may  be  canied  fi’oin  one  jjoint  to  another,  as,  ui 
imtlusis,  from  the  lungs  to  the  larynx  or  intestine.  Diseased  tissues 
2iioduced  by  one  kind  of  bacteria  may  be  secondaiily  infected  by 
another  kuid  ;  thus  the  limg  affected  by  croupous  pneumonia  inav 
sometimes  be  secondaiily  infected  by  tubercle  bacilli,  and  the 
tuberculous  tissue  by  the  micrococcus  of  supi)uration.  The  tissues 
may  be  protected  against  the  development  of  micro- oiganisms  bv 
the  normal  resistance  of  the  body  to  the  jn’ocess  of  cbsease  [natural 
immunity).  Of  acquired  immunity  there  have  been  several  ex¬ 
planations  offered.  Thus  it  is  believed  tliat  immunitv  niav  be 
brought  about  [a)  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  i.e.,  the  occurrence 
of  a  (bsease  once  is  thought  to  protect  against  a  second  attack 
tJiiough  the  bust  disoa.so  having  exhausted  the  .supply  of  the 
matenal  which  is  nece.ssary  for  the  development  of  tlio  micro¬ 
organism  of  that  particular  disease ;  [b)  by  the  clieniical  ])rodu(!t,s 
foimedpar?,  ;;««««  with  the  bacteria  acting  as  a  i.oison  to  tlio  bacteria 
and  pieventmg  their  doveloi)ment ;  [c)  by  certain  chemical  con- 
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stitiients  iu  the  blood-serum  which  destroy  the  bacteria ;  (d)  by  the 
leucocytes  collecting  around  the  bacteria,  and  so  killing  them ; 
an  (e)  by  the  leucocytes  aiid  tissue-cells  absorbing  and.  destrojdng  the 
bacteria  [phagocytosis).  Much  has  been  written  of  late  on  the  de- 
shmetion  of  bacteria  by  the  leucocytes  and  tissue  cells  [phagocytosis), 
Aletschnikoff  and  his  juipils  hold  that  the  leucocytes  are  endued  with 
a  peemliar  power  of  protecting  the  organism,  that  they  are  attracted  by 
the  bacteria  or  theii'  products  (c/i€mwtax'is)t  gather  round  them, 
absorb  therrr  into  their’  substance,  and  so  digest  or  destroy  them ;  and 
then  that  the  leucocjdes  [viicrophages)  haviirg  thus  irerformed  their 
function  of  scavengers  are  hr  then’  tru'u  absorbed  by  large  amoeboid 
cells  [macrophages)  derived  from  the  tissues  and  are  hr  lilie  manner 
destroyed.  Other  pathologists  hold  that  the  bacteria  are  first  killed 
or  weakened  by  the  chemical  products  generated  by  the  bacteria  or 
by  the  disinfecting  constitirents  hr  the  blood-serrmr,  and  then  only 
when  dead  or  disabled  are  absorbed  by  the  leucocytes  and  tissue 
cells,  and  aloirg  with  the  devitalized  tissues  are  hr  this  way  got 
rid  of. 

Amongst  the  pathogenic  bacter’ia  of  surgical  interest  rnay  be 
nreritiorred  :  the  anthrax  bacillus,  the  cairse  of  mahgnaiit  prrstule ; 
the  trrbercle  bacillus  forrnd  in  tirbercular  disease ;  the  bacillus  of 
glanders,  of  leprosy,  of  actinomycosis,  of  tetanus,  of  chidrtheria, 
and  of  rhinoscleroma ;  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aru’eirs,  and 
the  streptococcus  jrj'^ogenes,  the  orgarrisms  forrnd  in  connectiorr  with 
srrppuration  ;  the  streptococcus  erysipelatosus  and  the  micrococcus 
gonorr’hoea3. 

Signs  and  symptoms  of  inflammation.  These  may  be  divided 
iirto  the  local  and  the  corrstitutiona) .  The  local  signs  are  the  well- 
knowrr  redness,  heat,  jraiu,  and  swelling,  to  which  rnay  be  added 
distrrrhance  or  alteration  of  frrnction.  Except  hr  a  tyirical  case, 
these  sigirs  are  irot  aU  necessarily  present ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
preseirce  of  orre  or  more  is  not  always  indicative  of  inflammation. 

The  redness  is  due  to  the  dilatation  of  the  small  arter-ioles,  veins 
and  cajrlllaries,  arrd  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part ;  the  darker 
patches  over  the  general  surface  to  the  escape  of  red  corprrscles,  and 
to  the  blood  jrasshig  into  the  veins  before  the  oxyharmoglobin  ha.s 
all  been  reduced.  The  redrress  varies  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  inflammation,  being  bright  in  the  acute,  and  dirll  in  the  chronic 
variety,  and  generally  assirmcs  a  livid  hire  when  su])i)uration  is 
about  to  occiu’.  It  nray  sometimes  be  absent  as  in  inflammation  of 
non-vascidar  tissues,  although  present  in  the  vascirlar  area  around. 
It  more  or  loss  disajipears  after  death. 

The  increased  heat  is  now  generally  held  to  bo  duo  merely  to  a 
greater  flow  of  blood  thi'ough  the  part,  and  not  to  any  generation  of 
heat  in  the  part  itself,  as  the  blood  coming  from  it  is  never  hotter  than 
the  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  inflamed  jiart. 
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however,  feels  intensely  hot  and  burning  to  the  j^atient,  although 
the  thermometer  shows  little  actual  increase  of  heat. 

The  pain,  which  is  due  to  pressure  upon  or  stretching  of  the 
tei-minal  nerve-twigs  by  the  dilated  blood-vessels  and  by  the  exuda¬ 
tion,  varies  in  intensity  and  character,  and  is  nearly  always  in¬ 
creased  by  pressui-e  and  by  the  dependent  position.  It  is  of  a 
stabbing  character  in  serous  membranes,  aching  in  bone,  throbbing 
when  jjus  is  about  to  form ;  more  intense  when  occuning  in  organs 
where  but  slight  stretching  can  occiu’,  as  the  globe  of  the  eye  or  the 
testicle  ;  and  less  intense  in  parts  like  the  axilla  where  the  tissues 
are  loose.  In  the  eye,  as  well  as  pain,  there  may  bo  flashes  of 
light ;  in  the  ear,  noise.  The  pain  is  sometimes  referred  through 
the  nerves  to  other  parts  or  organs. 

The  s  welling,  which  is  caused  partly  by  the  increased  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  inflamed  area,  partly  by  the  exudation  of  leucocytes 
and  serum,  and  partly  by  the  proliferation  of  the  original  tissue 
elements,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  greatest  in  lax  tissues,  as  the 
axiUa,  and  least  in  the  dense  and  flbrous,  as  bone  or  tendon.  It  is 
alwa5rs  an  important  sign  in  chronic  inflammation  where  there  may 
be  but  little  redness  or  pain. 

The  disturbance  in  function,  which  practically  always  occm’s  in  an 
inflamed  part,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  inability  of  an  inflamed 
bladder  to  retain  mine,  or  of  an  inflamed  eye  to  tolerate  light. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  may  be  siunmed  uji  as  those  of  fever. 
There  is  a  rise  of  temperatui'e — often  preceded  by  chilliness  or  even 
a  distmct  rigor,  a  quickened  pulse,  dry  skin,  fmTod  tongue,  loss  of 
appetite,  constipation,  scanty  and  high-colomud  urine,  headache, 
perhaps  deliiium,  and  a  general  feeling  of  malaise.  When  the 
inflanunation  is  slight  there  may  be  no  fever ;  but  when  it  is  at  all 
intense,  or  occurs,  in  an  important  part,  the  fever  is  generally  con- 
sidei  able,  and  in  se]itic  and  infective  inflammations  is  bv  far  the  most 
anxious  symptom.  Inflammatory  fever  has  been  divided  into 
the  sthenic,  asthenic,  and  the  in-itative  or  nervous.  In  the  sthenic 
the  symptoms  are  acute,  the  temperature  is  high  (104°  or  105°),  and 
the  pulse,  full,  strong,  and  bounding.  In  the  asthenic  the  symiitoms 
assume  what  is  called  a  tyiihoid  character;  the  temperatiu'o  falls, 
the  tongue  becomes  brown  and  dry,  the  lips  and  teeth  are  covered 
with  sordes,  and  the  pulse  is  quick,  soft,  and  feeble.  In  the 
irritative  there  is,^  in  addition  to  either  of  the  above  set  of  symp¬ 
toms,  deliiinm,  violent  in  the  one  case,  or  low  and  muttering  in 
other,  and  a  general  nervous  state. 

The  cause  of  the  fever dias  been  variously  explained.  In  .simple 
inflammation  it  may  be  due:  1,  in  part  to  tissue-change  caused  bv 
the  presence  in  the  blood  of  free  fibrin  ferment  (a  substance  known 
to  possess  pyi'ogemc  or  fever-producing  properties),  whidi  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  escaped  leucocytes  and  drained  away  in  the 
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sermn  from  the  inflamed  j^art  by  the  lymphatics  ;  and,  2,  in  jjart  to 
distui'bance  of  the  heat-regulating  centre  m  the  brain,  mduced 
either  reflexly,  through  the  sensory  nerves,  as  when  there  is  much 
paiu  and  tension  in  the  inflamed  2iart,  or  dfrcctly,  by  the  action  on 
it  of  the  deteriorated  blood.  In  sejitic  hiflammations  the  absolution 
of  the  jiroducts  of  fermentation  or  jmtrefaction,  as  from  a  sejjtic  or 
ill-di'ained  wound,  has  no  doubt  a  large  share  in  the  iirodnction  of 
the  fever,  wliich  is  then  sjioken  of  as  se2)tic  {septic  fever ,  saprceuiia) ; 
whilst  in  the  infective  inflamniations  the  2)resence  of  micro-organisms 
is  believed  to  be  the  chief  factor  (see  Septicceinia  and  Pyeemia). 

^  ARIETIES  OF  IXPLAMJIATIOX. — Inflammation  may  bo  divided 
into  the  acute  and  chrome  according  to  its  intensity  and  dmiition  ; 
the  acute  again  into  the  simple,  the  septic,  mid  the  infective.  What 
has  already  been  said  ajjjilies  chiefl}'  to  the  acute  varietj'.  The 
chionic  is  discussed  separately  later  on. 

timiple  or  traumatic  inflammation  is  that  which  remauis  localized 
to  a  limited  area,  and  subsides  without  su2)imratiou  as  soon  as  the 
cause  is  removed.  It  is  commonly  the  result  of  a  mechanical 
may  be  studied  in  its  sim^ilest  form  in  the  healing  of 
an  incised  wound  by  the  first  intention  (see  Wounds).  Should 
sujipuration  occur  it  is  now  genei'allj'  held  to  bo  due  to  the 
liresence  of  certain  2)yogenic  micro-organisms  (see  tiuppurution, 
P-  !")• 

Septic  inflammation  depends  u^ion  the  jjresence  of  feimentation 
or  putrefaction  in  a  wound  or  serous  cavity  ;  it  spreads  beyond  the 
origmal  seat  of  injury,  and  is  accomiiauied  bj*  con.stitutional 
sjunjitoms  of  blood-poisoning  (septic  fever,  sapircemia).  The  septic 
products  soak  into  the  tissues,  whore  they  act  like  other  chemical 
irritants,  and  so  set  uj)  wider  and  wider  cii'cles  of  inflammation,  and 
entering  the  general  blood-stream  with  the  serum  which  is  drained 
away  bj'  the  lymphatics,  give  rise  to  sejjtic  i)oisoning.  They  do  not 
multijily  in  the  living  tissues,  like  the  mici'o-organisms  i)roducing 
the  infective  inflaimnation  to  be  next  described.  Hence  as  soon  as 
the  fermentation  or  jmti'cfaction  can  be  chocked  the  sjireadingof  the 
inflammation  and  se2)tic  poisoning  have  a  tendency  to  cease. 
Sejitic  inflammation  is  often  accomjjanied  by  sui)purati()n,  but  this 
is  regarded  as  a  comjilication  dojiending  on  the  jiresence  of  i)3*ogenic 
inicro-organi.sms  (see  Suppuratiou,).  Some  ])ath()logists  include 
under  the  term  septic,  all  inflammations  attended  b_v  suiiiniration 
and  the  various  siieciflc  inflammations,  as  cr_vsii)elas,  which  are  here 
called  infective. 

The  infective  variety  is  also  of  a  .spreading  character,  and  de])ends 
upon  the  lu'esence  of  si)eciflc  micro-organisms  (pathogenic  bacteria). 
Unlike  the  ])roduct.s  of  putrefaction  those  micro-organi.sms  multipl.v 
and  thrive  in  the  living  tissues  and  in  the  blood-stream.  Thej' 
may  also  under  certain  circumstances  become  lodged  in  the  lym- 
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lihatic  glands  and  in  the  capillaries  of  distant  tissues  and  organs, 
where  they  give  rise  to  inflammations  similar  to  that  at  the  seat  of 
inimary  inoculation.  Like  the  septic,  the  infective  inflammations 
are  generally  accompanied  by  severe  constitutional  symptoms.  The 
micro-organisms  may  enter,  it  is  thought,  either  through  a  wound, 
or  through  the  respiratory  or  alimentary  tracts ;  and,  though  not 
essential,  a  septic  wound  favoiu's  their  achnission.  (See  Infective 
processes  in  ivounds.) 

Inflammation  also  admits  of  other  divisions  ;  thus  it  is  variously 
spoken  of  as  traumatic,  idiopathic,  strimious,  s;\q)hilitic,  gouty,  &c., 
according  to  its  sujiposed  cause;  as  adhesive,  suppcu-ative,  and 
ulcerative,  according  to  its  termination,  &c. 

The  teeatmext  of  inflammation  may  he  divided  into  the  Pre¬ 
ventive  and  the  Curative.  The  fonner  will  l)e  discussed  under  the 
Treatment  of  wounds. 

Curative,  treatment. — This  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the 
character  and  .situation  of  the  inflammation  and  the  ty2')e  of  con¬ 
stitutional  disturbance.  Here  only  are  given  the  indications  which 
shmild  guide  us  in  the  general  management  of  the  case.  Oim  first 
endeavoiu-  where  practicable  should  he  to  remove  the  cause.  Thus 
a  foreign  body  in  the  tissues,  such  as  a  thorn  in  the  Anger,  .should 
he  exti'acted ;  ten.sion  should  be  relieved ;  a  free  drain  established 
for  any  pent-up  and  decomposing  discharges;  exit  given  to  ex- 
travasated  secretions,  as  putrid  urine  and  the  like ;  initating 
ai)plications,  as  strong  antiseptics,  exchanged  for  less  mitating 
dressings;  and  such  constitutional  causes  as  sj^jhilis,  gout,  &c., 
treated  by  appro2)iiate  remedies.  ^^Tien  the  cause  cair  he  thus 
removed  and  fre.sh  som-ces  of  u-ritation  avoided,  the  inflammation 
will  tend  of  itself  to  cease.  Where  such  cannot  he  done,  we  should 
in  the  serond  jflace  endeavour  to  prevent  the  complete  loss  of 
vitality  of  the  ah-eady  injm-cd  tissues  and  to  restore  their  healthy 
nutrition.  For  this  puiimse  our  efforts  should  he  ijiincijially 
(hrected  to  controlling  the  supifly  of  blood  to  the  part,  and  reducing 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  damaged  blood-vessels  in  f)rder  to  lessen 
tlie  cscajie  of  leucocytes  and  serum,  the  2)ressuro  of  which  on  the 
vessels  and  tissues  may  load  to  the  death  of  the  part,  whilst  the 
tension  to  wliich  they  give  rise  is  a  fei-tile  source  of  fresh  iriitation 
and  conscfpiently  of  the  continuance  of  the  inflammation.  Further, 
we  should  aim  at  counteracting  this  injurious  jiressure  and  tension 
by  facilitating  the  draining  away  of  the  products  of  inflammation  ; 
whilst  we  should  seek  to  promote  the  return  of  healthy  nutrition  to 
the  inflamed  ti.ssues  by  endeavouring  to  remedy  such  constitutional 
defects  which,  as  we  have  seen,  by  lowering  tlieir  vitality  act  as  pre¬ 
disposing  c.auses.  Thirdly,  wo  should  not  lose  sight  of  tlie  important 
indication  to  relieve  pain.  And  lastly,  wliilst  directing  our  efforts 
to  the  treatment  of  the  local  inflammation,  wo  must  modify  our 
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remedies  according  to  tlie  type  of  constitutional  distui'banco  to 
which  it  may  give  rise. 

Oencral  remedies. — The  means  at  onr  disiiosal  for  fulfilling  the 
above  indications  are  both  local  and  constitutional.  In  some  cases 
local  remedies  alone  will  suffice  ;  iii  others  constitutional  remedies 
will  also  bo  required. 

(A)  The  local  maybe  enumerated  as  rest,  elevation  of  the  part,  cold, 
heat  and  moistui-e,  local  blood-letting,  incisions,  and  astringents. 
These  means  should  not  bo  used  indiscriminately  ;  those  that  may 
at  one  period  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  may  at  another  produce  the 
result  we  aro  trying  to  avoid. 

Rest  is  one  of  the  most  important  means  we  possess  in  the  ti’oatment 
of  surgical  inflammation.  It  should  be  complete,  and  as  far  as 
possible  both  functional  and  phy.siological.  Thus,  an  inflamed  joint 
should  be  placed  on  a  s^jlint,  an  inflamed  eye  receive  no  light,  &c. 

Elevation  of  the  2)art  I'olioves  swelling  and  tension  by  diminishing 
the  arterial  supply,  and  promoting  venous  return,  and  the  draining 
off  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  inflammatory  exudation.  Thus,  an  in¬ 
flamed  hand  should  be  placed  in  a  sling,  an  inflamed  foot  raised  on 
a  pillow,  &c. 

Cold,  though  a  most  powerful  agent  in  controlling  inflammation, 
is  one  that  requires  cautious  and  seasonable  application.  It  acts 
by  causing  contraction  of  the  small  arteries,  and  consequently 
diminishes  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  part ;  it  likewise  couti'ols  the 
amoeboid  movements  of  the  leucocytes.  At  the  same  time  when 
intense  it  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  and  promotes  adhesion  of 
the  corpuscles  and  stasis,  and  as  exemplified  by  frost-bite  may 
destroy  the  part.  It  is  of  the  most  service  in  the  preventive  treat¬ 
ment  of  inflammation,  and  for  controlling  the  process  in  the  early 
stages.  Later,  when  the  inflammation  is  fuUy  established,  it  can 
only  do  mischief.  Its  action  should  be  continuous;  if  applied 
intei-mittently  it  tends  to  increase  the  inflammation  by  the  reaction 
which  follows  each  application.  It  is  best  applied  in  the  fonn 
of  an  ice-bag,  or  by  irrigation  with  ice-cold  water,  or  by  Letter’s 


t^ihes.  _  ■•PI. 

Heat  and  moisture  act  by  causing  a  general  dilatation  of  the 

capillaries  and  fr’ee  flow  of  blood  through  the  part.  They  are  espe¬ 
cially  useful  when  the  inflammation  lias  become  fully  established, 
and  suppui’ation  is  threatened.  Under  the  latter  circumstances 
they  tend  to  localize  the  process,  and  bring  the  abscess  to  the 
surface.  They  may  bo  applied  in  the  form  of  boracic  or  linseed- 
meal  poultices  or  hot  fomentations  to  which  opium  and  bolladoninx 
in  some  form  may  be  added  to  soothe  and  relieve  jiain.  Ihe  boracic 
poultice  is  made  by  soaking  cotton-wool  or  lint  in  a  boiling  satiiratod 
solution  of  boric  acid,  or  of  boroglycoride  (53  to  Oj ).  The  material  is 
then  wrung  out,  ajipliod  to  the  part,  and  covered  by  giitta  peicha 
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tissue,  or  oil  silk.  Heat  alone  may  be  applied  by  means  of  Leiter’s 
tubes,  the  water  being  kept  heated  by  Krohno’s  lamp. 

Loral  blood-letting  relieves  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part,  and 
so  removes  tension.  It  may  be  emjjloj^ed  in  the  form  of  leeches, 
wet-cupping,  or  incisions  with  a  lancet.  It  is  often  of  great  benefit, 
even  when  not  applied  dii-ectly  over  the  part,  as  is  shown  by  the 
relief  afforded  to  an  inflamed  eye  by  a  leech  behind  the  ear. 

Incisions  are  useful  in  some  foims  of  inflammation,  as  phleg¬ 
monous  erysipelas,  to  relieve  tension.  They  should  be  made  in  the 
long  axis  of  the  limb,  taking  care  to  avoid  important  structxu'os. 

Astringents  act  by  constiicting  the  lilood- vessels,  and  are  espe¬ 
cially  useful  in  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  nose,  muthra,  and  conjunctiva. 

(B)  Constitutional  remedies,  like  the  local,  shoidd  be  used  according 
to  the  intensity,  nature  and  situation  of  the  inflammation,  and  the 
type  of  the  constitutional  distuihance.  In  an  ordinary  case  of 
simple  inflammation,  beyond  a  brisk  piu'ge,  subsequent  regulation 
of  the  bowels  and  secretions  by  salines,  and  restricting  the  diet,  no 
special  constitutional  ti’eatmentis  required.  But  when  thefeveris  high, 
the  patient  young  and  vigorous,  and  the  pulse  rapid,  full,  and  strong — 
in  short,  where  the  fever  is  of  the  sthenic  tjqie,  antqihlogistic  or 
lowering  treatment  should  be  adopted.  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  patient  is  weakly  or  old,  or  broken  down  in  constitution,  and 
the  fever  is  of  a  low  or  asthenic  tjqic,  a  stiuTulating  i)lan  of  treat¬ 
ment  will  be  required. 

Antiphlogistic  treatment  may  be  considered  under  the  heads  of 
diet,  di-ugs,  and  general  blood-letting. 

The  diet  should  be  restricted  to  milk,  weak  beef-tea,  barley- 
water,  aiTowroot,  and  the  like. 

Drugs.  — Pm-gatives  determine  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  intestines, 
and  so  I'elieve  the  inflamed  part.  They  are  not,  however,  generally 
employed  except  as  a  brisk  purge  at  the  onset  of  the  inflammation, 
and  in  gonoiThooa  and  orchitis,  in  wliich  they  are  of  considerable 
benefit.  In  inflammations  of  the  intestine  and  peritoneum  they 
should  not  as  a  rule  be  used  at  all.  Diaphoretics  and  diuretics 
reheve  the  distended  vessels,  the  former  by  determining  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  skin,  the  latter  to  the  kidneys.  They  are  not  often 
employed  in  sm-gical  inflammations.  Aconite  in  small  doses,  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  is  believed  to  reduce  the  frequency  and  force  of 
the  heari’s  action,  and  is  much  praised  by  some.  Antimony  was 
fonnorly  miuib  employed,  and  is  still  used  in  inflamed  testicle. 
Merciu'y  in  combination  with  opium  was  once  in  much  favour,  axul 
was  thought  to  have  a  controlling  action  on  the  inflammation.  It  is 
seldom  given  at  the  present  day,  oxccid  in  syiihilitic  inflammation, 
ami  as  a  purgative  at  the  commencement  of  otlior  infliimmations.’ 
Opium,  however,  is  frequently  used  to  relievo  pain,  and  it  also 
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seems  to  have  some  action  in  controlling  the  inflammation.  It  may 
be  given  by  the  mouth,  or  in  the  form  of  morphia  as  a  subcutaneous 
injection.  Quinine,  salicylic  acid,  and  antipyrin  are  sometimes 
emiDloyed  when  the  temperatime  is  high,  as  is  colchicum  in  gout, 
potash  and  salicylate  of  soda  in  rheumatism,  perchloride  of  ii’on  in 
erysipelas,  and  hyoscyamus,  bromide  of  potassimn,  sidphonal,  and 
cliloral  when  there  is  want  of  sleep. 

Jileedwfi  is  not  often  employed  in  modern  siu'gery,  but  it  is  at 
times  beneficial  in  very  acute  inflammations  in  young  and  plethoric 
suhj  ects.  Of  late  bleeding  has  again  become  not  so  very  uncommon  in 
the  medical  wards.  The  siu-geon  should  therefore  make  himself 
accpiainted  with  the  method  of  operating.  The  blood  may  be  taken 
from  one  of  the  veins  of  the  arm,  usually  the  median  basilic,  as 
that  is  the  larger  vessel,  or  from  the  external  jugular  vein.  In 
bleeding  fi'om  a  vein  of  the  arm  {phlehotomy),  a  bandage  or  tape  is 


Fio.  2. — Method  of  holding  the  lancet  in  bleeding. 
(Heath’s  Minor  Surgery.) 


earned  twice  round  the  arm  a  little  above  the  elbow  to  obstruct  the 
vein  and  tied  in  a  bow.  Grasping  the  arm  with  the  left  hand,  with 
the  thumb  steadying  the  vein,  the  siu-geon  makes  an  incision  into 
the  vessel,  holding  the  lancet  with  the  blade  between  his  forefinger 
and  thumb  about  haU'  an  inch  from  the  point,  to  prevent  it  pene¬ 
trating  too  deeply  (Fig.  2).  The  blood  is  dii-ected  into  a  graduated 
bleeding-bowl,  the  flow  if  necessary  being  increased  by  the  patient 
making  liis  muscles  act  by  grasping  a  stick.  IMien  sufficient  blood 
has  been  taken  (usually  about  10  oz.)  the  con.stricting  tape  is  untied, 
a  pad  placed  over  the  incision,  and  the  ends  of  the  tape  carried 
across  the  pad  to  below  the  joint,  then  round  the  arm  and  again 
over  the  pad,  where  they  are  tied. 

'V\\c  stimulating 'plan  of  treatment  maybe  considered  under  the  heads 
of  diet,  (bugs,  and  stimulants.  The  diet  should  consist  of  essence  of 
beef,  n’liUc,  eggs,  milk-puddings,  oysters,  turtle  soup,  and  of  white 
fish  and  minced  chops  it  .solid  food  can  be  retained.  Of  drugs, 
ammonia  and  bark,  or  (puTiine  and  iron  will  generally  be  found  of 
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most  service ;  whilst  stimulants  in  the  form  of  brandy,  the  brandy- 
and-egg  mixture,  port-wine,  champagne,  or  any  other  that  the 
jiatient  has  been  accustomed  to  take,  should  be  given  in  divided 
and  measured  doses  at  stated  intervals.  Stimulants  increase  the 
force  of  the  heart’s  action,  and  so  drive  the  blood  through  the 
inflamed  part,  and  maintain  the  circulation  till  the  crisis  has  been 
tided  over.  The  indications  for  their  use  are  a  feeble  and  freepiont 
])ulse,  a  high  temperatiue,  a  dr}'  and  brown  tongue,  and  general 
signs  of  prostration. 


CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION. 

Tlic  pathological  process  in  chronic  inflammation  is  essentially 
tlie  same  as  in  the  acute ;  but  tlie  dilated  vessels  appear  tf)  lose 
their  tone,  and  remain  dilated  for  longer  jjoriods,  and  tlic  escape  of 
leucoc}'tes  and  proliferation  of  the  original  tissue  elements  are  con¬ 
tinuous.  Further,  the  inflammatory  exudation  contains  less  flbi-in- 
fonning  matorial  and  albumen.  Like  the  acute,  it  may  terminate 
in  resolution,  sujijmration  or  ulceration,  but  it  is  much  more  liable 
to  produce  clu'onic  thickening,  from  the  accumulation  of  the  cellular 
elements  in  the  tissues.  It  may  also  terminate  in  caseation  or  even 
calcification. 

The  muses  of  chronic  inflammation  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
acute,  but  they  ajipear  to  act  with  less  intensity  and  for  longer 
peiiods.  Amongst  the  predisjiosing  causes  must  be  especially  men¬ 
tioned  passive  congestion,  struma,  rheumatism,  gout  and  syphilis. 
Tlie  exciting  causes  are  often  veiy  slight  and  may  bo  altogether 
overlooked ;  whilst  secondary  causes  which  may  keep  up  the  inflam¬ 
mation  for  an  almost  indefinite  time  frequently  come  into  play. 
Thus  in  chronic  joint-disease,  though  .the  cause  may  bo  but  a 
trivial  injury  in  a  rheumatic  subject,  continual  movement,  and 
tension  duo  to  the  distension  of  the  synovial  membrane,  may  keeii 
up  the  inflammation  for  months  or  years.  The  jiresence  of  miliary 
tubercle  is  a  frequent  exciting  cause. 

/Symptoms. — These  are  also  local  and  constitutional.  Of  the  local 
signs  the  redness  may  be  absent,  or,  if  present,  may  bo  of  a  dusky 
hue,  whilst  the  part  is  often  discoloured  from  pigmentation  due  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  coloui’ed  corpuscles.  The  pain  is  loss  severe 
than  in  the  acute,  often  of  a  didl  aching  character,  and  increased  on 
pressure,  and  .sometimes  worse  at  night.  The  part  may  bo  slightly 
hotter  than  natui’al,  but  at  times  no  increased  heat  is  apparent. 
Swelling  is  always  a  marked  sign.  Constitutional  .symptoms  may 
be  altogether  absent;  generally,  however,  the  patient’s  health 
IS  feeble  or  below  par,  or  ho  is  strumous,  or  ho  has  gouty,  rheu¬ 
matic,  or  syphilitic  symptoms.  At  times  there  may  bo  some  fever 
when  an  impoidant  organ  is  affected. 
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Trcatmerd. — The  indications  arc  : — to  remove  the  cause  and  all 
secondary  sources  of  iiTitation ;  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the 
inflammatoiy  products;  and  to  re-establish  the  normal  nutrition  of 
the  damaged,  tissues.  For  this  puiiDose  constitutional  as  well  as 
local  means  should  he  employed.  Thus  : — we  sliould  endeavour  to 
improve  the  general  health  by  a  careful  dietai'y  and  the  regulation 
of  the  secretions ;  whilst  stimulants  and  tonics  should  he  given 
where  indicated.  In  the  strumous,  cod-liver  oil,  in  the  syphilitic, 
mercury  or  iodide  of  potassimn,  in  the  goutj^'colchicum,  and  in  the 
rheumatic,  the  salts  of  potash  or  guaiacum,  are  especially  indicated ; 
whilst  residence  at  the  seaside,  or  at  some  spa  suitable  to  the 
diathesis,  or  a  sea  voyage  should  ho  enj  oinod.  Locally,  the  means 
at  our  command,  besides  rest  of  the  part,  are :  1,  counter-irrita¬ 
tion  hj^  blisters,  tincture  of  iodine,  and  stimulating  liniments ;  2, 
f  riction  with  mercurial  ointment,  the  oleate  of  mercury  or  ointments 
of  iodide  of  lead  or  cadmiimi,  or  by  shampooing,  massage,  &c.  ;  3, 
'pressure  hj'  moans  of  carefully-applied  bandages,  Scott’s  di-essing, 
or  Martin’s  bandage,  or  the  ammoniacum  and  mercury  plaster  ;  4, 
the  formation  of  setons  or  issues ;  and  5,  the  application  of  the  actual 
cautei-y.  Where  suppimation  threatens,  as  in  clmonic  inflammation 
of  lymphatic  glands,  sulphide  of  calcium  may  be  of  service  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  rapid  breaking  down  of  the  caseating  mass.  It  shoidd 
be  given  in  doses  of  ^  to  ^  of  a  grain. 


SUPPURATION  AND  ABSCESS. 

We  have  already  seen  that  under  some  cii'cumstances  the 
inflammatory  process  may  terminate  in  the  softening  and  break¬ 
ing  down  of  the  inflamed  tissues,  infiltration  of  leucocjdes  and  pro¬ 
liferation  of  tissue-cells,  and  consequent  formation  of  jms,  suppmu- 
tion  bemg  then  said  to  bo  established.  This  process,  whether  it 
occm-  (1)  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues  or  organs,  or  (2)  on  the  free 
.surface  of  the  skin,  a  mucous  or  a  serous  membrane,  is  practically 
the  same.  In  the  fonner  situation,  it  is  spoken  of  as  circumscribed 
or  as  diffuse  suppui-ation,  according  as  it  is  Ihnitcd  in  extent  or  the 
i-cverse ;  in  the  latter  situation  it  is  known  as  purident  exudation 
or  catarrh,  or  as  ulceration,  according  as  the  process  merely  involves 
the  superfleial  layers  of  the  epithelimu,  or  extends  through  to  the 
deeper  parts.  AVe  will  first  deal  with  the  cii’cumscribed  variety  of 
or  (ihscess^  as  this  is  the  most  familiai  example  to 

Simgeons. 

Circumscribed  suppur.vpion  or  abscess. — An  abscess  may  be 
defined  as  a  circumscribed  collection  of  pus,  the  result  of  inflamma¬ 
tion.  It  may  bo  acute  or  chronic. 

,  Acute  ((iscess.— Tlio  formation  of  an  abscess  may  perhaps  best  bo 
studied  as  it  occurs  in  the  superficial  tissues.  AVe  liave  already 
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seeu  that  an  inflamed  pai-t  is  hot,  red,  swollen,  and  painful.  If  the 
inflammation  ends  in  suppuration,  the  swelling  which  was  more  or 
less  diffuse  becomes  circumscribed  and  pronounced,  the  redness 
localized  and  more  intense,  the  pain  assumes  a  throbbing  character, 
aTid  a  distinct  chill  or  rig(jr  is  generally  e.xporienced.  Oir  pressing 
lightly  with  the  fingers  on  the  inflamed  part  a  sensation  of  fluid 
beneath  the  skin  is  felt,  and  Jludiuitioii  is  said  to  be  present.  If  left 
to  nature  the  abscess  makes  its  way  in  the  direction  of  least  resist¬ 
ance,  i.e.,  generally  towards  the  free  surface  of  the  skin,  or  if  more 
decplj"  seated,  towards  a  mucous  canal,  serous  cavity,  or  the 
interior  of  a  joint.  Oontinuing  to  take  a  superficial  abscess  as  our 
examjde,  one  paid  of  the  inflamed  area  becomes  more  prominent 
than  the  rest,  and  the  skin  over  it  red  and  glazed.  The  abscess  is 
said  to  point.  Tire  skin  will  shortly  ulcerate  or  slough,  and  burst¬ 
ing  of  the  abscess  with  discharge  of  the  pus  wiU  ensue.  On  the 
evacuation  of  the  pus  cither  naturally  as  above,  or  tlu’ough  an 
incision  artificially  made,  the  walls  fall  more  or  less  together,  and 
the  cavity  is  gradually  filled  up  by  granulations  till  finally  only  a 
scar  remains.  The  minute  changes  concerned  in  this  jn-ocess  arc 
briefly  as  follows : — The  leucocytes  which  have  escaped  from  the 
vessels  in  the  way  already  described,  together  with  the  cells  result¬ 
ing  fi'om  the  prolrforation  of  the  oiiginal  tissue  elements,  aggi’cgato  at 
the  focus  of  inflammation  arouml  the  micro-organisms,  which,  if 
not  already  present  as  the  cause  of  thoinflammatioTi,  have  now  made 
their  way  to  the  inflamed  spot.  The  tissues,  as  the  result  of  the 
devitalizing  action  of  the  products  of  the  micro-orgaJiisms,  undergo 
what  is  called  coagulation-necrosis,  and  then  softening  and  Inpicfac- 
tion,  and  tinallj'  disa2)pear  amoiig,  or  are  absorbed  by,  the  leucocytes 
and  jiroliferated  tissue-cells  which  now  comjiletely  i'02)laco  them 
in  the  form  of  a  mass  of  small  round  cells.  Some  of  the  colls  in 
the  centre  of  tliis  dense  mass  being  cut  off  fi'om  their  nutrient 
supply  by  the  dostinction  of  the  vessels,  partly  as  the  result  of 
over-stimulation  or  over-work  in  their  battle  with  the  micro- 
oiganisms,  and  j^artly  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  metabolic 
products  of  the  latter,  in  their  turn  dogonorate  and  die,  and  are  now 
found  floating  in  a  fluid  formed  by  the  licpioficd  tissues  and 
serous  exudation  infiltrating  the  part.  The  leucocytes  and  in-o- 
bferated  tissue-cells  arc  known  as  pus-corpnacles,  the  fluid  a.s  lignor 
puris.  Thus  a  cavity  is  formed  containing  pus.  Meanwhile  around 
tho  cavity  the  leucocytes  and  tissue-cells  continue  to  agm-effatc  and 
thus  form  a  hamer  to  tho  advance  of  tho  microl)cs.  Now  vessels 
now  grow  into  tho  mass  of  small  round  cells  and  tho  absccss-cavitv 
becomes  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  vascular  granulation-tissue  (the 
rg/ogenic  zone).  Tho  accompanying  woodcut  (fig.  3)  illustrates 
diaguummatically  tho  appoaii  iico  that  would  bo  presented  by  a 
section  through  an  abscess  and  tho  siUTounding  tissues.  In 
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the  centre  is  the  abscess-cavity ;  around  this  in  the  npper  half  of 
the  diagram  are  zones  representing  the  inflammatorj'  changes  in 
various  stages  of  progi’oss.  When  an  abscess  enlarges  it  is  simply 
by  the  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  from  zone  to  zone. 
The  central  cavity  (fig.  3)  increases  by  the  successive  degeneration 
of  the  small  round  cells,  which  fall  into  the  cavity  and  become 
pus- corpuscles,  whilst  what  was  formerly  the  zone  of  thrombosis  is 
now  converted  by  the  aggregation  of  the  leucocjdes  and  proliferated 
tissue-cells  into  the  zone  of  small  round  cells,  the  zone  of  dilated 
vessels  and  retarded  flow  into  the  zone  of  thrombosis,  and  so  on  to 
the  circumference.  Such  at  least  occurs  when  an  abscess  spreads 


Fig.  3. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  minute  changes  in  the  formation 
and  healing  of  an  abscess.  The  upper  half  shows  abscess  enlarging  ;  the 
lower  half  abscess  healing. 

uniformly  in  all  directions.  Usually,  however,  it  mates  its  way  in 
the  direction  of  least  resistance,  these  changes  then  occurring  chiefly 
at  that  part.  If  an  abscess  is  not  opened  the  tension  and  the 
presence  of  the  pus  keep  up  the  inflammation,  but  when  the  pus  is 
evacuated  and  all  sources  of  irritation  are  removed  the  circulation 
in  the  vessels  around  resumes  its  normal  state.  The  walls  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  pressm-o  of  the  sm-rounding  tissues  fall  more  or  less 
into  contact,  and  what  remains  of  the  cavity  is  gradually  filled  up 
by  the  growth  of  the  granulation-tissue.  The  granulation-tissue  is 
doveloiied  into  fibrous  tissue,  which  in  its  timi  contracts,^  oblitera¬ 
ting  the  blood-vessels,  and  is  converted  into  dense  cicati'icial  tissue. 
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In  the  lower  half  of  the  diagram  (fig.  3)  are  zones  representing  the 
various  changes  in  the  lu’ocess  of  healing. 

Characters  of  pus. — Pus  fi'oin  an  acute  abscess  in  an  otherwise 
healthy  iierson  is  a  thick,  creamy,  opaque,  yellowish-white, 
slightly  alkabne  fiuid,  with  a  faintisli  smell,  salti.sh  taste,  and  a 
specific  gi’avit}^  of  about  1030.  If  a  drop  is  examined  under  the 
microscope  it  is  found  to  consi.st  of  a  fiuid  (the  liquor  pui-is)  and 
coi-puscles  (pus-cells).  Some  of  these  corpuscles  are  globular, 
slightly  gi'anular,  and  measure  5^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  whilst 
some  contain  two  or  thi'ee  nuclei  which  are  made  more  evident  on 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  clear  up  the  granular  matter. 
Amongst  them  may  be  seen  other  corpuscles  indistinguishable  from 
leucocytes,  and  exhibiting  when  examined  on  a  warm  stage  amoe¬ 
boid  movements.  The  latter  are  living  leucoc3'tos  and  tissue-cells, 
the  former  leucocj^tes  and  proliferated  tissue-cells  which  have 
undergone  death  and  degeneration.  The  proportion  of  dead  to 
living  pus-cells  vaiies  with  the  duration  of  the  inflammation.  The 
liquor  pmis  consists  of  water,  albumen,  and  salts,  of  which  chloride 
of  sodium  is  the  chief.  It  coagulates  on  boiling.  Though  pro- 
bablj'  derived  in  chief  jiart  from  the  exudation  of  the  serum 
thi'ough  the  vessels,  it  differs  from  serum  in  that  it  does  not 
coagulate  siiontaneouslj'’.  In  acute  abscesses  the  pus  contains 
gi’anular  mateiial  derived  fi’om  the  rapid  degeneration  of  the 
tissues,  and  various  species  of  micro-organisms,  usually  cocci. 
If  allowed  to  stand  or  to  decompose  in  an  imperfectly  drained 
abscess  cavity,  it  will  bo  found  moreover  teeming  with  the  bacteria 
of  puti’ef action. 

Varieties  of  pus.  —Pus  is  variousty  spoken  of  as  sanious  when  it 
contains  blood,  curdy  when  portions  of  coagulated  fibrin  are  seen 
floating  in  it,  ichorous  when  of  a  wateiy  consistency,  muco-jnis 
when  mixed  with  mucus,  and  infective  when  containing  pathogenic 
micro-organisms.  In  sonic  instances  it  has  been  observed  to  have 
a  bluish-gi'cen  colom'  (blue  pus),  due  to  the  jirescnco  of  the  bacillus 
pj'ocyaneus. 

The  Cause  of  inflamniation  terminating  in  an  acute  abscess  may 
briefly  be  said  to  bo  the  iiresenco  of  tho  jij'ogenic  micro-oi’ganisms 
in  tissues  whose  vitality  has  been  lowered  by  the  persistent  action 
of  an  irritant. 

The  micro-organisms  which  appear  to  bo  chiefly  concerned  in  tho 
process  of  su])piu'ation  are  tho  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  and 
the  Streptococcus  pyogenes. 

The  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  is  found  in  inflammations 
running  on  to  siqipmution  and  absce.ss,  and  is  always  present 
wherever  necrosis  of  tissues  is  taking  place.  Tho  orgaiiLsms  are 
found  gathered  in  grape-liko  (fig.  I)  masses,  and  the  growth  in 
an  artificial  culture  is  commonly  golden-coloured,  but  there  are 
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varieties  in  whicli  the  culture  is  white  or  lemon-coloui’od  {staphylo¬ 
coccus  albus,  citreus).  These  organisms  occur  in  suppiuating 
wounds,  in  pustular  inflammations  of  the  shin,  in  supiuiration  in 
hone,  in  suppiu-ating  joints,  in  acute  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis, 
in  piu’ulent  peritonitis  and  in  empytema  and  other  deep  abscesses. 
They  may  extend  from  a  wound  either  by  the  lymphatics  or  by  the 
veins  and  give  rise  to  metastatic  abscesses  (ityicmia),  or  they  may 
eater  the  s3'6tom  through  ulcers  of  the  respiratory  or  digestive 
tract.  The  exact  point  of  cntiy  in  acute  periostitis  and  osteo- 
ny'olitis,  ulcerative  endocarditis  and  emjij’^rema  is  uncei'tain. 

Tlie  Streptococcus  jiyogeucs  is  more  e.speciallj'  found  in  suppiuation 
attended  bj'’  phlegmonous  or  i)urulont  oodema  with  a  tendenej^  to 
sjjrcad.  The  organisms  occur  in  chains  (fig.  5).  The  suppm-a- 
tioiiH  in  which  they  appear  to  bo  chicflj"  concerned  may  start  in  a 


Fio.  4. — Staphylococci,  x  950. 
(After  Sternberg.) 


Fig.  5. — Streptococci,  x  1000. 
(After  Sternberg. ) 


septic  wound  of  the  skm,  or  the  pueipcral  uterus,  or  on  a  mucous 
or  serous  siudace  in  contact  with  decomposing  substances.  The 
absor])tion  of  the  chemical  products  xiroduced  bj”^  these  organisms  is 
very  liable  to  occur,  giving  rise  to  general  septic  jioisoning 
(septiciemia),  or  if  the  micro-organisms  themselves  also  gain  access 
to  the  circulation  thej'  may  become  lodged  in  the  ca])illarics  and 
produce  metastatic  abscesses,  so  that  the  toxic  symiitoms  produced 
by  the  absorption  of  the  chemical  products  may  bo  accompanied  by 
metastatic  {pyoimic)  abscesses.  The  two  foregoing  micro-organisms, 
though  the  chief,  are  not  the  only  ones  associated  with  suppuration  ; 
other  forms  of  micrococci  and  even  of  bacilli  may  also  at  times  be 
found  in  pus.  The  Streptococcus  crysipclutosus  and  the  Micrococcus 
</ouorrhcete,  which  are  closelj’’  allied  to  the  Streptococcus pyoyeius,  are 
referred  to  under  Ei'j^sipelas  and  Cronorrlio'a. 

The  Si/mptoins  of  an  acute  abscess  arc  at  first  those  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  followed,  whilst  pus  is  forming,  by'  a  chill  or  rigor  and  bj' 
thi’obbing  pain  in  the  part.  The  pain,  however,  usuall}'  ceases 
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whoa  sup2)ui‘ation  is  fully  establislied.  The  local  signs,  when  the 
abscess  is  superficial,  are  jiointing,  central  softening,  and  when 
about  to  burst,  a  red  and  glazed  aiijiearance  of  the  skin  with  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  cuticle.  Deep  suppuration  is  often  difiicult  to  detect ; 
deep-seated  fluctuation,  oedema,  subcuticular  mottling  and  tender¬ 
ness  on  pressm-o  are  then  the  chief  signs ;  but  puncturo  with  a 
grooved  needle  will  clear  up  any  doubt. 

Treatment. — The  chief  indications  are  to  remove  the  pus  with  as 
bttle  injmy  to  the  tissues  as  possible,  to  ensure  a  sufficient  drain, 
and  to  maintain  the  parts  aseptic.  When  it  is  evident  that  sup¬ 
puration  must  ensue  it  should  be  promoted  by  moist  warmth  in  the 
form  of  a  large  boracic  poultice  sprinkled  with  opium,  or  hot  poppy 
fomentations.  As  soon  as  fluctuation  is  detected  the  abscess  should 
bo  opened  by  making  a  free  incision  in  the  most  dependent  part  or 
where  it  is  pointing,  of  course  taking  care  to  avoid  blood-vessels  or 
other  important  structures  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  puS  should 
generally  be  allowed  to  flow  out  of  its  own  accord.  To  ensure  a 
thorough  di-ain,  and  to  prevent  any  tension  from  re-accumulation, 
the  opening  should  be  free  and  a  drainage-tube  should  be  inserted. 
If  the  abscess  is  large  a  comiter  opening  may  be  necessary  or  tho 
abscess-cavity  may  degenerate  into  a  sinus.  If  the  drainage  is 
efficient,  no  harm  will  ensue  if  a  poultice,  the  favourite  treatment 
of  the  older  surgeons,  be  applied.  But  if  the  abscess  is  deep  and 
the  apertui'e  small  and  there  is  thus  danger  of  the  pus  becoming 
retained  and  undergoing  decomposition,  antiseptic  dressings  or 
boracic  fomentations  should  be  used,  as  under  these  circumstances 
the  retained  discharge  will  probably  be  under  some  degree  of 
tension  and  the  granulation-walls  of  the  abscess  hence  inefficient  to 
2U’eve:it  absori^tion.  Although  it  is  a  rule  iu  Surgery  to  oj)en  au 
abscess  as  sooii  as  fluctuation  clearly  shows  that  2>us  has  fonned, 
there  are  some  instances  in  which  this  is  especially  imj^orative. 
Thus  an  abscess  should  bo  opened  at  once  when  it  is  situated  in  tho 
perineum,  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  walls,  the  sheath  of  a  tendon, 
under  deej)  fasciae  or  the  jieritoneum,  in  tho  orbit,  near  a  joint,  and 
in  the  neck  if  attended  by  dys2)ncoa ;  when  obstructing  some 
passage  ;  when  caused  by  the  infiltration  of  mine,  f0ecos,  &c. ;  and 
when  a  spontaneous  opening  would  jjroducc  deformity. 

Hilton's  method,  as  it  is  called,  of  oj)oning  an  absce.ss,  is  very 
useful  when  the  abscess  is  situated  dee^jly  and  amongst  important 
structures,  as  at  the  root  of  the  neck  or  in  the  axilla.  It  consists 
in  making  an  incision  through  the  skin  and  fascia,  and  then  work¬ 
ing  gently  in  the  dirocti(m  of  the  pus  with  a  director.  As  soon  as 
pus  presents,  a  pair  of  (b-cssing-forceps  is  slid  along  tho  groove  of 
the  director  into  the  abscess-cavity,  tho  director  removed,  and  the 
blades  of  tho  forceps  separated  so  as  to  stretch  tho  o])cning  and 
make  a  free  exit  for  tho  i>us. 
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The  complications  of  acute  ahsce  s  are  :  1.  IlremoiThago  from  the 
involvement  of  a  large  vessel.  2.  The  implication  of  some  im¬ 
portant  jjart,  as  the  2ieritoneal  cavity,  the  interior  of  a  joint,  &c. 
y.  Degeneration  into  a  sinus  or  fistula.  4.  Blood-jtoisoning 
[sap  -cemia,  jiycemia). 

A  chronic  abscess  differs  from  an  acute  in  that  it  is  formed  slowly, 
is  unattended  bj^  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation,  and  does  not 
nacessarilj'  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the  jiyogenic  micrococci. 
The  contents,  moreover,  are  usually  thin  and  curdy,  not  thick  and 
creamy  like  the  jms  from  an  acute  abscess.  In  some  situations, 
however,  as  in  the  chronic  abscess  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  so 
familiar  to  the  surgeon,  the  contents  may  differ  very  little  to  the 
naked  eye  from  ordinary  pus,  and,  when  the  result  of  tubercular 
disease,  may  contain  the  tubercle  bacillus.  A  chronic  abscess  is 
generall}’'  formed  in  connection  with  carious  bone,  joint-disease, 
a  caseating  lymphatic  gland,  or  tubercular  deposit.  At  times  no 
cause  can  be  discovered.  When  due  to  spinal  caries  a  chi'onic 
abscess  has  a  tendency  to. burrow  in  the  tissues,  especially  in  the 
long  axis  of  the  body  ;  and  its  walls  often  become  condensed  and 
thickened,  and  lined  with  a  layer  of  smooth  granulations,  which 
give  it  a  velvety  and  mucous  membrane-like  ajijioarance,  or  they 
may  become  coated  with  a  tliick  layer  of  caseating  tuberculous 
matter.  The  symptoms  are  very  various,  and  differ  according  as 
the  abscess  is  found  in  connection  with  carious  bone,  a  diseased 
spine,  &c.,  and  will  be  again  referred  to  under  the  head  of  Suppura¬ 
tion  in  Bone,  Psoas  Abscess,  &c.  Here  it  may  be  stated  generally 
that  the  chief  signs  are  a  fluctuating  swelling,  often  unattended 
with  any  sign  of  inflammation,  and  the  presence  of  some  affection, 
as  s^iinal  caries,  that  is  known  to  be  often  associated  with  abscess. 
Before  a  chronic  abscess  is  opened  there  are  usually  no  constitu¬ 
tional  sjun^itoms;  but  subsequently  sajirophytic  bacteria  tr 
pyogenic  micrococci  may  gain  admission,  and  long- continued  suj)- 
l)uration  attended  by  hectic  fever  or  lardaceous  disease  of  the 
viscera  is  veiy  liable  to  ensue  and  terminate  fatally  from  exhaus¬ 
tion,  renal  disease,  diarrhoea,  or  hepatic  mischief.  Diagnosis. — A 
small  chronic  abscess  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  may  bo  mistaken 
for  a  fatty  tumour,  an  hydatid  or  other  cyst,  a  blood-extravasation, 
or  a  soft  solid  tumour,  and  it  may  bo  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  diagnosis  without  puncture  with  a  grooved  needle.  The 
diagnosis  of  chronic  abscess  connected  with  the  si)ino,  joints,  &c., 
will  bo  further  alluded  to  in  the  section  on  diseases  of  regions. 
Terminations. — A  chronic  abscess,  after  remaining  quiescent  for  a 
long  iioriod,  may  take  on  increased  action,  and  burst  either 
externally,  or  into  a  mucous  canal,  a  serous  cavity,  &c.,  or  the 
wateiy  portions  of  the  pus  may  be  absorbed,  leaving  behind  a 
caseous  nniss,  which  may  either  drj’  iqi  or  undergo  calcification ; 
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or  it  may  remain  in  its  caseous  state  for  years,  and  then  break 
down,  and  set  up  fresh  inflammation  around,  and  jiroduce  what  is 
called  a  residual  abscess.  Treatment. — Small  chronic  abscesses 

unconnected  with  diseased  hone,  joints,  &c.,  may  be  freely 
incised  and  then  scraped  and  sewn  up  or  di'aincd  antiseptically. 
Large  abscesses,  especially  when  the  result  of  spinal  disease, 
require  very  careful  management.  If  free  drainage  and  antiseptic 
precautions  are  neglected,  and  the  pus  is  allowed  to  undergo 
putrefaction  or  fermentation,  or  pyogenic  micrococci  gain  admission, 
long-continued  suppui'ation  and  attending  hectic  generally  follow 
and  frequently  terminate  fatally.  Hence,  many  advise  that  the 
openhig  of  a  chronic  abscess  should  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible 
— f.e.  until  it  is  evident  from  the  reddening  of  the  skin,  and  its 
near  approach  to  the  surface,  that  it  will,  if  left  longer,  burst 
spontaneously.  The  objections  to  this  plan  are,  that  the  evil  day 
is  only  postponed,  and  that  in  the  meantime  extensive  destruction 
of  the  tissues  is  taking  jflace  as  the  abscess  is  allowed  to  enlarge. 
The  best  plan  would  apj)ear  to  be  to  aspirate  the  abscess  fi'equeiitly 
so  as  to  reduce  its  size,  and  then  to  02)en  it  fi'eely  with  antiseiitic 
lirecautions,  and  ensure  thorough  drainage  subsequently.  Asjiii’a- 
tion  alone,  however,  and  especially  when  combined  with  the  injec- 
tioii  of  iodofoiiu  emulsion,  wtU.  in  some  cases  suffice,  the  abscess 
(hying  uj),  and  in  this  way  becoming  cured.  AVhen  the  abscess  is 
lined  with  a  thick  layer  of  caseous  material,  healing  will  be 
ju'omoted  by  rubbmg  the  walls  with  a  .strong  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc  (grs.  xl.  to  3j.),  or  by  injecting  iodoform  emulsion  (iodoform, 
10  paits  ,  glyceruie,  (0  parts ;  water,  20  jiarts),  or  by  scraping  away 
the  unhealthy  granulations  with  a  Volkmann’s  sjioon. 

Diffuse  suppuration  may  occur  either,  1,  in  the  substance  of 
the  tissues  or  organs ;  or,  2,  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  or  a  mucous 
01  serous  membrane.  As  exainjiles  of  the  fonner  may  be  cited 
cellular  and  oelhdo-cutaneous  erysipelas,  in  which  as  the  result  of 
a  spreading  infective  inflammation,  extensive  supjiui'ation  occui's 
thi  ough  large  tracts  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  as  oxamifles  of 
the  latter,  gonoiThoea,  bronchitis,  and  some  fonns  of  2)oritonitis. 

I  he  pathcilogical  process  in  both  is  jR'actically  sundar,  only  that  in 
one  the  inflammatory  jiroducts  (jius)  are  diffused  tlu'ough  the 
tissues,  and  in  the  other,  over  the  free  surface.  Suiipuration  on 
the  free  surface  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  when  the  deoiior 
layers  of  those  structui’es  are  involved,  is,  however,  spoken  of 
generally  as  ulceration  ;  and  when  the  02)ithclial  layers  only  are 
affected,  as  intertrigo  in  the  case  of  the  skin,  and  as  purulent 
catarrh  in  the  case  of  a  mucous  membrane. 

ConsiiluUonaJ  effects  of  lumj-cuntinued  siipjjurutivn.  Hectic  fever 
and  lardaceous  disease.— IImctic  fever  is  a  common  accomijani- 
ment  of  pi'olongod  su2)puration  from  whatever  cause  when  the 
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wound  cannot  be  kept  aseptic  and  efficiently  drained.  It  lias  boon 
ascribed  to  the  drain  on  the  sj’’steni  owing  to  tbe  formation  of  large 
quantities  of  inis ;  but  tbis  is  certtiinly  not  tlio  only  cause,  as  a 
chronic  abscess  may  attain  a  vcrj'^  largo  size,  and  exist  for  years 
luiattended  by  hectic  as  long  as  it  remains  miopened ;  nor  after 
opening  does  hectic  occm-  if  the  pus  can  be  prevented  from  luidor- 
going  fermentative  or  putrefactive  changes,  and  the  cavity  can  be 
woU  drained.  It  woidd  therefore  rather  ajipear  to  bo  due  to  a 
chronic  blood-iioisoning,  consequent  upon  the  absoiqition  of  tbe 
products  of  feimentation  or  putrefaction  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time.  Symptoms. — Hectic  fever  is  characterized  by  jirofuso  sweat¬ 
ing,  rapid  wasting,  nocturnal  rises  of  tcmporatiu’o  with  morning 
remissions,  and  geneially  by  chaiThcca  and  deposits  of  urates  in  tho 
urine.  Tho  face  is  pale  and  iiinched,  tho  cheek  flushed,  the  eye 
bright,  the  pupil  dilated,  the  tongue  red  and  dry  at  the  edges,  and 
tlie  pulse  rapid,  small,  and  weak.  The  appetite  g-radually  fails,  tho 

1) atient  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  and  dies  exhausted  of 
dianlioea,  lardaceous  disease,  &c.  Treatment. — The  cause  of  the 
siqqiuration  should  be  removed,  or,  if  this  is  imjiossible,  the  absoiq)- 
tion  of  septic  products  should  be  as  far  as  is  practicable  controlled 
by  establishing  a  free  drain  to  the  suppurating  cavity,  and  by 

2) reventing  by  the  use  of  antiseptics  the  juitrefaction  of  the 
discharges.  At  the  same  time  the  system  must  be  siqiiiorted  by 
nouri.shing  diet  and  stimulants,  the  sweating  combated  bj'^  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  or  ati'opine,  and  the  diarrhoea  by  ojiiiun,  catechu,  or 
other  astringents. 

Lardaceous  disease  is  another  of  the  comjilications  that  may 
follow  jirolonged  sujijuu’ation  consequent  upon  long-standing 
disease  of  the  bones  or  joints.  As  the  disease,  however,  perhaps 
falls  more  often  under  the  notice  of  the  physician  than  of  the 
surgeon,  the  student,  for  a  descrqition  of  it,  is  refeixed  to  a  work 
on  Medicine. 


SINUS  AND  FISTULA. 

AVhen  an  abscess  opens  spontaneously,  or  is  oiiencd  artificially, 
we  have  scon  that  the  cavity  usually  fills  up  with  granidations. 
Under  some  circiuustances,  however,  as  when  an  abscess  is  con¬ 
nected  with  dead  bone,  or  contains  a  foreign  body,  or  is  formed  in 
connection  with  a  mucous  canal  or  secreting  gland,  or  its  walls 
after  opening  arc  prevented  from  remaining  in  contact  by  musciilar 
action,  tho  abscess  does  not  close,  but  degenerates  into  a  suiqturating 
track  called  a  “  sinus  ”  or  “  fistula.”  Though  the  terms  “  sinus  ” 
and  “fistula ’’are  often  used  synonymously,  the  former  is  generally 
a2)plied  to  such  a  track  when  it  is  only  oiien  at  ono^  end,  the  lattoi 
when  it  is  ojicn  at  both  ends.  Although,  iicrhajis,  a  sinus  or  a  fistula 
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more  often  owes  its  origin  to  the  non-closure  of  an  abscess,  and  is 
hence  described  here,  it  maj^  also  he  the  result  of  a  wound,  of  ulcera¬ 
tion,  of  sloughing,  or  of  a  congenital  defect.  Special  foians  of  fis¬ 
tulas,  as  fistula  ill  ano,  recto- vesical  fistula,  salivaiy  fistula,  &c., 
will  receive  special  notice  under  Diseases  of  Organs.  Here  generally 
it  may  he  said  that  a  sinus,  and  in  some  instances  a  fistula,  is  a  long 
and  often  tortuous  siiiipurating  track,  lined  with  a  smooth  meni- 
hrane,  and  usually  ojiening  in  the  midst  of  prominent  granulations. 
Ireatmmt. — llie  cause  should  he  sought,  and  if  possible  removed, 
and  the  walls  of  the  sinus  then  pressed  together  by  careful 
bandaging.  The  bandage  should  be  so  applied  as  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  pus  in  the  deeper  end,  and  the  consequent  recon¬ 
version  of  the  sinus  into  an  abscess.  If  this  is  found  impracticable, 
a  drainage-tube  should  be  inserted  and  shortened  daily  as  the  sinus 
giadually  fills  up  from  the  bottom.  When  the  sinus  has  existed 
long,  and  the  walls  are  callous  and  indurated,  it  should  be  stimu¬ 
lated  by  injections  of  tinctiue  of  iodine,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the 
like.  Or  the  lining  membrane  may  be  destroyed  by  chloride  of 
zinc,  the  galvano-cautery  wii’e,  or  the  benzoline  or  actual  cautery. 
These  and  such  like  means  fading,  the  sinus  shoidd  bo  laid  rieely 
open,  the  lining  membrane  scraped  away  by  a  Volkmann’s  spoon, 
and  the  wound  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze  or  other  antiseptic 
material  to  ensure  healing  from  the  bottom.  Where  the  laying 
oiien  of  a  sinii.s  woidd  involve  imiiortant  structures,  as  a  large 
vessel,  or  necessitate  an  extensive  wound,  or  is  otherwise  imjirac- 
ticable  or  miadvisable,  a  counter-opening  shoidd  be  made  by 
cutting  on  the  end  of  a  long  probe,  and  the  sinus  then  drained  by 
liassing  a  drainage-tube  at  first  thi-ough  it,  and  subsequently  in  at 
each  end,  and  gi'adually  withchawing  the  two  portions  as  the  sinus 
heals.  At  the  same  time  that  these  local  means  are  adopted, 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health,  as  the  intractability 
of  a  sinus  may  depend  in  part,  or  even  entdely,  upon  some  consti¬ 
tutional  derangement.  The  treatment  of  special  fistidm  is  else¬ 
where  described.  (See  fistula  in  ano,  &c.) 


ULCERATION  AND  ULCERS. 

Ulceration  is  another  of  the  terminations  of  inflammation,  and 
as  wo  have  already  seen,  merely  chffers  from  sn])])uration  in  that 
the  one  occiu's  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues,  the  other  on  the  free 
suri'ace.  In  both  there  is  minute  disintegration  and  liquefaction  of 
the  tissues,  with  infiltration  of  leucocytes  and  proliferation  of  tissue- 
cells  and  degeneration  and  death  of  some  of  the  infiltrating 
leucoc^des  and  proliferated  tissue-cells ;  in  sujipuration,  however 
the  infiltrating  and  proliferating  cells  being  unable  to  escape  forni 
an  abscess,  whilst  in  ulceration  the  broken-down  tissues  and  i)us 
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are  cast  off  as  soon  as  formed  as  a  discharge  or  ichor.  An  abscess 
may  therefore  be  said  to  bo  a  closed  ulcer,  an  nicer  an  open  abscess. 
This  molecular  death  of  the  tissues  serves  to  distinguish  ulceration 
from  gangrene,  in  which  the  tissues  die  en  masse  and  are  cast  off  in 
the  form  of  a  slongh.  The  two  processes,  however,  are  frequently 
combined.  The  softening  and  breaking  down  of  a  new  growth, 
though  not  generally  due  to  inflammation,  is  also  spoken  of  as 
ulceration.  Ulceration  may  occur  in  any  tissue  of  the  bodj'. 
Here,  however,  our  description  will  chiefly  apply  to  the  process  as 
it  affects  the  sldn  or  mucous  membrane.  Let  us  first  study  the 
process  as  it  may  be  followed  with  the  naked  eye  in  a  poition  of 
inflamed  skin.  The  cuticle  in  the  centre  of  the  inflamed  spot 
separates  or  is  rubbed  off,  and  a  raw  surface  is  thus  left  which 
gradually  enlarges  in  depth  and  extent,  leaving  an  angiy-looking 
sore  exuding  a  sanious  discharge.  Supposing  the  destructive  pro¬ 
cess  to  now  cease,  minute  red  points  called  “  granulations”  spring 
up  from  the  surface  of  the  sore,  and  the  discharge  is  replaced  by 
pus.  The  ulcer  skins  over  from  the  margins,  till  the  raw  surface  is 
thus  covered  in,  and  finally  a  scar  only  is  left  to  mark  the  situation 
of  the  former  wound. 

The  Minute  Chanejes  are  as  follows  : — The  tissues  at  the  focus  of 
inflammation  where  stasis  has  already  occiuTed  become  infiltrated 

with  serimi  and  leucocjfres ;  the 
cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the 
epidermis,  of  the  deimis,  and  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  proliferate ; 
the  cells  of  the  cuticle  are  in  con¬ 
sequence  pushed  forward  before 
they  have  had  time  to  assume  their 
horny  character,  and  the  cuticle 
thus  softened  readily  separates  or 
is  rubbed  off,  leaving  the  dermis 
raw  and  exposed.  The  infiltrated 
and  softened  tissues  forming  the 
smface  of  the  sore  become  disintegrated  as  m  suppuration, 
east  off  in  a  molecular  and  partly  liquid  form,  while  those  a  little 
deeper  become  completely  replaced*  by  the  leucocytes  and  pro¬ 
liferating  cells  which  form  a  layer  of  vascular  granulation-tissue 
(fig.  6),  essentially  similar  to  that  forming  an  abscess  wall. 
AVhen  the  cause  of  tho  ulceration  is  removed  the  cuculation 
around  becomes  normal,  tho  infiltration  of  leucocytes  and  sermn 
and  proliferation  of  the  tissuo-coUs  cease,  and  although  the 
.^iiperflciiil  cells  of  tho  granulation-tissue  at  first  degenerate  and  aie 
cast  off  as  pus,  under  healthy  conditions  the  granuhition-tissuo 
soon  outbalances  in  its  growth  the  superficial  disintegration  and  thus 
tills  up  the  ulcer.  New  epithelium  is  formed  from  the  old  epitho- 


Fia.  6.  —  Diagram  of  ulceration. 
Formation  of  granulation -tissue. 
New  capillaries  growing  out 
amongst  the  small  round  cells 
from  the  old  capillaries. 
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lium  at  the  margin  of  the  ulcer,  'and  gradually  spreads  over  the 
sm-face  of  the  granulations  till  the  ulcer  is  finally  skinned  over. 
The  granulations  develop  into  fibrous  tissue  which  slowly  contracts, 
helping  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  wound. 

Causes. — Ulceration,  like  supi^uration,  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
l)yogenic  micrococci  on  ti.ssues  weakened  by  previous  inflammation. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  the  causes  of  ulceration,  therefore,  the 
.student  is  refeiTed  to  the  cau.ses  of  inflammation  aiul  suiipimation. 
Here  it  may  bidefly  be  said  that  the  ulcerations  of  the  integumciits 
so  common  in  siu-gical  practice  are  generally  the  residt  of  : — 1.  In¬ 
jury,  often  slight,  inflicted  on  parts  the  vitality  of  wliick  is  alroadj' 
lowered  bj'  poor  living,  advancing  ago,  and  chronic  congestions  due 
to  varicose  veins,  long  standing,  &c.  2.  Certain  morbid  states  of 

the  system,  such  as  are  produced  bj’’  syphilis  and  tubercle. 
3.  Pressm'e,  especially  when  conjoined  with  a  defective  Jierve- 
supply,  as  an  example  of  which  may  be  mentioned  bed-sores  occui'- 
ring  in  cases  of  injiu'y  to  the  sjjinal  cord. 

The  treatment  of  ulceration  varies  according  to  the  local  condition 
of  the  ulcer  aiid  the  constitutional  state  of  the  patient,  and  will  bo 
discussed  under  Varieties  of  Ulcers.  All  that  need  bo  said  in 
general  is,  that  the  cause  should  if  possible  be  removed,  all  soiu'ces 
of  irritation  avoided,  the  constitutional  state  of  the  patient  treated 
with  apimopriate  remedies,  and  such  (b'essings  a2)plied  as  are  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  local  condition  of  the  ulcer. 

Diseases  of  cicatrices. — After  an  ulcer  has  healed  over  and 
the  granulation -tissue  has  been  converted  into  fibrous  tissue,  this 
latter  continues  to  shrink,  leading  to  obliteration  of  the  blood¬ 
vessels  in  the  cicatrix  and  causing  contraction  and  often  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  siuTounding  parts,  (’icatrices  differ  from  nonnal 
.skin  in  that  they  are  devoid  of  sweat-ducts,  hair-follicles,  seba¬ 
ceous  glands,  and  Ijunphatics,  and  being  also  but  poorly  supplied 
with  nerves  and  vessels,  are  very  apt  to  break  down  on  slight 
provocation,  leading  to  a  re-opening  of  the  ulcer.  Moreover, 
owing  to  their  unstable  nature,  thej^  are  liable  to  undergo  certain 
changes  and  become  the  seat  of  eczema,  hypertrophy,  keloid, 
epithelioma  and  warty  excrescences,  and  to  bo  attcmled  with 
tching,  pain,  and  intense  nemulgia. 


.  UECERS. 

An  ulcer  is  the  tonn  applied  to  an  open  sore  ju'odncod  by  a  loss  of 
substance  of  the  free  surface  of  tho  skin  or  mucous  meinlh-ano  in 
the  process  of  ulceration,  or  of  ulceration  and  gangi'cno  combined. 
Tho  tenn,  moreover,  is  sometimes  extended  to  anj’-  open  granula¬ 
ting  wound  tho  result  of  an  injury  or  operation. 
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Varibti4is  of  ulcers. — The  various  names  given  to  ulcers  are 
derived  either  from  their  local  conditions  and  surrounduigs  or  from 
them  sj^Kjcific  cause.  The  characters  of  the  specitic  ulcers,  however, 
often  become  obscured  by  accidentnl  local  conditions,  and  these 
latter  agaui  are  constantly  changing  from  daj^  to  day,  so  that  an 
ulcer  which  at  oue  time  would  ho  called  callous  may  at  another  he 
in  a  slougliing  sttito.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  chief 
tyi)cs  of  ulcers,  hut  in  practice  many  minor  .shades  of  difference  in 
the  local  apj^icaranccs  are  met  with,  so  that  it  may  he  diHicult  or 
impossible  to  assign  a  given  ulcer  to  a  particular  type. 


A.  Ulcers  whose  characters  depend  upon  their  local  condition. 


The  simple,  healthy,  or  healing  idcer.- 

of 


-The  edges  are  smooth  and 
shelving,  and  extend  in  the  fonn  of  a  hluish-wliito  film  over  the 
marginal  granulations.  The  base  is  level,  or  nearly  so,  and 
covered  with  healthy  gi’aiudations.  The  discharge  is  inodorous 
pus,  or  if  the  ulcer  is  dressed  antiseptically,  and  all  irritation 
avoided,  merely  healthy  serum.  The  surrounding  .skin  is  healthy. 
This  is  the  tjqie  that  all  ulcers  assume  when  lualing.  Treatment.— 
Rest  and  protection  by  any  light  unirritating  dressing  is  all  that  is 
usually  required.  When  large,  cicati'ization  may  he  promoted  by 
skin-grafting.  Two  methods  are  employed. 

(a)  Uld  method  of  shin-grafting .—  'iimaW  pieces  of  healthy  skin, 
including  the  rete  mucosum  or  actively-growing  epithelial  layer  but 
not  the  whole  thickness  of  the  corium,  should  he  snipped  from  the 
patient’s  arm  or  elsewhere  by  the  skin-grafting  scissors  and  placed 
at  once  with  gentle  pressiue  on  the  granulatuig  surface  of  the  ulcer, 
and  retained  there  by  suitable  dressings  until  they  have  become 
a'.lherent.  After  a  few  days  the  grafts  often  disappear,  hut  this 
may  only  he  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis 
which  gives  them  theii'  opg;city.  The  active  deeper  layer  which  is 
transparent  may  stiff  be  there,  and  the  grafts,  if  the  process  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  will  become  apparent  in  a  few  days,  as  in  the  corrrsc  of 
growth  the  deeper  cells  are  pushed  forward  and  become  horny. 
From  each  islet  of  epithelirrrn  thus  grafted  new  epitholirrm  spreads 
over  the  sruface  of  the  sore.  The  granrrlating  srufaco  of  the  rrlcer 
must  be  healthy  or  the  grafting  will  not  srrccocd. 

(h)  New  method  of  skin-grafting  (Thrersch’s).-Tho  rrlcer  shorrld 
frr’st  be  brought  into  a  healthy  conditron,  all  str-ong  antiseptrcs 
washed  off  with  boiled  salt  solrrtion  so  that  they  may  not  come  rnto 
contact  with  the  grafts,  and  the  granrrlatrons  scraped  away. 
Lono-itudiniil  shavings  of  skin  should  thou  ho  taken  from  tlie  arm 
or  thi"h  with  a  sharp  razor,  carried  on  the  razor  to  tiro  rrlcer,  and 
laid  ujon  its  srrrface.  The  grafts  should  overlap  the  margrns  or 
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they  will  in  retracting  leave  a  border  of  granulations.  There 
shonld  be  no  subcutaneoiis  tissue  or  fat  on  the  under  siu-face  of  the 
graft;  indeed  it  is  only  necessary  to  shave  off  the  toj^s  of  the 
l)apillt)e,  as  the  thinner  the  gi'aft  the  more  easily  it  is  handled.  The 
grafts,  if  preferred,  may  be  taken  from  an  amputated  limb,  or  from 
a  pup2iy,  rabbit  or  fr'og. 

The  exuberant  or  fun<jous  ulcer  is  generally  due  to  obstructed 
venous  return  fr'om  the  granulations,  the  result  of  undue  contrac¬ 
tion  of  surrounding  tissues,  as  seen,  for  example,  after  a  buin. 
The  edges  are  healthy,  but  the  granulations  rise  up  above  the  s\ir- 
face,  and  are  turgid,  daik  rod,  redundant,  and  readily  blood.  The 
discharge  is  purulent.  Treatment. — Solid  nitrate  of  silver  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  should  be  rubbed  over  the  granulations  irntil  they 
are  reduced  to  healthy  jiroiiortions. 

The  cedematous  or  weak  ulcer  generally  occurs  in  connection  with 
tubercular  bones  or  joints,  but  any  ulcer  may  become  cedematous  if 
healing  is  delayed  l)y  the  too  long  use  of  emollient  applications. 
The  edges  and  sm-roundings  are  generally  healthy  ;  and  the  granu¬ 
lations  are  up-raised,  flabby,  bulbous,  semi-translucent,  watery, 
and  fr'iable.  The  discharge  is  profuse  and  watery.  Treatment. 
— Removal  of  the  cause  where  2)ossible;  uniform  2U’essure;  and 
a2)2)lication  of  lotions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  like  astringents. 

The  inflammatory  and  inflamed  ulcer. — These  terms  are  a2)2died  to 
ulcers  in  which  the  inflammatory  2dienomena  are  the  most  marked 
feature.  The  inflammation  may  depend  on  some  constifrrtional 
disturbance  consequent  U2ion  alcoholism,  2ioor  living,  and  the  like  ; 
or  it  may  be  the  result  of  local  irritation  a2i2ilied  to  any  ulcer  what  - 
ever  its  previous  character.  Eor  the  2nu'2)Oje  of  distinction,  the  term 
“  inflammatory  ”  is  ap2died  to  the  former  condition,  whilst  the  tenn 
“inflamed”  is  generally  restricted  to  ulcers  of  the  latter  class. 
Inflammatory  ulcers  have  generally  an  irregular  shape,  the  edges  are 
ragged  and  shi-eddy,  or  abrupt  or  shaiqi-cut ;  the  suirouufbng  .skin 
is  red  and  cedematous,  and  the  base  void  of  granrdations,  dry,  livid- 
red,  or  covered  with  a  serous  or  sanious  discharge  mixed  with 
tissue-debiis,  and  if  the  inflammation  is  very  acute,  with  j^ellow 
.sloughs.  Wlien  inflammation  attacks  a  2^i'eviously  gr.anulating 
nicer,  the  granulations  become  florid  and  swollen,  and  generally 
slough,  whilst  the  smTounding  parts  2n’esent  the  ordinary  inflam¬ 
matory  phenomena.  The  treatment  .should  consist  of  rest,  the 
elevation  of  the  part,  the  removal  of  all  local  irritatioir,  the 
application  of  warm  antiseptic  lotions,  as  boracic  acid,  on  lint, 
attention  to  the  constitutional  state,  and  regulation  of  the 
secretions. 

The  sloughing  ulcer. — This  is  merely  a  severer  degree  of  the 
former,  and  it  differs  from  it  in  that  the  inflammatory  2)rocoss  is 
more  intonso  and  of  a  S2n’eading  character.  It  is  seldom  met  witlr 
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except  in  connection  witli  venereal  disease.  The  micro-organisms 
at  work  in  this  and  the  next  form  of  nicer  are  probahlj'  only  the 
ordinary  pyogenic  micrococci  found  in  aU  ulcei-s,  but  here  acting 
witli  greater  intensity  in  a  vitiated  constitution.  The  nicer  spread.s 
with  great  rapidity,  the  edges  arc  nnderinined,  inverted,  and  dusky 
red,  and  the  base  is  covered  by  an  ash-grey  or  black  slough.  There 
is  commonly  much  pain  and  severe  constitutional  fever.  The 
treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  the  inflamed  varietj'.  Antiseptics 
should  ho  fi-eely  used  if  the  ulcer  is  foul,  and  ojiium  given  if  there 
is  mucli  pain.  When  due  to  syphilis,  the  proper  remedies  for  that 
affection  should,  of  course,  he  given ;  but  merem’y  should  ho 
used  cautiously,  or  he  altogether  withheld  till  the  -sloughing  has 
ceased. 

The  phagedamic  ulcer,  owing  to  improved  sanitation  and  hygiene, 
and  the  more  scientific  treatment  of  wounds,  is  seldom  seen  at  the 
present  day,  except  in  connoction  with  venereal  disease  in  persons 
whoso  constitution  is  thoroughly  broken  down  by  intemperance, 
lioor  living,  and  general  neglect.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are 
irregular,  swollen,  and  undermined,  and  the  skin  around  is  of  a 
dark,  piu’plish,  and  dusky-red  colour.  The  surface  is  devoid  of 
granulations,  and  covered  with  a  dark  blood-stained  ichorous  dis¬ 
charge  often  mixed  with  .sloughs.  When  the  sloughing  proceeds 
to  any  extent,  the  ulceration  is  spoken  of  as  sloughing  phagedeena. 
The  ulcer  spreads  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  often  destroys  the 
whole  organ,  as  the  penis  or  vulva,  and  is  attended  with  severe 
constitutional  distmhance.  Treatment. — The  patient  should  be 
lilaced  mider  an  anmsthetic,  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  dried,  and  then 
thoroughly  destroyed  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  I  prefer  this  method 
myself  as  being  most  efficacious  and  radical  in  its  action.  Some 
siu’geons  are  content,  however,  merely  to  a2)pl}'  airbolic  acid 
(1  in  20)  or  2iercliloi'ide  of  meicnrj^  (1  in  1000),  and  then  dust  with 
iodoform.  The  continuous  use  of  the  hot  bath  is  often  of  much 
service  in  2ihaged0ena  of  the  2ienis  and  vulva.  Internally  02)ium 
should  be  given  in  full  doses,  with  tonics,  nourishing  diet,  and  when 
indicated,  stimulants.  Thorough  ventilation  and  good  hygiene 
generally  are  im2ierative. 

The  chronic,  callous,  or  indolent  idcer. — Tliis  condition  of  an  ulcer 
is  the  result  of  continued  irritation  and  neglect,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  edges  become  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  mateilal, 
which  im2>edes  the  circulation  and  pi'evcnts  hciilin'g.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  in  the  poorer  classes.  The 
edges  are  smooth,  white,  callous,  rounded,  steep,  and  quite  insensi¬ 
tive  when  touched.  The  skin  around  is  generally  congested  or 
eczematous.  The  base  is  covered  with  a  thin  snnious  discharge, 
whilst  there  are  either  no  granulations,  or  such  as  are  2R'eseut  are 
small,  flabby,  pale  and  ill-formed.  These  ulcers  often  exist  for 
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3'ears,  and  are  usuallj^  attended  with  but  little  pain,  and  though  they 
are  at  times  small,  at  otlier  times  they  extend  nearly  roimd  the  leg. 
They  are  often  adlierent  to  the  fascia,  periosteum,  or  bone.  Old 
callous  ulcers  when  subjected  to  continued  mitation  are  apt,  as  age 
advances,  to  become  epithehomatous.  Treatment. — The  callous 
edges  should  first  be  softened  by  emollient  ch'essings,  and  uniform 
pressure  subseipiently  applied  bj^  a  Martin’s  bandage,  or  by  strap¬ 
ping  and  a  bandage.  The  strapping  plaister,  cut  into  strips  one  and 
a  half  inch  wide,  should  be  evenly  applied,  and  extend  two  inches 
below  and  the  like  chstaiice  above  the  ulcer.  Holes  shoidd  bo  cut 
in  the  strapping  opposite  the  ulcer  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
discharge.  Over  the  strapping  a  bandage  should  bo  applied  from 
the  foot  to  the  knee.  The  bandage  should  bo  changed  daily ;  the 
strapping  once  or  twice  a  week.  Iodoform  or  some  other  antiseptic 
jiowder  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  ulcer  beneath  the  strappuig. 
M  hen  the  ulcer  is  very  large  or  extends  quite  round  the  leg  or 
shows  signs  of  becoming  epithehomatous,  amputation  is  called  for. 

The  varieose  and  eczematous  «/cer.— These  terms  are  applied  to  any 
ulcer,  whatever  its  other  characters,  when  associated  respectively 
with  a  varicose  state  of  the  veins  or  an  eczematous  condition  of  the 
skin.  Both  conditions  frequently  occur  together,  and  are  described 
under  Varicose  Veins. 

The  irritable  or  painful  ulcer. — Though  anj”^  ulcer  maj' be  imtable 
or  painful,  the  above  terras  are  generally  restricted"  to  a  small 
painful  ulcer  about  the  anus  (see  Diseases  of  Eectum),  and  to  a 
small,  sujierficial,  generally  congested  idcer,  commonly  situated 
about  the  ankle,  and  occuiring  chiefly  in  women  bej'ond  middle 
life.  The  pain  is  often  intense,  and  is  generally  believed  to  dei)end 
upon  the  involvement  of  the  nerve-endings.  Treatment.— T\\o 
imi)rovement  of  the  general  health,  smaU  doses  of  opium,  and 
cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver  will  often  suffice  to  cure  the 
ulcer.  Li  inveterate  cases  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  divide  the 
nerves  subcutaneously  after  the  manner  of  Hilton. 


B.  Ulcers  whose  characters  depend  upon  their  specific  oriijin. 

1  uberculous  or  Htrumous  ulcers  are  generally  due  to  the  breaking 
down  of  enlarged  tubercTiIous  Ijraphatic  glands,  the  bxu-sting  of 
subexitaneous  tubei'culous  abscesses,  or  the  xxlcoration  of  the  .so- 
callexl  tuborculoxis  or  strumous  nodules.  They  are  gonerallj’’ 
mixltiplo  and  often  conflxxent,  forming  an  irregxilar  indolent  sore. 
The  edges  are  p.ale,  blxxish-jxink,  thin,  and  xxmlormined.  The 
gi’anulations  are  pale,  oedematous,  in'otrxxding,  and  I’Oiidily  bleed 
when  toixched.  The  discharge  is  thin,  yeUowish-grecn  and  scanty. 
Enlarged  glands  and  cicatrices  of  former  xxlcers  are  frcxiuontlj- 
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present  in  tlieir  near  neigliboui'liooil.  The  cicatrices  are  generally 
raised,  pale  pink  or  white,  whilst  the  skin  is  often  puckered-in 
around  them.  Treatment. — Constitutionally  that  for  struma  and 
tubercle.  Locally  the  sore  should  be  destroyed  by  paring  away  the 
edges  and  scraping  the  base  rvith  a  Volkmann’s  spoon.  The  cica¬ 
trices  may  sometimes  be  dispersed  by  repeated  blisterings  or  bj 
subcutaneous  division. 

SiipJiilitic  ulcti’s. — Primary  ulcers  or  chancres  are  described  under 
sjqriiilis.  Those  occuiriug  in  the  course  of  constitutional  syphihs 
may  be  divided  into  the  superhcial  and  deep,  (o.)  The  saperfiaal 
occur  in  the  course  of  pustular  and  tubercular  syphilides,  and  are 
often  associated  with  patches  of  these  eruptions  on  other  parts  of 
the  body.  They  are  usually  circular  or  crescentic  in  shape,  spread¬ 
ing  by  their  convex  margin,  and  healing  on  theii’  ^concave.  Their 
edges  are  sharp-cut  and  often  sirrrorurded  by  arr  areola  of  duskA 
redness ;  their-  base  is  but  slightly  depressed,  and  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  arrd  is  often  covered  by  a  yellow  sloirgh,  or  a  rupial  or 
ecthymatous  scab.  Several  of  these  ulcers  freqirently  coalesce, 
giving  rise  to  a  serpiginous  or  aunirlar  form  of  ulceratiorr,  whrch  rs 
very  characteristic  of  syphilis.  (6.)  The  deep  are  dire  to  the  break- 
irrg  dowrr  of  grmrmata.  They  are  circular  or  oval  iir  shape ,  therr 
edges  are  steep,  sharp-cut,  slightly  scooped  out,  arrd  of  a  drrll  red 
colorrr  ;  and  their  base  is  depressed  arrd  covered  with  a  yellow  wet- 
wash-leather- like  slough  and  the  debris  of  breakiirg-down  trssue. 
They  leave  slightly  depressed,  white  cicatrices,  ofterr  srrrrounded 
with  pigmentation.  rrea««ievii!.— Constitutionally,  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  should  be  given  in  frrll  doses,  combirred  in  obstrnate  cases 
with  smaU  doses  of  mercur-y ;  whilst  locaUy  a  poultrce  ruip'  be 
appHed  tdl  the  slough  has  separated,  and  then  black  wash,  rodotonn, 
or  the  red  oxide  of  merermy  ointment. 

Gouty  idctrs  are  bucli  as  are  met  with  over  gouty  parts.  lJie> 
are  small  and  superficial,  arrd  the  discharge  as  it  dr-ies  lea\es  a 
chalklike  deposit  of  urate  of  soda  on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer. 

The  treafmenf  is  that  for  gorrt.  _  no  .  i 

The  scorbutic  Shorrld  an  ulcer  exrst  rn  a  person  allected 

with  scur-vy,  its  sru-face  becomes  covered  by  a  sporrgy,  dark- 
coloured,  strongly-adhererrt  foetid  errrst,  the  removal  of  whrch  rs 
attended  with  free  bleeding,  arrd  is  followed  l^y  the  raprd  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  same  material.  The  treatment  rs  that  for  scrrrvy. 

Lupous,  epithelioinatous,  rodent,  carcinomatous,  and  sarconwtous 
ulcers  will  be  forurd  describod  rn  the  sectrorrs  on  Lrrprrs, 
Tumours,  &c. 


G^VN'GEEXE. 
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GAKGREXE  OR  MORTIFICATIOX. 

-AJthough  gaugi'ene  may  occur  from  causes  other  than  inflamma¬ 
tion,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  its  results,  and  is  therefore 
described  here.  It  differs  from  ulceration  in  that  the  affected  tissue 
thes  tn  masse  instead  of  in  a  molecidar  manner. 

General  outline  of  the  process. — Let  us  take  as  our  type  gangrene 
as  it  occiu's  in  a  superflcial  part  as  the  result  of  inflaminatioji.  The 
2)art  wliich  was  2R'eviously  hot,  red,  jJainful,  and  swelled  becomes 
cold,  gradually  falling  to  the  temjrerature  of  the  siUToundiiig 
medium.  The  pain,  which  just  before  the  gangrene  sets  in  is 
often  of  a  jreculiar  bmaiing  character,  ceases,  and  sensation  is  com¬ 
pletely  lost  both  to  the  touch  and  to  .  other  external  stiimdi.  The 
skin,  formerly  red,  becomes  of  a  pecrdiar  pale  earthy  coloru', 
mottled  irr  jilaces  with  patches  of  green  or  red.  Now  tire  cuticle 
sejrarates  irr  the  form  of  blebs,  or  carr  be  removed  by  geirtle  rrrbbing, 
leavrrrg  the  dermis  below  wet  arrd  slippery.  A  peculiar  crepitant 
sensatioir  rs  felt  on  pressrrre,  on  accourrt  of  the  fornraticm  of  prrtres- 
ceiit  gases  rn  the  tissues,  which,  if  crrt  into,  are  foirnd  stahred  and 
rnflltrated  with  a  redcbsh  flrrid.  The  jrart  next  becorrres  blackish- 
browrr,  arrd  exhales  the  jrecrrliar  odorm  of  decomjrosing  arrimal 
matter.  Supposing  the  process  ceases  to  spr'ead,  ulceration  is  set  up 
at  the  expense  of  the  living  tissrre  bordering  rrjroir  the  gangrenous 
part ;  a  bright  red  lirre  (the  line  of  demarcation  as  it  is  called)  is 
thus  formed  between  the  living  arrd  the  dead ;  this  deepens,  arrd 
hnally  the  gangrenous  part  is  thr-own  off  in  the  form  of  a  sphacelus 
or  slough,  leavrrrg  a  healthy  grururlating  wound  which  cicatrizes  irr 
the  usual  way.  The  minute  changes  which  occur  dmlng  the  above 
process  are  as  follows : — In  corrsequerrce  of  the  irrterrse  actiorr  of  the 
nrrcro-orgarristrrs  and  then-  ju’odrrcts  on  the  weakerred  tissrres  the 
rrrhltratrorr  of  leucocjdes  arrd  proliferatiorr  of  corrrrective-tissrre-cells 
are  so  excessrve  that  the  blood  srrpply  of  the  tissues  at  the  focus  of 
rnUamnratrorr  rs  crrt  off  by  the  cornpressiorr  arrd  thrombosis  of  the 
smaller  arteries  arrd  capillaries,  and  partly  owing  to  the  loss  of  the 
blood  supifly  arrd  partly  as  the  result  of  the  direct  actiorr  of  the 
products  of  the  rrrrcro-orgarrisrns  the  jrart  loses  its  vitality  arrd  tlies. 

J.  Ire  red  corpuscles  break  down,  arrd  their  hrernoglobirr  is  dissolved 
rn  the  alburrnrrous  flrrid  infiltrating  the  tissues,  and  stains  theiir  a 
ueep  red ;  bacteria  trrake  their'  way  thr(jrtgh  the  skitr  arrd  jmtrefac- 
trorr  sets  rn.  The  tissues  disirrtegrato  arrd  Ihprefy,  sulirhuretted 
iryarogeu  and  other  putresceirt  gases  ar'o  gerrerlitod,  arrd  the 
part  I'aprdly  passes  through  charrges  similar-  to  those  it  worrld 
unctergo  rt  rt  were  rro  lorrger  in  corrnectiorr  with  the  body.  Unless 

rmdergo  fatty  charrges  (necrobiosis), 
ot  pirtrefactrorr.  It  the  gangrerre  ceases  to  s]n'ead,  the  liviriir 
trssues  rinrncdrately  rn  corrtact  with  the  dead  irart,  (rwim--  to  the 
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iiTitation  of  the  micro-organisms  and  their  products,  hecome 
intensely  inflamed  (hence  the  rod  line  of  demarcation)  and,  suh- 
seqiientiy,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  products  of  the  micro¬ 
organisms  and  of  the  leucocytes  and  proliferated  tissue  cells,  with 
which  they  hecome  infiltrated,  soften  and  disintegrate,  and  pus  is 
formed  in  the  way  described  mider  Ulceration.  The  cohesion  of  the 
tissues  being  thus  lost,  the  dead  part  is  cast  off.  Utemorrhage,  dm  ing 
the  process  of  separation,  is  prevented  by  the  thiomhi  filling  the 
vessels,  which,  subsequently,  become  pormanently  sealed  as  explained 
in  the  section  on  Hiemorrhage.  Graiudations  in  the  meanwhile 
spring  up  on  the  surfaco  of  the  ulcer  left  on  the  removal  of  the 
slough,  and  cicatrization  is  finally  effected.  In  the  meanwhile,  if 
the  gangrene  is  at  all  extensive,  or  affects  a  vital  organ,  as  a  knuckle 
of  intestine,  it  exercises  a  marked  effect  on  the  constitution.  The 
vital  powers  are  depressed,  the  heart’s  action  is  feeble,  the  pulse 
small,  soft,  and  quickened,  the  tongue  dry  and  brown,  the  bps 
are  covered  with  sordes,  and  the  appetite  is  lost ;  whilst  later,  as 
the  products  of  putrefaction  are  absorbed  into  the  system,  symp¬ 
toms  of  septic  poisoning  [saprcemia)  set  in.  _ 

The  above  may  he  taken  as  a  type  of  what  is  called  inflammatory 
gangi-ene.  Gangrene,  however,  may  result  from  causes  other  than 
inflammation,  and  the  dead  paid,  instead  of  becoming  swoUen  and 
infiltrated  with  fluids,  may  shrivel  up  and  hecome  qmte  diy  and 
mummified.  Hence  the  division  sometimes  made  into  moist  and  dry 

^  The  moist  or  dry  appearance  of  the  paid  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  whether  the  tissues  at  the  time  that  gangrene  supervenes  are 
charged  with  blood,  as  in  inflammatory  gangTeiie  and  in  gangrene 
from  venous  obstruction  ;  or,  whether  they  are  more  or  less  deprived 
of  blood,  as  in  gangrene  from  the  blocking  of  the  main  artery  siipph  - 
ino-  the  part.  The  two  conditions  sometimes  run  mto  one  another, 
the  dead  part  at  first  being  moist,  and  subsequently  becoming,  as 
the  fluids  evaporate,  more  or  less  dry.  The  different  appearances 
presented  bv  the  gangrenous  part  will  be  further  described  luic  er 
Varieties  of  Gangrene,  as  it  varies  according  to  the  cause  producing 
it.  The  causes  of  gangrene,  therefore,  must  fii-st  be  considered. 

Gaitscs.— The  immediate  cause  of  gangrene,  whether  the  iirocess 
is  induced  by  inflammation,  as  described  above,  or  otherwise,  may 
be  said  to  be  any  agent  whiGi  is  capabla.of  destroying  the  vitality 
of  the  tissues  or  cutting  off  their  nutrient  supply.  The  agents  cap¬ 
able  of  inducing  one  or  other  or  both  of  these  coiuhtions  are  very 
numerous.  Some  of  tlieiii  are  in  themselves  alone  suflmicnt  to  act 
in  this  way.  For  others,  however,  to  becomo  operative,  certain 
prior  changes  in  the  tissues  would  appear  to  be  necessary,  iho 
Liusos  of  gangrene,  therefore,  may  bo  considered  iiiidei  the  heads  of 
predisposing  and  exciting. 
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Tlie  PretlisposiDf/  cniises  aro  such  as  impair  the  vitality  of  the 
tissues,  and  render  them  loss  able  to  resist  injurious  influences. 
They,  therefore,  include  those  already  given  under  Inflammation 
(p.  o),  and  amongst  them  may  be  especially  mentioned  old  age, 
feelile  action  of  the  heart,  chronic  congestion  of  a  part,  deteriorated 
blood  as  in  diabetes  and  Briglit’s  disease,  and  impairment  or  loss 
of  nerve  influence  from  ;njm-y  or  disease  of  the  nerve-centres  or 
nerve-trimks. 

ErcitiiHj  causes. — These  may  he  considered  under  the  following 
heads: — 1.  Physical  or  chemical  agencies,  which  act  by  dii'ectly 
destroying  the  vitality  of  the  tissues.  Among  these  may  he 
mentioned  mechanical  violence,  as  a  severe  crushing  of  the  whole  or  a 
])ai’t  of  a  limb ;  excessive  heat,  as  in  bui'iis  and  scalds ;  intense  cold, 
as  in  frost-bite  ;  chemical  action  from  strong  acids,  alkalies,  jmti’id 
secretions,  and  the  like.  Although  these  may  act  by  directly  kill¬ 
ing  the  tissues  of  the  part,  their  action  is  often  aided  by  inflamma¬ 
tion,  as  seen  for  instance  in  a  cruslied  foot,  where  both  the  injm’y 
and  the  subsecpient  inflammation  determine  the  death  of  the 
member.  2.  Inflammation  causes  gangi'ene  in  part  by  the  lumsm-eof 
the  inflammatoiy  exudation  and  the  thrombosis  of  the  vessels  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  nutiitive  su])])!}",  but  chiefly  by  the  action  of  tlie  mitaiit 
causing  the  inflammation.  The  latter  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
802)tic  and  infective  inflammations,  the  noxa  here  being  either 
tlie  products  of  initrefaction  or  micro-organisms,  esiiecially  the 
strejitococcus  jiyogcnes.  Some  inflammations  always  terminate  in 
gangrene,  as  carbuncle.  The  manner  in  whicli  micro-organisms 
produce  gangrene  is  not  determined,  but  it  is  believed  to  bo  duo  to 
the  action  of  their  products  on  the  tissues.  3.  Obstruction,  to  the 
arterial  supply,  as  from  ligature  of  the  main  artery,  embolism, 
thrombosis  or  rujiture  of  the  artery  supplying  the  part,  and  spasm 
of  the  arterioles  duo  to  long  inge.stion  of  ergot.  4.  Obstruction,  to 
the  capillary  circulation  from  thrombosis  or  pressiu’e.  As  examiiles 
of  this  may  be  mentioned,  bed-sores  from  pressiue  of  the  part 
between  the  bed  and  a  point  of  bone ;  the  death  of  the  sldn  and 
bone  in  cellulitis  and  periostitis  respectively  from  conijiression  of  the 
ca]hllaries  by  the  inflammatory  effusion  ;  local  sloughing  from  the 
jiressiu'e  of  a  sphnt  or  a  new  growth ;  cancrum  oris  from  thrombosis 
of  the  cajiillaries,  &c.  5.  Obstruction  to  the  venous  return  as  seen  in 

strangulated  hernia,  paraphimosis,  tight  bandaging,  &c.  Obstructed 
venous  return,  however,  is  generally  associated  with  obstruction  to 
the  arterial  supply  as  well. 

The  Pigns  of  gangrene  vary  considerably  according  to  the  cause. 
The  general  symiitoms  in  the  acute  inflammatory  form  have  already 
been  given  in  the  outline  of  the  process  (p.  35).  Those  of  tho 
special  foims  will  be  fui-thcr  mentioned  under  varieties  of  gangrene 
and  elsewhere,  as  in  the  section  on  Cancrum  oris,  &c. 
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The  Treatment,  like  the  symptoms  of  gaiigi’ciie,  depends  so  much 
u^ion  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  gangrene,  that  its  details  can  onl^' 
he  given  under  the  special  varieties.  Here,  however,  it  may  he  said 
that  the  general  indications  for  treatment,  whatever  the  varietj^ 
arc— (1)  To  remove  where  possible  the  cause,  as  a  tight  bandage  con¬ 
stricting  a  limb,  putrefactive  processes  in  wounds,  tension,  pressmc, 
and  so  on.  (2)  To  prevent  gangrene,  when  threatened,  fi’oni 
actually  occurriug  by  maintaining  the  warmth  of  the  part,  and 
endeavouring  to  relieve  the  embarrassed  circulation  by  elevating 
the  limb,  and  by  gentle  friction  when  there  is  venous  congestion  ; 
and  (3)  "^A’hen  gaugi’cne  has  actuall}^  occurred,  to  check  it  sijread- 
ing ;  to  promote  the  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  part,  or 
remove  it  by  amputation  ;  to  conti'ol  as  far  as  possible  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  by  keeping  the  part  dry,  and 
by  the  free  use  of  antiseptics ;  to  support  the  patient’s  .strength ; 
to  counteract  the  deleterious  effects  on  the  constitution  from  the 
absorption  of  the  septic  poison  ;  and  to  soothe  pain  by  ophun. 

I'arieties  of  gangrene.— 'We  have  just  seen  that  gangi-ene  is 
generally  divided  into  the  moist  and  dry  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  gangrenous  paid.  Although  these  may  be  looked  upon  as 
more  or  less  accidental  conditions,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
fluid  in  the  tissues  at  the  time  that  gangrene  supervenes,  they  are 
convenient  for  the  jmi’ijose  of  classification,  and  are  thus  used  here. 
As  examples  of  moist  gangrene  may  be  mentioned — (1)  Inflamma¬ 
tory  gangrene,  (2)  Traumatic  gangicne,  (3)  Hospital  gangrene, 
(4)  Phagedeena,  (5)  C'ancrum  oris  and  Homa,  (6)  Carbuncle,  (7) 
Bed-sores,  (8)  Diabetic  gangrene.  As  examples  of  the  dry— 
(1)  Senile  gangrene,  (2)  Cxangrene  from  embolism  or  ligatiuc  of  a 
main  artery,  (3)  Gangrene  from  frost-bite,  and  (4)  Eaynaud’s 
disease.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  may  be  made  almost  as 
many  vaiieties  of  gangrene  as  there  are  causes  producing  it.  Here 
only'  a  brief  account  of  a  few  of  the  typical  varieties  can  be  given  ; 
others,  as  Hospital  gangrene,  Phagedaena,  Caucrum  oris,  &c.,  are 
described  in  the  sections  on  Septic  processes  in  wounds.  Diseases  of 
the  Cheeks,  Skin,  &c. 

Teaumatic  gangrexe  may  be  divided  into  the  local  and  the 
spreading. 

Local  traumatic  gangrene  is  of  common  occurrence  in  surgical 
hospital  practice.  It  may  be  the  result  of  a  severe  injury,  such  as 
the  crushing  of  a  limb,  whereby  the  tissues  are  killed  oiitiight  oi 
their  vitality  is  so  lowered  that  the  blood  extra  vasated  from  the 
wounded  vessels  is  sufficient  in  addition  to  the  loweiing  of  theii 
vitality  to  kill  them.  Again,  it  may  be  due  to  the  ruptuie  of  a 
main  artery  oi'  vein  without  any  lesion  of  the  skin.  The  sgm'ptoms 
in  these  cases  are  .as  follows : — The  limb  is  cold  and  swollen,  its 
sensibility  is  lost  or  blunted,  and  the  pidse  below  the  .seat  of  iiijiii^ 
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is  indistinguishable.  A,s  the  patient  recovers  from  the  shock  of  the 
injury  the  circulation  may  retium  and  all  may  be  well;  or  the 
vitality  of  the  j)art  may  become  comjiletely  lost,  the  skin  clis- 
colom-ed,  and  the  other  signs  of  jmtrefaction,  already  described,  set 
in.  Here  the  process  is  entuely  a  local  one,  and  is  dependent 
neither  on  constitutional  disturbance,  inflammation,  nor  septic 
agencies.  But  if  the  limb  he  not  removed,  the  seiflic  products  will 
give  rise  to  local  inflammation  and  to  constitutional  signs  of  blood- 
poisoning.  The  treatment  consists  in  amputatiou  well  above  the 
gangi-enous  part  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  thorouglfly  established ; 
hut  as  long  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  limb  wili  not  recover, 
the  part  shoifld  he  handled  with  all  gentleness,  kept  warm 
With  cotton-wool,  and  placed  at  rest  on  a  pillow,  while  stimulants 
shoifld  he  administered,  and  tight  bandaging  and  splints  avoided, 
as  such  might  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  death  of  the  part. 

Hpreading  traumatic  gangrene  is  a  much  more  serious  affection. 
Here  the  gangi-ene  .spreads  with  fearful  rapidity  towards  the  trunk, 
and  is  attended  with  severe  constitutional  simiptoms.  It  occurs  in 
two  forms,  one  of  which  appears  to  depend  upon  the  constitutional 
condition  of  the  patient  and  is  unattended  with  inflammation ;  the 
other  upon  an  infective  inflammation.  The  fonner  occurs  in 
persons  whose  vitality  has  been  lowered  by  2irevious  ill-health  or 
internal  injiuy.  It  usually  comes  on  about  the  second  or  third  day 
after  an  injury  that  has  been  generally  though  not  necessarily 
severe.  The  limb  becomes  swollen,  cold,  and  of  an  earthy  or  leaden 
hue,  and  the  gangi-ene  rapidly  extends  towards  the  trunk  un¬ 
attended  With  any  local  sign  of  inflammation ;  the  patient  falls  into 
a  typhoid  condition,  and  sinks  as  the  gangrene  reaches  the  trunk. 
The  second  or  infective  form  is  most  frequent  after  severe  crushes 
or  hniises  of  a  limb,  especially  the  lower,  with  injury  of  the  hone, 
as  compound  fracture  attended  with  extravasation  and  retention  of 
blood  or  semm  in  the  tissues.  The  gangi-ene  begins  at  the  edge  of 
the  wound  and  sjrreads  up  towards  the  trunk,  hut  is  preceded  by 
a  blush  of  inflammatory  redness  and  emphysema  of  the  tissue.s. 
In  this  cas8_  the  gangrene  is  probably  the  result  of  an  infective 
micro-organism  in  the  wound  {hacitlus  cedematis  maligni);  the 
systein  becomes  poisoned  by  the  absorption  of  the  products  of 
bacterial  growth ;  and  the  ordinary  signs  of  septic  intoxication 
{saprcemia)  ensue. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  variety,  depending  on  the  constitutional 
condition  of  the  ^latient,  no  treatment  hitherto  has  been  of  anj' 
avail,  as  the  gangi-ene  almost  invariably  occurs  in  the  flajis  if 
amputation  is  performed.  In  the  second  variety,  amputation, 
as  far  removed  from  the  injury  and  gangrene  as  possible' 
should  be  resorted  to  early,  so  as  to  bo  well  above  the  infiltrated 
tissues.  It  is  of  no  use  waiting  for  a  lino  of  demarcation. 
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as  one  does  not  form.  The  strength  must  he  supported  by  stimu¬ 
lants  and  fluid  nom-ishment,  and  opium  given  to  relieve  ]iain.  As 
tlie  gangrene  often  spreads  higher  along  the  inner  side  of  the  limb 
than  the  outer,  the  flaps  should  in  such  cases  he  taken  from  the 
outer  side  so  as  the  better  to  avoid  the  infiltrated  tissues. 

Seyile  gaxgrexe  is  generally  taken  as  a  tj^iucal  example  of  the 
dry  variety,  but  is  often  more  or  less  moist  when  starting  in 
inflammatory  action.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  calcification  or  of 
atheroma  of  the  arteries  and  consequent  clotting  of  blood  on  their 
roughened  surface,  a  cause  rendered  more  effective  in  old  people 
by  the  weak  propelling  action  of  tho  heart,  and  feeble  circulation 
thi'ough  the  lower  limbs.  It  may  occasionally  be  produced  by 
emboHsm.  It  often  begins  apparontlj^  spontaneously  as  a  black 
B^iot  on  one  of  the  toes  or  the  side  of  the  foot ;  or  it  may  start  as  a 
slight  01’  diffuse  inflammation  induced  by  cutting  a  corn,  a  tiivial 
injury  of  the  foot,  or  idceration  of  a  l)union,  and  is  often  preceded 
by  coldness  and  numbness,  or  cramp  in  the  feet.  It  may  gradually 
involve  the  whole  foot  and  part  of  the  leg,  the  parts  becoming  dry, 
black,  and  shrivelled.  Tlie  process  of  separation  is  usually  very 
slow,  and  at  first  is  attended  with  very  little  constitutional  distiu’h- 
ance.  It  frequently  terminates  fatally.  'J'reatmeiit. — It  is  gener¬ 
ally  held  that  the  parts  should  be  allowed  to  sejiarate  spontaneously, 
the  sm-geoii  merely  stepping  in  to  help  nature  bj^  severing  the  bone 
or  any  tendons  that  may  remain  after  the  softer  tissues  have 
separated.  If  this  treatment  is  followed  the  limb  in  the  meantime 
should  be  kept  at  a  uniform  temperatiu’e  by  wrapping  it  in  cotton¬ 
wool  ;  tho  odoiu’  of  the  gangrenous  part  kept  in  check  by  dressings 
of  iodoform  or  dried  charcoal ;  tho  strength  supported  by  fluid 
nourishment  and  stimulants  ;  and  pain  relieved  and  the  cireidation 
controlled  by  small  doses  of  opium.  The  result  of  this  treatment, 
however,  is  at  the  best  unsatisfactory.  It  has  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  therefore,  to  amputate  at  a  distance  from  the  gan¬ 
grene,  e.g.,  through  the  thigh  in  gangrene  of  the  foot,  the  objection 
to  amputation  in  the  neighboiu'hood  being  the  hahility  of  the  flaps 
to  slough,  the  risk  of  secondary  hsemorrhage,  and  the  difficulty  of 
securing  the  arteries.  These  dangers  have  probably,  however,  been 
much  lessened  since  the  introduction  of  antiseptics,  and  successful 
cases  of  amputation  through  the  thinnest  part  of  the  leg— a  much 
less  severe  procodiu-o  in  itself  than  amputation  through  tho  thigh 
— ^have  been  reported. 

Diabetic  gangrene,  as  the  name  imi)lies,  occurs  in  persons  the 
subject  of  diabetes.  The  exciting  causes  of  the  gangrene  are 
in-obably  the  same  as  in  other  f(jrms  though  arterial  disease  and 
pei’ipheral  neuritis  would  appear  to  be  the  most  common.  Diabetic 
gangi’ene  in  some  respects  resembles  senile  gangrene  in  that  it 
usually  occurs  in  moderately  old  jieople,  starts  in  the  lower 
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extremity,  freq^iently  in  the  toes  or  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  is 
generally  the  resnh.  of  a  trifling  injmy,  or  an  inflamed  corn,  or, 
at  times  of  a  perforating  ulcer.  It  usually  spreads  more  rapidly, 
however,  shows  little  tendency  to  he  Huiitod  by  a  line  of  demai'ca- 
tion,  and  instead  of  being  di'y,  generally  remains  moist.  The 
activity  of  the  gangrene  would  appear  to  depend  upon  the  weak¬ 
ened  tissues  in  diabetes  being  unable  to  resist  the  action  of  micro¬ 
organisms  and  their  products,  and  forming  a  favom’ahle  nidus  for 
their  growth.  Mr.  Godlee  would  distinguish  two  cliief  forms  of 
diabetic  gangrene : — In  one,  depending  upon  arterial  disease,  the 
spread  is  rapid,  the  pain  great,  and  there  is  little  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  a  lino  of  demarcation.  In  the  other,  deqjending  upon 
porqiheral  neuritis,  the  progress  is  slow,  the  pain  slight,  and  spon- 
t  moons  separation  may  occur.  Treatment. — Hitherto  amputation 
has  been  generally  doomed  inadmissil)le  for  fear  of  sloughing  of  the 
flii]).s,  and  the  troatment  has  consisted  of  di-y  antiseptic  dressings, 
dieting  and  o})ium.  Recently,  however,  amputation  at  a  distance, 
he.,  through  the  thigh  in  gangrene  of  the  foot,  has  been  successfid  in 
the  hands  of  G-oiUee,  Spencer,  and  others.  In  the  rapidly  spreading 
form  amputation  at  a  distance  is  perhaps  the  best  treatment  since 
the  arterial  disease  generally  extends  to  the  knee,  hut  not  further. 
In  the  moro  slowly  .spreading  forms  the  2)art  maybe  left  to  separate 
sjiontaneously,  or  he  removed  just  above  the  gangrenous  spot.  In 
all  cases  the  strictest  antisejitic  precautions  must  he  taken.  Do  what 
we  will,  however,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  death  from  diabetic 
coma,  a  condition  which  is  liable  to  follow  the  most  trivial  operation 
in  diabetics. 

Rayx.vud’s  Disease  is  a  peculiar  form  of  spontaneous  gangrene 
usuallj^  affecting  symmetrically  the  fingers,  toes,  and  more  rarely 
the  cars.  It  as  a  rule  occurs  in  children  or  yoimg  qiersons  who 
have  previously  suffered  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  from  inter¬ 
mittent  attacks  of  numbness  and  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
generally  brought  on  by  cold  weather  {Jac.al  syncope),  followed  later 
in  many  cases  by  blueness  and  congestion,  accompanied  by  burning 
pain  [local  asphyxia),  which,'  in  its  turn,  shows  a  tendency  to  run 
into  actual  death  of  the  part  [yangrent).  The  gangrene  is  usually 
of  the  dry  kind,  but  in  the  toes  and  .shins  a  bleb  often  forms,  and 
the  joarts  slough  [moist  gangrene).  This  condition  is  sujjposod  to 
deqiend  upon  some  distiuhance  of  the  vaso-motor  nerve-centre 
inducing  spasm  of  the  arterioles,  or  in  some  cases  upon  a  jieriqflieral 
neuritis,  but  no  organic  lesion  has  yet  been  discovered.  Ilsematin- 
uria  is  frequently  observed  in  association  with  it.  It  does  not 
appear  at  present  to  have  ended  fatally.  Treatment. — The  constant 
descending  current,  ns  recommended  by  Raynaud,  or  placing  the 
paids  in  an  electric  bath,  has  been  attomiod  with  good  results 
before  gangrene  has  set  in.  When  this  has  occurred  it  must  be 
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treated  on  general  principles  till  the  parts  have  separated.  Opium 
and  trinitrine  tabloids  internally,  and  massage  and  belladonna 
locally,  have  been  recommended  when  the  gangrene  attacks  the 
ears. 

TUBERCLE  jAND  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Tubercle  is  a  new  growth  depending  upon  the  presence  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  and  capable  of  inducing  tuberculosis  by  trans¬ 
ference  to  most  animals.  Tubercle  may  be  limited  to  one  set  of 
tissues,  or  to  an  organ  [local  tuhercAilosis).  Or  it  may  be  generally 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  body  [general  tuhercidosis). 

Structure  of  tubercle. — Tubercle  is  met  with  under  two  fonns, 
grey  miliary  nodules  and  yellow  caseous  masses,  (a)  The  grey 
iniliary  tubercles  have  almost  the  lustre  and  hardness  of  cartilage. 
They  are  globular  in  shape  and  vary  in  size  from  a  pin’s  point  to  a 


Fio.  7. — Diagram  of  the  minute  structure  of  tubercle. 

millet  or  mustard  seed.  They  are  sharply  defined,  and  may  he 
scattered  throughout  an  organ  or  on  a  serous  surface,  or  be  grouped 
more  or  less  closely,  [b)  The  yellow  caseous  masses  are  soft  in  con¬ 
sistency  and  larger  than  the  miliary  tubercles,  the  larger  masses 
heino-  produced  by  the  fusion  of  several  tubercles.  Yellow  tubercle 
is  believed  to  he  due  to  the  degeneration  of  miliary  tubercle.  In 
some  cases  of  general  tuberculosis  only  the  miliary  form  may  be 
found,  in  other  cases  only  the  yellow  variety:  but  frequently  the 
two  forms  are  mixed,  and  the  various  stages  from  grey  to  yellow, 
from  the  central  softening  of  the  miliary  tubercle  to  its  complete 
conversion  into  a  caseous  yellow  mass,  can  be  traced. 

Microscopically  a  typical  grey  granulation  when  of  some  size  is 
seen  to  consist  of  some  smaller  nodules  aggregated  together, 
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whilst  each  of  these  again  is  composed  of  cells  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  arranged  in  three  zones  (see  Pig.  7).  The  inner  zone  is 
formed  by  one  or  more  large  branching  so-called  giant-cells, 
composed  of  a  granular  protoplasm,  in  which  many  large  distinct 
oval  nuclei  containing  nucleoli  are  found.  The  next  zone  consists 
of  large  single-nucleated  cells,  arranged  between  the  branches  or 
processes  of  the  giant-cells,  which  ramify  through  the  zone.  These 
cells  are]  called  epithelioid,  from  their  resemblance  to  epithelial 
cells.  The  third  or  outermost  zone  consists  of  lymphoid  cells,  like 
ordinary  leucocytes,  scattered  through  a  delicate  reticulum  of 
branched  connective-tissue  cells,  which  is  sometimes  continuous 
with  the  processes  of  the  giant-cells.  There  is  no  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  outer  zone  of  Ijunphoid  cells  and  the 
surrounding  tissues.  The  tubercle-nodule,  though  sometimes  seated 
upon  a  small  vessel,  is  itself  completely  non- vascular.  The  bacilli 
may  be  found  in  the  giant- cells  especially  in  animals,  and  in  and 
amongst  the  epithelial  cells.  They 
are  less  readily  discovered  after  casea¬ 
tion  has  commenced.  They  are  rod¬ 
like  bodies  usually  straight,  sometimes 
curved,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  about 
one-fifth  their  length  in  breadth  (see 
Fig.  8).  Although  the  above  may  be] 
regarded  as  the  typical  microscopical 
appearance  of  a  miliary  tubercle,  often 
neither  giant-cells  nor  epithelioid  cells 
are  present,  while  both  these  may  be 
found  in  chronic  inflammations  which 
are  not  tubercular. 

Development  of  tnherde. —  The  tu¬ 
bercle  bacilli  having  gained  entrance 
to  the  body  may  remain  at  the  point  of  entrance  or  be  carried 
by  the  blood  or  lymph  stream  to  other  and  perhaps  distant  parts. 

A  tubercular  nodule  commences  by  the  proliferation  of  the  tissue 
cells  at  ihe  spot  where  the  bacilli  may  have  lodged.  Nuclear  and 
cell  division  give  rise  to  an  aggravation  of  young  epithelioid 
cells.  At  this  stage  small  round  cells  (leucocytes)  make  their 
appearance  at  the  circumference  of  the  zone  of  epithelioid  cells.  The 
giant-cells  are  probably  formed  by  the  growth  of  a  single  or  fusion 
of  several -epithelioid  colls  accompanied  by  division  of  the  nucleus 
or  nuclei.  They  are  therefore  of  later  development  and  to  some 
extent  are  a  sign  of  chronicity.  Giant-cells  are  not  an  essential 
part  of  a  tubercular  nodule,  and  may  be  present  in  any  chronic 
inflammation. 

Sermulnry  (1 .)  Tubercle,  probably  on  account  of  the 

absence  of  blood-vessels  and  the  pres.sure  of  the  invading  leuco- 


Fre.  8. — The  tubercle  bacillus. 
(After  Macintyre. ) 
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cytes,  and  possibly  also  on  account  of  tbe  noxious  influence  of  tho 
bacilli,  is  very  liable  to  undergo  caseous  degeneration.  This 
change  begins  at  the  centre  of  the  tubercle  in  the  giant-cells,  and 
spreads  outwards.  (2.)  In  chronic  tuberculosis,  instead  of  casea¬ 
tion  occurring,  a  capsule  of  fibrous  tissue  may  be  formed  around 
tho  nodule,  and  the  cicatrisation  extending  inwards  until  the 
giant-cell  is  involved,  the  whole  tubercle  may  be  converted  into  a 
mass  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  tubercle  bacillus  is  not  found  under 
such  conditions.  (3.)  After  caseation  has  occurred  the  tubercle 
may  become  encysted,  or  may  undergo  calcification,  in  both  of 
which  states  it  may  remain  harmless;  or  (4)  it  may  become  infected 
with  pyogenic  micrococci,  which,  acting  as  irritants,  set  up  inflam¬ 
mation  and  suppuration  in  the  tissues  around,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  an  abscess,  and  subsequently  on  its  bursting  to  an 
ulcer. 

Cause. — The  immediate  exciting  cause  of  tubercle  would  appear 
to  be  the  jDresence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  The  bacillus  is  believed 
in  man  to  gain  admission  (1)  by  the  dujestiue  tract,  as  in  the  saliva 
of  a  phtliisical  mother  or  nurse,  iu  milk  taken  from  cows  with 
tuberculous  udders,  or  in  imperfectly-cooked  tuberculous  meat; 
(2)  by  the  respiratory  tract,  as  by  close  and  long  contact  with  the 
breath  of  phthisical  patients,  inhalation  of  the  dust  of  dried 
phthisical  sputa,  &c. ;  and  (3)  by  the  skin.  It  is  still  doubtful  if 
man  is  often  inoculated  through  the  skin ;  at  any  rate,  there  then 
seems  little  or  no  tendency  for  tubercle  to  spread  beyond  the  point 
of  inoculation. 

Predisposiny  causes. — Eor  the  bacillus  to  take  effect  a  lowering 
of  the  vitality  or  resisting  power  of  the  tissues  appears  to  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Such  a  condition  of  the  tissues  may  be  present: — (1)  In 
children  born  of  phthisical  parents.  Hence,  heredity  in  this  sense 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  chief  predisposing  causes,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  tubercle  is  not  transmitted  from  the  parent  to 
the  offspring  as  is  syphilis ;  (2)  In  the  so-called  strumous  diathesis; 
and  (3)  In  cerlain  states  of  the  system  induced  by  bad  hygiene  and 
food,  and  imperfect  assimilation  of  food  and  consequent  impair¬ 
ment  of  nutrition.  Tubercle  is  most  common  in  the  young,  but 
adults  and  even  old  people  are  liable  to  it  when  exposed  to  like 
unfavourable  conditions,  a  slight  inflammation  or  injury  then 
generally  forming  the  starting  point. 

DisseminaUuu  of  Tubercle.— The  bacillus  having  gained  admission 
in  one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  ways  is  believed  to  sot  up 
the  tubercular  process  as  previously  described.  The  tubercular 
process  may  then  (1)  remain  confined  to  the  scat  of  inoculation,  as 
in  some  forms  of  tubercle  of  the  skin.  Or  (2)  with  oi  without  any 
local  manifestation  it  may  spread  by  the  lymphatics  to  tho  nearest 
lymphatic  glands,  and  there  become  arrested.  As  an  example  of 
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this  may  be  mentioned  the  tuberculous  or  so-called  strumous 
enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  in  -which  the  bacillus  is 
believed  to  gain  admission  through  a  crack  or  small  ulcer  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  or  through  an  inflamed  tonsil. 
Again  (3)  the  bacillus  may  jjass  the  glands  and  enter  the  circula¬ 
tion,  and  then  either  (a)  become  lodged  in  some  organ  or  distant 
liart  of  the  body,  as  the  testicle,  a  bone  or  a  joint,  or  (b)  become 
disseminated,  setting  up  general  acute  tuberculosis.  The  brunt  of 
the  affection  falls  in  the  latter  case  either  on  the  lungs,  ac«fe 
tubercular  phthisis,  or  on  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  acute  tuber¬ 
cular  meniiujitis.  When  affecting  an  organ  or  tissue,  as  a  testicle 
or  a  joint,  it  may  remain  localized  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
and  even  become  cui-ed;  or  it  may  set  up  inflammation,  and 
involve  and  destroy  the  whole  organ;  or  finally  become  generally 
disseminated  through  the  system,  leading  to  general  tuberculosis. 

Localization  of  Tubercle. — Tubercle  has  a  special  affinity  for 
certain  organs  and  tissues  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Serous 
membranes,  such  as  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  pia  mater,  and 
arachnoid,  are  especially  liable  to  be  affected ;  whilst,  on  the  other- 
hand,  the  pericardium  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  show  an  immunit}'. 
Of  all  organs  the  lung  is  most  prone  to  suffer;  next,  though  much 
less  frequently,  the  testicle,  kidney,  brain,  liver,  spleen,  supra- 
reuals,  and  ovaries.  The  larynx  and  intestines  may  become 
involved  by  the  bacillus  coming  into  contact  with  them  either  in 
the  breath  or  swallowed  sputa ;  yet  the  trachea,  the  stomach,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  intestine  generally  escape.  The  bones  and 
joints  are  frequent  seats  of  the  disease,  which  has  a  special  lu'c- 
dilection  for  the  cancellous  ends  of  the  long  bones  and  the  short 
bones.  The  upper  end  of  the  femur  and  hip-joint,  the  ends  of  the 
femur'  and  tibia  forming  the  knee-joint,  and  the  short  bones  and 
joints  of  the  foot  and  hand  are  most  often  affected,  the  elbow-joirrt 
less  often,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  and  the  clavicular 
joints  but  rarely.  The  scapula  and  ilium  with  the  acetabulum 
may  sufter,  brrt  the  shafts  of  the  long  borres,  the  clavicle,  and  the 
ischium  and  pubes,  apart  from  the  acetabulum,  escape.  The  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  are  frequently  attacked,  -while  the  laminar,  with 
the  sprnous  and  transverse  processes,  remain  free.  The  bones  of 
the  skull  are  rarely  iirvolved,  those  of  the  jaws  and  face  never. 
Tuberculosis  may  occirr  in  the  skin  and  affect  the  glands,  but 
lirpus,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  form  of  tuberculous  disease,  does 
not  spread  to  the  glands.  The  reason  for  tubercle  affecting  any 
special  organ  or  tissue  is  not  known,  but  it  is  thought  to  depend 
on  some  previous  lowering  of  vitality  of  the  part,  as  a  sprain  of  a 
joint,  a  blow  on  the  testicle,  ikc. 

A  general  though  lu'ief  account  of  tubercle  has  been  here  given  to 
prevent  repetition  when  treating  of  tubercular  diseases  ef  certain 
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orgiius.  As  a  surgical  affection,  it  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  bones, 
joints,  testicle,  lymphatic  glands,  skin,  larynx,  and  more  rarely  in 
the  bladder  and  rectum.  AIL  that  need  here  be  said  is,  that  such 
lesions  are  of  a  very  chi'onic  and  indolent  natime ;  that  they  are  set 
up  by  very  slight  and  apparent^  inadequate  causes ;  that  they  ex¬ 
hibit  a  marked  tendency  to  suppuration  and  progressive  destruction 
or  undermining  of  the  tissues,  and  but  little  tendency  to  repair ; 
tliat  they  are  often  productive  of  much  scarring  and  deformity,  as 
when  they  occur  as  abscesses  in  the  neck ;  that  they  are  generally 
very  obstinate  and  intractable  as  regards  treatment ;  and  that  they 
may  teiminate  in  general  dissemination  of  the  tubercle  through  the 
body  and  death. 

The  tveatmant  should  be  both  constitutional  and  local.  Thus,  the 
patient  should  be  placed  imder  as  perfect  hygienic  conditions  as 
possible,  with  residence  at  the  seaside,  preferably  Cromer  or  Mar¬ 
gate,  or  where  possible  he  may  go  a  sea  voyage.  The  diet  should 
be  nouiisliing  but  imstimulating,  with  plenty  of  nulk  and  cream, 
whilst  cod-liver  oil  or  maltine  and  the  sjwup  of  the  iodide  or  phos¬ 
phate  of  ii'on  are  especially  indicated.  Koch’s  tuberculin  has  now 
had  extensive  trial  in  siu'gical  tubercular  affections.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience  of  it  has  been  unfavoimable,  and  such  would  aiipear  to  be 
that  of  the  majority  of  Surgeons.  A  grave  objection  is  the  danger 
of  setting  up  general  tuberculo.sis.  The  local  treatment  required 
for  the  various  lesions  that  may  be  present  is  given  when  describing 
these  lesions  as  they  occur  in  special  tissues  and  organs. 


STRUMA  OR  SCROFULA. 

The  terms  struma  and  scrofula  are  here  used  synonymously. 
To  prevent  confusion  the  former,  as  perhaps  the  one  in  more 
general  use,  will  be  subsequently  emifloyed.  By  struma  or  stru¬ 
mous  is  generally  understood  a  constitutional  condition  or  diathesis, 
in  which,  on  very  slight  provocation,  chronic  inflammations  of 
certain  tissues  and  organs,  preferably  .skin,  mucous  membrane, 
lymphatic  glands,  bones,  joints  and  testicle  are  set  up,  lun  an  in¬ 
dolent  coui'se,  and  have  a  marked  tendency  to  caseation  and 
g-^pp-m’ation .  By  many  howevei,  these  chionic^ in¬ 

flammatory  processes,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  characteristic 
of  struma,  are  considered  to  be  in  themselves  of  a  tuberciilous 
natiu'e,  and  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus ; 
whilst  what  is  here  called  the  strumous  diathesis  is  regarded  by 
them  merely  as  a' phase  of  iU-health  or  malnutrition,  favourably 
disposing  the  subject  to  tubercular  infection.  Such  observers, 
therefore,  regard  the  terms  .strumous  and  tubercidous  as  synony¬ 
mous.  Tlie  histological  characters  and  the  general  behaviour  of 
many  of  the  so-called  strumous  inLlammations  are  no  doubt  in  many 
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respects  siiuilar,  if  not  identical,  to  those  which  are  on  all  hands 
regarded  as  tuberculous,  and  in  many  of  them  the  tubercle  bacillus 
has  been  found.  In  others,  however,  even  after  a  careful  search,  it 
has  not  been  discovered ;  and  if,  therefore,  the  presence  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  is  to  be  taken  as  distinctive  evidence  of  tubercle, 
all  the  so-caUed  strumous  inflammations  are  not  tuberculous.  The 
constitutional  condition  or  diathesis,  moreover,  regarded  by  sui- 
geons  as  sti'umous,  is  certainlj'  something  more,  though  diflicidt  to 
define,  than  a  mere  state  of  debihty  or  feeble  health.  It  would 
ajjpear,  therefore,  that  the  so-called  strumous  inflammations, 
though  often  tubercular,  are  sometimes  of  a  simple  chronic  char¬ 
acter,  and  only  distinguishable  from  ordinary  chronic  inflammations 
by  the  indolence  of  their  coui'se  and  the  tendency  of  them  products 
to  undergo  caseation  or  become  secondaiily  infected  by  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  And  further  that  the  strumous  condition  or  diathe.sis  is  a 
constitutional  state  m  which  certain  tissues  and  organs  possess  a 
feeble  resisting  i^ower,  and  are  hence  exceedingly  liable  to  be  in¬ 
fected  bj'  the  tubercle  bacillus  or  on  very  slight  injmy  to  become 
inflamed,  whilst  the  most  tiifling’  iiiitation,  as  liiction,  tension,  or 
2)ressm'e,  is  then  sufficient  to  keejj  such  inflammation  ujn 

The  causes  of  the  condition  known  as  the  strumous  diathesis  are 
hardly  known,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  hereditaiy,  and  has  been 
attiibuted  to  bad  hygienic  conditions  of  all  kinds,  as  imjjure  air, 
dark  and  damp  dwellings,  improper  or  insufficient  food,  &c.  It  i.s 
said  to  be  especially  common  in  childi'en  born  of  dyspeiitic  or 
phthisical,  or  very  young  or  very  old  parents.  Syphilis  in  the 
parent  is  also  believed  by  some  to  be  a  cause. 

Symptoms.— The  general  sjunptoms  which  are  usually  regarded  as 
strumous,  UTespective  of  any  of  the  local  lesions,  as  enlargement  of 
the  tonsils  or  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  eczematous  eruptions  of  the 
skin,  disease  in  the  bones  or  joints,  and  catarrh  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  are  thus  given  by  8ii'  William  Savory,  who  speaks  of 
two  chief  foi-ms  of  the  diathesis In  the  first,  chstinguished  as 
t  ie  sanyuiueoKs  or  serous,  there  is  a  general  want  of  muscidar 
developnient ;  lor  although  the  figime  may  be  somethnes  plump  and 
lul,  the  limbs  are  soft  and  flabby;  the  skin  is  fau-  and  thin,  show- 
ing  the  blue  veins  beneath  it;  the  features  are  very  deHcate ;  often 
a  briihantly  transparent  rosy  colom-  of  the  cheeks  contrasts  stronglv 
and  strikingly  with  the  siUToundhig  iiallor;  the  eyes  grey  or  blue, 
are  large  and  humid,  with  sluggish  pupils  sheltered  by  long  silken 
ashes;  hau  fine,  blonde,  auburn,  or  rod;  teeth  white  and  often 
Jiittle ;  there  i.s  fi-cquently  a  fulness  of  the  u])]ier  lip  and  aho  nasi  ; 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  commonly  broad,  with  convex  nails  bent 
over  them  extremities.  Such  person.s  usually  j.ossoss  much  energy 
and  sensibility,  with  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  si)irits  ;  thev  ofteii 
possess,  too,  considerable  beauty.  In  this  variety,  with  the  .same 
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delicacy,  the  skin  and  eyes  are  sometimes  dark.  In  the  second, 
distinguished  as  the  j)hle<jmatic  or  mchmcholic,  the  skin,  pale  or 
dark,  is  thick,  muddy,  and  often  harsh,  the  general  as^^ect  dull  and 
heavy;  hail- dark  and  coai’se;  the  mind  is  often,  but  not  alwaj^s, 
slow  and  sluggish.  Children  especially;  in  whom  the  diathesis  is 
strongly  mai’ked,  are  often  distinguished  by  the  narrow  and  pro¬ 
minent  chest,  the  tumid  and  prominent  abdomen ;  and  the  paste- 
like  complexion ;  the  limbs  are  wasted  ;  the  circulation  languid ; 
chilblains  are  common  on  the  extremities  ;  the  mucous  membranes 
particularly,  and  above  all  of  them  the  digestive,  are  liable  to 
morbid  action ;  the  breath  is  often  sour  and  foetid ;  the  tongue  is 
fluxed,  and  the  papiUai  towards  the  apex  red  and  prominent ;  the 
bowels  act  irregularly,  and  the  evacuations  are  unusually  offensive ; 
the  digestion  weak;  the  appetite  variable  and  capricious.” 

An  account  of  the  lesions  of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes, 
tonsils,  lymiihatic  glands,  bones,  joints,  testis,  &c.,  which  were 
regarded  by  the  older  pathologists  as  local  symptoms  of  strmna,  but 
are  now  generally  believed  to  be  due  to  tubercular  infection,  is 
given  in  the  section  on  Diseases  of  Regions. 


SYPHILIS. 

Syphilis  may  be  divided  into  1,  the  acqmred,  and  2,  the  inherited 
or  congenital. 

Acquired  syphilis  is  a  constitutional  disease  due  to  direct 
inoculation  with  a  specific  vii'us.  It  is  characterized  by  the  appear¬ 
ance,  after  a  certain  period  of  incubation  during  which  the  poison  is 
circulating  in  the  system,  of  a  local  lesion  at  the  seat  of  inoculation, 
followed  by  indui-ation  of  the  nearest  l;^nnphatic  glands,  and  after  a 
variable  time  by  certain  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  and  more  rarely  of  the  deeper  tissues,  and  still  latei  Iia 
fibroid  changes  in  the  tissues  and  viscera,  or  the  formation  of 
gummata  which  are  exceedingly  liable  to  break  down  and  sup- 

pm’ate.  i  i 

General  vutline  of  the  disease.— Beyond  perhaps  a  shght  abrasion, 

which  heals  in  a  few  days,  and  is  possibly  thought  uo  more  of, 
nothing  is  probably  noticed  till  about  tluee  weeks  _  to  a  month. 
Attention  is  then  called  to  the  part  by  a  slight  irritation,  and  a  lod 
Dannie  may  bo  noticed  which  slowly  enlarges,  becomes  indicated  at 
the  base,  and  perhaps  ulcerates.  This  papido  or  ulcer  is  called  the 
primiiry  chana-e,  and  the  period  which  intervenes  between  the  date 
of  inoculation  and  its  appearance  the  period  of  incnhatwn.  Ihe 
induration  of  the  sore  increa.ses,  and  the  ueighhoiuing  glands 
become  hard  and  shotty.  In  from  six  weeks  to  three  mon tins  from 
the  date  of  inoculation,  affections  of  the  skin  andmncoiis  mciuhrane 
begin  to  show  thomsolvos,  and  arc  known  as  secondary  mamfesta- 
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tions.  The  period  between  their  appearance  and  the  indru'ation  of 
the  chancre  is  sometimes  called  the  secondary  incubative  period, 
during  which  time  malaise,  pain  in  the  Kmbs,  lassitude,  &c.,  are 
noticed.  The  secondary  affections  are  symmetrical,  and  though 
generally  confined  to  certain  supeidicial  changes  in  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane,  at  times  attack  the  deeper  structures,  as  the 
bones,  u-is,  &c.  The  secondary  stage  may  last  from  two  months  to 
two  years,  and  no  further  changes  may  manifest  themselves,  the 
disease  appearing  to  be  worn  out;  or  after  a  few  months  or  years 
of  a25parent  cure,  further  changes,  known  as  tertiary  symj)toms,  may 
make  their  appearance.  The  tertiary  affections  are  asymmetricai, 
and  not  only  attack  the  superficial  parts,  but  are  especially  common 
in  the  deeper  structui-es,  as  the  bones,  periosteum,  and  viscera.  They 
consist  in  the  formation  of  gummatous  material  in  the  skin  and 


mucous  membrane,  which  is  veryjwone  to  break  down  and  ulcerate; 
and  of  gummatous  swellings  in  the  bones,  periosteum,  and  viscera,' 
leading  to  suppuration,  fibroid  changes,  necrosis,  serious  contrac¬ 
tions,  paralysis,  &c.  The  tertiary  affections  may  last  for  years  or 
even  for  life,  and  not  infreciuently  terminate  fatally  when  involving 
vital  structures.  It  .should  be  thoroughly  understood,  however” 
that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  stages  of  syphilis.  The  one  may  merge  into  the  other,  or 
the  secondary  srunptoms  may  last  into  the  period  usually  assigned 
to  the  tertiary,  whilst  the  latter  may  show  themselves  a  few  months 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  sore.  Syirhilis,  like  the  exanthe¬ 
mata,  as  a  rule  confers  immunity  upon  the  patient  from  a  second 
attack,  although  in  rare  instances  a  second  attack  has  been  known 
to  occur.  As  long  as  the  patient  shows  secondary  manifestations 
of  syphilis,  it  will  probably  be  transmitted  to  any  offspring.  Hence, 
as  a  rule,  a  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  marry  for  fully  two 
j  ears  after  the  disajjjiearance  of  the  secondary  symptoms. 

PRIMARY  SYPHILLS.— The  primarj^  or  infecting  chancre,  or  hard 
sore  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  though  most  often  met  with  on  the 
genitals,  niay  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body  exposed  to  infection, 
and  hence  is  not  infrequent  on  the  fingers  of  accoucheurs,  the  lips, 
m])ple,  &c.  On  the  genitals  its  most  frequent  situation  is  on  the 
prepuce  just  behind  the  corona  glambs  in  the  male,  and  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  labia  in  the  female ;  but  it  is  often  met  with  on 
the  glans,  the  .skin  of  the  penis,  and  just  within  the  urethra  ;  more 
rarely  on  the  vaginal  walls  and  os  uteri.  It  is  commonly  produced 
hy  direct  contact  with  another  chancre,  or  a  mucous  tubercle  or 
other  secondary  lesion  ;  but  it  may  also  be  contracted  indirectly  in 
many  ways,  as  by  drinking  out  of  an  infected  ve.s.sel,  or  by  inocula¬ 
tion  with  infected  lymidi  in  vaccination.  The  exact  nat'iu-e  of  the 
virus  IS  not  known,  but  is  believed  by  many  to  be  a  specific  form 
of  bacillus.  It  IS  probable  that  it  is  generally  inoculated  through 
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a  crack  or  abrasion,  except  in  situations  where  the  skin  or  mucous 
nienihraue  is  verj’’  thin  and  delicate.  The  iieriod  of  incubation 
varies  from  ten  days  to  six  or  seven  weeks  or  even  longer.  When, 
however,  the  sj-jihilitic  vinis  is  inoculated  in  the  pure  state  it 
usually  gives  rise  to  no  sign  till  thi'eo  to  five  weeks,  when  a  small 
papule  will  be  noticed,  which  enlarges  and  becomes  indurated  at 
the  base,  and  may  either  remain  as  an  indicated  nodule  tlu'oughout 
or  if  irritated  change  into  a  small  ulcer.  Not  infi-equently,  how¬ 
ever,  the  virus  may  be  conveyed  in  the  pus  of  a  non-infecting 
or  soft  chancre,  under  which  cticumstances  a  soft  chancre  will  form 
in  two  or  three  days  wliilst  the  syphilitic  poison  is  still  circulating 
in  the  system,  and  after  the  incubative  period  is  iiassed  wdl  manifest 
itself  locally  by  induration  about  the  base  of  the  soft  sore,  or,  if 
this  is  healed,  by  an  indiuated  nodule  at  its  former  site.  The 
characters  of  an  infecting  chancre  vary.  In  the  tyiiical  form 
[Hunterian  chancre),  it  is  raised  though  slightly  depressed  at  its 
centre,  wliilst  its  surface  is  either  glazed  or  covered  with  epithelial 
debris  or  scanty  secretion ;  there  is  scarcely  any  inflammation,  but 
marked  and  shaiqily  cticumscribed  indui'ation  about  its  base.  The 
indiu'ation,  however,  may  be  absent  in  chancres  on  the  glans  penis 
and  on  the  female  genitals,  and  is  seldom  well  marked  in  chancres 
on  parts  of  the  body  other  than  the  genitals.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  moreover,  that  a  non-infecting  sore  when  inflamed  may  be 
attended  with  some  inflammatoiy  indui’ation,  and  hence  may  be 
mistaken  for  an  infecting  sore.  This  inflammatory  induration, 
however,  is  diffused,  and  fades  away  into  the  simrounding  parts ; 
whereas  the  induration  of  hn  infeeting  sore  feels  as  if  a  piece  of 
cartilage  or  iiarclmient  had  been  inserted  luider  the  sldn.  Infecting 
chancres,  though  usually  single,  may  be  multiple  if  several  spots 
are  inoeidated  at  the  same  time,  all  then  appearing  at  the  same 
stage  of  development;  but  when  a  prunary  chancre  has  once 
declared  itself,  showing  that  the  system  is  impregnated  with  the 
poison,  other  chancres  can  no  longer  be  produced  by  inoculation  in 
the  same  patient.  The  dui’ation  of  a  iirimary  chancre  varies.  It 
usually  disappears  quickly  under  the  influence  of  mercui’y,  but  if 
untreated  may  last  for  many  months.  The  lymphatic  glands 
generally  become  enlarged  about  the  same  time  as  the  indiu’ation 
of  the  primal’}^  sore,  a  condition  known  as  indurated  huho.  Thus, 
if  the  chancre  is  on  the  genitals  or  about  the  anus,  the  inguinal 
glands  are  those  affected;  if  on  the  finger,  the  cpitroclilear  or 
axillary ;  if  on  the  liji,  the  submaxillary.  They  have  a  hard,  shotty 
feel,  remain  distinct  fi'om  each  other,  are  painless,  not  adherent  to 
the  skin,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  sui)purate.  The  induration  is 
commonly  greater  in  the  inguinal  glands  than  in  those  of  other 
situations  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  enlargement  is  not  so 
marked.  The  induration  may  subsequently  affect  all  the  glands  of 
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the  body,  especially  the  posterior  chain  in  the  neck.  If  the  chancre 
is  irritated  or  inoculated  with  pus  from  a  soft  chancre,  or  a  soft 
chancre  has  formed  simultaneously,  then  a  suppurating  bubo  may 
occur. 

Secondary  syphilis. — The  secondarj'  sj-mptoms  consist  of 
certain  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  general 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  more  rarely  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  such  deeper  structures  as  the  iris  and  periosteum.  They 
generally  set  in  from  six  weeks  to  threo  months  after  the  apjiearance 
of  the  primary  sore.  They  may  assume  a  very  severe,  or  a  very 
mild  form,  or  they  may  not  occur’  at  all,  or  may  be  so  slight  as  to 
be  overlooked. 

The  skin  eruptions  may  take  various  forms.  The  earliest  to 
appear  is  usually  a  roseolous  rash  over  the  chest  and  abdomen.  It 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a  congested  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrfine  of  the  fauces,  giving  I’ise  to  a  slight  sore-throat.  This 
rash  is  produced  merely  by  local  congestion,  and  hence  fades  on 
pressm-e  and  usually  disappears  in  a  short  time.  But  should  the 
congestion  continue,  some  infiltration  of  the  skin  may  occru’,  and 
the  epithelium  take  on  increased  growth,  and  be  thrown  off  in  the 
form  of  scales,  the  eruption  being  then  known  as  a  scaig  sj-jrhilide 
ov  psoriasis.  Should  further  infiltration  occur,  a,  papular  sypliibde, 
or  liche^i,  may  be  produced ;  or  if  the  process  is  more  acute,  serum 
may  be  exuded,  and  raise  the  cuticle  in  the  form  of  small  vesicles, 
or  even  of  large  blebs,  conditions  which  are  spoken  of  as  a  vesicular 
sj’philide  or  eczema,  and  as  a  bullous  syphilide  or  pemphigus  respec¬ 
tively.  Both,  however,  are  rare,  and  the  latter  seldom  occiu’s, 
except  in  congenital  syphilis.  Still  later,  especially  where  the 
patient  is  debilitated,  the  vesicles  may  be  converted  into  pustules 
(  pustular  syphilide),  while  the  pustules  again  may  dry  into  scabs, 
which  fall  off,  leaving  no  scar  beneath  {syphilitic  ecthyma) ;  or  if 
the  patient  is  cachectic,  or  his  constitution  broken  down,  ulceration 
may  ensue  beneath  the  scabs  {rupia).  The  ap2iearance  jiresented  by 
rupia  is  peculiar.  As  the  ulceration  jiroceeds  in  depth  and  extent, 
larger  and  larger  scabs  are  successively  formed  beneath  those  above 
which  are  thus  jiu-shed  forward,  giving  the  mass  the  ajijieai'ance  of 
a  limpet-shell.  Each  rupial  spot  is  surrounded  by  a  dusky-red 
areola,  and  on  the  separation  of  the  scab,  a  foul  c’ircular  ulcer  is 
left,  which,  on  healing,  leaves  a  permanent  scar.  Eupia  by  some 
is  regarded  as  an  early  tertiary,  by  others  as  a  late  secondary,  affec¬ 
tion.  With  the  exception  of  rupia  the  eruptions  in  syphilis  resemble 
those  due  to  non-syphiEtic  causes.  They  are,  however,  all  modified 
by  their  coppery  or  raw  ham  colour,  by  more  or  less  surrounding 
pigmentation,  by  their  symmetrical  arrangement,  by  the  circular  or 
crescentic  shape  of  the  patches,  by  the  absence  of  itching,  by  the 
absence  of  the  large  silvery  scales  seen  in  ordinary  psoriasis,  by 
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their  predilection  for  certain  situations — i.e.,  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
the  space  between  the  shoulders,  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  forehead, 
especially. about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  the  palms  and  soles,  and  the 
flexor  aspect  of  the  limbs ;  and  lastl3^  bj^  their  polymorphism— f.e., 
their  mixed  character,  the  eruption  being  here  jiapular,  here  scalj’', 
here  pustular,  &c.  In  situations  where  the  parts  are  moist,  as  about 
the  mouth,  anus,  and  scrotal  folds,  the  papillae  become  succulent 
and  the  epithelium  sodden,  forming  cundi/lomata.  Where  such 
occur  between  the  toes,  ulceration  ma}'  ensue  {rharjades)  ;  but  this 
condition  is  not  common,  except  as  the  result  of  uncleanliness. 
Ooiidi/lomcita  appear  as  low,  soft,  flattened,  sessile  elevations  of  a 
whitish  colour,  with  a  smooth  surface,  covered  b.v  a  moist  secretion, 
and  often  of  considerable  size.  The^"  are  intenselj'  contagious,  and 
when  occurring  where  two  skin  surfaces  are  in  contact,  as  about  the 
anus  and  labia,  are  usuallj'  symmetrically  placed  on  either  side. 
The  affections  of  the  mucous  memhrane  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
skin,  and  are  also  usualty  symmetrical.  At  first,  thej-^  consist  of 
mere  congestions,  later  of  infiltrations  with  overgrowth  and  sodden- 
ing  of  the  ei)ithelium  [mucous  tubercles),  and  subsequently  of  super¬ 
ficial  ulcerations  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  infiltrating  inflam¬ 
matory'  exudation.  Mucous  tubercles  are  especially  common  about 
the  palate  and  fauces,  ^ide  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  cheek,  and 
appear  as  slightly  elevated  whitish-looking  patches,  giving  the  jiart 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  having  been  rubbed  over  with  niti-ate 
of  silver.  The  rdcers,  which  occur'  in  similar  situations,  particularly 
about  the  tonsils  and  corners  of  the  mouth,  are  usually  of  a  cres¬ 
centic  shape,  with  sharp-cut  edges,  and  are  quite  superficial. 
Similar  mucous  patches  and  ulcers  may' occur  in  the  larynx  or  about 
the  anrrs  or  in  the  rectum. 

During  the  later  secondary'  stages,  besides  the  superficial  erujitions 
and  ulcerations  which  may'  still  bo  present,  the  deeper  structures 
may'  become  involved. '  Amongst  these  may  bo  mentioned  the 
iris’,  periosteum,  bones,  joints,  ear,  and  testicle.  The  lymydiatic 
glands,  ]iot  only  those  nearest  to  the  primary'  sore,  Imt  over  all  the 
body,  become  affected,  the  posterior  cervical  more  particularly  so. 
This  combtion  is  of  service  in  diagnosis ;  but  as  it  gives  rise  ti>  no 
symptom,  it  is  generally  overlooked  by  the  patient.  Si/philitlc  iritis 
is  especially  characterized  l)y'  the  presence  of  nodules  of  lynqdi  on 
the  iris,  the  effusion  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  comi)aratively 
■small  amount  or [)ain,  and  its  amenability  to  mercurial  treatment. 
But  the  irregular  pujal,  discoloured  iris,  circumcorncal  zone  of 
cungestion,  photophobia,  and  patches  of  ])igment  on  the  lens,  are 
also  ])rescnt  as  in  other  forms  of  iritis.  Tlie  periostitis  seldom  gives 
rise  to  the  distinct  nodes  so  common  in  the  tertiary  stage; 
otherwise  the  synuptoms  ai’O  similar.  The  joiuf-ajltctious  are 
like  those  in  rheumatism,  and  exhibit  nothing  very  characteristic. 
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Epididijmitis  and  orchitis  are  occasionally  observed,  and  are  then 
generally  symmetrical,  thus  differing  from  the  gummatous  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  testicle  in  the  tertiary  stage. 

The  general  health  usually  suffers,  the  haii’  becomes  thin  [syphilitic 
alopecia),  and  the  patient  ansemic.  At  times  severe  cachexia  ensues, 
attended  by  much  wasting  and  prostration. 

Tertiary  syphilis. — The  symptoms  of  the  tei'tiary  stage  com¬ 
monly  occur  after  a  period  of  apparent  cure,  sometimes  within  a 
few  months  after  the  cessation  of  the  secondary  symptoms,  at  other 
times  not  till  after  many  j’ears.  Occasionally,  however,  thej^  RRiy 
lie  manifested  within  a  few  months  of  the  primarj^  sore,  i.e.,  during 
the  period  usually  assigned  to  the  secondary  stage.  Moreover, 
between  the  tenuination  of  the  secondary^  and  the  onset  of  the 
tertiary,  certain  skin  eruptions,  enlargements  of  the  testicle,  choroid¬ 
itis,  inflammations  and  ulcerations  of  the  tongue,  and  psoriasis  of 
the  palms  maj^  occur,  and  have  been  spoken  of  as  “reminders.” 
They  are  by  some  regarded  as  constituting  an  intei’mediaiy  stage. 
The  tertiary  affections  proper  are  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  the 
secondary,  and  .show  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure.  They 
depend  upon  chronic  inflammations  in  various  tissues  and  organs 
leading  to  the  formation  of  granidatioii-tissue  [gunimut(():  The 
gummata  may  undergo  caseation  and  break  down,  producing  when 
.situated  in  the  subcutaneous  and  submucous  tissue  characterislic 
ulcers ;  or  they  may  continue  for  indefinite  periods,  or  be  slowly 
absorbed  under  appropriate  treatment,  leaving  fibroid  thickenings 
and  scarrmgs  in  the  capsules  and  substance  of  the  affected  (jrgans. 
These  gummata  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  t(j  a  walnut,  ancl  are 
intimately  blended  with  the  suiTounding  tissues.  They  consist, 
roughly,  of  three  zones ;  in  the  central,  the  cells  are  breaking  down 
and  undergoing  fatty  change ;  in  the  next  zone  the  cells  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  fibrillated  matrix ;  in  the  outer  zone  niunerous  vessels 
ramify  among  the  cells.  The  breaking  down  of  the  central  portion 
is  attiibuted  tD  changes  in  the  vessels  causing  a  diminution  of  their 
calibre  or  complete  thrombosis,  whereby  the  blood-supply  of  the 
cantral  zone  is  cut  off  and  degeneration  consecpiently  ensues. 
Amongst  the  most  common  of  the  tertiary  lesions  may  be  mentioned 
— 1 ,  chronic  gummatous  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and  bones, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  nodes,  caries,  or  necrosis,  and  giving  rise, 
as  when  attacking  the  bones  of  the  nose,  to  horrible  deformity  ;  2, 
gummat(jus  infiltration  of  the  skin  aiul  mucous  membi'ane  [tubercu¬ 
lar  syphilide)  terminating  in  scri)iginous  ulceration  ;  3,  gummatous 
swellings  in  the  subcutaaieous  and  submucous  tissue  which  may 
break  down,  forming  deep  ulcers  the  cicatrization  of  which  cause's 
severe  contractions,  as  for  instance  those  seen  in  stricture  of  the 
pharynx,  glottis,  and  rectum ;  4,  gmumata  in  the  muscles ;  5, 
gummata  in  the  tongue,  producing  scarring  and  ulcers  apt  to 
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terminate  in  epithelioma;  6,  affections  of  the  nervous  system 
leading  to  ^jaralysis  ;  7,  affections  of  the  arteries  leading  to  embo¬ 
lism  or  aneui’j^sm ;  and  8,  girmmata,  followed  by  contraction  and 
fibroid  changes  in  the  liver,  lungs  and  other  viscera.  The  various 
tertiary  lesions  will  be  further  described  under  Diseases  of  the 
special  Tissues  and  Organs ;  for  those  affecting  the  lungs,  liver, 
kidneys,  and  nervous  system,  a  work  on  Medicine  must  be  con¬ 
sulted.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  tertiary  lesions  are 
usually  asymmetrical ;  that  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  contagious ; 
that  they  are  chronic  in  their  course ;  and  that  they  often  prove 
fatal  by  affecting  important  organs,  as  the  lungs  or  brain,  or  by 
causing  constriction  of  a  passage,  as  the  larynx  or  rectum. 

The  ircitment  of  syphilis  necessarily  varies  according  to  the 
constitutional  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  stage  of  the 
disease.  The  primary  sore  requii'es  no  other  local  treatment  than 
the  application  of  iodoform  or  black-wash  and  protection  from 
irritation.  Some,  however,  still  advocate  its  destruction  by  caustics 
or  complete  excision,  and  fmther  recommend  removal  at  the  same 
time  of  the  nearest  indicated  glands.  The  majority  of  Siu-geons 
have  regarded  such  treatment  as  useless,  believing  that  the  indura¬ 
tion  of  the  primary  sore  is  merely  an  indication  that  the  disease  is 
afready  established  in  the  constitution.  Moreover,  excision  has 
repeatedly  failed  to  prevent  the  occiurence  of  secondary  sjTuptoms. 
At  the  InteiTiational  Medical  Congress  at  Berlin,  however,  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  was  in  favour'  of  the  possibility  of  aborting  the 
disease  by  an  early  excision.  Constitutionally,  mercuij  in  some 
form  is  by  the  majority  of  Sur'georis  thought  to  be  necessary  in  all 
cases.  It  must,  however,  be  given  with  caution  to  strunrous  and 
tuberculous  subjects,  and  to  persons  whose  constitution  is  impaired 
by  dissipation,  alcohol,  or  bad  living.  It  should  be  withheld  in 
chronic  Bright’s  disease;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  some 
patieirts  exhibit  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  in  that  they  are  violenth 
salivated  by  a  grain  or  two  of  the  drug.  Mercury  may  be  given,  1, 


iodide  in  doses  of  ^  a  grain  to  2  grains,  combined  with  ^  to  ^  of  a 
grain  of  opium  to  prevent  purging,  maybe  given  two  or- three  tunes 
a  day,  or  the  inerciuy  and  chalk  powder  in  doses  of  from  -  to 
graiiis,  or  calomel  or  bliie-pfil  may  be  substituted  for  it.  As  a 
mixture,  the  perchloride  in  doses  of  ^  to  ^  of  a  gram,  combined 
with  ammonia,  is  very  iisefid.  The  green  iodide  possesses  an 
advantage,  in  that  the  iodine  prevents  an  accuniidation  of  nreicui> 
in  the  system.  Tannate  of  mercury  is  highly  recoinmended  ly  some 
Siu'gooAs,  since,  being  unaffected  by  dilute  acids,  it  passes  through 
the  stomach  without  change,  but  on  rcachuig  the  diiodeiumi  is 
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reduced  by  tbe  alkaline  secretions  to  its  metallic  state,  the  globules 
being  so  minute  that  they  are  believed  to  be  capable  of  absorption 
by  the  villi.  Hence,  it  is  less  liable  than  other  preparations  to  set 
up  gastro-enteritis  and  diarrhoea,  and  having  no  cumulative  pro¬ 
perties  there  is  less  fear  of  salivation.  It  is  raj)idly  absorbed  and 
as  quickly  eliminated  by  the  urine.  The  drug,  moreover,  is  stable. 
It  should  be  given  in  the  fonn  of  a  piU  in  doses  of  gr.  1^.  Where 
mercury  given  by  the  mouth  causes  much  irritation  of  the  bowels, 
it  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  an  inunction,  half  a  di-achm  to  one 
di'achm  of  mercmlal  ointment  being  rubbed  into  the  inner  jsart  of 
the  thigh  or  the  axilla  night  and  morning,  the  parts  being 
thoroughly  washed  every  day  to  prevent  the  ointment  accumulating 
in  the  sweat-ducts,  &c.  This  is  a  rapid  way  of  bringmg  the  patient 
under  the  influence  of  the  di-ug,  as  is  also  fumigation  with  calomel 
or  other  preparation  of  merciu’y,  though  this  latter  method  may  be 
followed  by  violent  salivation.  Subcutaneous  injection  appears  to 
possess  no  special  advantages  over  the  other  methods  except  i)er- 
haps  m  obstinate  tertiary  nerve  lesions,  and  is  apt  to  cause  sores  or 
abscesses  at  the  jjoint  of  puncture.  The  preparations  commonly 
injected  are  the  perchloride,  gr.  |  to  j,  the  salicylate,  gr.  1^.  When 
injected  with  liquid  paraffin  as  the  vehicle  signs  of  pulmonary  em¬ 
bolism  have  been  observed.  The  effects  of  the  mercury  should  be 
judged  by  its  action  on  the  primary  sore  and  secondary  affections. 
Under  its  influence  the  induration  of  the  sore  rajiidly  disappears, 
and  the  rash  fades.  It  should  never  be  pushed  beyond  causing  a 
sHght  soreness  of  the  gums,  the  fonnation  of  a  red  line  on  their  free 
margin,  and  tenderness  on  biting.  Should  salivation  occm-,  the 
mercuiy  should  be  immediately  stopped,  a  gentle  pm-gative  given, 
the  mouth  rinsed  with  a  gargle  of  chlorate  of  j)otash,  and  iron 
taken  internally.  The  mercury  should  also  be  intermitted  lor  a  few 
weeks  or  so  at  a  tune  if  symptoms  of  depression  come  on.  During 
the  mercmial  course  the  patient  should  avoid  chills  and  abstain 
from  alcohol,  fresh  fi’uit,  and  food  liable  to  disturb  the  digestion 
and  set  up  diarrhoea.  The  mercurial  com’se  maj^  with  advantage  be 
continued  for  a  year  or  more,  and  on  its  termination  iron,  tonics, 
and  cod-liver  oil  should  be  given,  whilst  change  of  air  and  the  baths 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  or  HaiTogate  will  be  found  beneficial.  If  mer¬ 
cury  cannot  be  taken  or  is  contra-indicated,  iodide  of  i)otassium 
with  a  tonic  treatment  may  be  tried.  Dming  the  secondary  stages 
mercury  .should  still  be  continued  internally.  Locally,  condylomata 
are  best  treated  by  dusting  them  with  equal  parts  of  calomel  and 
oxide  of  zinc,  luider  which  they  drj^  up  very  rapidly.  Mucous 
tubercles  about  the  fauces  may  be  gargled  with  black -wash  ;  super¬ 
ficial  cracks  and  ulcers  on  the  lips,  tongue,  &c.,  may  lie  touched  with 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  lotion  of  bicyanido  of 
mercury  or  chromic  acid.  Iritis  should  bo  energetically  treated  by 
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niercm'y,  or  if  this  isi  ali’eady  being  given,  the  dose  should  be 
inereased,  whilst  locaU}^  atropine  should  he  chopped  in  the  eye,  and 
if  there  is  much  pain  and  the  coicgestion  is  acute,  leeches  or  hhsters 
should  be  applied  to  the  temple.  In  the  tertiarij  stages  iodide  of 
p)otassimii  has  the  most  marked  effect.  It  may  often  ho  advan¬ 
tageously  comhined  with  ammonia,  (]^uinine,  iron,  or  cod-liver  oil, 
or  even  with  small  doses  of  merccu'y  if  the  affection  proves  intrac¬ 
table.  If  badly  tolerated  kola  chocolate  may  be  given  with  it,  or 
iodide  of  sodium  or  ammonimn  substituted  for  it.  In  tertiary 
nerve  lesions  intramuscidar  injections  of  perchloride  of  mercuiy 
(gr.  1)  or  of  salicylate  of  merciu’y  (gr.  1^)  are  sti'ongly  recom¬ 
mended.  The  injections  are  usually  made  once  a  week  or  oftener 
in  the  gluteal  region,  the  sj’ringe  being  passed  deeply  into  the 
underlying  muscle.  The  treatment  of  tertiary  syphihs  will  be 
referred  to  more  in  detail  under  the  Diseases  of  Tissues  and  Organs. 

Shoidd  phagedsena  occur,  it  must  be  energetically  treated  by  the 
continuous  hot  bath,  or  by  the  destruction  of  the  idcer  with  the 
fuming  nitiic  acid  or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury. 

CoXGEXiTAL  OR  IXHERITED  SYi^HiLis  is  syphihs  transmitted  to 
the  offspring  by  one  or  both  of  the  parents,  and  must  be  distinguished 
fi'om  syphilis  contracted  by  the  infant  coming  in  contact  with  a 
chancre  on  the  genitals  during  birth,  which  woidd  be  a  case  of 
acqiured  syphilis.  Cause. — The  poison  is  transmitted  through  the 
spermatozoa  of  the  father,  or  the  ovum  of  the  mother  and  not  by 
thi'ect  inoculation  and  the  formation  of  a  primary  chancre  as  in  the 
acquii'ed  form.  Symptoms. — The  child  is  usually  bom  healthy,  and 
though  the  vii’us  is  present  in  the  system,  the  disease  does  not 
manifest  itseh  as  a  rule  till  the  foiuth  to  the  sixth  week.  In  rare 
instances,  however,  infants  are  born  with  well-marked  signs 
of  syphilis;  and  at  times  the  affection  does  not  show  itself 
till  much  later  iu  life.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  symptoms 
are  those  of  the  tertiary  stage,  not  those  of  the  secondary  stage 
delayed.  The  symptoms  in  a  tj'ihcal  case  usually  set  in  with 
a  clrL’onic  catarrh  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  i)opularly 
known  as  the  simffles,  followed  by  a  rash  on  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  and  mucous  tubercles  and  superficial  ideerations  about  the 
mouth  and  anus.  The  catarrh  may  simidate  merely  a  cold  in  the 
head,  or  be  attended  with  a  muco-piuadeut  discharge,  and  cause 
obstruction  to  respuation  and  dilliculty  in  sucking.  The  eruption, 
like  that  of  the  secondary  stages  of  acqiui'cd  syphihs,  is  symmetrical, 
and  of  the  same  peculiar  coppery  or  raw-ham  colour.  It  is  most 
common  about  the  nates  and  genitals,  where  it  is  usually  erythe- 
iinitous  in  character,  and  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet,  where  it  is  commoidy  scjuamous.  But  it  may  be  papidai'  and 
at  times  bullous  or  pustidar.  A  well-marked  mucous  tubercle  or 
condyloma  about  the  anus  is  pathognomonic  of  the  disea.se.  These 
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symjitoms  are  frequently,  tliough  uot  invariablj',  aceoinpanied  by 
anaemia  and  wasting,  tbe  cbild  looks  sluivelled  and  old,  the  skin 
earthy  and  dry,  whilst  the  hair  may  fall  olf,  and  the  nails,  iris, 
2ieriosteum,  and  bones  may  be  affected  as  ui  the  acquired  form.  At 
this  iieriod  death  is  far  from  uncommon.  Usually,  however,  and 
e.s2iecially  luider  a  mercuiial  course,  the  sjun2itoms  gradually  subside, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  lir.st  year  disa2i2Jear  altogether  and  no  fm-ther 
manifestation  of  the  disease  may  occur  throughout  life.  But 
frequently  after  several  years  of  unmunity  certain  tertiary  affections 
show  themselves,  the  chief  of  these  being  interstitial  keratitis, 
2ieriostitis,  and  osteitis,  followed  by  necrosis,  disease  of  the  ear  often 
ending  in  total  deafness,  ulceration  about  the  palate,  chronic  syno¬ 
vitis  of  one  or  more  of  the  joints,  and  the  formation  of  gummata  in 
the  viscera,  testicle,  &c.  Along  with  these,  certain  important 
diagnostic  s3'm2)toms,  the  result  of  the  former  secondarj'  lesions, 
ina^'  be  present,  viz.,  1,  a  de2n'essed  and  widened  condition  of  the 
biidge  of  the  nose,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  nasal  catarrh  1121011  the 
develo2)inent  of  the  nasal  bones  and  septum ;  2,  radiating  scars 
about  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  result  of  the  cicatiization  of  the 
former  ulcers  {Hutchinson's  lines) ;  3,  a  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
skull,  the  result  of  the  2H'evious  bone-lesion,  consisting  chieflj^  iii  a 
fiuTow  above  the  ej-ebrows,  a  square  forehead,  and  2ii'omiiient 
frontal  eminences  ;  and  4,  a  characteristic  a2)23earance  of  the  23erina- 
nent  central  incisor  teeth,  consequent  1121011  the  action  of  the  stomatitis 
upon  them  while  imt  soft  and  uncut.  The  distinctive  sign  of 
syphilis  in^these  teeth  is  ashght  crescentic  notch  in  the  bitting  edge 
(Fig.  9).  Thej'  are  also  generally  dwarfed,  es23ecialljAn  width,  their 
angles  are  rounded  off,  and  their  sides  convex  in  outline  {pegfjnl 
teeth).  ^  These  a2)pearances  must  be  distinguished  from  those  due  to 
the  action  of  the  mercurial  stomatitis,  the  teeth  so  affected  showing 
orizoiital  markings,  or  hoiiey-comb-like  excavations  in  the  enamel 
(compare  Figs.  9  and  10). 

The  hone-lesions  of  congenital  sy2jhiHs  were  until  recently  over¬ 
looked,  or  confoiuided  with  those  of  lickets,  which  they  much 
resemble.  Two  fonus  are  described,  the  osteophytic  and  the  atrophic.  - 
In  the  osteophyhc  the  cranial  bones  present  localized  and  symmetrical 
iickenings  {Parrot's  nodes)  in  the  region  of  the  frontal  and  parietal 
eminences  {the  natiform  or  Iwt-cross-bim-like  skull),  and  the  long 
bone.s  sub2ieriostcal  eiilargements.  In  the  atropjhic  the  cranial  bones, 
espcciailj-  in  the  occipital  region,  are  tliinned  or  locally  absorbed,  so 
tlial  the  brain  is  only  covered  at  these  spots  by  a  thin  membrane 
{osteoporosis  r.rnnwlahes),  and  the  long  bones  are  enlarged  at  their 
epqihyses  by  the  production  of  ill-formed  bone  and  the  absorption 
of  the  normal  bone.  These  lesions  are  usually  transitory,  and 
generally  give  rise  to  little  inconvenience;  but  at  times  se2)aration 
ol  tile  e2)q)hj'sis  may  occur,  with  inilainmation  of  the  neighbourin'^' 
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joint;  and  wlien  several  bones  are  affected,  tbe  child  may  be  so 
cbary  of  movement  on  account  of  tbe  pain  it  causes  that  infantile 
paralysis  may  be  simulated. 

Treatment— early  stages  mercmy  generally  acts  like  a  charm. 
It  is  best  administered  as  an  inruiction  by  putting  half  a  drachm  of 
blue  ointment  on  the  bmder  of  the  child  and  allowing  it  to  be  thus 
rubbed  mto  the  skin.  Or  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  mercury 
and  chalk  in  doses  of  from  half  to  one  grain,  but  is  then  apt  to  cause 
diarrhoea.  Mercury,  however,  should  be  given  with  caution  if  there 
is  much  marasmus,  and  discontmued  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  have 
cleared  up,  lest  mercurial  stomatitis  be  induced  and  the  permanent 
teeth  suffer  inconsequence  (Fig.  10).  The  child  should  be  well  and 
carefully  fed  diuing  the  mercurial  coruse,  and  small  doses  of  cod- 
liver  oil  may  often  be  taken  with  advantage.  If  the  mother  is  un¬ 


able  to  suckle  the  infant  it  must  ho  brought  up  by  hand,  not  by  a 
wet  muse,  for  fear  of  her  nipple  becoming  affected  with  a  primary 
chancre,  a  danger  the  mother  herself  does  not  run,  even  although 
she  has  exhibited  no  signs  of  syidiilis.  This  inahiUty  of  an  infant 
with  inherited  sjq^hilis  to  mfect  its  mother  (known  as  Culles'  law) 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  a  proof  that  the  mother  had  stiff ered 
from  sjqrhilis  whilst  the  foetus  was  in  utero.  In  some  instances  this 
has  no  doubt  been  the  case.  Eut  in  other  instances  she  has  shown 
no  sign  of  syphilis  diuing  gestation,  and  there  has  been  reliable 
evidence  that  she  had  not  had  the  disease  previously.  The  explana¬ 
tion  offered  by  the  followers  of  M.  Pasteur  is  that  the  syphilis  of 
the  foetus  has  protected  the  mother. 

In  the  later  stages  of  congenital  syphilis,  as  in  those  of  the 
acquired  form,  iodide  of  potassium  is  indicated,  and  may  fi-equently 
be  advantageously  combined  witb  small  doses  of  mercury,  where  the 
later  lesions,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  prove  intractable.  Lastly, 
should  syphilis  be  suspected  in  either  of  the  parents  during  the 
period  of  gestation,  mercury  should  be  administered  to  the  niother ; 
whilst  a  caution  should  be  given  to  both  parents  after  the  birth  of  a 
syphihtic  infant  for  the  sake  of  any  futiuo  offspiing. 
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HE3MOPHLLIA. 

H.ejiophilia,  or  the  hsemoiThagic  diathesis,  is  a  coudition  in 
wliich  bleeding  is  jirone  to  occur  siiontaneously  or  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  and  is  veiy  tlifficult  to  arrest.  The  cause  is  imknown. 
The  affection,  however,  appears  to  be  hereditary ;  it  often  occui’s  in 
members  of  the  same  familj^,  and  nearly  always  in  the  males, 
although  it  is  almost  invariably  transmitted  through  the  female 
line.  The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  obscure,  but  the  arteries  have 
been  found  thin,  the  left  ventricle  hypertrophied,  and  the  tlifferent 
forms  of  leucocjTes  in  the  blood  relatively  altered  in  number.  The 
bleeding  may  be  started  by  the  most  trifling  injuiy,  such  as  a  mere 
scratch  of  the  finger,  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  or  a  bite  of  the  lip 
or  tongue.  Or  it  may  occui-  spontaneously,  when  it  is  sometimes 
lireceded  by  flushings  of  the  face  and  tkrobbiiig  of  the  arteries,  and 
then  commonly  takes  the  form  of  epistaxis,  or  of  extravasations 
beneath  the  skin,  or  of  bleeding  from  the  gmns  or  intestines,  or  of 
effusion  into  a  joint.  When  the  result  of  a  traumatism,  the  blood, 
except  a  large  artery  is  wounded,  oozes  from  the  injurad  surface  in  a 
steady,  continuous,  and  uncontrollable  stream.  The  bleediiig  may 
last  for  weeks  and  then  cease  spontaneously,  leaving  the  patient  iji 
an  amemio  coudition,  from  which,  however,  he  may  speecbly 
recover;  or  it  may  teiminate  fatally.  Successive  attacks  are  common 
at  varying  intervals,  and  to  one  of  these  the  patient  generally 
succumbs.  Should,  however,  he  suiwive  the  peiiod  of  pubertj', 
there  is  a  fair  chance  of  the  tendency  to  bleed  decreasing  with 
advancing  years.  The  treatment  consists  in  i)lacing  the  patient  at 
perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  position,  ajjplying  a  graduated 
compress,  and  in  elevating  the  i)art  when  the  bleeding  comes  from 
a  Limb.  Ligatrue,  the  actual  and  galvanic  cautery  and  acupressure 
only  do  harm  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  wound ;  and  cold,  in 
the  form  of  ice,  is  of  doubtful  benefit.  When  the  blood  comes 
from  a  tooth-socket  a  plug  of  irerchloride  of  iron  may  be  ai)2)licd. 
Internally,  such  di-ugs  as  ergotin,  acetate  of  lead,  gallic  acid,  and 
sclerotic  acid,  are  recomniencled,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  much 
power  in  controlling  the  bleeding.  Eecently  calcium  chhjride 
(grains  10  to  15)  has  been  recommended  internally,  and  as  a  local 
styptic,  a  solution  of  fibrin  ferment  to  which  calcium  chloride  has 
been  added  (see  Styptics,  p.  111).  Wright  has  found  that  the 
internal  use  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  a  case  of  htemophiha  reduced 
the  coagulation-time  from  10  to  5  seconds. 

TUMOURS. 

A  TUMOUR,  as  generally  understood,  is  a  swelling  not  depending 
ui)on  inflammation  or  mere  hypertroi)hy  of  pre-existing  tissue,  and 
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showing  no  tendency  to  undergo  spontaneous  cure  or  to  jdold  to  the 
action  of  medicines.  In  structure  a  tumom'  consists  of  elements 
resembling-  those  of  the  normal  tissues  of  the  body  either  in  the 
inatiu-e  or  in  the  immatm-e  state.  Thus  a  tumom-  may  be  composed 
of  bone,  cartilag-e,  fat,  &c. ;  or  of  cells  hke  those  constituting  the 
epitheliiun ;  or  of  elements  indistinguishable  fi-om  the  rudimentary 
tissues  found  m  the  embryo.  A  timiom-  may  resemble  and  continue 
to  grow  in  the  tissue  in  wliich  it  originates,  merely  displacuig  the 
surroimding  tissues,  as  for  example,  a  fatty  tumom-  growing  in  the 
subcutaneous  fat.  It  is  then  called  homologous.  Or  a  tmnom-  may 
originate  in  one  tissue,  and  retaining  the  ty[je  of  that  tissue,  invade 
another,  as  an  epithelionia  intiltrating  connective  tissue,  muscle,  or 
bone ;  it  is  then  simken  of  as  hete7'olugous.  Homologous  tumom-s 
have  generally  the  str\ictm-e  of  the  matm-e  tissues  of  the  bodj',  as 
fibrous  tissue,  fat,  bone,  &c.,  and  are  usually  mnocent.  Hetero¬ 
logous  tiunom-s,  on  the  other  hand,  commonly  consist  of  cells  like 
those  of  the  more  lowly  organized  or  immatm-e  tissues  [epithdium, 
embryonic  tissue),  and  are  generally  malignant.  The  lower  the 
organization  of  a  tumom-  the  greater,  as  a  rule,  is  its  malignancy, 
although,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Butlin,  “tmuom-s  of  similar 
structm-e  differ  widely  in  then-  power  of  mischief  according  to  the 
part  of  the  body  in  which  they  originate.” 

Devdopjine^d. — All  tumom-s  are  believed  to  arise  by  the  multi- 
l)licat:on  of  pre-existing-  colls,  and  tcj  retain  throughout  then- 
growth  the  type  of  the  cell  fr-om  which  they  spring ;  hence  they 
are  spoken  of  as  connective-tissue  or  as  epithelial  growths,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  originate  in  the  connective  tissue  or  in  the  epithelium. 
Tumom-s  arising-  in  the  connective  tissue  may  at  tii-st  consist 
entu-oly  of  small  round  cells,  with  a  scanty  amount  of  intercellidar 
substance ;  that  is,  they  resemble  yomig  connective  tissue.  They 
may  retain  this  structm-e  throughout  their-  com-se  {sarcoma), 
or  they  may  become  more  highly  developed  and  assume  the 
structure  of  the  more  specialized  connective  tissues.  Thus,  fibri- 
fication  may  occm-  and  the  tumom-  take  the  form  of  matm-e  hbrous 
tissue  {fibroma) ;  or  chondi-ification  or  ossification  may  ensue,  or 
fat  be  deposited  in  the  cells,  and  the  tumour  become  indistiuguish- 
able  in  structru'e  from  normal  cartilage,  bone  or  fat  {enchoudruma, 
osteoma,  lipoma,).  Tumom-s  springing  from  epithelimn  not  only 
retain  the  character  of  epithelium,  but  likewise  that  of  the  special 
form  of  epithelium  from  which  they  are  derived.  Thus  they 
resemble  stpiamous  epithelium  when  derived  from  the  .skin,  sphe¬ 
roidal  epithelium  when  from  a  gland. 

(;'(tj(se._Little  is  actually  known  of  the  etiology  of  tumom-s. 
Some  forms  however  appear  undoubtedly  to  be  duo  to  local  causes, 
such  as  1,  long  continued  irritatiou  ;  2,  chi-onic  inllammation ;  and 
:3  injury  -  but  whether  these  conditions  are  in  themselves  capable 
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of  i^roducing  tumoiu’s  unless  tlie  patient  is  otherwise  in  some 
imknown  way  predisjiosed  to  tiunour-formation  is  still  perhaps 
open  to  question.  The  presence  in  the  completely  developed  tissues 
of  embryonic  remains  which  from  some  unexplained  cause  have 
taken  on  active  growth  later  in  life,  is  also  regarded  hy  some  patho¬ 
logists  as  a  cause.  The  question  however  of  greatest  interest  at 
the  present  time  is  that  of  the  infective  nature  of  the  cancers.  Ro 
far  no  one  lias  succeeded  in  inoculating  the  disease  from  man  to 
animals,  nor  from  animal  to  animal  of  the  same  species,  except  hy 
actually  gi’afting  a  portion  of  the  growth,  and  no  specific  micro¬ 
organisms  of  the  natiu’e  of  a  bacillus  or  micrococcus  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  cultivation-experiments.  In  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
carcinomata  however  peculiar  bodies  have  been  found,  and  are 
believed  by  their  discoverers  to  be  of  the  nature  of  protozoa,  and 
similar  to  the  psorosperms  present  in  the  epithelial  cells  in  coccy- 
diosis,  a  parasitic  rhsease  of  rabbits.  “Wdiether  these  bodies  are  of 
the  natm-e  of  jirotozoa  as  maintained  by  their  discoverers  is  open  to 
dispute.  Rome  of  them  at  any  rate  thus  described  have  been  proved 
to  be  degenerations  of  the  epithelial  cells  or  degenerations  of  the 
nuclei.  The  arguments  for  and  against  the  view  of  the  parasitic 
natiu-e  of  cancer  cannot  be  here  discussed.  Although  it  would 
appear  that  no  true  spores  have  as  yet  been  demonstrated  and  it 
has  been  proved  that  cancer  cannot  be  inoculated,  it  is  possible  that 
the  parasite,  if  such  exists,  may  need  for  its  further  development, 
as  do  the  jirotozoa  of  some  other  para.sitic  diseases,  special  con¬ 
ditions  outside  the  body  of  its  host.  The  fact  that  cancer  is 
endemic  in  certain  localities  seems  to  lend  some  support  to  the  idea 
that  it  may  be  of  miasmo-parasitic  origin.  Mr.  D’Arcy  Power, 
who  has  been  doing  excellent  work  on  this  subject,  declares  himself 
an  nnbeliever  in  any  of  the  cancer  bodies  which  have  yet  been 
discovered,  and  believes  his  experiments  .shew  that  they  are  mei'ely 
the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  epithelium . 

Tumours  have  fimther  been  ascribed  to  such  constitutional  causes 
as  hereditary  prodisjiosition,  the  activity  of  tissue-growth  in  early 
life,  the  slow  degeneration  of  advancing  age,  and  the  les.sened 
re.si.sting  jjower  of  the  tissues  that  may  be  occasioned  by  .such 
de])re.s.sing  influences  as  grief,  anxiety,  or'  mental  strain.  Eesidemee 
m  certain  localities  is  considered  by  some  observers  to  be  a  ]U’0‘- 
disposing  cause  of  some  forms  of  malignant  tumour. 

(  hmcal  course. — ('linically,  tumours  are  s]ioken  of  as  innocent 
and  malignant.  I.  Innocent  tumours  as  a  I'ule  grow  slowlv,  and 
I'esemble  the  fully-foi'mcd  tissues  of  the  body,  and  usually  those 
amongst  which  they  gi'ow.  They  ai'o  generally  cncapsuled,  cir¬ 
cumscribed,  and  freely  movfeable,  merely  di.sjdacing  the  tissues 
around,-  not  infiltrating  them.  They  do  not  involve  the  lym])hatic 
glands,  nor  become  di.sseminatcd  in  distant  mgans ;  neither  do  they 
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recur  if  completely  removed.  They  may,  however,  attain  a  large 
size  and  destroy  life  by  pressing  upon  a  vital  organ,  or  in  other 
ways  interfering  with  its  functions.  II.  Malignant  tumours,  oh  the 
other  hand,  grow  rapidlj%  do  not  resemble  the  fully-formed  tissues 
in  structure,  and  diSer  markedly  in  appearance  from  the  tissues  in 
which  they  grow.  They  are  generally  non-encapsuled  and  infiltrate 
the  surrounding  parts,  whether  these  he  muscle,  fat,  bone,  &c., 
and  in  consequence  become  more  or  less  fixed  and  adherent.  They 
frequently  involve  the  ljunphatic  glands,  and  become  disseminated 
through  the  body  by  means  either  of  the  lymph  or  blood-stream. 
They  usually  recur  after  removal,  in  the  soar,  in  the  corresponding 
lymphatic  glands,  or  in  internal  organs,  and  sooner  or  later  give 
rise  to  a  general  cachectic  condition  known  as  the  cancerous  cachexia. 
Death  is  commonly  due  to  exhaustion  caused  by  the  local  ulcera¬ 
tion,  lunmorrhage  and  pain,  combined  with  the  mental  distress, 
and  the  general  interference  with  nutrition  induced  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  tumour  and  its  dissemination  tlmough  internal 
organs. 

Secondary  changes  are  common  in  tumours,  e.specially  in  those  of 
more  rapid  growth.  Thus  a  tumour  may  become  inflamed,  or  may 
ulcerate,  or  undergo  fatty,  mucoid,  colloid,  pigmentary,  or  cal¬ 
careous  degeneration ;  or  as  the  result  of  these  changes,  or  of 
hfemorrhage  into  its  substance,  cysts,  or,  more  rarely,  cu'cum- 
scribed  abscesses,  may  form  in  its  interior ;  or  the  whole  tumour 
may  undergo  necrosis,  and,  in  exceptional  instances,  slough  away. 

Recurrence  and  dissemination. — Local  recurrence  is  probably  the 
result  of  some  of  the  tumour-elements  having  escaped  removal, 
and  may  take  place  in  the  scar,  or  in  the  tissues  immediately 
aroimd.  Eeproduction  in  the  neighboiuing  lymphatic  glands  is 
believed  to  be  due  to  the  tumour-cells  becoming  arrested  in  the 
lymph- sinuses ;  dissemination  in  more  distant  tissues  and  organs 
to  the  tumour-cells  being  carried  by  the  blood-stream  (which  they 
may  enter  either  directly,  or  indirectly  by  the  l3unph-channels)  to 
these  parts,  where  they  become  lodged  and  form  starting-pomts  for 
secondary  growths.  Secondary  growths,  whether  in  the  glands,  or 
elsewhere,  resemble  in  structime  the  primary  tumour. 

Classification.— -'Ywaiova's  are  here  classified  according  to  their 
anatomical  structm-e.  Thus,  they  may  be  divided  into 

I.  Connective-tissue  tumours,  which  are  such  as  spring  from  the 
connective  tissue.  These  may  be  subdivided  into A.  Those  of 
the  type  of  fully-formed  connective  tissue,  i.e.,  fibrous,  cartila¬ 
ginous,  fatty,  osseous,  and  mucous  tissue:  (1)  Fibroma,  (2)  Fn- 
chondroma,  (3)  Lipoma,  (4)  Osteoma,  (5)  Myxoma,  and  (6)  Papilloma. 
B.  Those  of  the  type  of  the  higher  complex  connective  tissues,  i.e., 
muscle,  nerve,  blood-vessels,  lymphatic  vessels,  and  Ijmphatic 
glands:  (1)  Myoma,  (2)  Neuroma,  (3)  Angioma,  (4)  Lymphangioma, 
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ami  (5)  Lymphoma.  C.  Those  of  the  type  of  young  connective 
tissue:  (1)  Round-celled  sarcoma,  (2)  Spindle-celled  sarcoma,  (3) 
Myeloid  sarcoma. 

II.  Epithelial  and  ylandular  tumours,  which  are  such  as  are  com¬ 
posed  of  cells  like  epithelium.  They  are  divided  into: — A.  The 
innocent:  (1)  Adenoma;  and  B.  The  malignant:  (1)  Spheroidal- 
celled  carcinoma:  (a)  Hard,  scirrhous,  or  chronic  carcinoma;  (b) 
Soft  encephaloid,  or  acute  carcinoma;  and  (c)  Colloid  carcinoma. 
(2)  Squamous-celled  carcinoma  {epithelioma),  and  (3)  Oulumnar- 
celled  or  cylindrical  carcinoma. 

III.  Teratoma,  a  rare  form  of  tumour,  containing  hone,  hair, 
teeth,  or  fragments  of  the  viscera  of  a  supieressed  foetus. 

I.  CONNECTIVE-TISSUE  TUMOURS. 

A.  Tumours  of  the  type  of  fully-formed  connective  tissue. 

Fibromata  or  fibrous  tumours  consist  of  fibrous  tissue,  which 
may  vary  in  densitj'  from  the  firmness  of  a  tendon  or  ligament  to 


Fra.  11. ^-Fibrous  tumour.  Firm  variety.  Fio.  12.— Fatty  tumour. 


the  soft  consistency  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  They  are  quite 
innocent,  grow  slowly,  do  not  return  if  completely  removed,  and  are 
usually  suiToimded  by  a  distinct  capsule. 

_  Structure.— The  firmer  varieties  (Fig.  11)  consist  of  dense  fibrous 
tis.suo  intermixed  with  hut  few  elastic  fibres  and  connective-tissue 
corpuscles.  The  fibres,  as  a  rule,  are  variously  interlaced  witliout 
definite  arrangement,  though  in  some  fibromata  they  form  con¬ 
centric  circles  around  the  blood-vessels.  On  section  they  appear 
firm,  smooth,  and  glistening,  and  of  a  grepsh- white  colour.  The 
vessels  are  usually  small,  thin-wallod,  and  not  numerous,  though 
certain  of  the  fibromata  {naso-pharyngeal  polypi)  are  very  vascular 
and  arc  permeated  by  large  cavernous  blood-spaces.  *Tlio  softer 
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varieties,  formerly  called  fibro-celMar  tmnoui’s,  consist  of  loose 
succnlent  fibrous  tissue,  and  often  contain  large  and  nmnerous 
blood-vessels.  On  section  they  appear  yellowish,  glistening.  Semi¬ 
transparent,  and  gelatinous,  and  a  serous  fluid  can  be  squeezed  out 
rom  the  cut  sui'face. 

Secondary  c/ianyes.— Calcification,  ulceration,  and  mucoid  sotten- 

xno*. 

’usual  seats.— Fibromata  may  grow  from  the  connective  tissue 
anywhere,  but  the  harder  forms  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  peri¬ 
osteum,  especiallv  that  of  the  jaws  {fibrous  epulis),  in  the  utenis 
where  they  are  iiiterniLxed  with  iinstripod  muscle  {myo-fihroma),  in 
the  nem'iiemma  of  nerves  {false  neuroma),  on  the  termination  of 
nerves  {painful  sulcutaneous  tumour),  and  in  the  naso-pharjmx  and 
rectum  {fibrous  polypus).  The  softer  forms  grow  from  the  sub¬ 
cutaneous  and  submucous  tissue,  and  the  hitermuscular  septa,  and 
are  most  frequentlv  met  with  in  the  scrotum,  labium,  and  scalp. 
The  loose  textiu-ed',  large  and  often  pendulous  growths,  occiu-ring 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  known  as  luens,  and  the  small, 
sessile,  or  partially-peduiiculated  tumours  scattered  oyer  the  body 
in  the ’condition  as  molluscuni  fibrosum,  are  varieties  of  soft 
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The  siqns  and  diagnosis  of  fibromata  vary  according  to  then 
situation,  and  wfil  be  again  referred  to  under  the  diseases  of  the 
various  regions  in  which  they  occim.  The  finn  fibromata  aie 
usually  oval  or  globular,  smooth,  painless  unless  attached  to  a 
nerve,  moveable,  very  firm  and  hard,  and  generaUy  single.  The 
softer  forms  are  smooth,  globular,  elastic,  soft  and  pimAess,  espe¬ 
ciallv  when  growing  about  the  scrotum  or  labiiun ;  doughy,  non- 
elastio,  moveable,  pendulous,  and  fleshy  when  occiuTing  as  wens. 
Treatment.— When  practicable  they  should  be  removed. 

LiroM4TA  OR  PATTY  TUMOURS  are  composed  ot  fat  hke  that 
normaUy  found  in  the  body.  They  are  innocent,  and  grow  slov-bh 
but  may  attain  a  large  size,  and  do  not  return  on  lemoval.  Th  ^ 

are  most  common  in  adult  life.  „  „  ,  t  ,  .n  i 

Structure.— Thej  consist  of  masses  of  fat  bound  together  b^ 
delicate  connective-tissue  and  blood-vessels,  and  are  surrounded  as 
a  rule  by  a  thin  capsiile,  which  is  attached  hy  filu-ous  septa  to  the 

skin  The  microscopical  characters  are  seen  in  h  ig.  -. 

'  Secondary  c7m«yes.-Mucoid  softening,  infiammatiou  with  adhesion 
frnm  uressure  and,  very  occasionally,  ulceration  and  calcification. 

Usual  seats.— They  arc  most  common  on  the  shoulders,  back,  anc 
.,ate"thSrthey  Lave  l»en  atWntel  to  in  itabo,,  or  preeuro.  aa 

liv  the  braces,  the  sitting  posture,  &c.  i 

and  diagnosis.-They  form  circumscribed, 
fluctuatino-  painless,  soft,  inelastic  tumours,  generally  sin,^le,  but 
occasionaUv  multii)le.  'Chey  may  be  distmgiushod  from  a  chronic 
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abscess,  a  bursa  or  a  cyst,  the  swellings  for  which  they  are  perhaps 
most  likeh'  to  be  mistaken,  by  the  edge  slipping  from  under  the 
fingers  when  the  side  of  the  tumour’  is  pressed  niDon,  by  the 
dimiiling  of  the  skin  when  pinched  up  between  the  thumb  and 
fiiigers,  and  by  the  non-escape  of  fluid  on  puncture  with  a  grooved 
needle.  They  sometunes,  when  gravity  favours  it,  shift  then-  site 
by  slipping  down  in  the  connective  tissue.  This  is  most  common 
in  the  si)ermatic  cord,  a  liiioma  there  having  a  tendency  to  sbik 
down  into  the  scrotum.  A  diffuse  variety  of  lipoma  is  sometunes 
met  with  ui  the  form  of  s^uirmetrical  masses  of  fat  at  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  below  the  chin.  This  variety  is  mostly  seen  ui  stout 
men  above  middle  age,  and  especially  in  those  who  are  addicted  to 
alcohol. 

Treatuieut. — The  cai)sule  should  be  freel}''  opened,  when  the 
tumour  Will  usuall}'  readily  shell  out.  The  diffuse  form  should 
be  left  alone;  for  such,  bquor  potassie  bi  small  doses  for  long 
periods  may  be  tried.  I  have  certainly  seen  these  tumours  get 
smaller  under  its  use. 

ExcHOXDROiiATA,  OR  CARTiLAGixous  TUMOURS  Consist  of  Car¬ 
tilage,  and  are  always  innocent,  gi’ow  slowly,  and  do  not  retiu'u  on 
removal.  Cartilage,  however,  is 
frequently  develo^jed  in  sarco- 
.matous  tumom’s,  and  it  is  2>i’0- 
bable  that  the  mabgnancj'’  whicli 
enchondi’omata  have  at  times 
a2)2iarently  exhibited  may  have 
been  due  to  the  2’Teseuce  of 
sarcoma  elements  which  were 
overlooked. 

Htructure, — Carttlagiiious  tu¬ 
mours  are  generally  enca2)suled, 
and,  when  large,  are  often  lobu- 
lated.  They  may  consist  of  a  Fia.  I.3.— Cartilaginous  Tumour, 
single  mass  of  cartilage,  without  Upper  half  hyaline  ;  lower  half  fibrous, 
visible  2)iiTtitions,  or  of  luune- 

rous  small  clustered  masses  bound  together  by  connective  tissue 
and  blood-vessels.  On  section  thej'  are  translucent,  bluish-grey, 
pinkish-wliite,  homogeneous  or  coarsely  gi-amilar,  and  frequently 
ma2i2'>ed  out  into  uTegular  lobules.  They  usually  cnjusist  (jf  hyaline- 
or  fibro-cai-tilage.  The  microsco2)ical  characters  of  typical  examples 
of  the  hj'aline  and  fibrous  varieties  are  seen  in  Fig.  16. 

Hrxondary  chamjes. — Calcification,  ossification,  luucoid  softcnin<>’ 
with  formation  of  cysts,  and  ulceration.  ° 

Usual  seats. —{!)  The  bones,  e.s23ccially  the  2ihahinges  of  the  fingers 
and  sometimes  of  the  toes,  the  lower  end  of  the  femiu',  and  the  head 
of  the  tibia  and  humerus,  and  (2)  the  parotid  gland.  Enchon- 
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droinata  may  also  occui'  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  in  the 
testicle. 

The  sryas  and  diagnosis  will  be  given  under  Tmuours  of  Bone 
and  Parotid  gland.  Here  only  need  it  be  said,  that  theii’  chief 
characteristics  are  them  extreme  hardness,  smooth  or  lobidated 
simface,  and  slow  gi'owth.  They  are  usuallj’-  single,  exceiit  in  the 
hands,  where  generally  several  fingers  are  affected.  At  times  they 
are  of  a  softer  consistency  in  places  owing  to  mucoid  softening,  and 
at  times  of  rapid  gi-owth,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  probable  that 
they  contain  sarcomatous  elements.  Although  they  may  occur  at 
aii}^  age,  they  are  most  common  in  the  yomig. 

Treatment. — They  should  bo  removed  where  possible. 

O.STEOirATA  OR  OSSEOUS  GROWTHS  cou.sist  of  ti’ue  boiie.  They 
very  rarely  occur  except  in  connection  with  bone  or  cartilage,  and 
will  again  be  referred  to  under  diseases  of  bone.  Those  gi’owuig  in 
connective  tissue  apart  from  bone  are  probably  other  timioims,  or 
sti'uctures  such  as  cysts,  tendons,  and  muscles,  that  have  rmdergone 
calcification  or  ossification. 

Myxomata  or  mucous  tumours  consist  of  tissue  resembliug 
that  found  in  the  umbilical  cord  and  vitreous  humoim  of  the  eye  ; 
but  many  of  the  growths  that  were  formerly  claimed  as  mjucomata 
would  appear  to  be  fibromata,  sarcomata  or  enchondi’omata  mider- 
going  mucoid  softening.  Pime  myxoma  are  innocent  tumoims  and  do 
not  return  if  completely  removed,  but  they  may  attain  a  large  size. 

Sir  act  are. —They  consist  of  a  soft  gelatinous  semi-ti’anslucent 
material,  enclosed  in  a  loose  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  and  inter¬ 
sected  bj’’  bands  of  fibrous  tissue. 
On  section,  they  are  of  a  pinkish 
or  yellowish-grey  coloiu-,  and  of 
a  soft  gelatuious  consistenc}', 
often  abnost  difiluent;  whilst  a 
tenacious  and  glauy  fluid  contain¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  mucin  oozes 
away  from  the  cut  siud'ace.  Under 
the  microsco2)e  there  arc  seen 
round  and  s23indle  cells  and  stel¬ 
late  cells  with  branching  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  luocesses  forming  a 
delicate  stroma  in  the  meshes  of 
which thehomogeneous,golatinous basis-substance  is  contained  (big. 
M).  The  round  and  .siiindle  cells  vary  in  number,  and  are  not 
shown  in  the  diagram.  Pibrous  tissue,  fat,  cartilage,  and  some¬ 
times  adenomatous  and  sarcomatous  elements  may  likewise  be 
jirosent ;  but  it  is  questionable  in  these  cases  whether  the  tumour 
shoidd  not  be  regarded  as  a  soft  fibroma,  lijioma,  enchondioma, 
sarcoma,  &c.,  undergoing  mucoid  degeneration. 


Fig.  14. — Mj.xoniatoiis  Tumour. 
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Secondary  changes. — Fatty  degeneration,  inflammation,  ulceration, 
and  the  formation  of  blood-cysts  owing  to  ruptiue  of  the  capillary 
vessels. 

Usual  seafc.— They  are  most  often  found  in  the  nose,  where  they 
constitute  the  gelatinous  polj^us.  They  are  also  fomid  in  the 
adipose,  subcutaneous,  submucous,  and  suhserous  tissue,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  periosterun  and  mediflla  of  bone  and  neui’ilemma  of 
nerves. 

Sfy/is.— Except  when  forming  polypi,  as  m  the  nose,  they 
resemble  fatty  and  soft  flbrous  tumoms,  from  which  they  cannot  le 
diagnosed  with  certainty.  The  so-called  gelatinous  or  mucous 
poljTus  will  again  be  referred  to  under  Diseases  of  the  Nose. 

Tj'eatnient. — Removal  where  practicable. 

Papillomata  or  warty  and  villous  tumours  resemble  in 
structure  the  papillae  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane.  They 
include  warts,  condylomata,  and  mucous  tubercles,  and  some  forms 
of  so-caUed  vfllous  tumours.  They  are  innocent  growths,  rarely 
attain  a  large  size,  and  only  occur  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane. 
In  old  people,  however,  warty  growths  are  apt  to  degenerate  into 
epitheliomata ;  and  villous  growths  in  the  bladder  may  destroy 
life  by  the  haemorrhage  to  which  they  frequently  give  rise. 

Structure.— They  all  agree  in  that  they  resemble  hyiiertrophied 
simple  or  compound  papfllae.  Thus,  they  consist  of  several  layers 
of  connective  tissue  sm-roundiug  one  or  more  central  blood-vessels, 
and  are  covered  by  one  or  many  layers  of  epithelium  resembling 
that  natm-al  to  the  part  from  which  they  spring.  The  epithelimn, 
however,  never  penetrates  the  connective  tissue— a  point  that  serve.s 
to  distinguish  them  pathologically  from  epithehoma,  which  in  many 
respects  they  resemble  in  structure.  The  warts  and  warty  growths 
which  form  cucuuiscribed  tumours  or  cauliflower-like  masses  often 
ot  considerable  size,  consist  of  enlarged  papfllae  covered  with  several 
layers  of  horny  epithelium,  and  contain  as  a  rule  only  a  few  small 
blood-vessels.  The  condylomata  and  mucous  tubercles,  which  occur 
as  flattened  elevations  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  respec¬ 
tively,  also  consist  of  enlarged  papillae,  but  the  epithelium  covering 
tiiem  IS  moist  and  sodden,  and  the  connective  tissue,  as  might  be 
expected  from  theii-  rapid  growth,  is  abundantly  infiltrated  with 
small  round  cells.  They  are  always  the  result  of  syi)hilis.  The 
vdlous  tumours,  which  form  delicate  branching  growths  resomliling 
tlie  villi  of  the  chorion,  are  also  classed  by  some  pathologists  as 
papillomata,  even  when  they  grow  from  parts  as  the  interior  of  the 
bladder  where  no  papiUio  exist.  In  such  situations  they  sprim- 
froin  the  sub-epithelial  connective  tissue,  and  owe  tlieir  iiaiiillarv 
shape  to  the  arrangement  of  the  connective  tissue  and  epithelimn 
arouM  the  blood-vessels.  The  latter  are  often  dilated  and  numerous 
and  frequently  give  way,  leading  to  serious  htemorrhagos.  The 
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epithelilun  coveriug  them  forms  a  dehcate  layer,  and  may  often  be 
rubbed  off  or  washed  away  by  the  mine. 

Usual  seats. — Papillomata  in  the  form  of  warts  and  warty  growths, 
are  of  most  frequent  occm-rence  in  the  skin,  especially  of  the  hands 
and  genital  organs,  and  in  the  larynx.  As  condylomata  and  mucous 
tubercles,  they  occur  about  the  anus  and  genitals,  and  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  The  villous  growths 
are  met  with  in  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  larjmx. 

tiecondary  clianyes. — Pigmentation,  ulceration,  and  atrophy.  As 
ago  advances,  the  epithelium  in  the  case  of  the  wai’ty  giowths  is 
liable  to  invade  the  underlying  connective  tissue,  the  papilloma 
being  thus  converted  into  an  epithelioma. 

The  si(j'}is,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  the  different  varieties  of 
papillomata  are  given  under  the  heads  of  skin,  sjqjhilis,  bladder, 
rectum,  and  larynx.  AU  that  need  be  said  here  is  that  wai'ty 
growths,  especially  in  some  situations  as  about  the  genitals,  may 
greatly  resemble  epithelioma,  from  which,  however,  they  may 
generally  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  indm’ation  at  theii' 
base,  slower  gi’owth,  non-impHcation  of  the  glands,  the  probable 
liistory  of  venereal  disease,  and  by  their  occmrence  usually  at  an 
age  yoiuiger  than  that  at  which  epithehoma  is  couuuonly  met  with. 


B.  Tumours  of  the  type  of  the  higher  connective  tissues. 

Tlie  inyornutu  or  muscle  timiom's  consisting  of  uon-striated  or  even 
of  striated  muscular  fibres ;  the  neuromata  consisting  of  true  nervous 
tissue,  either  the  grey  or  the  white ;  the  angiomata,  or  luevi ;  the 
lymphangiomata  consisting  of  dilated  ljunphatics,  and  the  lympho¬ 
mata  and  lymphadenomata  consisting  of  ljunphatic  glandidar  tissue, 
will  receive  no  Imther  attention  here  (see  Noivi,  Diseases  of  Jserves 
and  Lymgdiatics).  Unstriped  muscle  tissue,  it  may  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  is  frequently  foiuid  in  the  so-called  fibroid  timioiu's  {myo- 
fibromata)  of  the  uterus,  of  which,  indeed,  it  often  forms  the  cliief 
pait.  It  is  also  found  in  the  chronically  enlarged  prostate. 


C.  'Tumours  of  the  type,  of  young  connective  tissue.  {Sarcomata.) 

Sarcomata  constitute  a  group  of  tumoui's  resembling  in  structure 
immatui'e  connective  tissue.  They  include  the  hbro-nuclcatod, 
hbro-plastic,  myeloid,  and  rccuiTent  fibroid  tumovu's,  and  many  of 
tlie  so-called  cancers  of  the  older  pathologists.  Normal  cmbiyonic 
tissue  in  the  coui-se  of  development  may  become  fibrous  tissue, 
cartilage,  bone,  &c.  The  sarcomata,  however,  retain  the  structiu-e 
of  young  connective  tissue  thi'oughout  tlieir  life-liistor}' ;  and 
although  in  places,  and  indeed,  in  some  instances  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  tumour,  development  may  proceed,  as  in  the  normal 
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growth  of  the  body,  to  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue,  cartilage,  or 
bone,  yet  the  circumferential  or  growing  iiai’ts  of  the  tumour  will 
always  be  found  to  consist  of  sarcoma  elements.  Hence  the  import¬ 
ance  of  examining  a  growing  part  lest  a  sarcoma  which  has  under¬ 
gone  chondrilication,  ossification,  &c.,  be  pronounced  a  cartila¬ 
ginous  or  osseous  tumoiu'.  The  sarcomata  piesent  the  most  diverse 
characters,  both  as  regards  thcii’  structure  and  their  clinical 
behavioiu’,  but  have  the  following  in  common : — 1.  The  cells  of 
which  they  are  comjiosed  consist  of  masses  of  iirotoplasm  without 
distinct  cell-wall,  and  contain  one  or  more  nuclei.  2.  Each  cell  is 
surrounded  by  a  varjung  amount  of  intercelhilar  substance  which 
has  no  definite  an-angement,  and  does  not  form  alveolar  spaces  as 
in  carciiioma.  3.  The  blood-vessels  have  very  thin  walls,  and 
ramify  among  the  cells,  not  in  the  stroma  as  in  carcinoma ;  indeed, 
they  are  often  mere  spaces  ])ounded  by  the  cells  themselves;  hence 
the  frequency  with  which  hfemorrhages  occiu'  in  the  substance  of 
the  growth.  4.  Dissemination  usually  takes  ]ilace  by  the  blood¬ 
vessels  (not  by  the  lyini^hatics,  as  in  carcinoma),  a  fact  which  may 
probably  be  exjjlained  bj'  the  above-mentioned  relation  of  the 
vessels  to  the  cells,  d.  The  secondary  growths,  when  disseminatioii 
occurs,  are,  as  a  rule,  like  the  inimary,  and  are  most  frequent  in 
the  hmgs.  6.  Sarcomata  grow  by  invading  the  surroimcbng  tissue, 
and  generally  retium  locally  after  removal,  jirobably  because  some 
portion  of  infiltrated  tissue  has  been  left.  7.  They  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  affect  the  hunphatic  glands,  except  when  they  occur  as 
primary  tumours  in  such  glands,  or  invade  glands  from  surrounding 
parts,  or  when  they  grew,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Butlin,  in  the  testis 
and  tonsil,  when  imiDlication  of  the  glands  is  the  rule  rather  thaii 
the  exception.  8.  They  are  of  most  frequent  occuiTence  in  youtlr 
and  early  middle  life.  9.  Their  cut  section,  when  fre.sh,  does  not 
yield  a  milky  juice  like  that  obtained  on  scraping  a  carcinoma. 

In  theii’  simplest  form  sarcomata  consist  of  small  round  colls 
resembling,  but  verj^  distinct  from,  leucocytes,  embedded  in  a 
scanty  amount  of  homogeneous  intercellular  substance  traversed  by 
delicate  loojis  of  capillary  vessels;  in  fact,  they  so  closely  resemble 
the  gianulation-tissue  of  inflammation  as  to  be  microscopic'ally 
indistinguishable  from  it.  In  the  liigher  forms  the  cells  liocome 
elongated  and  of  a  spindle  shape,  and  the  intercellular  substancn 
may  show  an  attempt  at  fibrillation  ;  or  fibrification,  chondrification 
or  ossification  may  ensue,  and  indeed  in  some  instances  may  proceed 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  tumour  aiipears  composed  of 
fibrous  tissue,  cartilage,  or  bone,  and  it  may  only  bo  at  the  growing 
edge  that  the  sarcomatous  elements  are  discoverable.  Notwitli- 
standing  such  changes,  the  tumour  will  continue  to  di.splav  its 
malignancy  in  that  it  still  invades  the  surrounding  tissues  or 
becomes  disseminated  through  internal  organs.  Sarcomata  that 
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have  thus  imdergone  ossification,  are  often  siioken  of  as  omfyhuj 
sarcomata.  Ossification,  however,  is  seldom  met  with  except  in 
sarcomata  in  connection  with  hone,  and  although  it  may  then  occur 
in  all  varieties,  is  most  common  in  the  spindle-celled  and  mixed 
forms.  The  new  hone-spicida  usually  grow  into  the  timiour  at 
right  angles  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  are  surroimded  by 
sarcoma  tissue;  whereas  in  the  true  osteomata  the  bone-spicula 
are  parallel  to  the  shaft,  and  are  siuToiuided  by  cartilage  or 
lieiiosteum. 

Sarcomata  may  bo  chvided  into  foim  chief  groups  (a)  the  round- 
celled,  (b)  the  spindle-celled ,  (c)  the  cjiant-celled  or  myeloid,  and  (d) 
the  mixed -celled. 

(«.)  The  ROUND-CELLED  SARCOMATA  usually  occur  as  soft, 
vascular,  and  very  rapidlj^  growing  tumom’s,  and  often  attain  a 
large  size,  and  quickly  become  disseminated  thi’ough  distant  parts 
of  the  body  and  through  internal  organs. 

Structure. — They  consist  of  roimd  cells  hke  leucocytes,  vaiyiug 
in  size  in  chfferent  tumoiu’S,  and  embedded 
in  a  small  amount  of  granular  or  homo¬ 
geneous  intercellular  substance.  On  section 
they  appear  soft  and  vascular,  resembling 
brain  matter.  Hence  the  term  encephaloid 
or  medullary  which  is  sometimes  ajiiilied  to 
them.  It  was  this  variety  of  sarcoma  that 
was  fonnerly  called  encephaloid  cancer.  The 
microscoiiical  appearance  of  a  tjqiical  speci¬ 
men  is  shown  in  Fig.  15. 

Secondary  changes. — They  may  imdergo 
mucoid  softening,  fattj'  degeneration  or  ulceration,  or  blood  may 
bo  extravasated  in  theii'  substance  leading  to  the  fonuation  of  cysts 
{sarcomatous  bloodcysts). 

Usual  seats. — Wlierever  fibrous  tissue  exists  ;  but  they  are  most 
common  in  the  periosteum,  bone,  skin,  subcutaneous  tissue  and 
testicle. 

Varieties  of  round-celled  sarcoma. — 1.  The  gho-sarcoma,  wliich 
.  grows  in  the  connective  tissue  of  nerves,  and  has  a  matrix  like  that 
of  the  neuroglia  of  nerve-centres.  It  occiu-s  most  frequently  in  the 
retina  and  brain.  2.  The  lymphosarcoma,  which  grows  in  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands.  It  consists  of  a  reticulmu  resembling  lymplioid 
tissue,  and  of  small  round  colls  usually  of  the  size  of  leucocytes. 
3.  The  psammoma,  a  very  rare  form  wliich  occurs  in  the  jiincalbodj 
and  orbit,  and  has  been  met  with  in  the  meninges  and  ovary, 
is  by  some  pathologists  classed  with  the  papillomata.  4.  The 
cdveolar  sarcoma,  in  which  the  matrix  forms  a  net-work  enclosing 
each  coll  in  a  separate  space  or  alveolus.  5.  The  Dicfwwoiic  sarcoma, 
which  contains  pigment  both  in  the  cells  and  intercellulai  sub- 


Fig.  15. — Round-celled 
Sarcoma. 
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stance.  Its  favoiuite  seat  is  in  the  skin  and  the  choroid  coat  of 
the  eye — /.e.,  in  the  situations  where  pigment  normally  exists.  It 
becomes  rajiidly  disseminated  through  the  body,  the  secondary 
growths  being  generally  also  pigmented.  It  is  the  most  malignant 
of  the  sarcomata,  and  was  foiiiierly  known  as  melanotic  cancer.  The 
cells  are  sometimes  spindle-shaped  instead  of  round.  It  differs  from 
the  jiigmented  wart,  in  that  the  latter  is  firm,  often  pedunculated 
or  lohTdated,  and  of  slow  gi’owth. 

The  signs  of  roimd-celled  sarcomata  vary  so  much  according  to 
the  tissue  implicated,  that  only  the  briefest  outhne  of  their  general 
course  can  he  here  given.  They  will  more  esjaecially  be  referred  to 
under  bone,  testicle,  and  breast.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  say  that 
they  exhibit  all  the  signs  of  malignancy.  Thus  they  grow  rapidly, 
invade  the  surrounduig  tissues,  the  veins  over  them  become  en¬ 
larged,  and  the  skin  as  they  approach  it  becomes  inflamed  and 
finally  gives  way,  and  an  ulcerating  chasm  is  left  or  a  fungus 
protrudes.  The  health  and  strength  fail,  cachexia  sets  in,  evidence 
of  dissemination  of  the  disease  in  other  tissues  or  in  internal 
organs  may  be  manifested,  and  death  soon  ensues. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  often  very  difficult  to  diagnose  a  sarcoma, 
especially  of  bone,  from  the  inflammatory  affections.  The  historj' 
of  the  case,  the  unequal  consistency  of  the  tumour,  which  may  be 
hard  in  jilaces,  soft  in  others,  the  iri’egularity  of  its  shajie,  the 
absence  of  pus  ou  punctiu’e  with  a  gi’ooved  needle,  and  the  jiro- 
gi'essive  loss  of  weight  and  strength  point  to  its  sarcomatous  nature ; 
but  an  inci.sion  into  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  clear  up  the 
doubt.  The  rapid  gi’owth  and  dark  colour  of  a  melanotic  sarcoma 
are  distinctive. 

Treatment. — The  only  effectual  treatment  is  removal.  When  the 
tumour  is  situated  in  one  of  the  extremities  amputation  well  above 
the  disease  should  be  practised;  when  on  the  trunk  it  should, 
where  practicable,  be  dissected  out,  cutting  as  wide  of  the  disease 
ns  possible. 

(/i)  The  Spixdle-celled  (Fig.  16)  are  the  most  common  of  the 
saicoinata,  and  are  composed  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  varying  in 
size,  and  containing  one  or  more  nuclei.  The  cells,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  are  arranged  concentiically  around  the  Idood-vessels,  or  in 
bands;  or  again,  in  other  instances,  appear  to  have  no  definite 
arrangement.  Spindle- celled  sarcomata  are  subdivided  according 
to  the  size  of  their  cells  into  the  small-spindle-celled  and  large- 
spindle-celled  varieties. 

The  small-spinrUfl-celled  sarcomata  are  firmer  and  less  raind 
in  their  growth  than  the  round-celled  or  largo-spindle-celled 
forms;  they  do  not  become  so  quickly  dis.seminatod  in  intenial 
organs,  and  are  therefore  less  malignant.  They  generally  reem- 
locally  when  removed  ;  but  after  many  rccurrencks,  their  tendency 
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to  retui'n  may  at  length  cease,  or  they  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
assimie  a  more  malignant  form  and  become  clisseminated. 

Structure.  They  consist  of  small  spindle  cells  containing  usually 
a  single  nucleus ;  the  cells  are  embedded  in  a  small  amount  of 
honiogeiieous  intercellular  substance,  which  at  times  is  somewhat 
librillatod.  They  may  at  first  he  enclosed  by  a  capsule,  but 
later  infiltrate  the  siu'rounding  parts.  They  ajjjioar  as  smooth 
firmish  growths,  pinkish-white,  semi-transhicent,  and  fibnllated 
on  section.  Their  microscopical  appearance  is  seen  in  Fig.  16. 
Secomlary  changes. — Fihrification,  chondiification,  calcification, 
ossification,  and,  when  implicating  the  skin,  iilceration.  Usual 
seeds.-. — Periosteum,  fascire,  and  subcutaneous  tissue. 

The  large-spindle-celled  sarcomeda  are  much  softer  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  variety,  and  often  grow  rapidly,  and  quickly  become  dis¬ 
seminated  ;  indeed,  they  may  be  as  malignant  as  the  round-celled 


Fia.  16.— Spindle-celled 
Sarcoma. 


Fir.  17. — M3’eloid 
Sarcoma. 


growths.  Structure. — They  consi.st  of  large  .spindle  cells,  which  fi’c- 
quently  contain  several  oval  nuclei,  embedded  in  a  scanty  amount 
of  intercellular  substance.  They  occur  as  non-encapsuled  tumours 
of  soft  consistency,  frequently  in  parts  diffluent,  and  on  section 
appear  of  a  pinkish- white  colour,  and  often  blotched  with  blood. 
Secondary  changes. — Fatty  degeneration,  blood-extravasation  with 
the  formation  of  blood-cysts,  and  ulceration.  Usual  seats. — The 
intermuscular  fascite,  periosteum,  and  breast. 

Signs  and  diagnosis. — The  small-spindle-celled  sarcomata,  when 
occurring  in  the  fascim  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  appear  a.s 
moderately  firm,  or  at  times  as  softer  growths,  unattended  with 
signs  of  inflammation  unless  involving  the  skin.  They  recur  in 
situ  after  removal,  but  do  not  as  a  rule  become  disseminated.  Tlie 
large-spindle-celled  forms  resemble  the  round-celled,  from  which 
they  cannot  be  distinguished  before  removal.  Both  varieties  are 
more  especially  referred  to  under  Diseases  of  Bone. 

Treatment. — The  small-spindle-celled  variety  should,  where 
practicable,  lie  freely  and  widely  removed.  The  treatment  of  tlie 
large-spindle-celled  is  like  that  of  the  round-celled. 
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(c)  The  GtIAXt-celled  or  Myeloid  saecojiata  nearly  always 
occur  in  connection  with  bone,  and  will  be  more  fully  described  in 
the  section  on  Diseases  of  Bone.  They  are  usually  of  slow  growth, 
and  are  amongst  the  least  malignant  of  the  sarcomata,  especially 
when  occuriing  in  the  inteiior  of  hone.  After  removal,  however, 
they  have  been  followed  bj^  the  more  malignant  forms. 

structure. — They  consist  of  spimlle  or  round  cells,  amongst  which 
are  found  large  irregularly-shaped  masses  of  protoplasm,  contain¬ 
ing  often  as  many  as  thtity  or  forty  oval,  highly-refracting,  distinct 
nuclei.  These  masses  of  nucleated  protojilasm  are  known  as  giant 
or  myeloid  cells,  and  resemble  those  found  in  the  maiTow  of  the 
foetus.  The  microscopic  appearance  is  seen  in  Fig.  17.  Myeloid 
sarcomata- vary  from  a  firm  or  fleshy  to  a  soft  or  jelly -tike  con¬ 
sistency,  and  are  neither  elastic  nor  tough.  On  section  they 
appear  uniformly  smooth,  succulent,  shining,  semi-translucent, 
but  not  fibiillated,  of  a  livid  crimson  or  maroon  colour  not  unlike 
the  muscidar  tissue  of  the  mammalian  heart,  and  often  blotched 
with  brighter  patches  of  pink  or  darker  red  due  to  blood-ex¬ 
travasation. 

Secondary  changes. — Chondiification  sometimes  occurs,  Imt  ossifi¬ 
cation  is  rare.  Blood-cysts  are  very  common,  from  the  giving  way 
of  some  of  the  numerous  thin-walled  vessels. 

Lstial  seats. — In  the  interior  of  the  ends  of  the  long  bones,  espe¬ 
cially  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  U2iper  end  of  the  tibia,  and 
in  the  lower  jaw  ;  less  rarely  they  grow  from  the  j)eriosteum. 

Signs,  diagnosis  and  treatment. — See  Sarcoma  of  Bone. 

{d)  The  Mixed-celled. — Many  sarcomatous  tumoiu’s  consist  of 
both  sjiindle  and  round  cells.  They  may  resemble  either  the  sjiindle- 
celled  or  the  round-celled  tumours,  <and  cannot  be  distinguished 
without  a  microscoiiical  examination. 

Sarcomatous  hlood-cysts. — Soft  sarcomatous  tumours  sometimes 
become  comjiletely  broken  down  Ijj^  extravasation  of  blood  into 
theti  substance,  and  converted  into  cysts  containing  jiartly  fluid 
and  jiartly  coagulated  blood.  When  such  a  cyst  is  2)unctured,  the 
hajmorrhage  is  often  difficult  to  control.  When  cut  into,  the  walls 
are  generally  found  ill-defined,  and  it  may  be  impos.siblc  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  cyst  from  a  hcematoma  or  ordinary  blood-cyst,  without 
a  microscopical  examination  of  a  piece  of  the  wall. 
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II.  EPITHELIAL  AND  GLANDULAR  TUMOURS,  OR  TUMOURS  OF 
THE  TYPE  OF  EPITHELDVL  TISSUES. 

These  may  be  divided  into  the  innocent  and  the  malignant. 

(a)  The  innocent. 

Adenomata  or  glandular  tumours  are  innocent  growths 
resembling  secreting  glands  in  sti’uctiu’e,  and  only  grow  in  con¬ 
nection  with  pre-existing  glandular  tissue.  They  are  cbvided  into 

the  acinous  and  tubular,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  resemble  one  or  other 
of  these  glands.  The  acinous 
variety  consists  of  acini,  lined 
with  spheroidal  epithelium,  and 
communicating  with  each  other 
bj^  duct-like  channels.  The  acini 
are  clustered  in  twos,  thi’ees,  or 
more,  and  are  separated  and 
bound  together  by  connective 
tissue,  in  which  the  vessels 
ramify.  Pure  adenomata  are 
rare,  the  scanty  amount  of  inter¬ 
tubular  and  interacinous  con¬ 
nective  tissue  in  such  being  more 
often  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue  [adeno-fihroma'),  or  by  mucous 
tissue  {adeno-myxoma),  or  by  saz-comatous  elements  {udeno-sar- 
comata),  or  by  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the  above  tissues 
(ctdeno-Jibro-sarcoma,  adeno-myxo-sarcoma)-,  whilst  at  times  the  acini 
or  ducts  become  dilated  into  cysts,  in  which  proliferating  gi’owths 
['intracyst'ic  growths)  mayizi’oject.  The  tumoiu’  is  then  spoken  of  as 
an  adeno-cystoma,  cysto-sarcoma,  &c.,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  intertubular  and  intei’acinous  connective  tissue.  The  mici'o- 
scopical  appeai’ance  of  an  adenoma  is  shown  in  Fig.  18. 

The  tubular  adenomata  I’esemble  the  tizbular  glands,  the  epithe¬ 
lium  of  this  vaiiety  diffei-ing  fi-om  that  of  the  acinous  in  being 
more  or  less  colimznar.  They  are  most  common  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestine,  where  they  foi’in  izapillar}'  or  polypoid 
growths. 

Both  varieties  are  distinguished  from  carcinoma,  in  that  the 
epithelium  does  not  penetrate  the  basement  membrane  and  invade 
the  connective  tissue. 

Usual  seats. — The  acinous  occur  in  the  mamma  (whei’e  they  are 
generally  of  the  adeno-fibromatous  fonn),  the  lip,  the  ])rostato,  the 
thjToid,  parotid,  and  lachrymal  glands,  and  the  sebaceous  glands 
of  the  skin.  The  tubulai-  occur  in  the  intestine,  especially  the 
rectum. 


Fio.  18. — AclenomaPus  Tumour. 
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Secondary  changes.  —  Cystic  degeneration  consequent  upon 
mucoid  softening,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium. 

Signs,  diagnosis,  and  treatment.  See  Diseases  of  the  Breast, 
Eectum,  &c. 

(b)  The  malignant. 

Caecieomata,  or  Cancees,  are  malignant  growths  consisting  of 
epithehal-like  cells  contained  in  an  alveolar  stroma.  The  individual 
colls  are  not  sruTounded  by  any  intercelhdar  substance  as  in  the 
sarcomata,  and  the  vessels  run  in  the  stroma,  and  not  among  the 
cells.  They  are  derived  from  pre-existing  epithelium.  The 
epithelium  is  believed  to  proHferate  and  break  through  the  wall  of 
an  acinus  or  duct,  or  the  basement  membrane  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane,  and  invade  the  surrounding  or  underlying 
connective  tissue,  where  it  is  supposed  to  enter  the  lymphatic 
spaces,  and  thence,  sooner  or  later,  pass  mto  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
and  so  finally  become  disseminated.  The  cells  in  carcinoma,  though 
vai’j'ing  in  their  character,  retain  witliin  certain  limits  the  tjqie  of 
the  epithelium  from  which  they  spring.  Thus,  they  are  more  or 
less  squamous  when  derived  from  the  skin,  squamous  or  colrunnar 
when  derived  fr-om  a  mucous  membrane,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  epithelium  normally  covering  it,  spheroidal  when  derived 
from  a  gland.  The  cells  have  recently  been  very  minutely  iir- 
ve.stigated  by  means  of  new  methods  of  staining,  and  peculiar 
bodies,  believed  by  some  jrathologists  to  be  of  the  natiue  of  parasites 
or  protozoa,  have  been  noted.  These  bodies,  however,  by  other  ob¬ 
servers  are  held  to  be  nothing  more  than  phases  of  cell- degenera¬ 
tion  depending  upon  chronic  irritation  or  other  causes.  The 
alveoli  in  which  the  cells  are  corrtaiired  are  by  many  regarded  as 
the  lymphatic  spaces  natmul  to  the  affected  tissue  dilated  by  the 
invading  epithelium,  but  this  view  is  probably  incorrect.  The 
stroma  srurounding  the  alveolar  spaces  at  first  consists  of  the  con¬ 
nective  or  other  tissue  of  the  irrvaded  jrarts,  irrfrltrated  more 
or  less  with  small  round  cells.  This  small-cell-infiltratioir  is 
ascribed  to  the  iriitation  of  the  eirithelial  irrvasion,  and  fr-onr  it  is 
believed  to  be  later  derived  the  fibrous  tissue  constituting  the  dense 
stroma  of  some  forms  of  carcinonra. 

The  blood-vessels,  wlrich  ruir  hr  the  strorrra,  are  nmrrerous  in  the 
more  rapidly-growing  tumours,  and  especially  irr  the  circrrm- 
ferential  parts,  hut  are  much  fewer  in  rrumber  in  the  more  chronic 
forms,  and  in  the  cerrtral  jrarts  of  the  latter  may  be  obliterated  by 
the  growth  of  the  fibrous  tissue.  Hence  the  frecproncy  with  which 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  colls,  aird  breaking  down  {^ulceration)  of 
older  parts  of  the  turnorrr  occrrr.  In  the  softer  or  rapidly-growing 
forms,  in  which  the  stroma  is  scanty  and  the  sirpport  that  the 
vessels  receive  from  it  consequently  brrt  slight,  IrEernor’rhages  are 
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fi'equeut.  Carcinomata  have  no  caiisule,  grow  by  cell-division  and 
continued  invasion  of  tlie  surrounding  tissues,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
break  down  and  ulcerate.  Tbey  implicate  tbe  nearest  Ijmlpbatic 
glands,  and  bnally  become  disseminated.  At  first  tbe  general 
bealtb  is  usually  but  bttle  affected ;  but  later,  partly  owing  to  tbe 
local  ulceration  and  partly  owing  to  tbe  dissemination  of  tbe 
growth,  a  condition  known  as  cancerous  cachexia  sets  in,  the  skin 
becoming  sallow  and  of  a  peculiar  earthy  colour,  the  face  carewonr 
and  anxious,  and  the  body  emaciated.  The  strength  fails,  and  the 
jiatient  at  length  dies  of  exhaustion  induced  by  the  general  inter¬ 
ference  with  nutrition,  local  ulceration,  hcemorrhages,  pain  and 
mental  anxiety. 

Varieties  of  Carcinoma. — The  carcinomata  are  divided  into 


three  great  classes: — (1)  The  spheroidal-eelled ;  (2)  the  squamous- 

celled  (epitheliomata) ;  and  (3)  the 
columnar -celled,  or  the  adenoul  or  glan¬ 
dular  carcinomata:  The  spheroidal- 
eelled  are  further  divided  into  (a)  the 
hard  spheroidal-eelled,  (h)  the  soft 
spheroidal-eelled,  and  (a)  the  colloid 
variety,  which  is  probably  a  degene¬ 
rated  condition  of  one  or  other  of  the 
former,  or  hideed  of  any  variety  of 
carcinoma,  except  the  squamous- 
celled  (epithelioma). 

1.  The  spheroidal-celled  or 
ACINOUS  carcinomata  consist  of 
Fin.  19. — Hard  spheroidal-celled  epithelial  cells  resembhng  spheroidal 
or  scirrhous  Carcinoma.  glandular  epithelium,  and  only 

grow  in  connection  with  glands. 
They  usually  exhibit  the  characteristic  alveolar  structure  of  the 
carcinomata ‘in  a  well-marked  degree.  They  are  divided  into  the 
hard  spheroidal-celled,  the  soft  spheroidal-celled,  and  the  colloid 


varieties.  .  . 

(n)  The  hard  spheroidal-celled  carcinomata,  the  scirrhous  or  chiynic 
cancers  are  moderate-sized,  hard,  nodular,  and  comparatively 
slowly-gi'owing  tiimoiU'S,  which,  sooner  or  later,  ulcerate  and 
become  disseminated  through  the  body.  ,  n  • 

h'fracfwre.— Thev  are  characterized  by  the  largo  amount  of  then- 
stroma  (Fig.  19).  '  Indeed,  the  central  parts  of  the  growth,  in  some 
cases,  consist  of  little  else  than  dense  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  few 
atrophied  and  fatty-looking  cells,  in  the  .shrunken  alveoli.  The 
circumferential  parts  of  such  tumours,  however,  still  chsplay  the 
typical  characters  of  acinous  carcinoma,  and  in  the  siirirainding 
tissues  the  epithelial  invasion  and  the  small-cell-infiltration  are 
still  going  on.  It  is  owing  to  the  excessive  formation  of  fibrous 
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tissue  that  the  scuThous  cancer  is  so  hard,  and  creaks  under  the 
knife  when  cut ;  and  to  the  tendency  of  the  fibrous  tissue  to  shrink, 
that  the  skin  over  the  tiunoui'  becomes  2iuckered,  and  the  nipjile  in 
the  case  of  the  mamma  retracted,  and  that  the  cut  sui’face  of  the 
tumour  becomes  concave. 

Usual  seats. —  The  breast ;  but  scirrhous  cancer  also  occru's  in  the 
pylorus,  and,  more  rarely,  in  other  situations.  The  general  a2)2)ear- 
airce  of  sciirhorrs  cancer,  the  sjTn2koms,  diagnosis,  varieties  and 
treatment,  are  given  under  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  its  favoruite 
seat. 

(h)  The  soft  spheroidal -celled  carcinomata,  the  medullary,  cnce- 
phcdoid  or  acute  cancers,  are  much  more  ra2iid  in  theii'  growth  than 
the  2E'eceding  variety,  and  form  soft  and  often  lar'ge  tumours, 
(2uickly  terminating  in  ulceration 
and  general  dissemination  through 
the  body,  structure. — The  stroma 
is  scanty  in  amomit  (Dig.  20),  and 
does  not  contract  like  that  of  scii- 
rhous ;  the  cells,  which  are  very 
2)rone  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration, 
are  contained  in  large  alveoli.  These 
cancers  are  very  vascular,  and  as 
the  scanty  stroma  affords  but  little 
sup2rort  to  the  vessels,  extensive 
hemorrhages  into  the  substance  of 
the  gr'owth  are  common.  On  section, 
they  ap25ear  of  a  gr'eyish-white  or 
cream-coloirr,  blotched  in  2rlaces  with 

blood,  whdst  in  the  centre  they  may  be  almost  (bfllirent,  consec2uent 
irpon  their  havmg  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  On  accomit  of 
the  resemblance  to  brain-matter  the  older  2><ithologists  termed 
them  eucephaloid  cancers.  After  they  have  involved  the  skin, 
they  2E'otrude  in  the  form  of  a  bleeding  fungatuig  mass,  and 
hence  were  fuifher  called  fungus  hcematodes.  Although  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  general  usage,  the  S2iheroidal-celled  carcinomata  are- 
divided  into  hard  and  soft,  it  should  be  understood  that  no  hard- 
and-fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  them,  as  the  characters  of 
tlie  one  often  merge  into  those  of  the  other,  so  that  sometimes  it 
may  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  an  imbvidual  .s2)hcroidal- 
celled  carcinoma  should  be  classed  as  hai'd  or  soft. 

Usual  seats. — The  testis,  liver,  bladder,  kidney,  ovaiy,  and 
biea.st.  Secondary  growths  in  internal  oig-ans  consequent  U2)on 
the  dissemhiation  of  scirrhous  cancer  are  often  (jf  tlie  soft  variety. 

(c)  Colloid,  gelcdiniform,  or  alveolar  carcinomata. — These  terms 
are  applied  to  either  of  the  ab(jve  described  varieties,  oi-  indeed  to 
any  form  of  carcinoma,  which  has  midergone  mucoid  or  colloid 


Fig.  20. — Soft  siiheroidal-eelleJ 
or  medullary  Carcinoma. 
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degeneration.  It  is  believed  that  the  degeneration  generally  begins 
in  the  cells  which,  as  they  become  enlarged,  so  distend  the  alveoh 
that  the  latter  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  The  colloid  material 
is  glistenmg,  semi-translucent,  and  jelly-hke,  or  in  places  diffluent. 
In  it  some  spheroidal  cells  are  generally  found.  The  fauounte  seats 
of  these  cancers  are  the  stomach,  intestine,  omentum  and  ovary ; 
but  they  occasionally  occiu’  in  the  breast. 

2.  The  squamous-celled  caecinomata  {Eprtheliornatu)  always 
spring  from  the  skin  or  a  mucous  membrane,  covered  by  scj[uamous 
epithehum,  and  constitute  the  second  great  division  of  the  cancers. 
They  are  characterized  by  the  resemblance  of  their  cells  to  squamous 
epithehum.  The  tjqhcal  alveolar  arrangement  of  the  carcinomata 
is  much  less  well  marked  than  in  the  spheroidal- celled  or  acinous 
variety. 

It  was  to  this  squamous-ceUed  form  of  carcinoma  that  the  term 
“  epithehoma”  was  originally  apphed ;  but  as  all  carcinomas  are  now 
believed  to  be  epithehal  growths,  the  term  “squamous-celled”  is  pre¬ 
fixed  to  this  variety  to  distinguish  it  from  the  columnar- ceded  and 
the  spheroidal-ceUed  carcinomata.  iSquamous-ceUed  carcinomata 
may  spring  either  from  the  skin  or  from  any  mucous  membrane 
covered  with  squamous  epithehum,  and  are  especiaUy  common 
where  skin  and  mucous  membrane  meet,  as  in  the  lip,  anus,  &c. 
They  are  most  fr-equent  in  the  old,  seldom  occiuTing  under  forty 
years  of  age,  and  are  more  common  hi  men  than  in  women.  They 
are  usually  the  result  of  continued  frritation ;  thus  in  the  tongue 
they  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  jagged  tooth,  in  the  lip  to  the 
constant  contact  of  a  hot  pipe-stem,  in  the  scrotmn  to  the  retention 
of  soot  or  coal-tar  in  the  folds  of  the  skin.  They  are  also  not 
uncommon  in  situations  where  the  epithehmn  is  in  an  abnormal 
condition,  as  in  old  scars,  wlute  patches  on  the  tongue  and  hiside  of 
the  cheek,  chronic  ulcers,  warts,  and  moles. 

Htructure. — A  squamous- ceUed  carcmoma  consists  of  sohd 
columns  of  epithehimi,  which  have  perforated  the  basement  mem¬ 
brane,  and  have  grown  into  the  connective  or  other  underljung 
tissue.  The  columns  are  sm-rounded  by  an  imperfectly  hbi-illated 
stroma,  and  a  smah-ceU-inliltration.  They  branch  out  laterally, 
and  by  uniting  'witli  similar  lateral  branches  of  other  colunnis  foini 
an  frrcgular  epithelial  network.  At  the  same  time  the  epithehum 
is  usually  also  proliferated  outwards,  fornung  a  warty  excrescence 
or  caulifiower-hke  growth.  Breaking  down  rapidly  ensues,  and  an 
epithelioinatous  ulcer  is  the  result.  Amongst  and  around  the 
columns  of  hivading  epithehum  are  found  in  places  smaU  collec¬ 
tions  of  cells  of  a  crescentic  shajie,  arranged  concentrically  arouiul 
one  or  more  central  rounded  cells.  These  collections,  spoken  of 
as  cell-nests,  are  probalily  duo  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
epithehmn  at  certain  spots,  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the 
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perijiheral  layers  of  cells  being  due  to  their  compression  between  the 
rapidly-growing  central  cells  and  the  suiTOunding  tissues. 

In  the  accomiianying  woodcut  (Fig.  21)  the  down-growing 
epithehal  colmnns,  a  column  in  transverse  section,  and  several  cell- 
nests  are  seen. 

Usual  seats. — Tongue,  lower  liji,  cheeks,  gums,  vulva,  scrotum, 
penis  and  anus. 

Signs. — -A  squanious-celled  carcinoma  usually  begins  as  a  warty 
tubercle,  which  soon  becomes  an  ulcer  with  raised,  everted,  sinuous 
and  indurated  edges,  and  a  hard,  wart}'',  and  irregular  base,  whilst 
the  tissues  around  become  infiltrated  with  the  growth  and  the 


Fia.  21.— Squamous-cel  led  Carcitioma  (Epithelioma). 

(From  Bowlby’s  Pathology.) 

I  nearest  lymphatic  glands  enlarged.  At  other  times  it  begins  in  a 
i  a-ack  or  fis.stu-e,  and  the  ulceration  keeping  pace  with  the  epithelial 
I  invasion,  the  margins  of  the  ulcer  are  .sharply  defined,  and  may  be 
undennined ;  or  again  the  growth  may  have  the  ai)pearance  of  a 
I  cardifiower-like  mass  of  warts,  often  of  horny  cojisistency,  pro- 
;  jecting  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skui.  Unless  an  epithe- 
I  iioma  is  removed  whilst  the  disease  is  still  local,  recurrence  usually 
I  takes  place  in  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands ;  at  times,  like  otlie'r 
1  foi-ms  of  cancer,  though  less  often,  it  may  become  cbsseminatod 
I  through  internal  organs.  When  incompletely  removed  it  will 
I  return  m  the  scar.  Death  is  usually  the  result  of  exhaustion  cou- 
I  sequent  upon  ulceration  and  luemorrhage.  .  The  signs,  diagnosis, 
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and  treatment  are  further  referred  to  under  Diseases  of  Eegions. 
(See  Lip,  Tomjue,  etc.) 

3.  COLHJIXAE-CELLED  HVECIXOMATA,  CYLIXDEIC.AL  CAECIXO- 
itATA  or  ADENOID  CANCEES  coiisist  of  cells  derived  from  columnar 
or  cylindrical  epithelium,  and  are  less  common  and  usuallj'  of 
slower  gi'owth  than  the  former  varieties.  They  often  begin  as 

1) apillary  orrtgrowths  from  the  srrrfaco  of  uurcorrs  rrrembranes 
covered  with  columnar  epitheliirm,  or  from  the  interior  of  the 
mrrcorrs  glands,  and  are  most  comnron  in  the  rectiun,  though  they 
may  affect  other  parts  of  the  intesthie,  the  irterus,  &c. 

titructnre. — They  consist  of  trrhes  lined  with  columnar  epithelium, 
and  hound  together  hj'  a  delicate  connective-tissire  stroma  rrrore  or 
less  hifiltrated  with  small  round  cells.  The  epithehal  cells  retain 
more  or  less  their  shape,  and  are  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the 
walls  of  the  alveoli,  generally  leaving  a  central  space.  In  the 
more  ra2)idly  growing  tumours,  however,  the  alveoli  become  com- 

2) letely  filled  with  the  cells.  Like  other  carcinomata  they  mfrltrate 
the  siuTorrnding  tissrres,  and  may  affect  the  lym^jhatic  glands,  and 
later  become  disseminated  in  internal  organs,  esjrecially  the  liver. 
Death,  however,  rrsrrally  occru's  from  obstrrrction  of  the  bowel, 
hrierirorrhage  from  the  ulcerating  srui'ace,  or  exharrstion,  rather 
than  from  dissemination.  Their'  ajj^jearauce,  sjun2)toms,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  are  fur-ther  described  urrder  Diseases  of  the  Rectum. 

The  teeathent  of  caecinoma  geneeally  may  be  chvided  into 
the  2ialHative  and  the  radical.  The  palliative  is  resorted  to  when 
from  some  cause  a  cancer  cannot  be  removed  by  o2)eration,  and 
consists  briefly  in  soothing  2Jain  by  02)ium,  neutrahzing  the  offen¬ 
sive  smell  wherr  rrlceratiorr  has  occurred  by  antiseptics,  and  sup- 
2)orting  the  strength  by  noruislring  diet  and  stinrrrlants.  The 
radical  treatment  aims  at  removing  the  cancer  by  o2ieration,  in  the 
ho2)e  that  it  nray  not  retru'ii  or  manifest  itself  in  other  2)arts.  If 
reirroved  early,  there  is  a  good  charrce  of  the  sc2uamous-celled 
carcinoma  rrot  doing  so,  aird  in  some  fornrs  of  the  columnar  and 
S2jheroidal- celled  the  same  fortunate  result  has  occasionally  oc- 
crrrred.  As  a  rrrle,  however,  the  issire  is  not  so  fa  voirrable,  and  after 
an  imnrunit}’’,  varjing  iir  drrration  according  to  the  variety,  situa¬ 
tion,  and  size  of  the  truuoiu',  the  length  of  time  it  has  existed,  and 
the  im2)lication  or  non-im2)lication  of  the  lmn2)hatic  glands,  the 
disease  retiu'iis  in  the  scar,  in  the  Ijnqdiatic  glands,  or  in  internal 
organs.  But  though  the  patient  may  not  be  cured  by  an  o2)eration. 
Ire  may  be  greatly  relieved  by  the  removal  of  the  local  trouble,  and 
die  with  less  chstrcss  from  the  im2)lication  of  internal  organs. 
Should  removal  bo  determined  on,  it  is  best  done  by  the  knife ;  but 
in  certain  2>arts  the  scissors  or  ecrascur  may  be  more  a2'2'licable. 
r\.t  times  caustics  may  be  em2)loycd.  Ilecently  it  has  begn  lu'ged 
that  electrolysis  is  capable  of  so  acting  on  the  cancer  cells  as  to 
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prevent  fm-ther  growth  and  produce  shi-iiaking ;  but  there  is  at 
present  no  trustworthy  evidence  that  it  has  any  such  action.  The 
various  methods  of  removing  carcinomata  will  he  described  more  in 
detail  imder  Diseases  of  Eegions. 


CYSTS. 

A  cyst  is  a  closed  sac  containing  fluid  or  pultaceous  matter. 
Cysts  may  be  divided  into 

I.  Cysts  formed  by  distension  of  naturally-existiny  cavities  or  spaces. 

II.  Cysts  of  new  formation. 

III.  Cysts  of  conyenital  origin. 

I.  Cysts  formed  by  distension  of  naturally-existing  cavities  or  spaces. 

These  are  subdivided  into : — A.  Exudation  cysts ;  B.  Eetention 
cysts ;  and  C.  Extravasation  cysts. 

A.  Exxtoation  CYSTS  are  formed  by  exudation  or  by  excessive 
secretion  into  cavities  which  have  no  excretory  duct.  Under  this 
head  are  included  Bm’sse,  Gangha,  Cystic  bronchoceles,  and  Cysts 
in  the  ovaiy  due  to  the  dilatation  of  Graafian  follicles.  They  will 
be  fmther  refeiTed  to  under  Diseases  of  Bm-sm,  Ganglia,  &c. 

B.  Eetention  cysts  are  formed. by  the  retention  of  the  nonnal 
secretion  and  the  consequent  dilatation  of  the  ducts  or  acini  of  the 
affected  gland.  They  are  lined  with  epithelium ;  them  walls  become 
thickened  by  flbroid  changes ;  and  the  natui-al  secretion  is  altered 
by  inspissation  or  by  exudation  from  the  cyst-wall.  Thi-ee  foi-ms 
are  descnbed— 1,  atheromatous  or  sebaceous  cysts  due  to  the  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  sebaceous  glands ;  2,  mucous  cysts  formed  by  the  dilata¬ 
tion  of  mucous  glands;  and  3,  cysts  produced  by  the  distension  of 
special  ducts,  as  the  salivary,  lacteal,  hepatic,  and  renal  ducts,  and 
tubules  of  the  testicle. 

1.  Atheromatous  or  sebaceous  cysts  (givens)  occur  mostly  on  the 
scalp  or  face,  but  may  be  met  with  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and 
are  often  miiltiple.  They  do  not  contain  hair  follicles,  papfllm,  or 
other  s^n  elements,  thereby  diffeiing  from  the  dermoid  cysts  which 
they  otherwise  resemble.  Those  on  the  scalp  are  sometimes  here¬ 
ditary  — They  foim  smooth  lens-shaped,  semi-fluctuating-, 

moveable  swellings,  often  adherent  to  the  skin.  They  may  be 
distmgmshed  from  a  fatty  tumoui-  by  not  shpping  fr-oin  under  the 
finger  on  pressmg  the  edge  of  the  swelling,  and  from  an  abscess  by 
the  absence  of  sips  of  inflammation.  A  small  black  punctum 
the  obstructed  oiifice  of  the  sebaceous  follicle,  may,  except  in  cysts 

tie  discovered  on  the  surface.  Secondary 

aMhe;7m;  f  ®^ts  «f  the  cyst  may  imdorgo  decomposition 

and  become  extremely  offensive.  2.  The  cyst-wall  may  become 
mav  suppiu-ate,  and  be  thus  cured,  or  a  portion  o[ the  wall 

^  escape  and  a  sinus  ensue,  or  the  wound  may  heal  and  the  cyst 
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refill.  3.  One  part  may  give  way,  and  the  sebaceous  matter 
exude,  become  hardened,  and  be  pushed  up  from  below,  and  take 
the  form  of  a  horny  growth.  4.  Granulations  may  spring  up  from 
the  interior  of  the  cyst,  and  exude  as  a  fungating  mass  resembling 
an  epithelioma.  5.  They  may  degenerate  into  an  epithelioma. 
G.  Their  walls  may  undergo  calcification.  Treatment. — They  may 
be  removed  by — (a)  Dissection.  (6)  Splitting  them,  squeezing  out 
the  sebaceous  matter,  and  seizing  the  cyst-wall  with  forceps  and 
pulhng  it  out.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  leave  any  of  the  wall 
behind,  or  a  troublesome  sinus  will  remam.  (c)  Dilating  the  orifice 
with  a  jirobe,  and  squeezing  out  the  contents.  Thej’’  are  apt, 
however,  to  refill  when  emptied  in  this  way,  unless  the  cyst-wall  is 
also  squeezed  out  or  sufficient  inflammation  is  sot  up  to  desb’oy  it. 

2.  Mucous  cysts  are  fonued  by  the  dilatation  of  mucous  glands. 
They  occui-  in  the  lijis,  mouth,  labia,  and  other  situations  where 
mucous  glands  exist.  In  the  mouth  they  constitute  one  foim  of 
rauula.  The  so-called  di-ojisy  of  the  antrmu  is  generally  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  dilatation  of  one  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  fining 
membrane  of  that  cavity,  and  the  cysts  met  with  at  the  entrance  of 
the  vagina  to  a  dilatation  of  Bartholin’s  glands.  The  walls  of 
mucous  cysts  are  tliinner  than  those  of  the  sebaceous  variety ;  the 
contents  are  viscid  and  mucoid  in  character,  and  chloresterine  is  at 
times  present.  Treatment. — Excision  of  a  piece  of  the  wall,  and 
touching  the  interior  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  caustic  will 
generally  cure  them ;  if  not,  the  cyst  must  be  dissected  out. 

3.  Cysts  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  special  ducts. — As  examples  of 
these  may  be  mentioned,  dilatation  of  Wharton’s  duct  (ranula),  of 
a  lacteal  duct  {yalutocele),  and  of  a  tubule  of  the  testicle  {encysted 
hydrocele).  Eor  a  further  account,  see  Diseases  of  Begions. 

C.  Extravasation  cysts  arc  formed  by  extravasation  of  blood 
into  closed  cavities,  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testicle  (hcematocelc), 
&c. 

II.  Cysts  of  New  Formation. 

These  are  divided  into — A.  Serous  cysts;  B.  Blood-c}'sts ;  C. 
Iholiferous  compound  cj'sts  ;  and  D.  Parasitic  cysts. 

•  A.  Serous  or  simple  cysts  are  thin-walled  cysts,  lined  with 
n  single  layer  of  endothelium,  and  containing  a  sticky  serous  fluid. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  fluid  con- 
scfpient  upon  irritation,  pressure,  &c.,  in  the  lymi)hatic  spaces  of 
the  connective  tissue,  these  spaces  subsequently  becoming  fused 
into  a  single  cavitj'.  Their  walls  consist  of  fibrous  tissue  formed 
by  the  condensation  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  bj-  the 
pressiu’o  of  the  fluid.  As  examples  of  sei'ous  cysts  may  bo  men¬ 
tioned  : — adventitious  bursue  develoi)ed  over  prominences  of  bone, 
some  foims  of  ganglion,  and  simple  cysts  in  the  breast,  neck,  &.c. 
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Bj'-  some  pathologists,  however,  the  serous  cysts  found  in  the  neck 
are  regarded  as  congenital  formations.  Those  in  the  median  line 
are  undoubtedly  formed  by  the  enlargement  of  pre-existing  bui'SEe,- 
e.y.,  those  about  the  hyoid  bone. 

B.  Blood-cysts  or  dyematomata  may  be  subdivided  into— 
1.  True  blood-cysts,  which  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  the 
neck,  and  consist  of  thin-walled  cysts  containing  piu’e  blood.  Them 
mode  of  origin  is  doubtful,  but  they  appear  to  have  some  connection 
with  the  veins,  since  if  tapped  they  often  bleed  very  freely.  2. 
Cysts,  formed  by  condensation  of  the  tissues  aromid  a  mass  of 
extravasated  blood.  In  such  the  blood  may  become  absorbed  or 
organized ;  or  it  may  break  down  and  disintegrate,  or  deposit  fibrin 
upon  the  wall  of  the  cyst ;  or  suppimation  may  occur  and  an  abscess 
ensue.  They  are  common  in  the  seal})  (  cephalhcematoma),  and  on 
the  ear  (licHmatoma  uuris),  but  may  occur  in  any  situation  after 
injmy. 

The  extravasation  of  blood  into  serous  cavities  and  into  solid 
tumom's  is  also  by  some  included  under  Hrematoma ;  but  such 
a  classification  is  misleading  (see  HcRmatocele,  Sarcoma). 

C.  Prolieerotjs  Compound  cysts  are  cysts  containing  gi'owths. 
They  are  most  common  in  the  breast  and  ovary,  and  will  be  found 
more  fuUj^  described  under  Diseases  of  the  Breast.  These  cysts 
are  developed  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  solid  tumours,  and 
must  be  distinguished  from  cystic  degeneration,  which,  as  has 
ah'eady  been  shown,  is  very  common  in  some  forms  of  tumoui-. 
In  the  one  case,  the  cysts,  which  may  be  regarded  as  primary, 
contain  gi-owths  springing  from  their  walls  or  projecting  into  them 
fi  0111  the  growth  around.  In  the  other  case,  the  cysts  are  secondary, 
and  are  produced  by  the  degeneration  and  softening  of  the  tumoui-- 
elements,  or  by  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  the 
tumour. 

D.  Parasitic  cysts  are  such  as  are  framed  in  the  tissues  around 
a  parasite.  Hijdatid  cysts  only  are  here  described ;  for  an  account 
of  other  parasitic  cysts,  the  student  is  referred  to  a  work  on 
Pathology. 

^  Hydatid  cysts  may  occur  in  any  of  the  tissues  or  organs  of  the 
body,  but  are  most  often  met  with  in  the  Uver.  They  are  the  cystic 
stage  m  the  development  of  the  cestode  worm,  known  as  the  Tamia 
echitwcocciis.  ^This  woim  in  the  mature  fonn  inhabits  the  intestine 
of  the  dog.  Thence  the  ova  may  accidentally  contaminate  food  or 
water,  and  so  gain  admission  to  the  human  intestine.  The  ova  is 
then  hatched,  and  the  embiyo  may  make  its  way  by  the  portal  vein 
to  the  liver,  or  by  other  channels  to  some  other  iiart  of  the  body 
where  it  becomes  converted  into  a  cyst.  The  cyst  is  formed  of  an 
external  laminated  elastic  layer  and  of  a  lining  membrane  a 
parenchyrnatous  layev,  composed  of  cells,  granules,  and  muscle-fibres, 
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and  a  water  vascular  system.  Ai’ound  the  cyst  a  fibrous  cap.sule  is 
formed  as  the  result  of  the  irritation  of  the  connective  tissue.  The 
cj^st  is  filled  with  a  clear  or  slightly  opalescent  watery  fluid  containing 
a  trace  of  sugar  but  no  albumen.  As  the  cyst  enlarges,  vesicles  or 
brood  capsules  are  developed  from  the  lining  membrane,  and  in  them 
scolices,  or  small  cyst-like  bodies  fimnished  with  fom-  suckers  and  a 
crown  of  booklets,  are  fomied.  From  the  brood- capsules  secondary 
or  daughter  cysts  may  be  developed,  having  the  same  sti-uctui-e  as  the 
piimaiy  or  mother  cyst,  and  in  them  again  tertiary  or  grand¬ 
daughter  cysts.  At  tunes  the  mother  cyst  does  not  contain  any 
vesicles  or  brood- capsules,  and  is  then  called  sterile.  At  other 
times,  as  in  the  shafts  of  bones,  there  may  be  no  mother  cyst,  a 
comhtion  known  as  midtilocidar  hydatids.  The  cyst  may  (1)  cease 
to  grow,  die,  and  be  converted  mto  a  putty  or  mortar-like  mass  of 
tissue  undergoing  in  places  calcification ;  (2)  it  may  suppm-ate  or 
(3)  biu'st  spontaneously.  The  signs  of  an  hj^latid  cyst  of  coui-se 
vaiy  according  to  the  situation  of  the  cyst.  All  that  can  be  here 
said  is  that,  when  the  cyst  is  in  an  accessible  situation,  it  gives  rise 
to  a  tense,  elastic,  more  or  less  globrdar  fluctuating  swelling,  of  slow 
growth,  in  which  on  percussion  a  peculiar  thiill  may  be  felt, 
the  so-called  hydatid  fremitus.  The  treatment  should  be  preventive 
and  curative.  Preventive  treatment. — Seeing  that  the  dog  is  infected 
by  eating  the  offal  of  the  sheep  and  pig,  in  which  the  worm  resides 
in  its  cestode  state,  and  that  man  is  infected  by  food  or  water 
contaminated  by  the  dog’s  excreta,  which  contain  the  ova  of  the 
tinea,  the  dog  should  be  prevented  from  having  access  to  such  food, 
and  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  desti'oy  the  worm  and  its  ova. 
Thus,  dogs  shordd  be  pm-ged  and  given  anthelmintics,  whilst  their 
kennels  should  be  scalded,  and  the  excrement  buried  or  bimit. 
All  gi'een  food,  as  water-cress,  that  runs  the  lisk  of  being  fouled  by 
dogs,  should  be  well  cleansed  before  it  is  eaten.  Curative  treat¬ 
ment. — The  cyst  should  be  removed  entii'e  where  practicable. 
Where  this  is  impossible,  it  should  bo  incised,  the  contents 
evacuated,  and  the  cavity  drained,  or  better,  the  true  cyst-wall 
should  be  shelled  off  the  fibrous  capside,  and  the  latter  left  to 
granidate.  Aspiration  or  puuctm-e  is  highly  dangerous,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  abdominal  hydatids.  Although  many  cysts 
have  been  thus  cured,  sudden  death,  secondary  iufiltration  of  the 
])ei-itoueal  cavity  with  the  hydatids,  peritonitis,  and  other  accidents 
liave  followed  this  treatment.  'When  the  cyst  has  suppurated,  it 
should  be  opened,  washed  out  and  drained. 

Ill.  Cysts  of  Congenital  Origin. 

Congenital  cysts  may  be  formed  in  various  ways: — 1.  13y  the 
inclusion  of  a  portion  of  epiblast  within  the  mesoblast  {dermoid 
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cysts).  2.  B}'  tlie  distension  in  after  life  of  some  foetal  structiu'e 
which,  has  not  become  obliterated  in  the  course  of  normal  develop¬ 
ment;  for  example,  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  speimatic  c6rd 
developed  in  an  unobUterated  portion  of  the  funicular  process  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  and  certain  broad  ligament  cysts  developed  from 
the  parovarium.  (See  Testicle,  &c.)  3.  By  the  inclusion  of  a 

blighted  ovum  in  a  part  of  the  embryo.  Such  at  least  is  the  origin 
ascribed  to  certain  cy.sts  containing  pieces  of  bone,  cartilage,  teeth, 
&c.,  occasionally  found  in  connection  with  the  ovary  and  testicle. 

Another  form  of  congenital  cyst,  known  as  the  cystic  hygroma, 
is  not  uncommon.  It  consists  of  dilated  lymphatic  spaces  witli 
a  varying  amount  of  fibrous,  fattj'^  and  nfBvoid  tissue  around,  being 
almost  soHd  or  quite  cystic  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  sobd 
eleinents.  Hygromata  occim  in  the  neck,  axiUa,  scrotiun,  &c. 
Theti  origin  has  not  at  present  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

Of  the  congenital  cysts,  the  Dermoid  only  are  described  here. 

Dermoid  cysts  are  cysts  in  the  walls  of  which  are  fomid  all  the 
sti’uctm’es  constituting  the  true  skin  and  its  appendages,  such  as 
hair,  hati-foUicles,  sebaceous  glands,  &c.  The  contents,  which 
resemble  sebaceous  matter,  consist  of  the  secretion  of  the  glands  in 
the  cyst-wall,  and  of  epithelial  debris,  and  fi’equently  of  hair.  The}’’ 
are  often  quite  unconnected  with  the  skin,  and  theii-  origin  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  inclusion  of  a  portion  of  the  epiblast  in  the  mesoblast, 
an  explanation  which  in  the  region  of  the  neck  and  face  is  probably 
coiTect,  as  these  cysts  are  usually  formed  about  the  outer  angle  of 
the  orbit,  and  in  other  of  the  .situations  at  which  in  the  embrvo  a 
cleft  or  fissure  exists  between  the  processes  from  which  the  "face 
or  neck  are  developed.  In  some  dermoid  cysts  of  the  ovary  teeth 
also  are  occasionally  found.  The  origin  of  these,  as  of  the  dermoid 
cysts  of  the  testicle,  are  not  so  obvious.  Signs. — The  dennoid  cysts 
so  common  near  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit  fonns  a  smooth,  tense, 
globular  tiunom-,  generally  fi-eely  moveable  on  the  parts  beneath! 
It  is  always  congenital,  grows  slowly,  and  though  generally  small 
naay  attain  a  considerable  size.  Treatment. — The  cyst  should  be 
dissected  out  by  an  incision  through  and  parallel  to  the  eye-brow 
in  order  that  the  scar  may  be  as  much  as  possible  hidden.  At  time.s 
these  cysts  send  processes  beneath  the  eyelid,  or  into  the  orbit,  and 
they  have  even  been  known  to  perforate  the  bone  and  extend’  into 
the  interior  of  the  skull.  Care,  therefore,  is  necessary  in  tlieu' 
removal. 
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SECTION  II. 

General  Pathology  of  Injuries. 

WOUNDS. 

Wounds  are  divicled  into  two  gz’eat  classes,  the  open,  and  the 
suhcutaneous. 

Open  wounds. — A  wound  has  been  defined  as  “a  solution  of 
continuity  in  any  part  of  the  body,  suddenly  made  by  anything 
that  cuts  or  tears,  with  division  of  the  skin.”  Here  oiu-  attention 
will  be  confined  to  the  general  pathology  and  treatment  of  wounds 
of  the  soft  tissues.  Wounds  of  special  tissues,  as  hone,  muscle, 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  &c.,  will  be  fm'ther  referred  to  under  those 
heads. 

The  process  of  repair  in  open  woimds  of  the  soft  tissues  differs 
according  as  the  wound  is  incised,  lacerated,  contused,  or  pimctm-ed, 
and  according  as  it  is,  or  is  not,  kept  aseptic,  properly  di’ained,  and 
protected  fiom  infective  processes.  The  healing  process  wiU,  more¬ 
over,  be -influenced  by  the  patient’s  state  of  health  previous  to  the 
wound,  and  the  hygienic  conditions  luider  which  he  is  subsequently 
placed.  Let  us  first  take  a  general  view  of  the  process  of  repair  as  it 
occurs  in  a,  simple  incised  wound  in  a  healthy  subject.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  wound  is  inflicted  there  will  be  fi-ee  hsemorrhage  vary¬ 
ing  in  amount  according  to  the  vascularity  of  the  part,  probably  a 
spouting  of  blood  in  jets  fi'om  a  few  larger  arteries,  and  a  more  or 
loss  general  oozing  from  the  smaller  vessels  and  capillaries.  The 
hcemorrhage  from  the  larger  arteries  having  been  arrested,  and  that 
from  the  smaller  having  ceased  spontaneously,  the  wound,  if 
accui'ately  closed,  and  kept  aseptic  and  at  rest  with  its  siufaces  in 
contact,  will  :  uinite  without  suppuration  by  a  process  of  simple  or 
adhesive  inflammation.  Thus,  the  edges  of  the  womid  for  the  first 
day  or  two  may  present  a  very  faint  blush  of  redness  extending  for 
a  few  lines  to  perhaps  in  a  largo  wound  half  an  inch  or  so  beyond 
the  incision ;  whilst  they  may  be  .slightly  swelled,  a  little  hotter  than 
natural,  and  tender  on  pressui'e,  but  quite  devoid  of  pain.  The 
I’cdness,  swelbng  and  heat,  however,  may  bo  so  slight  as  to  be  almost 
imjiercejitible,  or  indeed  may  be  said  in  some  in.stances  not  to  occui  . 
If  an  attempt  were  now  made  to  di-aw  the  edges  apart,  they  would 
bo  found  adherent  to  each  other,  and  a  few  days  later  firmly  iinited. 
All  trace  of  redness  and  swelling  about  tho^  edges  will  by  this  time 
have  disappeared,  a  rod  streak  only  remaining  to  ni.ark  the  line  of 
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the  wound.  This  streak  grows  paler  and  paler,  till  ultimately  a 
thin  white  line,  which  in  coiu’se  of  time  may  become  hardly 
perceptible,  alone  indicates  the  site  of  the  injm'y.  The  above- 
mentioned  25rocess,  which  should  be  attended  by  little  or  no  con¬ 
stitutional  distiu’bance,  is  known  as  healing  bj^  the  first  intention, 
.and  is  the  one  which,  other  things  being  equal,  is  always  aimed  at 
by  the  sm-geon  in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  Should,  however,  the 
wound  not  admit  of  its  siu’faces  being  jilaced  wholly  in  contact,  or 
sliould  it  be  imijrojjerly  di’ained  and  not  kei)t  aseptic,  the  inflam¬ 
matory  redness  and  swelling  of  the  edges,  instead  of  subsiding  and 
dis.ajrpeaiing  in  a  few  days,  will  increase  and  extend  for  some 
distance  around ;  the  parts  then  become  tense,  there  may  be 
thi-obbing  pain,  union  fails,  and  suppuration  is  set  up.  In  the 
meantime  the  patient  may  have  a  chill  or  even  a  distinct  rigor ; 
the  tem2rorature  rises ;  the  25ulse  is  irrcreased  in  freqrrerrcy ;  the 
tongrre  becomes  coated,  the  skirr  hot  and  dr'y,  the  rrrine  scanty  arrd 
high  colorrred,  and  the  bowels  confined ;  he  com2jlains  of  headache 
and  loss  of  a2)petite,  and  there  may  be  restlessness  and  want  of 
sleep  and  25erhaps  slight  deliriitm  {septic  traumatic  fever).  If  now 
a  fr’ee  exit  is  estabbshed  for  the  2i'i-S,  and  fru'ther  se2itic  changes  are 
2Jrevented,  the  constitrrtiorral  distiu'barrce  srrbsides,  and  the  srrrface 
of  the  wormd  becomes  covered  with  grunulations.  The  granulations 
gradually  fill  up  the  worrnd,  and  wherr  the  level  of  the  skin  or 
rnrreous  membrarre  is  reached,  e2)ithelium  slowly  .S2rreads  from  the 
edges  of  the  wormd  over  the  granulations  till  they  are  com2fietely 
covered  rn.  A  red  scar  is  thrrs  left  at  the  seat  of  the  former  wourrd, 
and  though  this  in  the  25rocess  of  time  assumes  a  white  coloru-,  and 
becomes  smaller  from  the  contraction  .of  the  fibrorrs  tissue  into 
wlrich  the  gr-anirlatiorrs  are  at  length  corrverted,  it  is  of  a  2iermanent 
character.  The  above  method  of  repair-  is  krrowrr  as  healing  by  the 
secoiul  intention,  or  by  gr-anulatiorr. 

In  wounds  where  there  is  loss  of  substance  so  that  the  edges  of 
tire  skin  cannot  be  brought  into  contact,  healing  by  the  secoird 
intention  is  the  normal  method  of  rririon.  The  sm-face  after  the 
hiomorr’hage  has  beerr  sto2r25ed  becomes  glazed  over,  arrd  a  reddish 
serum  slowly  escapes ;  gr-airulations  appear,  first  here  and  there,  and 
finally  over  the  whole  smlace  of  the  worrnd,  which  is  then  gradually 
filled  rr2)  as  descr-ibod  above.  Irr  lacerated  worrnds  the  sanre  process 
occurs,  the  dead  2iortions  of  the  lacerated  tissues,  however,  being 
first  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  slorrghs.  In  flap  worrnds  whore 
adhesion  by  the  first  intention  has  failed,  after  the  sru-faccs  of  the 
flaps  have  become  covered  by  granrrlations  the  two  layer’s  of  granu¬ 
lations  in  contact  may  unite,  a  mode  of  healing  known  as  secoi\dary 
j  adhesion  or  uirion  by  the  third  intention.  Yet  again,  wlren  a  wound 
has  been  sealed  by  blood  or  discharges,  it  may  rrnite  either  by 
adhe.srve  inflammation  or  by  gr’anrrlation,  the  2>rocess  being  hidden 
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by  the  scab  of  hardened  blood  and  discharges,  on  the  separation  of 
which  the  wound  is  found  soundly  healed.  It  is  the  conimon 
method  of  healing  among  animals,  and  is  known  as  healhuj  under 
a  scab,  or  as  it  was  humorously  described  by  Sir  James  Paget  in 
his  lectm-es  on  Surgery,  as  union  by  no  intention  at  all. 

Thus  a  woimd  nitay  heal,  1,  by  adhesive  inflammation,  or  by  the 
first  intention ;  2,  by  granulation,  or  by  the  second  intention ;  3,  by 
secondary  adhesion,  union  of  granulations,  or  bj:  the  third  inten¬ 
tion  ;  and  4,  under  a  scab.  These  methods  of  healing  may  now  be 
studied  more  in  detail. 

1.  Ileahnff  by  the  first  intention,  or  by  adhesive  infiammation. — 
Cliiefly  as  the  result  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  tissues  by  the 
instrument  making  the  womid,  and  to  a  less  extent  as  the  result  of 
exposure  to  the  cold  air  and  it  may  be  of  the  ii-ritation  of  strong 
chemical  antiseptics,  a  simple  traumatic  inflammation  is  set  up  in 


Fro,  22. — Diagram  represent¬ 
ing  a  simple  incised  wound, 
immediately  after  the  in¬ 
cision  has  been  made. 


Fig.  23. — Diagram  representing  an 
incised  wound  a  few  hours  after 
the  incision,  a.  Area  of  throm¬ 
bosis — leucocytes  making  their  way 
to  the  cut  surface,  b.  Area  of 
dilated  capillaries — leucocytes  es¬ 
caping  from  the  vessels  into  the 
tissues,  c.  Normal  tissues. 


the  layer  of  tissue  bounding 
the  incision  (Pig.  22  and  Pig. 

23).  As  a  consequence,  stasis 
and  coagulation  of  the  blood 

is  induced  in  the  divided  smaller  vessels  and  capillaries,  and  thus 
the  htomoiThage  from  them  spontaneously  ceases  (Pig.  23). 
Immediately  around  there  is  dilatation  of  the  vessels  with  retarded 
flow,  and  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  cells,  escape  of 
leucocjdes  and  liquor  sanguinis.  These  infiltrate  the  tissues  adj acent 
to  the  incision,  and  pass  through  the  cut  lymph-spaces  on  to  the  raw 
suiface  of  the  wound.  There,  coagulation  occurs,  the  fibrin  and 
the  entangled  corinisclcs  forming  a  hyer  of  coagulable  Ivnnph 
between  the  siu’faccs  of  the  wound,  whilst  the  senun,  at  first  red 
from  the  presence  of  red  corpuscles  but  subsequently  becoming 
colourless,  drains  gradually  away.  It  is  tliis  coagulable  l.vmph 
which  causes  the  sm'faces  of  the  wound  after  the  first  few  hours  to 
adhere;  or  to  become  glazed  if  the  wound  is  kept  open  for  some 
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time  before  tbe  edges  are  approximated  as  was  formerly  a  not 
uncommon  practice.  A  little  further  from  the  line  of  incision 
there  is  the  usual  inflammatoiy  jihenomenon  of  dilated  vessels  with 
accelerated  flow  (Fig.  23),  thus  accounting  for  the  faint  blush  of 
reduess  and  the  .slight  swelling  about  the  edges  of  the  wound.  The 
coagulable  lymph  uniting  the  surfaces  of  the  wound,  together  with 
the  tissues  immediately  adjacent  to  the  incision,  next  become 
softened  and  finally  replaced  by  the  infiltrating  leucocvTes  and 
.  proliferating  connective  tissue  cells  which  now  form  a  layer  of 
small  round  cells  welding  as  it  were  the  surfaces  of  the  wound 
together  (Fig.  24).  The  inflammation,  like  all  inflammations  of 
traumatic  origin,  tends  to  cease  as  soon  as  the  cause  is  removed. 
Thus  in  a  day  or  two  it  subsides,  and  if  a  section  of  the  parts  were 
now  made,  the  uniting  layer  of  small  round  cells  could  be  seen 


Fio.  24.  — Diagram  of  an  incised 
wound  a  day  or  two  after  the 
incision.  The  sides  of  the 
wound  united  by  small  round 
cells. 


Fia.  25. — Diagram  of  an  incised 
wound,  a  few  days  after  the  in¬ 
cision.  Loops  of  capil  laries  grow¬ 
ing  out  from  the  old  capillaries 
and  making  their  way  amongst 


the  small  round  cells  uniting 


the  cut  surfaces.  At  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure  a  loop  has 
united  with  one  from  the 
opposite  side 


permeated  by  delicate  new  ca¬ 
pillaries  stretching  across  from 
one  side  of  the  wound  to  the 
other  (Fig.  25).  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  believed  to  be  produced 

by  loops  growing  out  from  the  old  capillaries,  and  uniting  with 
others  sunilarly  produced,  and  growing  out  from  the  capillaries 
on  the  opposite  side.  This  vascularization  of  the  uniting  layer  of 
cells  accounts  for  the  redness  of  the  cicatricial  line,  and  for  the 
slight  hmmorrhage  which  now  occurs  if  the  edges  of  the  wound  bo 
(huwn  forcibly  apart.  As  the  capfilary  circulation  is  establi.shed 
the  edges  of  the  wound  become  pale  from  the  collateral  vessels 
being  now  no  longer  overcharged.  The  granidation -tissue  thus 
toi-med  IS  at  length  developed  into  fibrous  tissue,  which  like  all 
new  fibrous  tissue,  contracts,  obliterating  many  of  the  nowlV 
fonned  vessels.  Hence  the  gradual  p.aling  of  the  cicatrix  which 
now  becomes  practically  non-vascular. 
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HeaKng  by  the  first  intention  may  bo  prevented  by— 1.  Much 
contusion  of  tlie  edges  of  the  wound,  with  consequent  death  of  the 
tissues  bounding  the  incision ;  2.  The  presence  of  a  septic  foreign 
body  in  the  wound ;  3.  A  greatly  lowered  vitality  of  the  tissues, 
as  fioni  broken  health,  abuse  of  alcohol,  diabetes,  bad  hygienic 
suiToundings,  bruising  of  the  parts,  rough  sponging,  or  use  of  too 
strong  antiseptics;  4.  The  parts  not  being  kept  at  rest,  with  the 
sui'faces  of  the  wound  in  acciu'ate  apposition ;  5.  Inefficient  drainage 
whereby  the  serum  squeezed  out  from  the  coagulating  material  is 
allowed  to  collect  in  the  wound  and  cause  tension ;  6.  Neglect  of 
antiseptic  precautions  and  consequent  decomposition  of  the  serum 
or  the  infection  of  the  wound  by  some  of  the  specific  micro¬ 
organisms  introduced  either  at  the  time  it  was  inflicted  or  subse¬ 
quently.  Under  any  of  the  above  circiunstances  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  may  bo  kept  up,  the  pyogenic  micrococci  may  gain  a  tooting, 
and  further  infiltration  of  leucocytes  and  proliferation  of  tissue- 
elements  take  place ;  the  small-cell-exudation  uniting  the  wound 
tlien  breaks  down  into  pus,  the  flaps  separate,  and  suppuration  is 
established.  Supposing  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  to  be  now 
removed,  heabng  by  the  second  intention  will  ensue. 

2.  Heali))(j  hi/  the  second  intention. — New  vessels  grow  out  among 
the  layers  of  small  round  cells  forming  the  exposed  siu-face  of  the 

wound,  and  granulation-tissue 
is  thus  foimed  (Fig.  26).  The 
gi-owth  of  gi-anulations,  other 
things  being  equal,  exceeds  the 
breaking  down  of  the  superficial 
layers  of  cells,  and  the  wound 
is  gradually  filled  up.  Epithe¬ 
lium  derived  from  the  old 
epitheliimi  at  the  edges  of  the 
woimd  gradually  spreads  over 
the  sm’face  of  the  granulations ; 
but  new  sweat  and  sebaceous 
glands,  haii'-follicles,  papflloe 
and  lymphatics,  are  not  formed.  The  cicatrix,  at  first  red  from  the 
abundance  of  the  capillaries  in  the  granulation -tissue,  becomes 
pale  as  these  are  obliterated  by  the  contraction  of  the  fibrous 
tissue  into  which  the  granulation-tissue  is  converted,  and  though, 
in  the  coui’se  of  time,  in  nonsequence  of  the  fibrous  contraction, 
it  becomes  smaller,  a  permanent  scai-  will  remain. 

In  wounds  attended  with  loss  of  substance,  in  which  healing  by 
the  second  intention  is  the  normal  process,  a  traumatic  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  setup  in  the  tissues  immediately  adjacent  to  the  siulaco  of 
the  wound,  and  the  conditions  for  healing  being  otherwise  favour¬ 
able,  a  coagulablc  material,  as  described  above,  is  formed  over  the 


Fig.  26. — Diagram  of  granulating 
wound. 
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sm-face,  and  the  serum  drains  away.  Loops  of  new  capillaries, 
derived  from  the  old,  spring  up  amongst  the  cells  replacing  the 
coagidahle  exudation  and  softened  adjacent  tissues,  and  the  wound 
heals  and  cicatrizes  as  has  j  ust  been  described.  Wlrere  there  is  much 
laceration  or  contusion  of  the  sui-face  of  the  wound,  the  dead  tissues 
are  cast  off  by  ulceration  in  the  way  mentioned  luider  gangrene. 

3.  Ileah'ng  hy  the  third  intention. — "WTien  the  two  layers  of 
granidations  covering  the  flaps  of  the  wound  are  placed  and  kept 
in  contact,  the  capillaries  in  the  one  layer  meet  with  those  in  the 
other,  and  so  establish  a  vascular  connection  between  the  two  flaps, 
and  the  heahng  of  the  wound  then  proceeds  in  the  way  described 
under  union  by  the  first  intention. 

4.  Healing  under  a  scab. — The  minute  changes  of  healing  under 
a  scab  require  no  special  description. 

Treatment  of  woitnds. — The  general  pi-inciples  which  should 
guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  will  be  considered  under  the 
following  heads  : — 1,  Arrest  of  hDemorrhage ;  2,  Cleansing  of  the 
woimd  and  removal  of  foreign  bodies  ;  3,  Drainage  ;  4,  Closing  the 
wound  and  keeping  it  subsequently  at  absolute  rest ;  5,  Prevention 
of  putrefaction,  fermentation,  and  infective  processes;  and  6, 
Constitutional  treatment. 

1.  The  arrest  of  hcemorrhage  is  considered  separately  at  p.  107. 

2.  The  cleansing  of  the  wound  and  removal  of  foreign  bodies  should 
be  done  with  aU  gentleness,  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  tissues  more 
than  can  possibly  be  avoided,  theii-  vitality  being  already  lowered 
by  the  incision  thi'ough  them.  Thus  the  wound  should  not  be 
sponged  or  rubbed  more  than  is  absolutely  necessarjq  but  a  stream 
of  water  previously  boiled,  or  if  prefeiTed  containing  some  mild 
antiseptic,  allowed  to  run  through  it  to  wash  away  any  blood-clot, 
or  in  the  case  of  accidental  wounds  any  dii’t  or  other  foreign 
substance  that  may  have  gained  admission.  If  the  wmmd  is  deep 
or  ii-regular,  it  should  be  irrigated,  care  being  taken  when  the 
skin -wound  is  small  not  to  cause  any  forcible  distension  for  fear 
of  driving  the  fluid  inlo  the  interstices  of  the  tissues  where  it  may 
act  as  an  irritant  and  set  up  inflammation.  Poreign  bodies  as 
glass,  splinters,  birllets,  etc.,  if  lodged  in  the  wormd,  should’  be 
picked  out  by  forceps  or  other  suitable  insti'ument. 

^  3.  Drainage. — Where  a  wound  is  quite  supei-ficial,  and  in  some 
siturt:  on s  where  the  parts  are  very  vascular,  as  about  the  face,  and 
for  moderate-sized  wounds  in  which  the  surfaces  can  be  kept  in 
contact  by  pressure,  drainage  is  not  necessary.  Such  wounds  may 
bo  completely  closed  if  clean  cut  and  moderately  small,  or  a  stitch 
may  be  omitted  at  one  end ;  or  a  loop  of  pewter  wire  inserted  but 
only  deep  enough  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  skin  apart  at  that  place. 
If,  however,  the  wound  is  large  or  irregular  or  lacerated,  and  the 
surfaces  cannot  be  kept  in  contact,  efficient  drainage  of  the  wound 
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is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the  free 
escape  of  the  serum,  wliich,  as  we  have  seen,  is  squeezed  out  during 
the  first  twentj'-foim  houi'S  from  the  coagulahle  exudation  formed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  divided  tissues  as  the  result  of  the  traumatic 
inflammation.  If  this  serum  is  allowed  to  collect  in  the  deeper 
parts  and  iiTegulanties  of  the  wound,  it  not  only  mechanically 
separates  the  sm-faces  and  gives  rise  to  tension,  a  cause  in  itself  of 
the  contimrance  of  inflammation  and  hence  of  the  non-healing  of 
the  wound,  hut  is  also  liable  to  luidergo  docomiDosition  and  puti’e- 
faction,  and  forms  a  suitable  nidus  for  the  growth  of  jDyogenic 
micro-organisms.  Now  the  coagulahle  exudation,  being  living 
tissue,  resists  the  agents  which  determine  putrefaction.  Not  so 
the  serum.  In  this  wo  have  a  fluid  containing  dead  animal  matter, 
and  as  the  other  conditions  favomuhle  for  decomposition  are  also 
present,  viz.,  a  temperature  of  about  100°,  and  a  sufiicient  supply 
of  water  and  oxygen,  the  addition  of  a  ferment  only  is  requii’ed  to 
set  it  up.  If  decomposition  or  fermentation  then  is  suffered  to  take 
place  through  not  keeping  the  wound  aseptic,  or  the  pyogenic 
micrococci  are  allowed  to  enter,  the  freishly  divided  tissues,  not  as 
yet  sealed  by  traumatic  inflammation,  permit  the  juuducts  of  de¬ 
composition  or  of  the  micrococci  to  soak  into  the  tissues  around, 
setting  \rp  locally  a  septic  or  spreachng  inflammation,  whereby  the 
coagulahle  exudation,  temporarily  holding  the  surfaces  of  the 
wound  in  apposition,  is  destroyed,  and  healing  by  the  fii’st  inten¬ 
tion  is  prevented.  In  the  meantime  the  jiroducts  of  decomposition 
may  pass  into  the  blood,  and  give  rise  to  the  constitutional  state 
known  as  septic  traumatic  fever,  or  if  the  dose  of  the  jjoison  is  large, 
to  saprmmia  or  septic  intoxication ;  and  this  is  the  more  likeN  to 
occm-  if  the  wound  has  been  closed,  so  that  the  decomposing  seriun 
is  pent  up  under  some  degree  of  tension.  If  therefore  the  wound 
is  very  large,  and  deep  or  lacerated  or  m-egular,  a  drainage  tube  or 
tubes  ' should  be  placed  in  it,  and  brought  out  at  the  most  de¬ 
pendent  part,  the  incisions,  if  the  wound  is  made  in  an  operation, 
being  so  planned  as  to  allow  as  much  as  possible  of  a  dependent 
drain.  Eor  smaller  wounds  it  may  he  sufficient  to  place  in  them  a 
leash  of  horse-hair  or  of  catgut,  a  piece  of  gutta-percha  tissue,  or  a 
strand  or  two  of  pewter  wire.  The  drain-tube  if  kejit  in  too  long 
will  act  as  a  foreign  body,  set  iip  inflammation,  and  give  rise  to  a 
suppiu’ating  sinus  along  its  track.  It  should  therefore  he  with¬ 
drawn  as  soon  as  the  serum  ceases  to  ho  squeezed  out  from  the 
coagulatuig  material — i.  e.,  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hour’s,  accoi'dijig  to  the  size  of  the  wound.  In  large  and  deej) 
wounds  it  is  hotter  not  to  remove  the  tube  all  at  once,  as  the  super¬ 
ficial  part  of  the  wound  may  then  heal,  and  the  discharge  or  pus 
collect  in  the  deepest  ])art ;  hut  to  shorten  it  gradually,  aUowing 
the  wound  to  soundly  heal  as  it  is  withdrawn.  The  drain-tube 
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should  consist  of  red-rubber  tubing,  varjdng  in  calibre  according 
to  the  size  of  the  wound.  It  should  have  lateral  holes  cut  in  it 
to  facilitate  the  esca2)e  of  the  discharge,  and  should  be  mado 
thoroughly  aseptic  by  being  sterilized  or  boiled,  and  then  kept  in 
some  antiseptic  fluid.  It  had  better  be  passed  through  the  first 
layer  of  dressing,  and  its  mouth  sm-i'ounded  by  some  absorbent 
material  to  take  up  the  discharges.  Where  the  wound  is  deep,  the 
tube  should  be  secm-ed  by  a  safetj^-pin  or  by  an  aseptic  thread,  lest 
it  slip  in,  and  becoming  lost  in  the  de2)ths  of  the  wound,  subse¬ 
quently  act  as  a  foreign  body.  Tubes  of  decalcified  bone  have  been 
used  in  the  hope  that  they  would  become  absorbed,  and  so  jjrevent 
the  necessity  of  distui'bing  the  di'essings ;  but  they  do  not  ajDjiear  to 
have  had  the  desii’ed  effect.  Eecently  a  reaction  seems  to  have  set 
in  against  the  use  of  drains  of  all  kinds.  Where  they  are  dispensed 
with  the  skin  wound  is  not  as  a  rule  tightly  closed,  and  the  deej)er 
parts  of  the  wound  are  maintained  in  elose  apj^osition  by  means  of 
bmied  or  deep  sutui-es  and  the  appUcation  of  firm  pressure  over  a 
thick  layer  of  absorbent  and  antisejjtic  di’essing. 

4.  Closure  of  the  ivound.~Th%  sui-faces  should  be  i)laced  in 


Fig.  27. — Surgical  needles  and  hare-lip  pin. 
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for  many  days,  and  forms  an  admirable  suture.  It  is  difficult,’ 
however,  to  ensure  it  being  aseptic,  and  is  therefore  abandoned 
completely  by  many  surgeons.  Horse-hair  is  non-absorbent;  and 
is  also  non-absorbable ;  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
slightly  juelding  as  well  as  sufficiently  supportmg.  It  is  very 
usefid  when  a  delicate  suture  is  required,  as  in  wounds  about  the 
face.  Silk  forms  a  strong  suture,  but  possesses  the  disadvantage 
of  being  absorbent  and  thus  of  becoming,  satiuated  with  the  dis¬ 
charges,  so  that,  if  decomposition  takes  place,  it  will  act  as  an 
irritant.  Further,  unless  tied  tightly,  in  which  case  it  is  apt  to 
produce  tension,  it  yields  too  much.  At  the  ju’esent  day,  however, 
fine  silk  or  cliina  twist  is,  on  the  whole,  the  favouiite  suture. 
Sutures  may  be  made  aseptic  by  boiling  or  by  soaking  fortwentj^- 
foiu  hoiu’s  in  1  in  oOO  perchloride  of  mercury  solution.  They 
should  then  be  kept  in  absolute  alcohol  3  parts  and  perchloride  of 
mercury  solution  (1  in  200)  2  parts,  or  they  may  safely  be  kej)t  in' 
carbolic  lotion  (1  in  20). 

The  sutures  are  introduced  by  various  forms  of  surgical  needles, 
ciu'ved  and  straight,  bayonet-spear  and  probe-pointed  (Fig.  27), 
the  needle  being  conveniently  passed  by  one  of  the  many  foians  of 
needle-holder  (Fig.  28).  The  methods  of  applying  sutures  are 
very  nimierous.  The  two  cliief  forms  of  suture  used  in  ordinary 
wounds  are  the  interrupted,  the  sutime  being 
tied  or  twisted  at  each  stitch  and  cut  off 
short,  and  the  continuous,  one  suture  being 
used  throughout  without  being  cut.  Among 
the  special  forms  may  be  mentioned  the 
twisted,  the  button,  the  quiUed,  the  Lembert, 
the  Jobert,  the  Gely,  and  the  Czerny,  which 
are  refeiTed  to  under  those  wounds  where 
they  are  specially  indicated.  The  other 
methods  of  closing  woimds,  as  by  st3'ptic 
colloid,  iodoformized  collodion,  and  collodion,  are  useful  in  wounds 
about  the  face,  and  where  the  wound  is  small.  Having  closed  the 
wound,  the  parts  should  be  placed  as  far  as  is  jiossible  at  absolute 
rest,  and  supported  by  firm  but  elastic  pressure  to  eiisui-e  the  deeper 
surfaces  being  in  apposition. 

5.  Prevention  of  putrefaction,  fermentation,  and  infective  processes 
occurring  in  the  tuound. — Putrefaction  and  fermentation  are  best 
prevented  by  thorough  asepsis,  or  by  efficiently  draining  the  wound, 
or  liy  keeping  the  smlaces  in  contact  bj^  firm  pressure,  as  there  is 
then  no  material  present  in  the  wound  wherein  decomposition  can 
occui’.  Antiseptics,  viz.,  agents  that  are  supposed  to  destroy'  seiitic 
and  infective  organisms,  are  adopted  bj'  manj'^  surgeons  as  an  extra 
precaution,  and  are  especially  necessarj’’  where  thorough^  asepsis 
cannot  bo  iusui'ed,  or  di-aiuage  or  efficient  pressure,  as  ui  some 


Fig.  28. — Convenient 
needle-lioldcr. 
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forms  of  compoiiiirl  fi-actm-e,  wounds  of  joints,  etc.,  cannot  be 
employed.  It  is  questioned  by  some  pathologists,  however,  if  our 
so-called  antisei')tics  are  efficient  destroyers  of  micro-organisms  or 
their  spores,  iinless  used  so  strong  that  they  endanger  the  vitality  of 
the  tissues;  some  sm-geons  trust  therefore  merely  to  asepsis,  i.e., 
absolute  cleanliness,  and  have  abandoned  all  antiseptics. 

But  we  have  to  guard,  not  only  against  the  decomposition  of  the 
discharges,  but  also  against  the  entrance  of  infective  micro¬ 
organisms,  conveyed  by  instruments,  s^jonges,  the  surgeon’s  or 
nurse’s  hands,  or  by  the  ah’  when  an  infectious  case  is  in  the  ward. 
The  gi-eatest  cleanliness  therefore  is  necessary.  AU  instruments 
should  be  carefullj^  cleansed  after  use  before  they  are  put  awa}’^, 
and  before  being  used  again  they  should  be  sterilized  by  boiling 
them  in  water  or  in  a  1  j^er  cent,  salt  solution,  or  bj’’  passing  them 
through  the  flame  of  a  spiidt-lamp  or  placing  them  in  the  steam 
sterilmer.  Whilst  in  use  they  should  bo  2daced  in  some  antise^itic 
solution,  as  carbolic  acid  (1  in  20)  or  lysol  (2  jier  cent.).  Sjionges 
except  new  ones  had  better  not  be  used  at  all,  but  Gamgee’s  absor¬ 
bent  pads,  or  dabs  of  cotton-wool,  which  can  be  destroyed  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  ojieration.  New  sponges  after  cleansing  should  be 
kejit  in  carbohc  acid  (1  in  20).  The  hands  of  the  surgeon  should 
be  8cru2nilou.sly  cleaned  by  thoroughly  washing  in  soa^i-and-water, 
hi.s  nails,  previously  well  jiared  down,  being  cleansed  with  an  asejitic 
nail  brush.  They  should  be  then  further  iiurified  by  dipiiing  them 
into  carboHc  acid  (1  in  40),  or  coiTo.sive  .sublimate  (1  in  1,000). 
Pievious  to  the  operation,  the  jiart  should  be  shaved,  if  necessary, 
and  washed  with  soaji-and-water  for  some  distance  around  where 
the  womid  is  to  be  made,  and  afterwards  with  carbolic  acid  (1  in  ‘^0) 
or  corrosive  sublimate  (1  in  1,000),  and  where  gi-easy,  with  ether! 
An  antiseptic  di-essing  should  then  be  applied  and  kept  on  till  the 
patient  is  on  the  operating  table.  Before  the  di-essing  is  removed 
towels  wrmig  out  in  warm  carbolic  lotion  (1  in  20)  .should  be 
arranged  around  the  pai-t  where  the  wound  is  to  be  made  so  as  to 
prevent  the  clothes  coming  into  contact  with  the  wound-  the 
wetting  of  the  patient’s  clothes  being  prevented  by  placing  aseptic 
mackintosh  cloths  beneath  the  carbolized  towels  In  place  of 
carbohc  towels,  towels  fresh  fi-om  the  steiilizer  are  prefoiTod  bv 
some  sm-geons.  On  the  removal  of  the  di-essing  the  parts  should 
bo  again  sponged  with  the  antiseptic— carbolic  lotion  (1  in  401  „r 
coiTosive  sublimate  solution  (1  in  500).'  The  carbolic  .spray  is  now 
abandoned,  and  irrigation  with  corrosive  sublimate  (1  in  5  0001 
carbohc  acid  (1  m  40),  or  even  boiled  water  substituted  for  it  ’ 

In  a  work  of  this  character,  it  woidd  be  impo.ssible  to  •ittemnf 
any  desciiption  of  the  numerous  methods  of  dressing  wounds 
which  have  been,  or  are  at  the  present  day,  in  use  and  to 
quately  discuss  the  advantages  claimed  for  them,  and  tlie  di'sacl- 
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vantages  which  all  of  them  to  a  gi'eater  or  less  degree  jiossess. 
The  objects  aimed  at  in  the  selection  of  a  dressing  are — 1,  that  it 
should  he  absorbent,  so  as  readily  to  soak  up  the  discharges  drained 
off  from  the  wound;  2,  that  it  should  promote  the  diwing  of  the 
wound ;  3,  that  it  should  he  antiseptic  or  aseptic ;  and,  hence,  4, 
that  it  should  not  require  frequent  changing,  since  such  necessarily 
distiu’hs  the  wound  and  therefore  deprives  the  tissues  of  that  rest 
wliich  is  so  impoitant  in  promoting  physiological  repair.  The 
materials  most  frequently  used  are  gauze  or  cotton-wool,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  sal  alembroth  or  the  double  cyanide  of  niercmy  and 
zinc,  or  simply  sterihzed  by  di-y  heat  or  superheated  steam.  My 
own  plan  is  to  di'ess  the  wound  with  several  layers  of  moist  sal 
alembroth  gauze,  over  which  is  placed  dry  gauze  and  a  thick  layer 
of  di-y  sal  alembroth  wool.  Where  the  skin  is  very  fr-ritahle  a 
layer  or  two  of  iodoform  gauze  is  jilaced  next  to  it  beneath  the 
other  dressing.  Firm  compression  with  a  bandage  is  then  applied. 
The  wound  is  now  left  absolutely  at  rest  till  healing  is  thought  to 
have  taken  place.  The  temperatui-e  and  pulse  are,  of  com'se,  care- 
fidly  watched;  and  should  they  indicate  any  abnonnality  in  the 
process  of  healing,  or  should  there  be  local  jiain  or  uneasiness,  the 
wound  is  looked  at  and  the  cfr’essings  re-aiiplied. 

6.  Constitutional  treatment. — Whether  the  woimd  is  received 
accidentally,  or  is  inflicted  in  the  form  of  an  operation,  much  of 
the  Sui-geon’s  success  will  depend  upon  judicious  constitutional 
after-treatment;  and,  indeed,  in  the  latter  case,  in  gi’eat  measure 
also  upon  the  prej)aration  of  the  patient.  W^here  the  wound  is 
large  and  there  has  been  much  haemorrhage,  the  condition  known 
as  .shock,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  depending  upon  severe 
loss  of  blood,  will  probably  ensue  (see  Shock  and  Hcemorrhage); 
For  the  womid  to  do  well  it  is  imiioidant  that  the  patient  should  he 
placed  imder  the  best  possible  hygienic  conditions.  He  should 
have  an  abundant  suiiply  of  fresh  aji’,  the  secretions  should  be 
regulated,  and  the  diet  carefully  supervised.  Thus,  he  should  have 
at  least  fifteen  hmidi-ed  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  this  should  be  changed 
by  efficient  ventilation  at  least  three  times  every  horn-.  The 
windows,  in  addition,  excejit  in  very  severe  weather,  should  be 
opened  at  regular  intervals,  in  order  to  thoroughly  flush  out  the 
room ;  but  di'aughts  must  be  avoided,  and  the  temperatm-e  of  the 
room  maintained  at  a  uniform  degree  of  about  60“  F.  A  horsehair 
mattress  .should  be  employed,  and  a  di'aw-sheet  placed  on  the  bed. 
The  room  or  ward  .should  be  scrupulously  clean  ;  there  should  be  no 
curtains  to  the  bed  and  windows,  or  planned  carpet  on  thefiooi'.  and 
nothing  under  the  bed  to  interfere  with  tlie  free  cfrculation  of  air. 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  regular  by  small  doses  of  confection  of 
senna  or  of  the  compound  liquorice  powder,  or  by  one  of  the 
laxative  mineral  waters;  the  secretion  of  the  skin  promoted  by 
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wasliing,  which  may  be  clone  without  unduly  exposing  or  wetting 
the  imtient ;  and  sleep  induced,  if  necessary,  by  bromide  of  potas- 
simn,  bromide  of  ammonium,  paraldehyde,  ui’ethane,  chloral, 
sulphonal,  or  opium,  or  by  sub-cutaneous  injections  of  morphia. 
The  patient  must  be  kept  cheerful  by  books,  newspapers,  etc.  The 
diet  for  the  first  few  days  should  be  limited  to  milk,  weak  beef-tea, 
or  cliicken-broth,  and  gradually  increased  if  the  temperature 
remains  nonnal  and  as  the  digestive  functions  regain  their  power. 
"WTiere  the  sti’ength  hiis  been  much  reduced  lu’evious  to  the  opera¬ 
tion,  or  the  operation  has  been  severe,  or  the  shock  marked,  or 
htemonliage  free,  or  suppru'ation  has  ensued,  stimulants,  varying 
in  amount  according  to  the  state  of  the  pulse,  temperatui’e,  and 
tongue  are  indicated.  The  treatment  necessary  for  the  various 
com2rlications  that  maj"  attend  the  healing  of  wounds  are  given 
mider  Inflammation,  Suppuration,  Erysipelas,  etc.  As  regards  the 
preparation  fw  operation,  where  this  is  not  one  of  emergency  the 
patient  should  be  jilaced  at  rest  for  a  few  days,  and  kejrt  cheerful 
and  in  good  spirits,  and  jrrrt  on  rrorrrlshirrg  birt  unstirnulatirrg  diet. 
In  the  meantime  his  digestive,  alvitre,  renal,  aird  cutaneous  func¬ 
tions  mrrst  be  regrrlatecl  by  airproprlate  mearrs,  the  bowels  being 
cleared  the  day  before  the  operatiorr  by  a  dose  of  castor-oil  or  other 
mild  jrm-gative.  Where  his  str’errgth  is  rrrrrch  redrrced  by  long- 
contiirrred  supjnrration  or  ckronic  disease,  efforts  nrust  be  made  to 
im25rove  his  gerreral  health  by  rromishing  diet  arrd  the  judicious 
em2)loj'nrerrt  of  stimrrlarrts. 

Vaiueties  of  open  wouxds. — U25cn  wounds  are  divided  irrto 
incised,  lacerated,  coirtused,  punctured,  arrd  poisorred. 

Incised  'wounds  are  srrch  as  have  their'  edges  evenly  divided  arrd 
I  their  sru'faces  surootlrlj'’  cut.  They  ar'o  usrrally  inflicted  by  shar2r 
I  instrrrnrents,  arrd  are  those  cornmoirly  made  Iry  the  Srrrgeon  in 
operating.  The  danger  which  is  particrrlai'ly  liable  to  attend  them 
is  haernorThage.  Ileahng  is  generally  accom2rlished  by  the  first 
inteirtiorr,  2rrovided  the  2)ro2rer  mearrs  are  em2rloyed.  Treatment. — - 
IWliat  has  beeir  said  under  the  treatmeirt  of  worrnds  gerrerally, 
i  applies  es23ecially  to  this  variety. 

Lacerated  iroimds  are  those  irr  which  the  tissues  formiirg  the 
jsm-face  arrd  edges  of  the  wound  are  ffregularly  torn.  They  are 
tcorirrnonly  caused  by  machiirery  and  by  the  goring  and  bites  of 
lairimals.  There  is  rrstrally  brrt  little  hiemorrhage,  in  cousec2rrenco 
iof  the  vessels  being  torn  rather  than  cut  across.  'The  chief  dangers 
lare  2rrofuse  suppuratiorr,  tetarrus,  sa2)ra3nria,  erysi2)elas,  and  exten- 
'sive  scarring.  Healing  is  generally  accom])lished  by  the  second 
iinterrtion,  the  dead  portions  of  the  lacerated  tissues  being  first 
Ithrown  off  by  rrlceration  in  the  way  described  under  Gungrerre. 
In  some  situations  and  under  favourable  conditioirs,  however,  a 
.arge  23art  of  the  wound  rrray  heal  by  the  first  intention.  Treat- 
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tnent. — Special  attention  sliould  be  paid  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
wound  and  establishing  a  free  drain.  Any  portions  of  the  tissues 
which  have  obviously  lost  theii’  vitality  shoidd  be  cut  away. 
Sutui'es  should  not  as  a  rule  be  apjiHed,  but  the  wound  should  he 
dressed  by  one  of  the  methods  before  described,  and  the  jDaids  placed 
at  rest. 

Contused  wounds  are  those  in  which  the  tissues  foiming  the  sm-- 
face  and  edges  are  extensively  bruised.  They  are  usually  made 
with  bhmt  instrmneuts,  or  with  such  agents  as  distribute  the  force 
over  a  large  smd'ace.  There  is  commonly  considerable  exti-avasa- 
tion  of  blood  amongst  the  bruised  tissues,  though  usually  but 
little  external  hiemorrhage.  The  chief  dangers  are  extensive  in¬ 
flammation  and  slougliing,  secondary  htemorrhage  on  the  separation 
of  the  sloughs,  spreading  gangrene,  erysipelas  or  diffuse  cellulitis, 
tetanus,  and,  later,  scaii'ing.  A  combination  of  laceration  and 
contusion  is  frequently  present.  Healing  is  generally  accomplished 
by  the  second  intention.  The  Treatment  is  similar  to  that  of 
lacerated  wounds.  Any  portions  of  skin  which  have  not  lost  theii' 
vitahty  should  be  preserved,  especially  if  the  wound  involves  the 
scalp  or  face. 

Punctured  luounds  are  those  in  which  the  dejjth  is  much  gi'eater 
than  the  breadth.  They  are  usually  produced  by  sharp-pointed 
instruments,  bayonet  or  sword-thrusts,  and  stabs.  The  chief 
dangers  are  hsemorrhage,  penetration  of  important  cavities,  as  the 
thorax,  abdomen,  or  a  joint,  injmy  of  a  large  blood-vessel  or  nerve, 
and  subsequently  deep  suppui'ation  in  consequence  of  the  retention 
of  the  discharges  in  the  deep  portion  of  the  woiuid.  Pimctured 
wounds  usually  unite  by  the  second  intention,  owing  to  the  difii- 
culty  of  keeping  the  deeper  parts  of  the  wound  in  contact  and  of 
preventing  the  collecting  of  serum  and  later  of  pus.  dreatnient. 

If  deej),  a  di'ainage-tube  should  be  passed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Wound,  and  gradually  shortened  as  the  wound  heals.  If  there  is 
severe  arteidal  hiemorrhage  which  cannot  be  controlled  by  carefuUj 
ap2ilied  jiressui’e,  the  wound  must  be  converted  into  an  incised  one, 
and  the  bleeding  vessel  Heated  in  the  way  described  under  woimds 
of  arteiaes,  veins,  etc.  Tor  the  s^iecial  ti'eatment  lequiied  ivheie  a 
joint  or  visceral  cavity  has  been  penetrated,  see  Injuries  of  legions. 

Poisoned  wounds.  Dissection  and  jjost-morteni  ivounds. — Dis¬ 
section  wounds  are  of  frequent  occm'rcnce,  but  seldom  give  rise  to 
any  serious  trouble,  unless  the  body  from  which  the  2>oison  is 
received  is  fresh,  when  the  risks  are  similar  to  those  attending 
wounds  received  in  making pesf-aiei-fem  examinations.  Post-mortem 
wounds  appear  to  owe  their  vii'ulencc  to  inoculation  with  infective 
micro-organisms  which  are  capable  of  iiudtiplying  in  the  tissues  or 
in  tho  blood,  and  so  setting  up  true  infective  luHanimation  and 
blood-poisoning.  These  micro-organisms  are  replaced,  as  decom- 
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position  of  the  corpse  sets  in,  by  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction. 
Hence  the  longer  the  body  has  been  kept  the  less  dangerous  the 
wound,  as  these  bacteiia  are  merely  capable  of  inducing  a  local 
iuflauunation,  and  not  a  true  infective  process.  The  most  dangerous 
wormds  are  those  received  whilst  examining  bodies  in  which  death 
has  recently  resulted  from  septictemia,  pyasmia,  diffuse  or  puer- 
IJeral  peritonitis,  and  erysipelas.  The  effects  of  a  wound  received 
in  dissection,  or  in  j^ost-morteni  inspection,  will  depend  in  some 
degree  upon  the  health  of  the  02)erator ;  if  strong  and  vigorous  he 
is  better  able  to  resist  the  toxic  effects  than  when  debilitated  by 
prolonged  study  or  work  in  a  hospital  ward.  On  the  other  hand, 
2)ersons  acclimatized  to  the  dissecting  or  jmst-nioTtenn  room  ai'e  less 
liable  to  be  affected  than  those  who  have  but  recently  been  en^^a^^'ed 
there.  ‘  °  ” 

The  signs,  as  might  be  expected  fr'oui  what  has  been  said  above, 
vary  considerably,  depeiubng,  as  they  do,  upon  the  natiu-e  of  the 
poison  received  from  the  corpse  and  the  previous  state  of  the 
operator’s  health.  Thus:  1.  A  pustule  may  form  at  the  seat  of 
moculation,  and,  after  breaking  and  scabbing,  leave  a  raised, 
indolent,  painful  red  sore,  which  may  exist  for  months  in  sjhte  of 
treatment.  2.  The  scratch  or  wound  may  become  inflamed,  the 
supei-ficial,  and,  perhaps,  the  deep  Imniihatics  implicated,  and  the 
axillary  glands  enlarged  and  painful,  tliis  comlition  being  attended 
03^  shar^i  constitutional  disturbance,  often  2Ji'eceded  by  a  li'j'or. 
!su2)jjuiatiou  generall3'  occurs  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  and  some- 
axillary  glands.  The  2>rognosis  is  usually  good 
d.  A^  ith  or  without  the  local  signs  of  the  preceding  form,  severe 
cousfatutional  s3'mptoms  may  set  in,  preceded  by  a  rio-or  and 
rapidly  assume  a  t3T,hoi.l  character.  Diffuse  su2.puration  occurs  in 
the  axilhiry  glands,  and  may  spread  to  the  neck  and  side  of  the 
chest.  The  pro^iosis  is  very  unfavomuble,  the  patient  often  d^dn«• 
in  from  one  to  thine  weeks,  or  only  recovering  after  a  tedious  con¬ 
valescence  and  then,  2irobabl3',  with  a  broken  constitution.  4. 
Diffuse  cellular,  or  cellulo-cutanoous  eiy.sipelas  maybe  set  up  at 
the  seat  of  inoculation,  attended  with  the  usual  constitutmnal 
s3'm2itoms  of  these  affections,  and  may  rapidly  spread  U2)  the  limb 
and  teiminate  m  gangrene  and  death.  The  axillary  glands  in  this 
fomi  are  not  usually  affected.  6.  In  adcUtion  to  the  local  siqipura- 

v^rion  ^ formation  of  metastatic  abscesses  in 

vaiious  ti-ssues  and  organs,  sometimes  occm's. 

rrert</ae«<._]iamediately  on  its  infliction  the  wound  should  bo 
sucked,  and  cleansed  by  a  stream  of  cold  water,  and  bleedine- 
encouuigcd  and  absor2)tion  prevented  by  tiglitly  binding  tho  inD 
Where  the  corpse  is  recent  and  dcath^is  ki/owu 
ti  bo  the  lesult  of  somo  infective  ibscase,  tho  wound  should  bo 
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recommend  its  cauterization  with  caustic  potash,  or  nitrate  of 
silver),  and  then  di’essed  and  protected  from  further  infection.  If 
a  wart,  or  indolent  sore  form,  it  should  be  destroyed  by  nitrate  of 
silver,  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  other  caustic,  and  the  patient’s 
health  improved  by  tonics  and  change  of  air.  If  an  infective  in¬ 
flammation  bo  set  up,  the  wound  should  be  freely  incised,  and  any 
abscess  that  may  form  in  the  axilla,  or  elsewhere,  opened  early; 
indeed,  if  there  is  much  tension  or  brawniness  of  the  jiarts, 
incisions  should  be  made  before  pus  has  formed.  The  bowels  in  the 
meantime  should  bo  cleared  by  a  brisk  pm'ge,  and  the  strength 
supported  by  nomishment  and  stimulants. 

Stinys  of  insects  sometimes  cause  troublesome  local  inflammation, 
which  is  occasionally  of  a  diffuse  character,  and  where  a  large 
extent  of  surface  is  stung,  as  by  a  swarm  of  bees,  may  be  attended 
with  sjTuptoms  of  severe  depression .  Stings  of  the  throat  occasionally 
occur  from  swallowing  a  wasp,  and  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  oedema- 
tous  laryngitis.  Treatment. — The  application  of  ammonia  will  at  once 
relieve  pain.  AVhere  there  is  severe  depression,  ammonia  or 
alcohol  must  be  administered.  Scarifleation,  intubation  of  the 
glottis,  or  even  laryngotomy,  may  become  necessary  in  severe 
stings  of  the  throat. 

Snake-lites. — The  bites  of  poisonous  snakes,  other  than  the  adder, 
are  fortunately  rare  in  this  counti'y.  The  bite  of  the  common  adder 
is  seldom  fatal.  It  is  attended  with  much  collapse,  nausea  or 
vomiting,  great  pain  in  the  part,  swelling  of  the  affected  member, 
subsequent  discoloration  from  blood  extravasation,  and  occasionally 
inflammation  and  suppmation.  The  treatment  consists  in  sucking 
the  part  where  practicable,  appljung  a  bandage  tightly  above  the 
bite  to  irrevent  absorption  of  the  poison,  and  the  internal  administra¬ 
tion  of  stimulants.  The  local  application  of  liquor  jiotassse  or 
permanganate  of  potash,  the  injection  of  ammonia  into  the  veins, 
and  excision  of  the  bitten  part  are  recommended.  Eor  an  accoimt 
of  the  more  serious  symptoms  attending  the  bite  of  the  cohra  and 
other  venomous  serpents  of  tropical  countries,  a  larger  work 
must  be  consulted. 

Subcutaneous  wounds. — A  wound,  whether  it  be  of  the  con¬ 
nective  tissue,  bone,  muscle,  tendon  or  other  structme,  is  said  to  be 
subcutaneous  when  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  remains  intact. 
Such  wounds  differ  from  the  open  in  that  they  heal  by  adhesive 
inflammation  without  suppuration,  since  as  long  as  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  wounded  i)art  is  unbroken,  septic 
processes  are  effectually  prevented,  hloreover,  they  are  attended 
by  but  little,  if  any,  constitutional  distm-bance.  They  will  be 
fiu'thor  described  under  lliqitnrc  of  mnsclcs  avd  tendons,  Siinjile 
Fractures,  &c. 

Diseases  oe  cicatrices. — The  cicatrices  loft  on  the  healing  of  a 
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wound  are  liable  to  certain  affections  which  may  bo  enumerated 
as: — 1,  painful  cicatrix;  2,  depressed  or  contracted  cicatrix;  3, 
warty  cicatrix;  4,  thin  cicatrices;  5,  ulceration;  6,  keloid;  and  7, 
ejrithehoma,  and  more  rarely  sarcoma.  See  Ulceration,  Tumours,  &c. 

CONTUSIONS  OR  BRUISES. 

Contusions  are  subcutaneous  hi  juries,  occasioned  by  a  crushing, 
pulping  or  tearing  of  the  tissues,  combined  with  exti'avasation  of 
blood  consequent  upon  the  ruptrue  of  the  capillaries  and  smaller 
vessels  of  the  part.  In  them  sHghter  fomrs  they  constitute  the 
common  injruy  known  as  a  bruise.  The  effused  blood  generally 
makes  its  waj^  in  the  connective-tissue  planes  towards  the  .sldn, 
giving  rise  to  the  characteristic  pui-plish-black  appearance,  and,  as 
it  later  breaks  down  and  becomes  absorbed,  to  a  change  of  colours 
fi-om  bluish-black  through  dark  red  to  yellowish-green.  In  severe 
cases  the  cuticle  is  raised  into  btillfB  by  the  effusion  of  blood¬ 
stained  serum  beneath  it.  The.se  bull*,  together  with  the  black 
colour  of  the  part,  may  occasion  a  close  resemblance  togangi’ene,  fi’om 
which  however  a  contu.sion  may  be  di.stinguished  by  there  being  no 
loss  of  heat  or  of  sensation  in  the  pari,  and  b)"  the  brrll*  being 
fixed,  and  rrot  changing  their  position  on  pressrrre  as  in  gangrene. 
In  very  .severe  and  exten.sive  contirsions,  however,  the  tissues  may 
be  so  injrrred  as  to  lose  their  vitahty,  and  gangr-ene  actrrally  ensue'; 
whilst  in  other  instances  inflammation  and  suiipruation  may  occur-. 
'UTren  the  contusion  is  localized,  blood  to  a  considerable  amormt 
may  be  pom-ed  out  at  the  injured  spot,  forming  a  fluctuating 
swelling  known  as  a  hcematoma.  Contusions  of  muscle,  bone, 
blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  and  contusions  of  the  viscera,  are  con¬ 
sidered  separately  under  Injrrries  of  Special  Tissues  and  Organs. 

Treatment. — Beyond  placing  the  part  at  rest,  and  appljdng  an 
evaporating  or  a  sph-it  lotion,  notlrhrg  more  as  a  rrrle  is  required, 
as  the  extr-avasated  blood  presses  upon  the  injrrred  vessels,  arrd  so 
prevents  fur-ther  hamror-r-hage.  Should  a  hsematorna  form,  it  .shoirld 
on  no  account  bo  opened,  as  the  blood  will  usually  become  ab¬ 
sorbed;  whilst,  if  air-  be  admitted,  suppuration  will  probably  ensue. 
Asi)iratioir,  however,  when  the  heematorna  is  very  largo,  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  done  with  advantage. 


BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

Burn.s  and  scalds  vary  in  their  effect  according  to  their  depth, 
extent,  situation,  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  An  extensive  thouo-ll 
superficial  bm-n  on  the  trunk,  head,  or  face,  especially  in  a  child, 
may  be  more  serious  than  a  deeircr  but  limited  bui-n  on  the  ex¬ 
tremities.  A  burn  is  usually  said  to  be  more  severe  than  a  scald 
as  the  fluid  producing  the  latter  gcner-ally  quickly  cools  and  runs 
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off.  A  scald,  however,  owes  "it  severity  to  the  large  extent  ol 
surface  usually  implicated,  and  when  produced  hy  molten  metal  or 
boiling  oil  which  adheres  to  the  part,  is  generally  verj’’  serious. 
Emms  and  scalds,  when  severe,  give  rise  to  constitutional  as  well  as 
local  effects.  The  local  effects  may  he  considered  under  'Dupuy- 
tren’s  division  of  burns  into  six  degrees.  Those  degrees,  however, 
may  be  variou.sl}^  combined  in  the  same  biu’)i. 

1st  HEGKEE. — Simple  erythema,  due  to  inci’casod  flow  of  blood 
through  the  dilated  vessels.  No  tissue  destruction  ensues,  and  no 
scar  is  left. 

2xd  degree. —  Vesication,  dxie  to  the  exudation  from  the  dilated 
capillaries  of  the  ciitis  causing  the  superficial  layers  of  the  epi¬ 
thelium  to  be  raised  from  the  deeper  in  the  fonu  of  blebs.  No  scar 
is  left,  as  only  the  superficial  layers  of  the  epithelium  are  desti’oyed, 
and  these  are  soon  reproduced  from  the  deeper  layers.  Some  slight 
staining  of  the  skin,  liowever,  may  subsequently  remain. 

3rd  degree.- — Destrartion  of  the  cuticle  ancl  part  of  the  true, 
shin. — The  epithelium  around  the  hair-follicles,  in  the  sweat-glands, 
and  between  the  papillie,  escapes,  and  rapidly  forms  new  epitheliiun 
over  the  gi’anulating  surface  left  on  the  separation  of  the  sloughs. 
A  scar  results,  but  as  it  contains  all  the  elements  of  the  true  skin, 
the  integrity  of  the  part  is  retained,  and  hence  there  is  no  con¬ 
traction.  It  is  the  most  painful  form  of  bium,  as  the  nerve- 
endings  are  involved  but  not  destroyed. 

4th  degree. — Destruction  of  the  ivliole  shin. — The  sloughs  are 
yellowish-brown  and  parchment-like ;  and  their  separation  is 
attended  by  much  suppiu’ation.  As  the  nerve-endings  are  com- 
liletely  destroyed,  the  pain  is  much  less  than  in  the  former  degree 
of  bum.  The  epithelium  which  covers  in  the  granulating  siu’face 
is  only  derived  from  the  margins  of  the  bum,  and  the  resulting 
scar  consists  of  dense  fibrous  tissue.  Hence  the  extensive  con¬ 
traction  and  great  defonuity  which  often  result. 

oTil  DEGREE. — Penetration  of  the  deep  fascia  and.  implication  of 
the  m.usc.les. — Great  scarring  and' deformity  necessarily  follow. 

Oth  DEGREE. — Charring  of  the  luhole.  limb. — Tlie  parts  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  ulceration  in  the  .same  way  as  in  gangrene. 

(’OXSTITUTIOXAL  EFFECTS.— When  the  burn  is  .superficial  and 
of  small  extent,  there  may  bo  no  constitutional  symptoms;  and 
even  when  it  is  dee]i,  lint  limited  to  one  of  the  extremities,  as  the 
foot  or  hand,  they  may  also  be  slight.  When,  however,  the  burn 
is  extensive,  and  especially  when  it  involves  the  chest,  abdomen, 
or  head  and  neck,  oven  although  it  is  only  of  the  first  or  second 
degree,  the  s;snn]itoms  may  be  severe,  more  particulaily  when  the 
]iatient  is  a  child.  The  constitutional  effects  may  bo  divided  into 
three  stages: — 1.  Shoch  and  congestion.  2.  Reaction  and  inflamma¬ 
tion.  3.  Suppuration  and  eu'haustion. 
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1st  stage. — Shock  and  cnncie.stion. — The  shock  i.s  often  very 
"i-eat,  especially  when  the  Inirn  is  extensive,  and  involves  the  ti’unk, 
or  head  and  neck.  The  patient  is  pale  and  shivering,  the  pulse 
feeble  and  fluttering,  and  the  extremities  are  cold ;  ho  suffers  littlo 
or  no  pain,  and  sometimes  passes  into  a  state  of  coma  and  dies,  the 
chief  post-mortem  appearances  being  congestion  of  the  internal 
organs,  pai'ticiilai'ly  the  brain. 

2xd  .st.vge. — Reaction  and  inflammation. — -Reaction  comes  on 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hoiii's  after  the  bm-n.  The  pulso 
is  full,  strong,  and  rapid,  the  temperatui'e  rises,  and  there  are  other 
symi)toms  of  fever.  Inflammation  is  set  up  around  the  biumt  part, 
and  there  is  now  danger  of  the  absorption  of  the  septic  products 
derived  fi-om  the  putrefaction  of  the  sloughs  which  are  beginning 
to  separate.  The  congestion  of  the  internal  viscera,  so  common  in 
the  fonner  stage,  may  rnir  into  inflammation ;  and  pleurisy, 
jmenmonia,  peritonitis,  or  meningitis  may  supervene  and  jirove 
fatal,  rei-forating  ulcer  of  the  duodenum,  which  is  generally 
situated  near  the  head  of  the  jjancreas,  may  now  occur,  and  is  said 
to  be  most  frequently  met  with  about  the  tenth  day.  It  would 
api^ear  to  be  more  rare,  however,  than  has  been  generally  sujjposed, 
since  no  case  has  occurred  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  dming  the  last 
nine  years.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Brunner’s  glands  taking 
upon  themselves  the  function  of  the  injured  glands  in  the  burnt 
skin,  and  to  the  irritation  of  the  vitiated  products  secreted  in  the 
bile  and  discharged  into  the  duodenum  at  the  bile  papilla. 

3ed  stage. — Siippuration  and  exhaustion. — Dming  this  stage, 
which  sets  in  on  the  separation  of  the  sloiighs,  there  is  still  a  danger 
of  the  patient  STiccnmbing  to  inflammation  of  the  viscera, 
especially  the  thoracic  ;  or  he  may  bo  worn  out  by  hectic  and  ex¬ 
haustion  from  long-continued  suppm-ation.  He  is  also  exposed  to 
the  ri.sks  of  secondary  ha?moiThage  on  the  separation  of  the  sloughs, 
and  to  blood-poisoning  from  the  absorption  of  septic  products 
unless  the  gi’eatest  care  is  exercised  to  prevent  the  decomiDosition 
of  the  discharges.  On  cicatrization  occm-ring,  horrible  defonnity 
may  ensue  from  the  contraction  of  the  newly-formed  fibrous  tissue 
in  the  seal’s. 

The  Treatment  must  bo  both  local  and  constitutional. 

Load  treatment.— T\\&  clothes  should  be  removed  with  tlie 
greatest  care,  so  as  not  to  tear  off  the  cuticle ;  but  undue  exposure 
should  be  avoided.  In  burns  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  the  part 
should  be  protected  from  the  air  and  changes  of  temperature  by  smear¬ 
ing  it  with  carron  oil  or  va.seline  and  wrapping  it  in  cotton -wool,  the 
blisters  being  ])ricked  to  relieve  tension  and  to  let  out  the  serum. 
The  cuticle,  however,  should  not  be  removed,  as  it  serves  as  the 
best  protective.  In  burns  of  tlu'  third  degi’ee,  the  parts  may  also 
be  protected  by  cotton-wool  till  the  sloughs  begin  to  separate. 
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Decomposition  of  the  discharges  should  then  he  pi'cveiitc'd  as  mucli 
as  possible  hy  mild  antiseiitic  dressings.  Thus,  the  surface  may 
be  dusted  with  iodoform ;  or  eucalyptus  oil,  boracic  lotion,  and  the 
like  may  be  applied.  Some  Surgeons  put  on  a  charcoal  or  even  a 
linseed-meal  poultice.  Carbolic  acid  should  not  be  used,  as  not 
only  is  it  too  ii'ritating,  but  there  is  danger  of  it  being  absorbed 
when  the  burn  is  very  extensive.  When  the  .sloughs  have  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  granulation  sets  in,  the  womid  may  be  treated  as  de¬ 
scribed  under  simple  ulcer,  redundant  graiudations  being  repressed 
by  nitrate  of  .silver.  Skin-grafting  is  often  useful  in  the  fourth 
degree  of  Imrns.  The  foiu’th  and  fifth  degi’ees  require  the  same 
treatment  as  the  third,  but  dming  cicatrization,  contraction  must 
be  as  far  as  possible  prevented  by  the  use  of  elastic  tension, 
extension-a])paratus,  .splints,  &c.  Later  some  form  of  plastic 
oiieration  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  contractions  will  often 
be  required.  In  the  sixth  degree,  amputation,  if  a  limb  is  affected, 
will  probably  sooner  or  later  be  called  for. 

Constifiitiunal  treatment. — If  the  shock  is  severe,  .stimidants  in  the 
form  of  brandy  or  ammonia  .shoiild  be  given  according  to  the  .state 
of  the  pulse,  the  patient  covered  with  blankets,  hot  bottles  put  to 
the  feet,  and  undue  exposiu-e  whilst  I’enioving  the  bm-nt  clothes 
and  appljdng  the  dressings  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  Opimn 
should  be  given,  especially  if  there  is  much  pain.  As  soon  as  the 
patient  can  bear  it,  fluid  nourishment  should  be  substituted  for 
stimulants,  as  the  latter,  if  given  in  large  quantities,  only  tend  to 
produce  excessive  reaction  and  inflammation.  Diu’ing  the  second 
stage,  little  can  be  done  beyond  regidating  the  bowels  and  secre¬ 
tions  ;  lowering  treatment  is  not  well  borne,  at  any  rate  when  the 
burn  is  extensive  and  deejD,  as  the  patient  will  then  requii'e  aU  his 
strength  to  sustain  the  (bain  on  his  system  during  the  casting  off 
of  the  sloughs  and  the  long  suppru'ation  following.  The  inflamma¬ 
tory  fever,  moreover,  generally  assumes,  if  it  is  not  so  from  the  fii-st, 
a  low  tjqre.  A  stimulating  plan  of  treatment,  rather  than  a  depress¬ 
ing,  is  therefore  necessary.  Iti  the  third  stage,  the  patient’s  strength 
should  be  suirported  by  abundant  noruishment  and  stimulants. 

LiGnTNiXG-  AND  Electmc-stroke. — Death  may  be  instanta¬ 
neous,  or  the  stroke,  beyond  causing  temporary  unconsciousness, 
may  do  no  harm.  In  some  instances,  superficial  or  deep  bm-ns,  or 
paralysis  of  certain  nerves,  ns  the  optic,  auditory,  t.'tc.,  have  been 
produced.  Of  late  effects  similar  to  those  produced  by  '  lightning- 
stroke,  have  ocem-red  from  contact  either  with  wires  through  wliich 
electric  currents  of  high  intensity  were  passing,  or  with  electro¬ 
motor  apparatus.  Death  fi’om  contact  with  such  may  be  due  to 
actual  tissue  destruction,  or  to  arrest  of  respiration  and  asphyxia. 
In  the  first  case  the  subject  is  beyond  recovery  ;  in  the  latter  case 
death  may  be  only  ap]iarent,  and  artificial  respiration  continued  for 
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some  hours  may  lead  to  recovery.  The  treatment  consists  in  apply¬ 
ing  wannth,  artificial  respmation,  and  stimulants  whilst  the  patient 
is  in  a  state  of  shock  or  susjpended  animation.  Rhythmical  tractions 
and  relaxations  of  the  tongue  (the  Labor de  method  of  treating 
asphyxia)  should  be  practised  by  seizing  the  tongue,  drawing  it  out 
of  the  mouth  and  then  letting  it  fall  back,  the  process  being  re¬ 
peated  about  fifteen  or  twenty  times  a  muiute.  The  functions  of 
the  nerves  if  paralysed  have  sometimes  been  restored  by  galvanism. 

ILEMOERHAGE. 

In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  wounds  it  was  stated  that  our 
first  care  should  be  to  staunch  hsemorrhage.  This  requires  different 
measures  accoi'ibug  as  it  is  arteiial,  venous,  or  capillary.  It  is 
therefore  first  necessary  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  these 
varieties.  Usually  it  is  quite  easy.  In  arterial  hcemorrhage  the 
blood  escapes  in  jets,  the  force  of  which  is  increased  at  each  systole 
of  the  heart,  and  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  colom’.  In  venous 
hcemorrhage  the  blood  wells  up  fi'om  the  wounded  vessel  usually  in 
a  continuous  stream,  and  is  of  a  dark  imrplish-red  colorir.  In 
capillary  hcemorrhage  the  blood  appears  to  ooze  from  all  parts  of  the 
wound,  ttickling  down  its  sides  to  the  deeper  parts,  where  it  forms 
a  little  pool.  In  some  instances,  however,  as  where  arterial  blood 
escajjes  from  a  deeji  and  demons  wound,  it  may  resemble  venous 
blood  in  that  it  flows  continuously  instead  of  in  jets,  and  when  the 
patient  is  partially  asphyxiated,  as  fi-om  too  large  a  dose  of  an 
ansesthetic,  it  becomes  of  a  dark  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  venous 
blood  exposed  to  the  air  in  its  passage  from  a  deep  woxmd  may 
undergo  oxygenation  and  become  briglit  like  arterial.  Bleechug 
from  the  corpus  spon^osum  and  coiqmra  cavernosa  of  the  penis,  or 
fi'om  like  tissues  consisting  of  cavernous  blood-sjiaces  or  numerous 
small  arteries  and  veins,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  parenchymatous 
ha-morrhacje.  When  hmmonhage  occurs  in  a  visceral  cavity,  as  the 
plem-a  or  peritonemn  {internal  hcemorrhacje),  or  into  the  substance 
of  the  tissxies  of  the  trunk  or  extremities  {extravasation),  it  is  known 
by  special  .signs,  and  is  treated  of  elsewhere. 

Constitntioncd  effects  of  hcemorrhage.— The  effect  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  course  varies  accorchng  to  the  amount  of  blood  lost,  and 
is  more  marked  when  the  blood  is  rapidly  pom-ed  out  from  a  laro-o 
artery  than  when  it  escapes  slowly  from 'a  small  artery  or  fronra 
vein.  In  the  fonner  case  the  patient  may  die  in  a  few  minutes  of 
sjmeopo.  Wlien  the  bleeding  is  less  severe  the  face  and  general 
surface  become  blanched  and  cold,  and  the  lips  and  mucous 
membrane  pallid.  The  pulse  is  feeble,  fluttering  and  rapid,  and  at 
length  only  to  bo  felt  in  the  huger  vessels.  The  skin  is  bathcR  in 
profuse  pcrs])iratinn,  the  respiraticu  is  sighing,  and  the  mind 
wanders.  These  symptoms  may  cud  in  .syncope,  convulsions,  and 
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death ;  or  the  patient  may  slowly  recover,  or  may  suffer  from 
anoBmia  or  functional  disturbance  for  years.  If  he  is  old,  some 
secondarj^  disease  is  apt  to  be  engrafted  on  this  state  of  anajmia,  of 
which  he  may  die.  Cliildren  bear  the  loss  of  blood  l)adlj’',  but 
recover  rapidljr ;  the  old  stand  the  loss  better,  but  the  effect  on  their 
co7istitution  is  more  permanent. 

Constitutional  treatment  of  hannorrlauje. — -When  the  bleeding  has 
been  severe,  immediate  steps  must  l)e  taken  to  prevent  fatal 
syncope ;  and  after  this  danger  has  been  tided  over,  we  must  then 
seek  to  counteract  the  remote  effects  produced  upon  the  whole 
system  by  tho  loss  of  blood.  1.  Immediate  treatment. — Our  efforts 
must  first  be  directed  to  arrest,  or  at  any  rate  to  temporarily 
control,  the  h;emorrhage  by  some  of  tho  local  measures  to  be 
presently  desciibed.  Having  done  this,  the  chief  indication  is  to 
prevent  fatal  syncope  li}' ensuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  blood  to  the 
brain  to  excite  the  cardiac  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  Thus, 
the  patient  should  be  laid  on  his  back  with  liis  head  low,  his  body 
warmly  covered  np,  and  hot  bottles  placed  at  liis  feet  and  aboiit  his 
trunk ;  or  if  the  pulse  does  not  improve,  stiumlants  in  small 
quantities  should  be  administered,  by  the  mouth  if  he  can  swallow, 
otherwise  by  the  rectum  or  by  subcutaneous  injection;  whil.st  in 
severe  cases  the  legs  and  arms  should  be  held  up,  or  an  Esmarch’s 
bandage  applied  to  them  in  order  the  better  to  di’ive  the  blood  to  tho 
brain.  As  a  last  resource,  infusion  of  a  saline  solution  should  be 
practised.  Where  the  bleeding  is  internal  or  cannot  be  aiTested, 
stimulants  .should  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  the  .syncope  into  which 
the  patient  has  fallen  tends  temporarily  to  stop  the  bleeding  by 
inducing  clotting  of  the  blood  in  the  wounded  vessels.  If  the  heart 
be  again  roused  to  action  by  stimulants  and  the  vessels  in  conse¬ 
quence  become  dilated,  the  clots  may  be  displaced,  the  bleeding 
re-started,  and  the  last  fliokeiing  spark  of  life  put  out.  2.  To 
counteract  the  remote  effects  of  the  loss  of  blood,  fluid  noiuishment 
should  be  given  in  small  quantities,  and  then  eggs,  fish,  and  finally 
meat.  Iron  is  requued  to  restore  the  loss  of  hcematin,  and  a  sea- 
voyage  or  prolonged  residence  in  tho  country  is  beneficial  in 
overcoming  the  anaemia. 

Transfusion  of  hlood  and  infusion  of  saline  solution  into  the  veins. — 
Transfusion  of  blood  has  long  been  emidoyod  in  cases  where  death 
is  threatened  from  excessive  haemorrhage.  It  is,  however,  a 
dangerous  procediue,  in  that  the  trajisfuscd  blood  may  form  clots 
and  thus  lead  to  the  plugging  of  some  of  the  ])atient’s  vessels,  with 
possibly  fatal  conseqiiences.  Moreover,  it  a])i7Pars  that  blood  is  of 
no  more  value  than  an  equal  amount  of  any  bland  fluid,  since  it 
has  been  recently  shown  that  the  transfuse'd  blood  is  merely 
destroyed  and  absorbed  and  the  blood-pigment  passed  with  the 
urine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  infusioii  of  a  saline  solntion  has  all 
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the  advantages  of  transfusion  of  blood  without  its  disadvantages 
and  dangers.  A  normal  saline  solution  (common  salt  5]'  >  water 
Oj )  at  99°  F.  is  the  most  easily  prei^ared,  and  is  best  infused  into 
the  median  basilic  vein.  The  vein  is  exposed,  ligatured  below, 
compressed  above  by  a  clamp,  opened,  and  a  glass  cannula 
introduced  and  seemed  in  situ  by  a  ligatmo.  The  canniila  is  next 
connected  with  an  uiigator  ])y  a  rubber  tube,  and  all  air  having  been 
carefully  excluded  the  clamp  is  removed  from  the  vein  and  sevei’al 
])ints  (2  to  o)  of  the  solution  allowed  to  flow  in.  A  clean 
Higginson’s  s^winge  connected  with  the  cannula  by  a  rubber  tube, 
will  answer  tlie  purpose  on  an  emergency  very  well.  The  object  of 
the  infusion  is  to  raise  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries  sufficiently 
to  enable-  the  patient  to  rally.  The  pulse  should  therefore  be 
watched  and  the  infusion  be  continued  till  the  object  is  attained. 
I  have  seen  the  most  marvellous  effects  follow  tliis  treatment,  and 
many  successful  cases  have  now  been  repoi’ted.  It  may  bo  repeated 
if  necessary  after  a  .short  interval.  ^Irere  the  apparatus  is  irot  at 
hand  and  the  case  is  rrrgcnt,  a  pint  of  warm  water  should  be  injected 
into  the  rectrmi  and  prevented  from  escaping.  The  flirid  is  rapidly 
absorbed  fr-om  the  rectum  and  acts  in  a  .similar  marrner  to  infusion 
into  the  veins,  onlj-  somewhat  more  slowly.  A  half-orrnce  packet 
of  common  salt,  be.,  srrfficient  to  make  forrr  pints  of  saline  fluid,  a 
Higginson’s  syringe,  a  glass  cannula,  and  a  length  of  rrrbber  tube, 
are  desirable  additions  as  srrgge.sted  by  Mayo  Eobson  to  the 
Srrrgeon’s  bag  when  severe  hsemorThage  is  likely  to  occur  at  an 
operation. 

The  local  treatmext  of  h/Emorrhage  may  be  considered 
rrnder  the  heads  of  arderial,  venorrs,  and  capillary  IrmirrorThage. 

Arterial  HvEMORrhage  is  spoken  of  as  (1)  pr-imary,  (2) 
reactionary  or  recun’ent,  and  (3)  secondary. 

1.  Primary  hcemorrhaye  is  that  which  occurs  at  the  time  an 
artery  is  wounded,  whether  by  accident  or  surgical  operation.  2. 
Bmetionary  or  rer.urrent  hcemorrhaye  is  that  which  occru’s  on  the 
])atient  recovering  from  the  .shock  of  the  wound  or  operation  after-  the 
2rrimary  hasmorrhage  has  stojijred,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  failm-e 
in  the  process  for  the  temporary  closru-e  of  the  vessel.  The  term 
recruTent,  therefore,  .should  only  be  ajijrlied  to  hasmorrhago 
occiUTing  wdthin  twenty -four  horu-s  of  the  injrrry.  3.  Becondary 
hcemorrhaye  is  that  which  occurs  any  time  after  the  first  twenty-four 
hom-s,  and  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  irrocess  for  the  iiermanent 
closrrre  of  the  vessel.  The  treatment  in  each  case  is  different. 

(1.)  Primary  artehi.u.  haemorrhage. — The  older  Surgeons 
resoi-tod  to  very  barbarous  methods  of  controlling  hasmorrhage, 
such  as  i)lunging  stiunps  after  amputation  into  boiling  pitch,  or 
operating  with  a  red-hot  knife,  and  it  was  not  till  Xature’s  method 
of  an-esting  bleeding  had  been  intimately  stucUed,  both  in  the 
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human  subject  and  by  experiments  on  animals,  that  the  local 
tieatment  of  hasmorrbage  was  placed  n^Jon  a  scientific  basis.  It 
may  be  best,  therefore,  first  to  consider  Natures  method  of  control!  in  (/ 
hcBmorrliage  before  describing  the  siu'gical  measiu’es  which  have 
been  founded  ujjon  it.  ^Vhen  an  artery  of  small  or  moderate  size 
is  completely  divided,  the  cut  end,  in  consequence  of  the  injmy 
stimulating  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  middle  coat,  contracts,  thus 
lessening  the  size  of  the  orifice,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  small 
ai’teiies,  com2iletely  closing  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  cut  end, 
owing  to  the  normal  elastic  tension  of  the 
artery,  retracts  within  its  sheath,  leaving  the 
sm’face  of  the  latter  rough  and  rmeven. 
The  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  orifice 
retards  the  escajDe  of  blood.  The  slower 
cm-rent  passing  over  the  divided  wall  of  the 
artery,  and  the  roughened  internal  sm’face  of 
the  sheath,  in  consequence  of  this  multqilica- 
tion  of  i^oints  of  contact  and  exjjosm-e  to 
the  air,  coagulates,  gradually  blocks  uj)  the 
orifice,  and  fills  the  sheath  around  and  beyond 
the  retracted  end  of  the  artery,  forming  what 
is  called  the  external  clot.  The  stream  having 
been  thus  .slowed  or  stoj^ped,  the  blood  inside 
the  vessel  also  coagulates,  and  the  coagu¬ 
lation  spreading  from  the  clot  that  blocks  up 
the  orifice  to  the  first  collateral  branch,  forms 
what  is  called  the  internal  clot  (Fig.  29).  When  the  hremori’hage 
has  been  severe,  two  other  factors  favour  the  formation  of  these 
clots,  viz.,  (1),  the  enfeeblement  of  the  heart’s  action  induced 
by  the  tendency  to  s;yTicope,  and  the  consequent  diminished 
force  with  which  the  blood  is  23T02)eUed  from  the  divided  vessel ; 
and  (2)  the  increased  tendency  of  the  blood  to  coagulate  owing 
to  an  alteration  in  its  composition  caused  by  the  absor2)tion  of 
watery  fluid  ft-om  the  tissues  to  make  U25  for  the  amount  of 
blood  lost  by  the  hcemorrhage.  Thus  the  hremorrhage  is  arrested, 
and  still  2R’esuming  that  the  vessel  be  of  a  small  or  a  medium 
size,  it  may  not  recur,  and  Nature  will  2^ermauentlj'  close  the 
wounded  vessel  in  the  way  to  be  2^i’esentl3’  described.  It  is 
only,  however,  when  the  vessel  is  small,  that  Nature  can  be  thus 
tnisted.  "Wlien  a  large  vessel  is  wounded,  she  is  quite  impotent  to 
2')rovent  an  immediately  fatal  issue ;  whilst  if  the  vessel  is  of 
medium  size,  as  the  sjmcope  passes  off,  and  the  licart  again  begins 
to  act  with  vigour,  the  clots  may  be  washed  away  and  the  bleeding 
recur  till  fainting  once  more  ensues.  In  this  way  bleedings, 
alternating  with  temporary  arrests,  exhaust  the  2iatieut’s  strength, 
till  he  finally  succmnbs  to  fatal  synco23e. 


Fig.  29. — Diagram  of 
a  wounded  artery 
closed  by  clots. 
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TREATMENT  OP  .HilMOERHAGEV  '  V  E  H  ^ 

The  method  by  which  natiu'e  iDeimaiiently  closes  the  vessel  is  as 
follows ; — The  clot  between  the  artery  and  the  sheath  prevents  the 
artery-  from  dilating  on  the  cessation  of  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  middle  coat ;  whilst  the  internal  clot  acts,  so 
to  speak,  as  a  buffer,  and  thus  prevents  the  force  of  the  blood¬ 
stream  being  exerted  to  its  full  on  the  end  of  the  vessel  while 
healing  is  taking  place.  The  uijui'y  inflicted  on  the  coats  of  the 
vessel  by  its  division  sets  uji  a  tramnatic  mflammation.  Leucocytes 
and  serum  escape  from  the  vasa  vasoruui  of  the  divided  vessel-walls 
and  tissues  about  the  cut  end  of  the  vessel,  whilst  thei’e  is  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  the  endothelial  and  connective-tissue  cells  from  the  margin 
of  the  torn  coats  of  the  vessel.  The  cells  thus  formed  gradually 
permeate  both  the  internal  and  external  clots  so  that  the  end  of  the 


Fig.  30.- 


-Spencer  Wells’  pressure-forceps,  modified  by  Morrant 
Baker. 


artery  in  a  few  hours  becomes  surrounded  by  a  small  mass  of 
coagulable  lymph.  The  artery  at  the  same  time  contracts  on  the 
internal  clot,  which  gradually  loses  its  red  colour  as  it  is  invaded 
by  the  inflammatory  exudation.  Tsew  vessels  grow  out  from  the 
vasa  vasorum  of  the  arterial  wall  and  from  the  granulation-tissue 
about  the  cut  end  of  the  vessel,  and  invade  the  inflammatory 
exudation,  which  has  now  replaced  the  uiternal  clot.  Thus  the 
rnternal  clot,  instead  of  as  at  first  being  merely  adlrerent  by  its  base 
to  the  end  of  the  cbyided  artery,  is  now  intimately  blended  with  the 
arterial  walls,  formrng  a  plug  of  vascular  granulation-tissue.  The 
gi’an Illation-tissue  is  next  converted  into  fibrous  tissue,  which 
^aduallj/  contracts  and  obliterates  the  newly-formed  vessels  till 
hnally  the  intemal  clot  together  with  the  artery  is  converted  as  far 
as  the  first  collateral  branch  into  a  firm  fibrous  cord.  Similar 
changes  in  the  meanwhile,  occur  in  the  external  clot,  and  it  is 
finally  blended  with  the  scar-tissue  formed  by  the  healing  of  the 
woiuid  of  the  soft  jiarts  around  the  injured  artery. 

When  an  artery  is  divided  in  its  continuity,  the  healing  of  the 
^stal  end  is  accomplished  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that  the 
internal  clot  in  the  ibstal  end  is  often  loss  perfectly  produced  and 
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The  above  description  ajjplies  chiefly  to  a  complete  tlivision  of  an 
arterj".  AVhen  an  artery  is  merely  jjnnctrmed,  the  arrest  of 
hiemorrhage  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  vessels,  and  the  size 
and  dii’ectiou  of  the  puncture.  A  wound,  however  small,  of  the 
aorta,  or  vessel  next  removed  in  size,  will  probably  be  fatal.  In  a 
vessel  of  less  magnitude,  when  the  puncture  is  small,  a  clot  forms 
of  an  houi-glass  shape,  thus  blockmg  up  the  wound,  and  heahng 
occiu’s  bj'  aclhesive  inflammation.  A  somewhat  larger  wound,  when 
made  longitudinallj"  to  the  artery,  may  heal  in  the  same  way ;  but 
when  made  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  vessel,  it  assumes  a 
iliamond  shape,  in  consequence  of  the  elastic  tension  of  the  coats, 
and  the  hiemorrhage  will  probably  not  be  arrested. 


Fig.  31. — Petit’s  Tourniquet. 


Fig.  32. — Signoroni’s  Tourniquet. 


The  surgical  methods  of  jUirestixg  h.emokehage  may  be 
considered  under  the  heads  of  temporary  and  permanent  methods. 

1.  Tenvpurary  methods.— The  yiugeon,  if  the  bleeding  point  is 
within  reach,  need  never  fear  h-comorrhage,  as  mere  pressiue  with 
the  Anger  will  control  it,  whatever  the  size  of  the  vessel,  till  he  can 
obtain  the  means  of  permanently  arresting  it.  The  pressiu-e  may 
be  made  directly  on  the  bleeding  point,  or  between  the  woimd  and 
the  heart ;  in  the  former  situation  with  the  Anger,  Spencer  Wells’ 
pressui'e-forceps  (Fig.  30),  or  the  toiuniquet ;  in  the  latter  situation 
with  the  finger  or  the  tourniquet,  the  pressiue  being  then  made  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  press  the  artery  agauist  some  resistuig 
structui'e,  as  a  point  of  bone.  The  toiuniquets  employed  aro 
various  (Fig.  31  and  Fig.  32).  The  rubber  tube  of  the  Esmarch’s 
ai)paratus  perhaps  answers  the  best.  An  impromptu  toiuniquet 
may  be  made  by  tying  a  pocket-hundlverchiof  loosely  lound  the 
limb,  and  twisting  it  up  tightly  with  a  walking-stick  or  umbrella. 
These  tenqiorary  means,  however,  should  only  be  trusted  to  until 
more  permanent  methods  ean  be  applied. 
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SUKGIC.VL  METHODS  (>]f 

2.  Permanent  mtthods. — The  iigeuts  employed  fur  i)erintinently 
an’estiiig  hEeiiioiThage  are — 1.  Cold,  2.  Heat,  !3.  Pi'essure,  4.  Styptics, 
5.  Cautery,  6.  Ligature,  7.  Torsion,  8.  Acupressure,  9.  Forcipressure. 

1.  Cold  is  only  applicable  to  stopping  hfemon'hage  fi-om  small 
vessels.  It  acts  b}’  causbig  the  muscular  coat  to  contract,  thus 
promoting  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  arteiioles  and 
caihUaries.  It  is  frequently  emidoyed  in  the  form  of  cold  water  or 
ice  to  arrest  hleedhig  from  the  smaller  vessels  in  oijeration  wounds, 
and  is  a  well-known  domestic  remedy  for  checking  epistaxis,  &c. 

2.  Heat  in  the  foim  of  hot  water  is  now  often  employed  in  place 
of  cold  water  in  large  operation  wounds,  as  cold  ajjjDlied  to  a  large 
siuface  tends  to  increase  the  shock  of  the  operation.  The  water 
must  he  hot  (110°  to  120°);  warm  water  merely  encoimiges  the 
hiemorrhage  by  washing  away  the  coagula  blocking  the  vessels. 
Heat,  like  cold,  acts  by  stimulating  the  muscrdar  fibres  of  the 
vessel  to  contract. 

3.  Pressuke  as  a  temporary  means  of  arresting  haemorrhage  has 
afready  been  mentioned.  Pii-mly  applied  to  the  flaps  covering  a 
womid,  it  is  an  efficient  method  of  controlling  the  bleeding  from  the 
numerous  small  vessels  necessarily  divided  in  operations.  In  the 
form  of  a  plug  or  tampon  it  is  the  be.st  means  at  om-  command  in 
ceitain  situations  where  the  artery  cannot  be  secrued  by  more 
rehable  methods,  as  the  rectum,  vagina,  tonsil,  nose,  socket  of  a 
tooth,  interior  of  bone,  &c.  It  is,  moreover,  frecpiently  enqdoyed 
to  .stop  haemorrhage  from  a  moderate-sized  arterj'  where  such 
can  be  pressed  against  a  bone,  as  in  the  scalp  ;  whilst  hi  the  form 
of  a  gi'aduiitcd  compress  it  is  e.s2)ecially  ap])licable  to  wounds 
of  the  pahuar  arch.  Pressrue  acts  mechanically  by  closing  the 
vessel. 

4.  Styptics  arrest  haemorrhage  by  inducing  the  coagidation  of 
the  blood.  Those  most  in  use  are  perchloride  of  iron,  hamamelis, 
and  nitrate  of  silver.  Of  the  perchloiide  of  fron,  the  strong  bquor 
and  the  solid  form  are  the  most  efficient  prepaiations.  Styptics 
may  be  most  usefully  employed  hi  conjunction  with  pressure  in 
cases  where  the  latter  alone  has  j)roved  ineffectual.  The  objection 
to  them  use  is  that  they  are  apt  to  cause  inflammation  and 
sloughing  of  the  tissues,  and  consequently  secondary  haemorrhage 
is  liable  to  occm'  on  the  separation  of  the  slough.  A  few  years  a"-o 
a  case  came  under  the  care  of  a  Colleague  in  which  two  indies  *of 
the  median  nerve  were  destroyed  by  the  slouglhng  tollowin"'  the 
application  of  perchloiide  of  iron  to  a  wound  of  the  brachial  arteu'v. 
Styptics  should  never  be  used  where  more  efficient  and  safer  meaus 
of  aiTcsting  haemorrhages  can  be  ado])ted.  A  new  styptics,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  solution  of  fibrin  ferment  (1  to  10)  to  which  calcium 
chloride  1  p.  c.  has  been  added,  is  said  to  act  only  on  the  blood  not 
on  the  tissues,  and  to  be  perfectly  aseptic.  It  was  found  by  ]\lr. 
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Wriglit  to  be  effectual  in  arresting  haemorrhage  after  the  division 
of  all  the  veins  except  the  common  jugular  in  a  dog’s  neck. 

5.  The  cautery  arrests  bleeding  in  part  by  causing  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  artery  to  contract,  in  part  by  inducing  coagulation  of 
the  blood,  and  in  jiart  by  charring  the  tissues  and  so  producing  an 
eschar  which  checks  or  prevents  the  flow  of  blood.  The  wound 
should  be  first  dried  by  pressme  with  lint,  and  then  immediately 
touched  lightly  with  the  cautery,  which  should  be  at  a  dull  red 
heat,  as,  if  used  hotter  than  this,  it  simply  destroys  the  tissues 
without  producing  the  above  effects,  and  the  haemorrhage  coutinues. 
It  may  be  applied  ui  the  form  of  the  cautery-nun,  which  is  .simply 
heated  in  the  fire ;  but  Paquelin’s  benzohne  cautery  and  the  gal- 
vano-cautery  are  much  more  convenient.  The  chief  objection  to 
the  use  of  the  cautery  is  that  it  causes  destruction  of  the  tissues 
around,  and  on  the  separation  of  the  residting  eschar  secondary 
haemorrhage  is  liable  to  ensue.  The  cautery  should  never  be  used 
in  a  clean  cut  wound. 


Fig.  33. — Artery  forceps. 


6.  Ligature  is  the  most  rehable  method  of  permanently  aiTest- 
ing  haemorrhage,  and  is  the  one  most  frequently  employed.  Silk, 
China- twist,  whipcord,  carboHzed  and  chi'omicized  catgut,  kangaroo- 
tail-tendou,.and  ox-aorta  are  the  materials  chiefly  used  as  hgatures. 
Of  these  chi’omicized  catgut,  if  rendered  aseptic  in  the  way  men¬ 
tioned  at  page  94,  answers  admirably  for  seciu’uig  the  cut  ends  of 
arteries  in  amputation  and  other  woimds.  For  the  ligatiu’e  of 
arteries,  in  theii’  continuity  the  choice  of  ligatui’e  is  still  oiien  to 
question,  and  will  be  referred  to  again  under  ligature  of  arteries. 
"Wliatever  form  of  Hgatiu’e  is  used  it  shoidd  not  be  too  thick,  or  the 
internal  and  middle  coats  will  be  imevenly  divided  or  may  escape 
division  altogetiier.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  absorption  or  softening  till  the  artery  is  securely  sealed. 
It  should  be  tied  tightly  till  the  internal  and  middle  coats  are  felt 
to  yield,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  cut  through  the  external  coat. 
Messrs.  Ballance  and  Edmunds,  as  the  result  of  aii  experi¬ 
mental  enquiry  on  the  ligatiu’o  of  the  larger  arteries  in  ^  theii' 
continuity,  have  advocated  that  two  ligatures  should  be  applied  so 
as  merely  to  occlude  tlie  lumen  of  the  vessel,  without  dividing  the 
internal  and  middle  coats.  These  observations,  however,  can  hardly 
apply  to  the  ligatm-e  of  the  cut  end  of  arteries  in  ^vounds,  as  unless 
the  ligature  is  aiiplied  tightly  to  such  there  is,  obviously,  danger  of 
its  slipping.  An  artery  is  tied  in  an  open  wound  by  seizing  the  cut 
end  with  nibbed  forceps  (of  which  Fig.  33  is  one  of  the  best  forms), 
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(li'iiwiiig  it  gently  fi'om  its  sheath,  throwing  a  ligatiu’e  round  it,  and 
then  tjdng  the  hgature  in  a  reef-knot  (Fig.  34,  aI).  Both  ends  of 
the  ligature  are  then  cut  off  shoid. 


Fig.  34. — A.  The  reef-knot  versus  B,  the  granny-knot. 


Effects  of  ligature. — When  a  ligature  is  properly  aijplied  the 
internal  and  middle  coats  are  evenly  and  transversely  cut  through 
by  its  pres.siue.  Their  cut  edges  retract  and  curve  within  the  canal 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  external  coat,  crumpled  up  and  tightly 
embraced  by  the  ligatm-e,  retains  the  two  inner  coats  in  contact 
with  each  other  (Fig.  3o\  A  clot  of  conical 
shape  forms  in  the  vessel,  extending  fi-om  the 
seat  of  ligature  to  the  first  collateral  branch, 
and  subsequently  becomes  adherent  by  its  base 
to  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  The  cut  ends  of  the 
internal  and  middle  coats  unite  by  adliesive  in¬ 
flammation.  "WTien  an  aseptic  ligatui'c  is  used, 
and  the  wound  runs  an  aseptic  coiuse,  the 
ligatui-e  becomes  embedded  in  the  granulation- 
tissue  and,  if  of  animal  matciial,  absorbed,  or  in 
the  case  of  sdk,  encysted.  The  iiennanent 
closm-e  of  the  artery  is  accomplished  by  the 
process  already  described  under  Nature's  Method 


riG.  do. — Diagram 
of  a  ligatured 
artery.  E.  Ex¬ 
ternal  ;  M.  Mid¬ 
dle  ;  and  I.  In¬ 
ternal  coat.  L. 
Ligature. 


of  controlling  hcemorrhuge  (p.  108). 

7.  Torsiox  consists  in  seizing  the  artery 
firmly  with  the  torsion-forceps  (Fig.  36),  dr'aw- 
ing  it  gently  from  its  sheath,  and  twisting  it 
shaiqrly  several  times  in  its  long  axis  till  the 
internal  and  middle  coats  are  felt  to  jield. 

The  process  resembles  the  tearing  across  of 
an  artery,  such  as  occtu’s  in  the  avirl-sion  of  a  limb.  When  torsion 
IS  successfuUy  perfonned,  the  internal  and  middle  coats  are  rup- 
tmed  and  bent  upwards  into  the  lumen  of  the  artery,  and  the 
external  coat  is  twisted  up  into  a  cone  (Fig.  37).  A  clot  then 
fonns  and  the  artery  heals  iiermanently  in  the  way  already 
desenbed  It  appears  to  be  a  reliable  method,  but  takes  a  lon-er 
tune  m  its  pcrfoniiunco  tliiin  ligature.  ^ 
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8.  AcuPBESSmiE  consists  in  seeming  the  end  of  the  bleeding 
artery  h}'  pressing  it  between  an  acupressure  needle  (which  re¬ 
sembles  a  hare-lip  pin)  and  the  tissues,  or  between  the  needle  and 
a  wire  twisted  over  the  needle.  This  method  is  scarcely  ever  used 
now. 

9.  Fokcipeessure  consists  in  seizing  the  bleeding  artery,  and 
the  siuTounding  tissues  if  the  vessel  is  small,  with  Spencer  ells’ 
pressm’e -forceps,  leaving  them  on  a  few  minutes  and  then  very 


Fio.  3(i. — Torsion-forceps. 

gently  withdrawing  them.  It  is  a  means  often  used  to  control  the 
hminorrhage  dming  an  operation,  and  will  even  permanently  aiTest 
it  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  vessels,  which  are  often  found  not  to 
bleed  when  the  forceps  are  removed.  It  is  sometunes  employed 
for  arresting  hajmorrhage  from  a  vessel  which  from  its  depth  or 
other  cause  cannot  be  tied.  In  such  a  case  the  forceps  are  left  on 
from  twelve  to  twenty-foiu'  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  are 
very  gently  removed  so  as  not  to  re-start  the  bleeding. 

(2.)  EECTjEEEXT,  llEACTIOXARY,  OE.  INTEEMEDIAEY  H.EMOE- 

EHAGE  is  that  which  may  come  on 
witliin  the  first  twenty-fom-  hours 
after  a  wound  as  the  patient  gets 
warm  in  bed,  and  the  shock  of  the 
operation  or  injm’y  has  passed  off. 
It  may  be  I’egarded  as  a  failm’e  in 
the  process  of  the  temporary  closure 
of  the  vessel.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  term  reciu-rent  is  by 
some  authors  applied  to  what  is 
here  called  secondary  hamiorrhage. 
Causes. — 1.  Slipping  of  a  ligature  or 
disi)lacement  of  a  clot  from  a  vessel 
consequent  upon  the  wonnded  pai-ts 
not  being  kept  at  rest.  2.  Wasliing  out  of  a  clot  from  a  vessel 
which  it  has  temporarily  plugged,  by  the  increased  force  of  the 
cu-culation  as  the  heart  regains  power  on  the  passing  olf  of  the 
syncope  or  shock.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  large  wounds  to  have 
some  oozing  of  blood  through  the  ili'cssings ;  but  this  should  not 
be  considered  as  recurrent  ha'inori-hagc  unless  it  occurs  in  unusual 
(piantities,  and  only  then  calls  for  treatment.  The  soiled  dressings 
having  been  covered  with  fresh  layers  of  the  antise])tic  gauze  and 
wool,  the  part  should  be  firmly  but  gently  bandaged  and  then 
elevated.  This  failing,  the  dressings  nuu<t  be  removed,  and  the 


Tncrilc.  , 
A-rCay. 


Ttvisled  end 
^Ai'tery. 


Fig.  37.— Effect  of  torsion  on  an- 
artery. 
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riiipci  in  the  case  of  an  amputation  separated,  the  clots  washed  away 
with  cold  or  hot  water  containing  an  antiseptic,  and  any  vessel 
found  bleeding,  tied.  The  wound  should  he  then  re-di’essed  and 
fii’m  iDi’essm’e  applied. 

(3.)  Secoxdaey  iLEiroRRHAGE  is  that  which  occurs  after  the 
period  of  reaction  has  passed  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
process  for  the  permanent  airest  of  hsemorrhage. 

Cause. — Secondary  hcemoirhage  is  due  either  to  the  defective 
formation  of  the  internal  clot,  or  to  the  failure  of  union  of  the 
internal  and  middle  coats.  Either  of  these,  again,  may  be  (a)  the 
result  of  some  fault  in  the  surgical  means  taken  to  arrest  the 
primary  hajmoiThage,  and  then  in  some  measure  may  be  said  to  be 
pi’eventahle ;  or  (6)  the  result  of  some  disease  of  the  vessel  or  con¬ 
stitutional  state  of  the  patient,  and  then  may  usually  be  regarded 
as  nou-preventable.  These  causes  may  be  considered  under  the 
following  heads : — 

1.  Defect  m  the  ligature  or  in  its  a2')plieation. — (a)  An  imi^roperly 
prepared  animal  ligatmu  may  become  absorbed  too  soon.  (6)  A 
non-absorbable  Hgatiu-e,  if  chosen,  may  be  too  thick  or  tape-like, 
and  hence  not  divide  or  unevenly  divide  the  internal  and  middle 
coat.s.  (c)  The  bgature  may  not  be  aseptic,  and  so  cause  suppmu- 
tive  instead  of  adhesive  inflammation,  (d)  The  ligature,  whatever 
kind  is  used,  may  be  tied  too  tightly  or  too  loosely,  or  be  unevenly 
knotted,  (e)  The  .sheath  in  appljdng  the  ligature  may  be  too  fi-eely 
separated  from  the  ariery,  or  the  arteiy  bruised  during  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  sheath.  (/)  The  ligatm-e  may  be  placed  too  near  a 
collateral  branch. 

2.  Defect  rn  the  nianagemeiit  of  the  wound. — The  tis.sues  may  be 
loughly  handled  and  bruised,  or  the  wound  may  be  imperfectly 
drained  and  the  discharges  allowed  to  become  septic  or  infected  by 
pathogenic  organisms,  so  that,  in  either  case,  sejitic  inflammation 
and  suiipm-ation  may  be  set  up  and  spread  to  the  vessel  and  its 
contained  clot. 

3.  Disease  of  the  cessri-iccdfs.— Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned 
atheroma,  calcareous  degeneration,  and  sjqihilitic  and  tubercular 
^sease,  all  of  which  may  either  allow  the  ligature  to  cut  its  wav 
too  quickly  through  the  diseased  coats,  or  prevent  the  adhesion  (if 
the  internal  and  niidtUe  coats  and  the  other  changes  that  .should 
occur  in  the  normal  process  of  healing. 

4.  Constitutional  conditions. — These  are  siudi  as  render  the  blood 
less  coagidablo  than  usual,  or  are  associated  with  an  increase  of  the 
blood-pressure  or  an  excited  action  of  the  heart.  Amongst  such 
coiuhrions  may  be  mentioned  the  hmmorrhagic  diathesis,  diabetes 
Jingbt  s  disease,  scpticmnua,  pyimnia,  traumatic  fever,  and  pie- 

Thcro  may  bo  a  sudden  and  even  fatal  gusli  of  blood. 
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or  i)revious  to  this,  the  discharges  of  the  wound  may  have  been 
blood-stained.  In  some  cases,  the  bleeding  maj'  stop  for  a  time, 
but  again  and  even  again  reciu-  till  the  patient  finally  sinks  from 
exhaustion.  Sometimes  the  Inemorrhage  may  cease  spontaneous!}' 
after  one  or  more  bleedings,  and  the  patient  recover. 

2'reatinent. — A.  From  an  artery  in  a  stump  after  operation. — The 
treatment  will  differ  according  to  (1)  the  date  at  which  the  haemor¬ 
rhage  occurs;  (2)  whether  it  is  from  the  main  artery;  (3)  the 
condition  of  the  stump ;  and  (4)  the  situation  of  the  amputation. 
Thus,  when  the  hiemorrhage  occm-s  a  few  days  after  the  operation, 
and  is  little  more  than  a  mere  oozing,  elevation  and  pressui’e  by 
careful  bandaging  will  often  stop  it.  If  it  should  not  do  so,  or  the 
bleeding  is  more  severe  and  appears  to  come  from  the  main  artery, 
a  touiTiiquet  applied  to  the  artery  above  may  succeed.  This  fading, 
or  the  flaps  appearing  distended  with  blood,  the  wound  shoidd  be 
opened  up,  the  clots  removed,  and  the  bleeding  vessels  secm'ed. 
At  a  later  period,  when  the  healing  process  has  considerably  pro¬ 
gressed,  shoidd  i)ressui-e  fad,  it  becomes  a  (piestion  whether  the 
healing  flaps  should  be  torn  apai-t  and  the  artery  secured  at  its 
bleeiling  point,  whether  the  main  artery  should  be  tied  above  the 
wound,  or  whether  re-amputation  shoidd  be  2)eii‘ormed.  If  the 
main  artery  can  be  easily  secured  j  ust  above  the  operation  wound, 
this  is  to  my  mind  the  jiroper  procedure,  especially  if  the  womid  is 
in  a  sloughy  condition,  in  which  case  the  ligatm-e  would  iirobably 
not  hold  at  the  seat  of  bleeding.  This  is  also  the  right  coui'se  to 
juu’sue  if  the  amputation  has  been  perfonned  at  the  shoulder  or 
hip- joint;  but  if  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  or  in  the  fore-aim, 
then  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  tie  at  the  wound,  or  if  this  is 
impossible  fr-om  the  sloughy  condition  of  the  stump,  Te-amputation 
is  jirobably  the  safest  treatment. 

13.  From  an  artery  in  its  continuity. — Pressm'e  shoidd  farst  be 
applied  at  the  seat  of  wound,  and  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  ex- 
ti-endties  for  a  considerable  distance  over  the  coiu-se  of  the  artery, 
both  above  and  below  the  wound,  and  the  whole  limb  bandaged 
from  the  foot  or  hand,  as  the  case  may  be,  upwards.  This  treat¬ 
ment  failing  after  a  thorough  trial  of  it  has  been  made,  the  best 
2)lan,  as  a  ride,  is  to  cut  down  u2)on  and  tie  both  ends  of  the  bleeding 
ai-teiy  in  the  wound.  Tying  the  main  arteiy  at  a  distance  above 
the  wound  has  been  advised,  but  is  oi)en  to  the  objection  that  the 
secondary  bleeding  often  comes  from  the  ilistal  end  of  the  artery ; 
and  that  even  when  it  comes  from  the  proximal  end,  the  ligiiture  of 
the  main  vessel  may  not  control  it,  since  blood  may  be  carried  into 
the  ai’tory  below  the  ligature  by  collateral  branches  (see  Fig.  o7, 
2).  180).  'hhirther,  in  the  case  of  tlio  lower  extremity,  there  is  also 
a  danger  of  gangi-ene.  Tlie  operation  of  tying  at  the  seat  of  wound 
is  no  doubt  diflicult,  as  the  pin'ts  are  generally  matted  together  or 
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in  a  sloughy  condition,  and  the  coats  of  the  artery  so  softened  that 
a  ligature  will  not  hold ;  but  by  following  the  artery  a  little  way 
upwards  and  downwards,  a  healthy  portion  may  be  found  whereon 
to  place  the  ligature.  The  steps  of  the  ox)eration  are  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  Esmarch’s  bandage.  AVlien  the  hemor¬ 
rhage  comes  from  an  artery  deei^ly  jjlaced,  as  the  external  iliac  or 
subclavian,  pressru'e  is  probably  oui'  only  resoirrce.  In  the  case 
of  the  iliac,  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  secui'e  it  at  the  bleeding 
spot.  In  the  only  instance,  however,  in  which  I  have  seen  it  tried 
it  was  unsuccessful.  Should  hemorrhage  reciu  after  both  ends  of 
the  arteiy  have  been  tied  at  the  seat  of  wound,  amputation  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  extiemity  is  probal)ly  the  safe.st  coiu'se. 

A'exous  iLExroRRiLVGE. — When  a  vein  is  cut  completely  across, 
the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  is  due  cliiefly  to  the  fonnatiou  of  a 
coaguluin  in  its  inteiior,  but  partly  to  the  collapse  of  the  vein. 
Treatment. — Unless  a  large  vein  is  wounded  in  its  continuity,  no 
treatment  beyond  pressure  is  usually  required.  Should  the  main 
vein  bleed  after  an  amputation  a  ligatiue  should  be  applied  to  it. 
See  Treatment  of  wounded  veins. 

Capillary  h.euorrhage  is  arrested  by  the  fonnation  of  coagula 
in  the  capillaiies  and  smaller  arterioles.  The  coagulation  is  due  in 
part  to  the  exposiue  of  the  blood  to  the  aii- ;  in  part  to  the  traumatic 
inflammation  set  up  in  the  capillary  wall  by  its  division ;  and  in 
part  to  the  dimini.shed  force  of  the  (fr'culation  in  the  capillaries 
consequent  upon  the  reflex  contraction  or  even  closui’e  of  the 
arterioles  which  follows  the  division  of  the  tissues.  Treatment. — 
As  the  hfemorrhage  usually  stops  spontaneously,  nothing  in  the 
way  of  ti'eatment  is,  as  a  rule,  called  for.  Cold  or  hot  water, 
however,  may  be  used  to  more  quickly  cause  its  cessation ;  and 
film  pressiue  on  bringing  the  wound  together  will  also  check  it. 


COXSTITUTIOXxVL  EEFECT.S  OF  IXJLtRY. 

Shock  is  a  general  lowering  of  the  vital  powers  induced  by  a 
severe  impression  made  dfr-ectly  on  the  nerve-centres,  or  indirectly 
through  the  perijiheral  nerves. 

The  causes  of  .shock  may  be  divided  into  the  predisposing  and  the 
exciting.  Certain  conditions  prior  to  an  injiuy  or  an  operation 
tend  to  make  the  shock  more  severe,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  predisposinf!  causes.  Such  are  Bright’s  disease,  hepatic  and 
canhac  mischief,  a  highly  nervous  and  hysterical  temperament, 
enteeblement  from  old  ago,  sedentary  occupation,  excessive  fear  of 
the  operation,  &c.  Among  the  exciting  causes  may  bo  mentioned 
mechanical  inj  lilies,  especially  of  important  parts  or  organs,  as  the 
a I  domen  testicle,  Ac.,  burus  and  scalds,  especially  when  extensive 
and  un  olving  the  trunk,  serious  operations,  particularly  when  pro- 
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longed,  undue  exposure  of  the  hodj-  to  cold  as  during  a  long 
operation,  bites  of  venomous  rejitiles,  the  action  of  some  m-itant 
poisons,  tbo  sudden  einptjung  of  an  overcbstended  bladder^  &c. 
Powerful  mental  emotions,  as  sudden  fi’igbt,  grief,  or  joy,  are 
sometimes  sufficient  of  tbemselves  to  produce  severe  and  even  fatal 
shock.  In  fatal  cases  of  shock  from  such  causes,  however,  some 
visceral  disease  has  generally  been  discovered.  Flight,  moreover, 
adds  to  the  shock  produced  by  mechanical  injury,  as  seen  for 
example  in  railway  accidents,  burns  from  the  clothes  taking 
fire,  &c. 

Fatholofiy . — But  little  is  fomid  post  mortem  in  fatal  cases  of 
shock.  The  right  side  ofi  the  heart  and  the  venous  system 
generally,  especially  the  abdominal  veins,  may  be  engorged  with 
blood,  and  the  nerve-centres  aneemic.  Sometimes  the  heart  has 
been  found  empty,  and  if  the  shock  has  been  combined  with  severe 
htemorrhage  there  may  be  a  general  deficiency  of  blood  in  the 
body.  The  impression  produced  by  the  injury,  operation,  or 
mental  emotion  on  the  nervous  centres,  is  believed  either, — -1,  to  lead 
to  paralysis  of  the  heart  directly  through  the  pneumogastric  nerves ; 
or  2,  to  induce  thi-ough  the  splanchnics  a  vaso-motor  paralysis  of 
the  walls  of  the  abdominal  veins,  whereby  they  become  engorged, 
and  the  nerve-centres  and  heart  in  consequence  imperfectly  sup¬ 
plied  with  blood ;  hence,  partly  owing  to  deficient  nervous  stimulus, 
and  partly  to  lack  of  sufficient  arterial  blood  to  the  heart’s  substance 
and  ganglia,  cardiac  paralysis  ensues. 

The  symptoms  vary  considerably  in  severity.  In  extreme  cases 
the  patient  lies  in  a  semi-conscious  state.  His  pulse  is  feeble, 
frequent,  and  fluttering,  perhaps  hardly  perceptible  at  the  wrist. 
The  surface,  especially  that  of  the  extremities,  is  cold,  the  tem- 
j^erature  falling  at  times  to  9  /  ,  or  even  96  ;  the  face  is  pale ;  the 
lips  are  blanched;  the  skin  is  moist  or  covered  with  a  clammy 
sweat;  the  eye  is  hall  closed,  and  lustreless  or  glazed;  and  the 
respiration  is  shallow,  and  may  be  barely  perceptible.  There  is 
marked  musctdar  relaxation;  there  may  be  Helding  of  the 
sphincters,  and  at  tunes  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  symptoms  may 
■Gradually  increase,  and  the  patient  die  of  syncope  or  asthenia ;  or 
he  may  gradually  rally  and  into  the  condition  know  n  as 

reaction.  The  piilse  will  then  become  full  and  increased  in  fre¬ 
quency,  the  temperature  slightly  raised,  the  face  flushed,  the  skin 
hot  and  dry,  the  mine  scanty  and  high  coloured,  the  tongue  fru-red, 
and  the  bowels  confined.  Many  of  the  feverish  spnptoms,  how¬ 
ever,  that  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  result  of  excessive  re¬ 
action,  are  now  known  to  be  due  to  septic  iioisoning. 

Treatment.— hx  slight  cases,  beyond  covering  the  patient  up 
warmly  in  bed  with  blankets,  and  applying  hot  bottles  to  the  feet, 
nothing  is  recpiired,  except  when  there  is  much  pain  a  subcutaneous 
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injection  of  one  sixth  to  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia.  In 
severe  cases,  small  and  repeated  doses  of  brandy  should  he  given, 
carefully  watching  its  effect  upon  the  prdse  so  as  not  to  subse¬ 
quently  induce  excessive  reaction;  whilst  hot  bottles  should  not 
only  he  ap2)hed  to  the  feet,  hut  jDlaced  on  either  side  of  the  thorax, 
and  friction  used  to  the  hands  and  surface  generally.  If  there  has 
been  severe  hreniorrhage,  fluid  nourishment  in  small  and  oft- 
rejseated  doses  should  ha  administered  with  the  sthnulant.  In 
extreme  cages,  where  the  jmtient  is  iinahle  to  swallow,  brandy 
should  ha  administered  by  the  rectum  or  ether  injected  subcu¬ 
taneously;  whilst,  should  the  breathing  cease,  artificial  respiration 
might  to  1)3  employed  and  jiersevered  in  for  some  time,  although  at 
first  it  may  apparently  ha  ineffectual.  The  ajj^ihcation  of  heat  by 
means  of  hot  liottlos  and  warm  blankets  must,  in  the  meantime, 
on  no  account  he  neglected.  Hot  flannels  jdaced  over  the  cardiac 
region  may  he  successfid  in  rousing  the  flagging  heart ;  and  in  tha 
case  of  a  child,  a  hot  hath  may  he  given.  Should  the  jugular  veins 
he  distended,  inrhcating  an  over-full  and  partiaUy-iJaralj^sed  con- 
chtion  of  the  light  .side  of  the  heart,  the  external  jugular  vein  may 
be  opened.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  has  been  excessive  hEemor- 
rhage,  infusion  of  saline  solution  should  bo  performed,  the  extremities 
in  the  meantime  lieing  raised  and  bandaged  so  as  to  imjiel  as  much 
blood  as  possible  to  the  nerve-centres  and  imperfectly-distended 
heart.  Electricity  in  some  cases  has  hoen  useful. 

TRAtTjiATic  FEVER. — After  every  injurjq  when  severe,  the 
temperatiue,  even  when  there  is  no  wound,  as  in  some  cases  of 
simple  fracture,  may  rise  one  or  two  degrees,  but  falls  to  normal 
about  the  third  day,  whilst  the  tongue  may  become  slightlj^  fm-red, 
the  bowels  confined,  the  appetite  lost,  and  the  jnilse  increased  in 
frequency.  These  simiptoms,  however,  pass  off  with  the  fall  of 
temperatiu'e,  and,  for  the  rest  of  the  period  while  the  wound  or 
hijiuy  is  healing,  the  patient’s  general  functions  are  pcrfonned 
natiually.  This  comlition  appears  to  depend  in  part  upon  an 
inq)res,sion  made  through  the  peripheral  nerves  on  the  heat¬ 
regulating  centre  in  the  medulla,  and  in  part  upon  the  absorption 
of  free  fibrin  ferment  which  escapes  with  the  leucocytes  and  sermn 
in  the  process  of  the  simple  traumatic  inflammation  resultmg  from 
the  injury.  This  simple  form  of  traumatic  fever  must  be  carefuUv 
distinguished  from  the  septic,  which  depends  on  the  absorption  of 
the  products  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction  from  a  septic  and 
im])erfectly  drained  wound.  If  the  wound  is  allowed  to  become 
sejitic,  the  sj-mptoms  of  simple  traumatic  fever  jiass  into  those  of 
the  septic  form,  or  if  _  the  dose  of  poison  absorbed  has  been  large 
into  those  of  sapriemia.  Sinqile  traumatic  fever  subsides  of  itself' 
and  requires  no  special  treatment  beyond  relieving  the  bowels 
by  a  gentle  purgative,  and  keeping  the  patient  on  slop  diet 
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Heptic  traumatic  fever  will  be  closcribed  under  septic  proces.ses  in 
wonnds. 

Traumatic  delirium  is  tbe  term  apjdicd  to  the  delirious  state 
wbieh  sometimes  supervenes  after  iujmies  and  surgical  o])erations. 
The  delii’ium  may  depend  upon  several  distinct  conditions.  Thus 
(1.)  it  may  bo  merely  a  sjnnptom  of  septic  traumatic  fever,  and  is 
then  known  as  inflammatory  or  septic  traumatic  delirium.  (2.)  It  may 
occur  in  the  highly  nervous  or  neurotic  as  the  result  of  severe 
mental  strain  or  exhausting  brain- work  previous  to  the  injmy  or 
operation,  being  then  spoken  of  as  nervous  traumatic  delirium. 
(3.)  It  may  be  the  result  of  the  long-continued  abuse  of  alcohol, 
and  is  then  ordinary  deliriu  m  tremens  brought  on  by  the  accident  or 
operation.  These  various  forms,  however,  no  doubt  often  occur 
together. 

Inflammatory  traumatic  delirium. — Of  this  variety  little  need  be 
said  further  than  that  it  generally  ocem-s  from  the  third  to  the  fifth 
day  when  the  septic  traumatic  fever  is  at  its  height,  and  that  it 
usually  begins  or  is  worse  in  the  night  and  abates  with  the  morning 
remission  of  temperatiu'c.  The  treatment  is  that  of  septic  traumatic 
fever  with  the  addition  of  an  ice-cap  to  the  head  when  the  deliriimi 
is  high. 

Nervous  traumatic  dedirium,  though  rare,  sometunes  ocem’s  in 
subjects  of  a  susceptible  nervous  temperament  or  over-exhausted 
with  brain-work.  It  is  unaccompanied  by  fever  and  closely  resembles 
delirium  tremens,  except  that  it  is  not  due  to  alcoholism.  The 
delirium,  which  is  usually  of  a  low  and  muttering,  but  occasionally 
of  a  violent  or  maniacal  character,  usually  ;\uelds  to  quiet  and 
opium,  or  bromide  of  potassium  and  chloral,  with  careful  feeding 
and  the  judicious  employment  of  stimulants  where  such  are 
indicated. 

Alcoholic  traumatic  delirium  or  delirium  tremens  differs  from  the 
inflammatoiy  vaiiety  in  the  absence  of  fever,  and  in  the  iiecuhar 
natiu’e  of  the  deliiium,  which  is  of  a  low  muttering  or  busy  kind. 
The  patient  has  delusions,  fancies  that  he  sees  animals  or  devils 
imder  his  bed  or  chair-,  is  .suspicious  of  his  fr-iends,  talks  constantly 
to  liimf5elf,  answers  rationally  when  spoken  to,  but  immediately 
relapses  into  his  incoherent  muttering  state.  iSoinetimes  the  delii-imn 
is  of  a  violent  character,  the  jiatient  will  not  remain  in  bed,  and 
may  attempt  to  destroy  himself  or  those  around  hini.  The  tem¬ 
perature  is  normal  or  but  slightly  raised ;  the  skin  is  perspiring ; 
the  hands  are  tremulous;  the  pulse  is  full,  soft,  and  oft('n  quickened; 
the  tongue  is  also  tremulous,  indented  by  the  teeth,  and  coated 
with  a  creamy  fur,  and  in  severe  cases  becomes  dry  and  brown. 
The  bowels  are  u.sually  confined.  The  ]>atient  cannot  sleep,  and 
will  not  of  his  own  accord  take  food,  but  w’ill,  as  a  rule,  drink 
anvthing. 
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The  prognosis  is  good  when  the  patient  is  young,  and  can  be 
induced  to  take  food ;  but  when  he  is  broken-down  in  health  or  the 
subject  of  visceral  disease  he  usually  sinks  into  a  state  of  asthenia, 
and  dies  of  exhaustion,  or  it  may  be  of  heart-failui'e  diuiiig  a 
jDaroxysm  of  violence. 

Treatment. — The  chief  indications  are  to  make  the  patient  take 
food  and  to  procure  sleeji,  and  so  restore  power  to  the  exhausted 
nerve-centres.  Thus,  the  digestive  functions  should  be  regulated 
by  dealing  the  bowels  with  a  purgative  or  an  enema,  and  hy  the 
subsequent  administration  of  tonics,  such  as  quinine.  The  difficulty 
in  getting  the  patient  to  take  food  may  generally  be  overcome  by 
a  juffi cions  mixture  of  firmness  and  coaxing,  otherwise  he  must  be 
fed  by  an  oesophageal  tube.  The  diet  should  consist  of  fluid 
nourishment  given  in  small  and  repeated  quantities  Ijy  night  as 
well  as  by  day,  provided  the  patient  is  awake.  To  procure  sleep 
subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  (gr.  J  to  ^),  or  bromide  of 
potassimu  and  cliloral  in  doses  of  twenty  grains  of  the  foi-mer  to 
fifteen  of  the  latter,  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  carefully 
watching  their  effect.  Hyoscine  (gr.  ^  to  T-fe)  will  often  cause 
sleep  in  a  few  minutes.  Success  has  sometimes  been  obtained  by 
ffi’st  inducing  insensibility  by  chloroform,  and  following  up  its 
effects  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia.  This  plan  is,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  free  fr-om  danger,  since  three  deaths  occuiTed  at 
St.  Bartholomew’.s  alone  in  seven  years.  If  there  is  kidney  disease, 
morjihia  and  ojiium  should  not  be  given  at  all,  or  with  great 
caution.  The  question  of  the  administration  of  stimulants  is  one 
on  which  siu-geons  ffiffer.  Perhaps  the  best  rule  is— where  the 
patient  is  young  and  of  good  constitution,  to  withhold  them 
entuely ;  but  where  he  is  old,  broken  down  in  health,  or  the  subject 
o  visceral  disease,  to  give  them  in  moderate  ciuantities,  regulating 
he  dose  according  to  the  amount  of  deiiression  and  the  effects 
produced.  If  he  is  violent  or  noisy  he  must  be  jilaced  in  an  isolation- 
wmff,  and  prevented  fr-om  injuring  himself  or  his  attendants,  either 
u  strait- jacket  or  by  manual  restraint.  Seclusion 

itseU  has  often  a  good  effect  in  producing  sleep.  The  management 
of  a  local  1,1.1  m-y  i-s  often  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  patient 
eaiing  off  bandages,  splmts,  &c.,  and  thus,  for  example,  con¬ 
verting  a  simple  fracture  into  a  compound  one.  Such  mischief  can 
only  be  prevented  by  the  greatest  watchfulness  and  care. 


DISEASES  THE  RESULT  OF  SEPTIC  AXD 

IN  WOX^XDS. 


INFECTIVE  PROCESSES 


under  this  head  may  be  ffirided  into  two 
chief  classes,  the  septir  and  the  infective. 

The  SEPTIC  are  such  as  depend  upon  putrefaction  or  fermentation, 
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where!)}'  certain  chemical  products,  known  collectively  as  ptomaines, 
ai'e  formed  and  set  up  local  inflammatio)),  and  if  absorbed  into  the 
system  through  the  blood-  or  lymi)h-channels,  give  rise  to  fever 
and  other  constitutional  symptoms  known  as  blood-poisoning. 
These  chemical  products  are  believed  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
alkaloids,  and  to  act  on  the  tissues  locally,  or  on  the  whole  system 
if  absorbed,  as  intense  irritants,  and  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  which  known  alkaloidal  bodies  do.  Thus,  they  do  not  mxiltiply 
in  the  body,  and  the  effects  to  which  they  give  rise  are  propoi-tionate 
to  the  dose  absorbed;  and  as  soon  as  the  j'litref active  or  the 
fermentative  processes  in  the  wound,  or  the  absorption  of  their 
pi'oducts,  are  pi'evented,  the  local  inflammation  and  the  constihi- 
tional  symi)toms  cease.  The  poison  is  non-infective  :  that  is,  if  an 
animal  is  inoculated  with  tlie  blood  of  another  suffering  fron;  a 
septic  (bsease,  the  (bseaso  is  not  transmitted.  Neither  is  there 
evidence  of  one  patient  being  able  to  infect  another.  Micro-organ¬ 
isms  are  not  discovered  in  the  blood  or  tissues  during  life,  nor 
immediately  after  death. 

Tlie  INFECTIVE  diseases,  on  tlie  other  hand,  depend  upon 
inoculation  with  a  virus,  of  the  nature  of  micro-organisms,  or  of 
an  unorganized  ferment  produced  by  tlieui  in  some  at  iiresent 
unknown  way.  The  poison,  whatever  its  nature,  is  l)elieved  to 
thrive  and  multiply  in  the  tissues  or  blood ;  the  effects  jiioduced, 
therefore,  are  not  proiiortionate  to  the  dose,  the  smallest  quantity 
introduced  into  the  system  being  sufficient  after  a  certain  incubative 
period,  during  which  the  iioison  is  multipl}'uig,  to  set  uj)  local  or 
constitutional  effects.  The  infective  micro-organisms  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  chief  classes:  (1)  the  non-specific,  or  the  pyogenic 
bactei’ia,  which,  if  admitted  into  the  wound,  may  merel}-  set  up 
local  suppiu'ation,  or  if  introduced  into  the  system  may,  imder 
certain  conditions,  lead  to  disseminated  su])pui'ation  thi'oughthe  body 
{Pmemia) ;  and  (2)  the  specific  or  the  true  infective  micro-organisms, 
as  the  bacillus  of  anthrax,  which,  when  introduced  into  the  tissue 
or  system,  set  up  a  bke  disease  to  that  from  which  the  subject  they 
were  taken  from  was  suffering.  Micro-organisms  in  largo  numbers 
are  often  found  in  the  lilood  and  in  the  tissues  immecliately  after 
death. 

Both  septic  and  infective  rbseases  may  occur  simultaneously  in 
the  same  subject.  Thus,  a  specific  virus  may  set  up  a  localized 
infective  inflammation  in  the  wound,  and  the  septic  products  of  this 
may  be  absorbed  into  the  system  either  with  or  without  the  specific 
virus.  Or  septic  jiroducts  in  the  wound  or  in  tlie  system  at  large 
may  favour  the  growth  and  development  of  the  infective  organisms. 

These  diseases,  whether  septic  or  in  fect  ire,  may  be  divided  into  the 
local  and  tlie  general :  that  is,  the  poison  may  set  up  local  mischief, 
which  may  or  may  not  l)e  followed  l)y  general  poisoning  of  the 
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system ;  or  tlie  whole  sy.stem  may  be  primarily  affected,  any  local 
mischief  that  may  occur  in  the  wound  being  merely  of  secondary 
consequence. 

Classification  of  septic  and  infective  diseases  : — ■ 

I.  Septic  diseases. — (a)  Local. — 1.  Septic  inflammation.  (6) 
General. — 1.  Septic  traiunatic  fever ;  2.  SaprEsmia  or  septic  intoxi¬ 
cation  ;  and  3.  Hectic  fever. 

II.  IXPECTIVE  DISEASES. — (a)  Local. — (1)  Non-specific.  1.  Sup- 
pmution;  2.  Cellulitis;  3.  Hospital  gangrene;  4.  Woimd-dijihtheria. 
(2)  Specific. — 1.  Cutaneous  erysipelas;  2.  Phlegmonous  erysipelas  ; 
3.  Malignant  pu.stule;  4.  Actinomycosis,  [h)  General. — (1)  Non¬ 
specific. — 1.  Pyfpmia.  (2)  Specific. — 1.  Septicsemia;  2.  Glanders; 
3.  Hydreijhobia ;  4.  Tetanus ;  and  d.  Some  forms  of  Anthrax- 
IDoisoning. 

Septic  inflammation,  hectic  fever  and  spreading  traumatic  gan¬ 
grene  have  already  been  described. 


General  Septic  Diseases.  ■ 

Septic  traumatic  fever  is  the ,  result  of  the  absorption  of  a 
moderate  dose  of  the  chemical  products  of  putrefaction  or  decom¬ 
position  from  a  seiffic  or  imperfectly-drained  wound  (see  septic 
inflammation).  It  begins  usually  about  the  second  or  third  day 
after  the  wound,  whether  this  be  the  result  of  injury  or  of  operation, 
with  a  feeling  of  chilliness  or  a  distinct  rigor.  The  temperatiun 
runs  to  102°  or  103°  or  higher,  with  morning  remissions,  the 
pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  urine  is 
scanty  and  high  coloured,  the  tongue  is  fm’red,  the  appetite  is  lost, 
the  bowels  are  confined,  and  the  jiatient  complains  of  headache  and 
general  feeling  of  malaise,  and  is  at  times  delirious.  The  symptoms, 
which  are  generally  at  their  height  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day, 
may  sub.side  as  suppmutioii  is  estabbshed  and  the  further  absorption 
of  septic  products  is  prevented  by  the  sealing  of  the  tissues  with  the 
inflammatory  exudation  and  the  formation  of  granulation-tissue. 
If  the  absorption  of  sejitic  products  continues  in  small  quantities 
the  fever  may  run  into  hectic,  or,  if  the  dose  of  poison  is  in¬ 
creased,  into  saprtemia.  The  treatment  consists  in  at  once  render¬ 
ing  the  wound  asej)tic  and  thoroughly  draining  it,  the  bowels 
in  the  meantime  being  opened  by  a  brisk  purge,  and  slop  diet 
continued. 

Sapr^.mia  or  septic  intoxication,  which  has  hitherto  been 
included  with  septic  infection  under  the  term  septicfemia,  is  a  form 
of  blood-poisoning  believed  to  be  due  to  the  sibsorption  in  large 
quantities  of  the  chemical  products  of  putrefaction  (sepsine. 
putreseme,  cetdaverine,  &c.),  derived  from  a  septic  or  ill-drained 
wound.  It  IS,  therefore,  a  more  severe  form  of  septic  traumatic 
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fever,  the  (hffereiice  being  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind. 
Clinically,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  it  from  septic 
traumatic  fever  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  septicaemia,  or  even 
l)yBemia  before  metastatic  abscesses  are  fonned,  on  the  other  hand. 
It  is  i)robable,  moreover,  that  saproemia,  septicaemia  and  pyaemia, 
though  each  may  depend  upon  a  different  poison,  often  occur 
simultaneously  in  the  same  subject. 

Cause. — Por  sapramiia  to  occur  the  septic  poison  must  be 
absorbed  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  which  is  estimated  in  the  hrunan 
siibject  at  from  one  to  two  oiinces.  Hence  the  cause  may  be  said 
to  be  those  conditions  that  lead  to  the  production  of  the  poison  in 
large  quantities  and  that  favour  its  absorption  into  the  blood. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned — 1.  Extensive  wounds  recently 
made,  inefficiently  drained,  and  m)t  kept  aseptic.  2.  Wo\inds  of 
serous  and  synovial  membranes.  >’1.  Abscesses,  cavities,  and 
granulating  wounds  in  wliich  deconqiosing  discharges  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  mechanical  tension  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  external  opening. 

Pathology. — The  i^oison,  notwithstanding  its  virulence,  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  very  little  in  the  way  of  post-mortem  change  which  can 
be  said  to  be  characteristic.  The  parts  on  which  its  effects  are  more 
especially  manifested  are  the  blood,  the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  the 
nerve-centres,  and  the  kidneys.  Thiis,  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
imdergo  rajiid  disintegration,  causing  a  staining  of  the  tissues  and 
vessels,  and  are  foiuid  aggregated  in  little  masses  blocking 'the 
capillaiies,  and,  probably  in  consequence,  producing  the  caiiiUary 
haemorrhages  [petechia:)  which  are  foimd  more  or  less  over  the  whole 
body,  and  esiiecially  beneath  the  serous  membranes.  No  micro¬ 
organisms  are  found  in  the  blood.  The  gastro-intestinal  canal,  the 
nerve-centres,  and  the  viscera  generally  are  congested ;  the 
congestion  of  the  kidneys,  bj^  which  organs  the  poison  is  princq^ally 
elinrinated,  being  especially  marked.  Decomposition  occiu's  very 
rapidly  after  death. 

The  (Symptoms,  of  which  headache,  vomiting,  and  delirium  are 
the  chief,  usually  come  on  about  the  second  day  after  the  infliction 
of  the  wound,  and  may  be  ushered  in  by  a  .slight  cliill  or  even  a 
severe  rigoi'.  The  temperature  .suddenly  rises  to  103°  or  104°;  the 
skin  becomes  clammy ;  the  tongue  dry  and  furred ;  nausea  or 
vomiting,  and  sometimes  diarrhoea  set  in ;  the  patient  becomes 
deliidous,  and  if  the  dose  of  the  jioison  has  been  largo  or  its 
continuous  absorption  is  not  prevented,  rapidly  .sinks  into  a  state  of 
collapse ;  the  temperat^ire  falls  possibly  below  normal  whilst  the 
pulse  continues  rapid.  The  patient  becomes  unconscious,  then 
comatose,  and  then  dies.  Wdiero  the  dose  absorbed  has  been  less, 
the  progress  of  the  disease  is  loss  rairid,  the  patient  becomes 
ananuic,  and  perhaps  jaundiced,  the  urine  albuminous,  the  .spleen 
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enlarged,  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  continue,  and  death  may  occur 
from  exhaustion. 

The  Treatment  must  be  dfr-ected  to  the  removal  of  the  decompos¬ 
ing  discharges  from  the  womid  or  cavity.  If  this  is  promptly  and 
effectually  done,  the  disease  wiU  generally  be  arrested.  Thus, 
wounds  must  be  washed  out  with  antiseptic  lotions,  serous  cavities 
di-ained,  joints  laid  fr-eely  open,  and  tension  in  abscesses  removed 
by  giving  fr'ee  vent  to  the  pent  up  and  decomposing  pus.  The 
patient’s  strength  in  the  meanwhile  must  be  supported  by  fluid 
nourishment  and  the  judicious  administration  of  stimulants,  and 
the  subsequent  antemia  combated  by  ii-on  and  quinine. 


Local  Infective  Diseases. 

Erysipelas  is  an  infective,  diffusely  spreading  inflammation, 
commonly  affecting  the  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  both,  less 
frequently  the  mucous  membranes  or  submucous  tissue,  and  still 
more  rarely  the  serous  membranes  and  the  connective  tissue  in  such 
situations  as  the  pelvis,  orbit,  &c. 

Cttitse.— Erysipelas  depends  upon  the  introduction  of  an  infective 
poison  into  the  system  ;  but  for  this  to  act  it  aiipears  necessary  that 
the  vitality  of  the  body  .should  be  lowered,  and  the  tissues  in 
consequence  rendered  less  able  to  resist  the  injm-ious  influence  of 
the  poison.  The  causes,  therefore,  may  be  divided  into  the 
predisposing  and  the  exciting,  the  precbsposing  again  into  those 
that  are  general  and  those  that  are  local. 

The  general  predisposing  causes  are  such  as  pertain  either  to  (a) 
the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  body,  or  (5)  its  envii-onment.  (a). 
^nong  the  conditions  that  predispose  to  the  disease  by  inducing  an 
impau-ed  state  of  the  tissues  are — 1,  chronic  alcoholism;  2,  Bright’s 
^seasej  3,  diabetes;  4,  gout;  5,  malignant  disease  ;  6,’ in, sufficient 
I  ^  fombined  with  high  living;  8,  previous 

attacks  ol  the  disease.  (6).  Among  the  causes  that  pertain  to  the 
ernunnment  of  the  body  are  bad  hygienic  conditions  of  all  kinds,  as 

■],  imperfect  ventilation  ;  2,  defective  di-ains ;  3,  accumulation  of 
the  products  of  decomposing  organic  matter ;  4,  overcrowding-  h 
want  of  cleanliness;  6,  a  large  niunber  of  suppurating  wounds  in 
a  Hospital;  and,  <,  probably  certain  not  altogether  miderstood 
ataospheric  influences.  The  local  predisposing  cause  is  the  presence 
ol  a  woiind,  scratch,  or  abrasion  of  the  sui-face,  and  especially  ef  a 

i"tei£Lr  ’  "  ““ 

The  exciting  cause  is  the  introduction  of  some  infective  poison 
into  the  ,sy.stem.  This  poison  is  probably  not  the  same  in  oadi 
foim  ol  the  ^sease  In  the  cutaneous  form  it  would  appear  from 
the  observations  of  lehleisen,  to  be  a  species  of  micrococcus  the 
streptococcus  erysipelatoaus,  Fig.  38.  It  had  been  known  for  some 
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time  that  micrococci  existed  in  the  si)reading  margin  of  cutaneous 
erysipelas.  Fehleisen  cultivated  some  micrococci  from  this  soui-ce, 
in  some  instances  tlu'ough  thirty  generations,  v.e.,  for  upwards  of 
six  months,  and  then  inoculated  several  patients,  in  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  who  had  just  recovered  from  an  attack 
of  the  disease,  erysipelas,  after  an  incubation  period  of  from  15  to 
60  hour’s,  was  set  up.*  The  contagion  may  be  conveyed  by  the 

hands  of  the  sm-geon  or  nurse,  and 
by  instruments,  s^ronges,  &c.  and 
probably  by  aii’  and  water.  It  is 
now  supposed  to  enter  the  system 
in  all  cases  through  a  wound.  The 
so-called  idiopathic  erysipelas,  in 
wliich  there  is  ostensibly  no  wound, 
was  thought  to  be  an  exceiition, 
but  as  this  invariably  occm-s  on 
exposed  parts,  as  the  face,  it  is  now 
believed  that  the  poison  gains 
access  through  some  slight  crack 
or  abrasion  that  has  been  over¬ 
looked.  The  so-called  cellulo- 
cutaneous  and  cellular  varieties 
have  not  been  proved  to  be  inoculable,  and  it  is  generallj'  held  that 
they  depend  not  upon  a  specific  microbe  but  upon  the  ordinary 
streptococcus  of  spreading  supi)m'ation.  In  that,  however,  they  bear 
certain  clinical  resemblances  to  true  or  cutaneous  en'sijielas,  they 
are  for  the  joresent,  in  accordance  with  the  more  general  custom, 
described  here  with  that  affection. 

Pathology. — The  vii’us  when  inoculated,  multiplies  in  the  tissues, 
and  spreads  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  .sj^aces.  In  the  cutaneous 
form,  according  to  Eehleisen  and  Metchnikoff,  just  bej’oiid  the 
spreading  edge  of  redness  where  the  skin  is  api)arently  normal  the 
lymphatics  are  crowded  with  micrococci ;  beneath  the  inflammatory 
blush  the  vessels  are  dilated  and  the  tissues  softened  and  infiltrated 
with  leucocytes  which  are  dcvouiing  the  micrococci.  Still  fiu’ther 
inwards  are  large  amoeboid  cells,  derived  fi’oni  the  connective  tissue, 
absorbing  the  leucocytes  and  their  contained  micrococci,  whilst 
beneath  the  part  where  the  blush  (ff  redness  has  faded  only  dead 
micrococci  are  seen.  The  septic  products  of  the  micrococci,  after 
passing  through  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  become  swollen  and 
tender,  enter  the  system,  producing  the  constitutional  symptoms. 
■\Mion  the  cellular  tissue  is  involved,  suppuration  generally  occurs, 
.and  the  vessels  that  run  through  it  to  the  skin  are  destroyed,  and 
the  skin  in  consequence  sloughs.  The  yost-morttm  apjicarance  of  the 

*  Tlicso  inoculations  were  undertaken  for  the  cure  of  lupus  and  malignant 
tumours,  and  in  two  instanees  apparently  with  success. 
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body  is  similar  to  that  seen  in  other  cases  of  septic  poisoning.  The 
organs  are  congested,  and  the  blood  is  thin  and  fluid.  The  strepto¬ 
cocci  are  not,  as  a  rule,  found  in  the  blood ;  but  the  white  corinis- 
cles  have  been  observed  degenerated,  and  in  some  instances  fornimg 
granular  masses,  plugging  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  and  brain. 

Varieties. — Erysipelas  may  be  divided  into — 1,  the  cutaneous  or 
simple ;  2,  the  cellulo-cutaneous  or  phlegmonous ;  and  3,  the,  cel¬ 
lular  or  dilfuse  cellulitis. 

1 .  Oetaxeous  or  simple  erysipelas  generally  attacks  the  skin, 
less  commonly  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  a  speciflc  infective 
disease.  The  sj’mptoms  are  local  and  constitutional. 

■  Local  signs. — There  is  a  vivid  flush  of  redness,  usually,  but  not 
invariably,  starting  from  a  wound,  and  aiipearing  either  simul¬ 
taneously  with,  or  in  some  instances  not  till  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hoiu’s  after  the  onset  of  the  constitutional  symptoms.  The 
blush  has  a  great  tendency  to  spread,  or  to  suddenly  leave  one  jiart 
and  attack  another  [metastasis).  The  spreading  edge  is  sharjily  de¬ 
fined  and  shghtly  raised  above  the  suiTounding  skin,  whilst  the  sub¬ 
siding  edge  fades  off  into  the  healthy  skm.  The  suifl'ace  is  usually 
at  first  vividly  and  uniforml)’'  red,  cedematous,  and  .shining,  the  I'ed- 
ness  fading  momentarily  on  iwessui'e,  and  later  becoming  of  a  dusky 
hue.  The  jiatient  complains  of  a  stiffness  and  stinging  heat  in  the 
2)art.  In  very  acute  cases  the  cuticle  is  raised  into  blebs  by  the 
exudation  of  serous  fluid  beneath  it,  and  the  nearest  ljnuj)hatic 
glands  are  generally  tendt^r  and  enlarged.  Where  the  tissues  are 
lax,  as  about  the  face  or  scrotum,  there  is  much  oodema,  but  there 
is  little  tendency  to  su2)2)m'ation.  When  the  inflammation  subsides, 
there  is  usually  some  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 

The  wound  itself,  if  one  is  firesent,  takes  on  an  unhealthy  ajqiear- 
ance ;  it  ceases  to  heal,  the  edges  swell,  the  g^'anulations  shrivel,  and 
the  surface  becomes  dry. 

Ute  constitutional  symptoms  generally  begin  with  a  chill  or  rigor. 
The  temperatime  suddenly  rises  to  103°  or  104°,  or  higher,  but  it  does 
not  fluctuate  as  in  septiciemia  and  pyaemia.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid, 
and  there  is  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  furred  tongue  and  constipa¬ 
tion,  or  sometimes  diarrhoea. 

Terminations.— 'niG  ery.sipelas  as  a  rule  gradually  subsides,  and 
the  iratient  recovers;  or  it  may  spread  over  a  large  area,  and  the 
patient  sink  into  a  low  typhoid  state,  and  die  of  blood-poisonin«- 
especially  when  the  subject  of  kidney  disease  or  other  visceral 
trouble,  men  about  tire  head  and  face  it  may  spread  to  the 
larynx,  and  end  fatally  from  mdematous  laryngitis;  or  it  may 
attack  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  .set  up  menim-itis.  Ee- 
hqisos  are  common.  ^ 

2  mhmcai!. —The  _  bowels  .should  bo  opened  by  a  smart  pur<>'o 
(Lalomel,  gr.  v.  c.  jalap,  gr.  vni.),  and  t^ubsequently  perchlorido  of 
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il’oii  given  in  large  doses  (Tinot :  ferri  perchlor :  ni.  xl,  quartis  lioiis). 
Slop  diet  is  usually  required  at  first,  but  as  the  constitutional  symp¬ 
toms  generally  assume  a  low  tjq)e,  the  patient  shoidd  not  be  too  much 
dejiressed,  as  a  stimulating  plan  of  treatment  will  2n'obably  sooner 
or  later  be  indicated.  Thus,  ammonia  and  bark,  brandy-and-egg 
mixture,  brandy,  strong  beef-tea,  &c.,  are  called  for  should  thetem- 
peratm’e  run  high,  the  ^udse  become  soft,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 
brown,  or  low  muttering  delirimn  set  in.  Locally,  nothing  answers 
better  than  dusting  the  jiart  with  equal  quantities  of  oxide  of  zinc 
and  starch  jjowder,  and  enclosing  it  in  a  thick  layer  of  cotton-wool. 
^Vlien  there  is  an  unhealthy  wound,  means  should  be  taken  to  render 
thisasejjtic;  but  strong  antiseptics,  as  carbolic  acid,  must  be  avoided, 
as  they  cause  too  much  iiiitation.  Shoidd  there  be  any  collection  of 
jms,  or  other  jicnt-uji  ilischarge,  it  must  of  coui'se  be  let  out,  and  the 
2iart  efficientl}'  ih-ained.  When  a  2iationt  is  attacked  with  erysqielas 
in  an  hos2)ital,  he  shoidd  be  removed  to  an  isolation  ward,  and  the 
gi'eatest  care  taken  not  to  infect  other  23atients.  It  was  an  old  2n’ac- 
tice  to  draw  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  sdver  over  the  skin  in  fi-ont  of  the 
spreading  edge  of  redness,  and  it  was  said  that  the  erysipelas  would 
not  2iass  over  this  line.  Since  the  teaching  has  been  in  vogue  that 
the  inflammatory  reaction  follows  the  s2U'ead  of  the  micrococci,  and 
is  salutary  in  that  the  leucocytes  destroy  the  micro-organisms, 
attem2its  have  been  made  to  set  U2)  inflammation  in  front  of  the 
encroaching  micro2ihytes  by  2iamting  the  sluii  with  tinctiu-e  of 
iodine.  Cases  in  which  the  ebsease  is  said  to  have  been  thus  ar¬ 
rested  have  been  re2)orted. 

2.  Cellulo-cutaneous,  or  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  tbffers 
from  the  2R'eceding  variety,  in  that  it  involves  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  as  well  as  the  .skin.  It  has  not  been  2n’oved  to  be  inoculable, 
and  is  generally  believed  to  de23end  upon  a  2ioison  different  to  that 
settmg  U2I  the  cutaneous  form,  most  likely  the  ordinary  8tre2>to- 
coccus  of  spreading  su2i2MG’ation.  It  is  2n'obably  always  associated 
with  a  scratch  or  wound,  and  nearly  always  terminates  in  siqipiuu- 
tion  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  sloughing  of  the  skin,  but  it 
seldom  2ienetrates  beyond  the  dee2)  fascia,  unless  this  has  been  in¬ 
jured.  It  is  most  common  in  the  intemperate,  or  those  of  broken- 
down  constitution  or  the  subject  of  visceral  disease,  and  is  es2iecially 
fre(2uent  after  a  scalp  wound. 

Symjjtoms.—ThevG  is  locally  much  more  mdema  and  swelling 
than  in  the  former  variet}',  but  the  rcibiess  is  less  bright  and  not 
so  .sharply  defined,  and  blebs  or  bidho  containing  serum,  which 
may  be  biood-stained,  often  form  over  the  affected  2)art.  The  2>ain, 
at  first  hot  and  tingling,  soon  becomes  throbbing,  and  the  swelling 
brawny,  and,  shoidd  siippui'iition  occur,  boggy  in  places ;  whilst  the 
redness  assumes  first  a  dusky,  then  a  2Rii’plc,  and  then  a  mottled 
hue ;  finally,  dark-coloured  sloughs  form,  but  no  2>eniting  occurs. 
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If  an  incision  is  made  into  the  tissues,  they  are  at  fii’st  found  in¬ 
filtrated  with  fluid,  and  later  look  like  wet  wash-leather  from  the 
breaking  down  of  the  cellular  tissue  into  pus  and  sloughs.  As  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  more  intense  than  in  cutaneous  erysi2)olas,  so  are  the 
constitutional  symi)toms,  though  similar,  more  severe.  The  fevet, 
at  fii’st  sHght,  assumes  a  tj^ihoid  chai’acter  as  sujiiiuration  sets  in. 
The  disease  may  terminate  in  resolution,  but  more  frequently  runs 
the  course  above  described,  and  may  end  fatally  from  broncho- 
23neumonia,  sa2'»rcemia,  se2)tic8emia,  2iyi©iuia,  exhaustion,  or  hectic. 
It  is  most  fatal  when,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  the  2’atient  is 
the  subject  of  chronic  kidney  disease.  Locally,  it  may  lead  to  ne¬ 
crosis  of  bone,  destruction  of  a  joint,  brawny  thickening  of  the 
2iart,  or  much  scai-ring. 

Treatment. — This  must  bo  both  constitutional  and  local.  A 
2uu-gative  .should  he  given  at  the  onset,  and  the  patient  2>laced  on 
slo2)-diet,  which  .should  be  exchanged,  when  su2^2’^ii'ation  occui's, 
for  concentrated  nourishment  with  bai’k,  iron,  and  stimulants. 
Locally,  hnt  or  s2)ongio23iline  soaked  in  hot  boracic  lotion  .should  be 
a2i2)hed,  and  incisions  made  early  before  sloughing  has  had  time  to 
tiike  2^1ace,  •/.  e.,  as  soon  as  the  2iarts  become  brawny.  A  number  (A 
small  incisions  made  2>arallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  limb  are 
preferable  to  one  long  one.  They  should  extend  thi’ough  the  skin 
into  the  inflamed  cellular  tissue,  the  hmmorrhage,  which  is  often 
free,  being  readilj^  sto2)2)ed  if  excessive  by  2)lugging  with  iodoform 
or  sal  alembroth  gauze,  or  like  antise2itic  material.  Subsequently  the 
wounds  should  be  di-essed  antiseptically,  well  di’ained,  and  the 
sloughs  removed  from  time  to  time  as  they  form.  At  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  IIos2utal  a  large  charcoal  2ioultice  is  with  some  a  favourite 
form  of  dressing.  Should  diarrhoea  set  in  it  may  be  conti’olled  by 
opium;  but  this  drug  must  be  given  cautiously  when  there  is 
kidney  mischief.  In  bad  cases,  where  much  skin  has  been  de- 
sti’oyed  or  a  joint  in’e23arably  damaged,  am2iutation  may  ultimately 
be  required,  but  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  done  whilst  the  disease  is 
in  2)rogi-ess. 

3.  Cellular  Erysipelas,  or  difeuse  cellulitis,  is  an  acute, 
infective,  and  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue.  It  may 
occur  in  the  subcutaneous  or  submucous  tissues,  in  the  inter¬ 
muscular  planes,  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis  or  orbit,  in  fact 
anywhere  in  the  body  where  connective  tissue  exists.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  does  not  depend  iqion  a  S2iccific  virus,  but  U2)on  the 
streptoeoecus  of  spreading  suppuration,  and  hence,  although  it 
spreads  by  the  lymphatics  and  lym2)h-spaces  like  cutaneous 
erysqielas,  it  is  not  like  it  a  specific  infective  disease.  It  may  bo  duo 
to  various  causes.  Thus  it  may  occur  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
atter  a  scratch  or  puncture,  particularly  one  inflicted  in  the  poat- 
I  mortem  room  or  by  the  bite  of  a  venomous  reptile  or  sting  of  an 
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insect ;  in  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue  after  parturition  or  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Uthotoniy  ;  and  in  the  submucous  tissue  after  an  injimy,  as 
a  sting  of  the  throat  by  a  wasp. 

Symptoms. — The  constitutional  symptoms  resemble  those  already 
given  under  the  preceding  varieties  of  erysipelas,  and  though  they 
may  vary  in  intensity  they  are  generally  grave  and  soon  assume  an 
asthenic  tj^ie,  and  become  those  of  saprsemia  as  the  septic  products 
are  absorbed  from  the  decomposing  sloughs.  The  local  sjunptoms 
vary  accorcbng  to  the  part  attacked.  When  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  is  affected  they  are  .similar  to  those  of  cellulo-cutaneous 
erysipelas,  save  that  the  skin  is  not  at  first  involved,  but  is  only 
slightly  reddened  or  mottled ;  the  parts,  however,  feel  hard  and 
brawny,  and  become  boggy  as  suppuration  occurs.  Later,  the  skin, 
as  the  vessels  which  sujjplj'  it  are  destroyed  by  the  pressm-e  of  the 
inflammatory  exudation  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  loses  its  vitahty 
and  rapidly  becomes  gangrenous  and  sloughs. 

The  Treatment  is  like  that  of  cellulo-cutaneous  ei’ysijielas. 
Incisions  should  be  made  early,  and  stimulating  treatmeut  is  gene- 
lully  requfr-ed  from  the  first. 

IIospiTAL  Gangrene  or  IjIloughing  ITiaged^na  is  a  rapidly 
siireading,  infective  inflammation  accompanied  by  extensive  slough¬ 
ing  and  ulceration.  It  most  commonly  affects  an  open  wound,  but 
has  been  known  to  follow  injiuies  where  there  has  been  no  break  in 
the  skin.  It  is  seldom  seen  at  the  present  daj’  owing  to  improved 
hj'giene,  better  hosiiital  management,  and  the  more  scientific  treat¬ 
ment  of  wounds.  The  vii'us,  probably  the  2>.yogenic  micrococci, 
ma}^  be  conveyed  to  the  wound  by  the  air,  the  hands  of  the  siu-geon 
or  niu’se,  instruments,  .s^ionges,  &c.  The  micrococci 
staphylococci)  are  found  in  chains  and  masses  as  well  as  singly,  both 
in  the  .slough  and  in  the  inflamed  tissues^  around.  (.Sec  also 
Phayedcmic  Ulcers,  ji.  32.) 

Symptoms. — Wlien  an  open  wound  is  attacked  a  i)ultaceous,  ash“ 
grey,  adherent  slough  forms  on  the  sm'face;  and  the  sloughing  rai)idly 
spreads  both  deeply  and  widely.  The  edges  of  the  woiuid  are 
dusky -red,  oedematou-s,  sharp-cut,  and  rajiidly  melt  away  as  the 
gangi’ene  jiroceeds.  The  discharge  is  thin  and  greenish  or  blood¬ 
stained,  and  exhales  a  horrible  footor.  Although  a  local  infective 
disease,  severe  constitutional  sym2)toms  of  blood-poisoning,  rapidly 
assuming  a  tjqihoid  character,  are  set  u^i  by  the  absorption  of  the 
septic  products  {ptomuities),  and  frequently,  terminate  fatally  in  a 
few  hom's.  No  micro-organisms  have  been  found  in  the  blood. 

Treatment. — The  patient  shmdd  bo  isolated,  and  where  the 
disease  occui's  in  military  practice  as  an  ei)idoniic,  the  whole  of  the 
patients  in  the  infected  building  should  bo  removed  to  huts  or  tents. 
Stinudants,  opium,  and  qiunine  shoidd  bo  given  internally  ;  whilst 
locallv,  the  slough  must  be  completclj-  removed,  the  ulcerated  surface 
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thoroughly  destroyed  by  strong  niti’ic  acid  or  chloride  of  zinc,  and 
the  wound  sprinkled  with  iodofoim  and  dressed  antiseptically. 

WoDA’D-UiPHTnERiA  is  rare  in  this  countrJ^  It  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  mild  form  of  hospital  gangi-ene  due  to  the  ordinary 
microbes  of  suppm-ation,  by  others  to  be  a  distinct  affection  de¬ 
pending  upon  a  specific  fonn  of  micrococcus  and  the  result  of  bad 
hygiene  and  want  of  cleanbness  in  the  treatment  of  the  wound. 
"WHien  a  wound  is  so  attacked,  the  sm-face,  previously  granulating. 


Fig.  39. — Malignant  Pustule.  From  a  case  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Morrant  Baker. 

becomes  covered  with  a  gi-ejdsh-white,  opaque,  tenacious  mem¬ 
brane,  similar  to  that  of  dijilitheria.  This  membrane  consists  of 
gi'aiudation -cells  and  coagulated  exudation  in  which  are  found 
nucrococci  in  chains  and  colonies.  The  affection  aiiiiears  to  be  only 
verj^  slightly  contagious,  and  does  not  affect  the  system  generally 
further  than  by  the  absorption  of  the  septic  products.  The  treatment 
consists  in  attention  to  tlio  general  hygiene,  and  dusting  the  wound 
with  iodofoim  or  rubbing  it  over  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

M.vlignant  I’usTi.n.E  OR  CiiARRON  is  a  specific  infective  disease 
line  to  inoculation  witli  a  virus  {baei/lus  anthracis)  obtained  from 
Jinimals  suffering  from  splenic  fever.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in 
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this  cotmtry  amongst  those  whose  work  brings  them  into  contact 
with  hides  imported  from  countries  in  which  splenic  fever  is  common. 
The  bacillus  may  enter  the  system  through  a  wormd  or  abrasion  of 
tlie  skin,  a  pustule  occim-mg  at  the  point  of  inoculation.  The 
disease  may  then  remain  localized,  or  the  bacillus  may  enter  the 
blood  and  there  rapidly  multij^lying  give  rise  to  constitutional 
sjunjitoms.  At  times  the  bacillus  is  absorbed  directly  into  the 
blood  through  the  alimentary  or  respiratory  mucous  membrane 
without  any  external  manifestation,  and  sets  up  similar  constitu¬ 
tional  sjunptoms,  the  affection  being  then  known  as  Woolsorter's 
Disease.  (See  a  work  on  Medicine.) 

Hympioms. — A  red  itching  pimide  is  first  noticed,  generally  at 
the  situation  of  a  slight  scratch  or  abrasion  of  the  skin,  on  the  face 

or  some  other  exposed  part.  The 
pimple  soon  becomes  converted  into 
a  vesicle,  whilst  the  siuTounding 
tissues  become  red  and  brawny. 
Gangrene  occiu's  at  the  focus  of  in¬ 
flammation,  and  aromid  this  a  ling 
of  secondary  vesicles  forms.  Thus, 
when  the  so-called  iJustule  is  fully 
developed,  it  presents  a  very  charac¬ 
teristic  appearance  (Fig.  39).  In  the 
centre  there  is  a  chy  black  slough, 
aroimd  this  a  ring  of  vesicles,  and 
around  this  again  an  area  of  red¬ 
ness,  brawii}^  induration  and  much 
oedema.  There  is,  however,  but 
little  pain  and  no  supjmration.  The 
neighbom-ing  ljunphatic  glands  may  now  become  enlarged  and  ten¬ 
der  ;  feveiish  sjunjitoms  rapidly  assuming  a  tj'jihoid  type  set  in,  and 
the  patient  dies  of  sudden  sjmcope,  exhaustion,  or  it  may  be  of 
oedema  of  the  glottis  when  the  disease  affects  the  neck.  Should  an)* 
doubt  exist  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  it  will  be  cleared  up  bj' 
examining  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  for  the  bacillus. 

The  bacillus  anthracis  (Fig.  40)  is  a  rod-like  body,  straight  or 
sometimes  bent,  varying  from  to  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
presenting  at  times  a  delicate  tran.sverse  mark  across  the  middle. 
It  multiiilies  by  fission  and  when  in  contact  with  oxygen  by  spores. 
It  is  I’eadiljGiilled  by  heat ;  but  the  spores  resist  both  heat  and  dry¬ 
ing,  though  they  are  destroyed  by  jirolongcd  boiling,  a  1  °/„  solution 
of  coiTosive  sublimate  and  some  other  antiseptics.  Tlie  bacillus  is  also 
f(;und  in  the  blood  and  in  various  tissues  of  the  body  in  this  disease. 

The  Treaiment  consists  in  the  free  excision  of  the  pustule.  If 
tills  is  done  in  time  the  patient  usually  recovers.  Some  merely 
scrape  with  a  Yolkmann’s  spoon  ;  others  cautenze  the  wound,  after 


Fig.  40. — The  Anthrax  Bicillus. 
X  1 , 000.  (After  Sternberg. ) 
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excision  or  scraping,  with,  chloride  of  zinc  or  carbolic  acid.  Dust¬ 
ing  with  ipecacuanha  powder  is  highly  spoken  of  by  some  surgeons. 
When  constitutional  symptoms  have  developed  the  strength  must 
ha  supported  by  fluid  nourishment  and  Iry  stimrdants  when  in¬ 
dicated.  Sulphide  of  soda  in  ten-grain  doses  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  on  accomit  of  the  beneficial  effect  it  exercises  in  si)lenic 
fever  iu  animals. 

Actinomycosis  is  an  infective  disease  depending  upon  the 
presence  in  the  tissues  of  a  micro-oi'ganism,  the  actinomyces. 

Cause. — The  chsease,  which  is  prevalent  in  cattle,  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  man  either  dii’ectly  from  the  diseased  animal,  as  some¬ 
times  occurs  in  cowmen,  or  indirectly  through  the  medium  of 
rmcooked  meat  or  milk.  It  may  also  apparently  be  transmitted 


Fig.  41.  — Actinomyces — the  ray  fungus. 


by  cereals.  A  grain  of  barley  has  been  found  in  several  gi’owths. 
The  commonest  site  of  inoculation  is  through  a  carious  tooth,  but 
the  parasite  may  also  gain  admission  by  the  alimentary’  and 
respiratory  tracts. 


Fatholofiy.—ThQ  actinomyces,  having  entered  the  tissues,  sets  up 
a  progressive  inflammation  leading  to  the  fonnation  of  granulation- 
tissue,  connective  tissue  and  pus.  The  pus  contains  pale  yellow, 
or  sometimes  white  or  brown  grains,  which  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  when  the  pus  is  .spread  out  in  a  thin  layer,  the  larger  grains 
being  about  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head.  These  grains  are  seen,  on 
microscopical  examination,  to  be  made  up  of  fine  threads  of  my¬ 
celium,  with  radiating  club-shaped  bodies  at  the  periphery.  The 
‘clubs ’  are  at  times  absent  and  are  believed  by  some,  who  reo'ard 
the  organism  as  a  species  of  cladothrix,  to  bo  involution  forms'and 
not  essential  to  the  disease  (Ifig.  41). 

In  cattle,  the  disease  affects  chiefly  the  lower  jaw,  but  it  has  also 
been  met  with  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  tongue,  the  re.spiratory  and 
alimentary  tracts,  and  in  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular 
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tissues.  It  was  formerly  included  under  the  names  of  osteo¬ 
sarcoma,  wooden  tongue,  bone  cancer,  tubercle,  &c. 

Symptoms. — In  the  lower  jaw  it  is  commonly  met  with  about  the 
socket  of  a  carious  tooth.  A  great  deal  of  thickening  occurs  in  the 
suiTounding  hone,  and  abscesses  are  fonned  in  the  neighboming 
connective  tissue.  On  the  opening  of  the  abscesses  sinuses  are  left 
leading  to  the  swelling,  which  is  found  to  consist  in  part  of  tough 
fibrous  tissue  and  in  part  of  soft  vascular  granulation -tissue  filling 
cavities  in  the  bone.  The  escaping  pus  contains  the  grain-like 
masses  of  the  fungus  which  are  characteristic  of  the  disease.  T\Tien 
the  disease  occm’s  in  bones  other  than  the  jaw,  it  gives  rise  to  a 
growth  with  characters  similar  to  those  mentioned  above.  When  it 
begins  in  the  limg  it  may  spread  to  the  pleura  and  then  extend 
widely  in  the  chest  walls.  From  the  intestine  it  may  invade  the 
peritoneum  and  abdominal  walls.  In  whatever  situation  it  begins, 
however,  it  steadily  spreads  until  it  kills  either  by  exhaustion  or  by 
involving  some  vital  organ. 

Diagnosis.  — The  disease  perhaps  most  resembles  tuberculous  ulcera¬ 
tion  or  a  fibro-  or  myxo-sarcoma  attended  by  profuse  suppuration. 
The  presence  of  the  parasite  in  the  jms  will  clear  up  any  doubt  as  to 
the  natiue  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — The  only  efficient  treatment  is  the  complete  removal 
of  the  growth,  whilst  it  is  still  local,  by  excision  and  scraping.  In 
the  lower  jaw  this  has  been  attended  with  complete  success.  When 
the  disease  is  too  extensive  to  acbnit  of  removal,  free  cbainage  and 
antiseptics  should  be  used  as  iialliatives,  and  iodide  of  potassium 
given  internaUjL  This  drug  has  been  found  of  great  value, 
especially  in  cattle. 

General  Infective  Diseases. 

Septicaemia  or  septic  infection. — The  term  septiciemia  is  here 
restricted  to  the  condition  known  as  septic  infection ;  septic  intoxi¬ 
cation,  which  has  liitherto  been  included  imder  the  tenn  septicaemia, 
has  been  already  described  under  the  head  of  sapimmia.  Septicaemia, 
in  this  sense,  is  an  infectious  disease  due  to  inoculation  with  a 
specific  vii’us  which  multiplies  in  the  blood  and  is  probably  of  the 
natiue  of  a  micro-organism. 

Cause. — The  essential  cause  is  the  introduction  of  the  specific  virus 
into  the  blood.  The  vii-us  may  be  derived  from  the  body  of  another 
patient  who  is  suffering  from  or  has  died  of  the  disease,  and  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  or  nurse,  or  by  imperfectly 
cleaned  instruments,  sponges,  &c.  Tlie  minutest  cpiantity  of  tlio 
jioison  appears  to  bo  sufficient. 

Pathology. — The  post-mortem  appearances  are  similar  to  those  of 
saprsemia.  There  is  a  like  condition  of  congestion  of  the  nerve- 
centres,  gastro-intestinal  tract  and  viscera,  with  petecliise  beneath 
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the  serous  membranes,  and  staining  of  the  vessels  and  tissues. 
Micro-organisms,  both  micrococci  and  bacilli,  however,  are  found  in 
the  blood.  The  serous  cavities  often  contain  blood-stained  serum, 
and  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  may  at  times  be  present.  The  spleen 
is  generally  greatly  congested  and  enlai’ged. 

The  symptoms  are  also  similar  to  those  of  sapreemia  ;  indeed,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  differentiate  between  them.  Septicmmia,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  suspected  when  there  is  evidence  of  infection  from 
some  soiu’ce,  or  the  woimd  is  of  such  a  size  as  to  render  it  imi^ossible 
for  the  amoimt  of  septic  matter  necessary  to  set  uj)  septic  intoxi¬ 
cation  to  be  formed  in  it.  It  would,  moreover,  ajipear  probable  that 
the  two  diseases  may  at  times  coexist  in  the  same  subject.  Sep¬ 
ticaemia  begins  with  a  distinct  rigor,  which  may  be  repeated, 
followed  by  a  temperatm-e  of  103°  to  104°  or  higher.  The  symptoms, 
the  chief  of  which  are  headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  delii-ium,  and 
sometimes  diarrhoea,  maj'  run  the  same  rajnd  course  as  in  saprtemia, 
the  patient  pas.sing  into  a  state  of  collapse ;  or  they  may  be  more 
chronic  and  less  severe  in  degree  though  similar  in  kind,  whilst 
leucocytosis  and  petechial  eruptions  of  the  skin,  or  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  fileurisy,  or  pericarditis  may  supervene. 

Treatment. — Little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  curative  treatment 
beyond  preventing  the  introduction  of  more  poison  by  taking  the 
same  local  means  to  tbsinfect  the  wound  as  were  mentioned  under 
sapraemia.  The  same  good  effects,  however,  must  not  be  expected, 
as  the  poison  once  introduced  multiplies  indefinitely,  and  hence  the 
disease  is  almost  invariably  fatal.  Large  doses  of  quinine  or  salicylic 
acid  or  sulpliite  of  potash,  however,  may  be  given,  whilst  the 
strength  should  be  supported  by  fluid  nom-ishment  and  stimulants. 

Pyemia  is  distinguished  from  septicaemia  by  the  formation  of 
secondary  {metastatic)  abscesses  in  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body.  It  received  its  name  on  the  en-oneous  supposition  that  it  was 
due  to  the  entrance  of  pus  into  the  blood,  seeing  that  it  generallj'' 
originates  in  connection  with  a  supirru-ating  wound,  and  is  later 
attended  with  purulent  collections  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Bj’" 
sonre  it  is  still  regarded  as  a  later  stage  of  septicaemia,  as  previous 
to  the  forination  of  the  abscesses  the  two  diseases  are  often  clinically 
m^strngrushable.  Eecent  irrvestigations,  however,  point  to  pyaemia 
berng  a  disease  distrnct  from  both  septicaemia  and  sapraemia,  and 
have  further  mule  it  appear  probable  that  the  train  of  symptoms 
known  as  pyaemra  are  due  to  several  different  pathological  processes. 

•  r  immn(liate  cause  is  no  dorrbt  the  eirti-ance  of  apoisorr 

rnto  the  blood,  and  srnce  pyogenic  micrococci  have  beeir  found  in 
the  wound  the  thrombosed  veins  loa(Hng  from  the  wound,  in  the 
Wooa,  the  trssues,  and  the  metastatic  abscesses,  it  is  irow  held  that 
these  organrsrns  are  essential  factor's  in  the  production  of  the  con¬ 
dition  known  as  pyimnia.  Pynomia,  however,  is  seldom  devoloiied 
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except  where  the  patient  is  exposed  to  nnfavoui-able  hygienic  con¬ 
ditions,  amongst  which  may  he  especially  mentioned  overcrowding 
in  ill-ventilated  and  badly-drained  hospitals,  particularly  where  a 
large  number  of  suppui-ating  and  foul  wounds  are  congregated 
together  m  the  same  ward  ;  whdst  the  general  debility  induced  by 
insanitary  dwelhngs,  poor  hving,  town  hfe,  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol, 
in  that  it  lowers  the  resisting  power  of  the  tissues,  further  pre¬ 
disposes  to  the  disease.  Pyajiuia  is  generally  developed  in  connection 
with  a  wound  which  has  reached  the  stage  of  suppmution  and  has 
not  been  properly  di-ained  and  kept  aseptic.  It  is  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  septic  products  entering  the  system  with  the  pyogenic 
micrococci  fui’ther  lower  the  resistmg  jiower  of  the  tissues.  The 
micrococci  having  gained  admission  to  the  womid,  infect  the 
thi'ombi,  filling  the  veins  leaihng  from  it,  and  are  carried  away  with 
detached  portions  of  the  thrombi  into  the  venous  circulation.  The 
emhoh  become  lodged  in  the  capillaries  of  the  tissues  and  organs, 
and  being  infected  with  the  pyogenic  organisms  and  impregnated 
with  septic  ptomaines  from  the  wound,  set  up  suppm-ation  in  the 
tissues  around  the  vessels  in  which  they  lodge.  In  other  instances 
it  is  believed  that  the  jiyogenic  micrococci  may  enter  the  chculation 
in  such  masses  that  they  are  sufficient  in  themselves  without  the 
presence  of  any  clot  to  plug  the  small  vessels,  and  here  hi  like 
manner  to  cause  secondary  suppm-ation.  There  ajipears  to  he, 
therefore,  two  chief  elements  at  work,  the  pyogenic  cocci  giving  rise 
to  the  disseminated  suppm-ations,  and  the  septic  ptomames  developed 
in  the  wound  or  generated  by  the  cocci  themselves,  poisoning  the 
whole  system.  Pyiemia  is  especially  common  after  wounds  in¬ 
volving  bone,  owing  to  the  habihty  of  the  large  patulous  veins  of 
bone  to  become  filled  with  pm-ulent  thi-ombi,  portions  of  which  are 
readily  carried  away  by  the  blood-stream.  Hence  the  fi-equenc}’  of 
pysemia  after  injmies  of  the  cranhmi  involving  the  diploe,  com- 
pomid  fractures,  amputations,  and  excisions,  when  antiseptics  and 
di-ainage  are  neglected.  Again,  the  poison  may  be  developed  hi 
decomposing  portions  of  the  placenta  left  after  childbh-tli,  and  may 
then  enter  the  blood  by  infecthig  the  thrombi  in  the  uterine  veins. 
Or  it  may  be  formed  in  connection  with  operations  on  the  genito- 
m-inary  tract,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keephig  such  wounds 
aseptic.  Pycemia,  moreover,  is  especially  frequent  after  infective 
osteomyelitis  and  infective  peiiostitis,  even  before  the  suppm-ating 
cavity  is  opened  and  .exposed  to  the  outer  ah-.  It  may  also  occur  in 
connection  with  erysipelatous  womids,  chffuse  cellulitis,  and  hospital 
gangrene,  and  sometimes  after  gonorrhoea,  ulceration  of  the  in¬ 
testines  in  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery,  and  ulcerative  endocarditis. 
Very  occasionally  pyannia  follows  the  most  trivial  operation  or 
injury,  as  the  subcutaneous  division  of  a  tendon  or  a  portion  of 
fascia.  Hero  it  is  probably  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  micro- 
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organisms  at  the  time  of  the  oj)eration.  At  times  no  local  source  of 
infection  can  be  discovered;  the  disease  is  then  spoken  of  as  idiopathic 
l)ya?niia,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  j^yogenic  micro-organisms  gain 
admission,  as  in  infective  osteomyelitis,  periostitis,  and  ulcerative 
endocarditis,  through  a  mucous  surface. 

Pathology. — The  post-mortem  appearances  are  similar  to  those  in 
septicaemia,  plus  purulent  collections  in  07ie  or  more  situations,  or 
msscminated  through  the  body  as  multij)le  small  abscesses.  Thus, 
there  is  the  same  rapid  tendency  to  putrefaction,  disintegration  of 
led  blood-corpuscles,  staining  of  the  vessels  and  tissues,  minute 
extiavasations  [petechioi)  beneath  the  serous  membranes  and  in  the 
skin,  congestion  of  the  viscera,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  in 
many  cases  the  jmesence  of  micro-organisms  in  the  blood  and  various 
tissues  and  organs.  The  body  is  emaciated,  and  the  skin  yellowish 
and  earihy  in  ajjpearance. 

The  piu-nlent  collections  may  be  found  in  the  serous  cavities,  in 

the  viscera  in  the  joints  and  indeed  throughout  the  body  generaUy. 

1  heremay  be  one  or  more  moderate-sized  collections  of  pus ;  or  an  organ 

as  the  lung,  may  be  riddled  by  a  number  of  small  abscesses  varying 

in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  nut.  The  visceral  abscesses  are  most  common 

in  the  lungs,  then  m  the  liver,  and  next  in  the  spleen,  kidneys  and 

lam.  They  are  .sitmated  in  the  periphery  of  the  organs,  i.e.,  in  the 

SI  ua  ion  0  e  smallest  cajuUaries.  Where,  however,  pyaemia 

fo  lows  a  lesion  of  the  rectum,  the  abscesses  are  generally  found  in 

he  hver,  smce  most  of  the  blood  from  the  rectum  passes  fii-st  through 

that  organ.  The  pus  is  sweet,  rarely  foetid,  and  may  resemHe 

or^ary  pn^,  or  it  may  be  thin  and  watery.  It  always  contains 

Hi!  there  is  a  wound  it  is  usually  found 

m^r  ^  ’  "^“’rounded  by  an  inflammatoiy  area  ; 

usuaUv  mip"i:rSTT?  v  from  the  wound  are 

usually  hlled  with  thiumbi,  which  are  generally,  though  not  in- 

Wheie  the  pyaemia  has  ongmated  in  infective  osteomyeHtis,  infective 
of  tb?'b^^’  “  wound  involvmg  bone,  the  veins  in  the  medulla 

the  bone,  and  those  leading  fr-om  the  bone  are  usually  also 
found  filled  with  pmailent  thrombi.  U  the  affected  veins  are  fol 
lowed  towards  the  heart,  the  end  of  the  thrombus  will  often  be  seen 
piojectmg  into  the  b  ood-current  in  the  larger  vein  at  the  spot  where 
the  smaUer  joins  it  (h  ig.  42).  Lastly,  coccus  colonies,  i.e.  coUections 
of  micrococci,  are  fomul  in  the  various  tissues  and  oreans 
A  ^°n^i'|eration  of  the  above  morbid  appearances  makes  it  annear 
Thif^^l  "iotastatic  abscesses  may  be  produced  in  sevm-al 
way  b  .  1 .  Ihi  ombosis  of  the  veins  Icadingfrom  the  woiuid  is  sot  iiu  bv 
one  or  more  of  the  conditions  that  commonly  piX^thretZ^^^^ 
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becomes  impregnated  with  the  septic  products  fonning  in  the  wound, 
and  with  the  pyogenic  micrococci  introduced  from  without.  The 
septic  and  infective  changes  extend  up  the  thrombus ;  portions  of 
the  thrombus  where  it  projects  into  a  larger  vein  are  detached  by 
the  force  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  larger  vein  (see  Fig.  42),  and 
are  carried  awaj^  in  the  blood,  and  become  lodged  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  lungs  or,  possibly,  escaping  through  them,  in  the  capillaries 
of  other  parts  of  the  body.  These  emboli,  being  of  a  septic  and  in¬ 
fective  natiu'e,  instead  of  leading  to  the  changes  which  follow  ordinary 
embolism,  give  rise  to  septic  and  inffective  inflammation  termi¬ 
nating  iir  srr2rpm'ation  and  abscess  ['primary  embolic  abscesses). 
2.  Masses  of  micrococci  which  have  gained  entrance,  either  directly 
throrrgh  a  wound,  or  indirectl}^  through  a  mucous 
membrane,  as  in  the  case  of  infective  jreriostitis, 
osteorrryelitis,  &c.,  are  carried  from  the  irrimarj' 
seat  of  disease  by  the  lymjrhatics  or  blood-stream, 
and  become  lodged  in  the  cajrillaries  of  the 
various  tissrres  and  organs.  There  blood- 
corjurscles  aggregate  aroimd  them,  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  thrombus,  which  softens  and  sets  up  infec- 
.  .  tive  inflammation  and  suppm-ation.  3.  Portions 

A  .  of  the  softened  thrombrrs  in  the  lurrg-cajiillaries 

^  ^  become  detached,  and  are  carried  by  the  blood- 

■stream  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  where  they  in 
turn  foim  emboli,  which  also  set  uji  similar 
infective  inflammation  and  suppuration  [secon¬ 
dary  embolic  abscesses).  4.  The  diffuse  imrulent 
collections  in  the  serous  and  synovial  cavities 
are  thought  as  a  rule  to  depend  uiion  the 
poisoned  condition  of  the  blood  and  the  presence  of  micrococci,  not 
upon  emboli. 

The  symptoms  usually  set  in  with  a  rigor,  generally  a  severe  one, 
during  which  the  temperature  rises  to  103°,  104°,  or  even  higher. 
Profuse  sweating  follows.  The  rigors  are  repeated  fi'om  time  to 
time.  The  temperatui-e  chart  represents  the  same  series  of  long  up 
and  down  strokes  characteristic  of  hectic  fever,  only  dilfeimg  in  that 
the  morning  temperature  in  pytemia  seldom  reaches  normal.  The 
pulse  is  quick ;  the  tongue  is  red  or  glazed,  and  later,  dry  and 
brown ;  wasting  rapidly  sets  in ;  the  skin  often  assumes  an  earthy 
or  jaundiced  hue;  the  face  is  anxious,  perhaps  flu.shed,  or  pale; 
extravasations  from  the  capillaries  of  the  skin  occur  producing 
petechim;  and  other  eruptions,  thougli  less  common,  as  patches  of 
erythema,  may  ai)pear  from  to  time,  with  aphtha^  or  ulceration  of 
the  fauces.  The  breath  and  the  exhalations  of  the  body  have  a 
peculiar  sweet  odour,  and  albumen  may  be  found  in  the  urine.  At 
about  the  end  of  a  week  metastatic  abscesses  form  in  various  parts, 


Fig.  42. — Throm¬ 
bosed  vein.  The 
;  thrombus  is  seen 
projecting  from 
the  smaller  into 
the  larger  vein. 
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as  the  lungs,  liver  and  joints  ;  or  diffuse  suppuration  may  be  set  uji 
in  the  serous  cavities,  and  signs  of  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  or  peri¬ 
tonitis  ensue.  Diarrhoea  sets  in,  then  delirium,  and  the  patient  dies 
exhausted  usually  during  the  second  week.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
wound,  if  one  exists,  is  generally  foul  and  suppurating,  though 
later  it  may  become  dry  and  cease  to  form  pus ;  in  some  chronic 
cases,  which  are  rare,  however,  the  wound  may  heal.  The  prognosis 
is  extremely  unfavourable  ;  acute  cases  are  always  fatal,  each  rigor 
making  the  chance  of  recovery  more  hopeless.  At  times,  however, 
the  disease  may  run  a  chronic  com'se  {chronic  j)ycrmia),  differing 
from  the  acute  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind.  Thus  the  rigors  are 
less  frequent  or  none  may  occm-.  The  viscera,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
affected,  and  the  abscesses  show  a  special  predilection  for  the  joints. 
The  patient  may  die  after  some  weeks,  or  may  linger  for  some 
months,  or  very  slowly  recover  after  one  or  more  relapses,  with 
probably  stiffness  of  one  or  more  joints.  Or  he  may  subsequently 
die  of  25hthisis,  albuminuria,  or  lardaceous  disease. 


Trerttment. — Little  or  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  acute  cases,  when  once  the  pysemic  process  is  established, 
beyond  supporting  the  strength  by  fluid  noui-ishment  and  stimu¬ 
lants,  opening  abscesses  as  they  are  foi-med,  and  placing  the  patient 
under  the  most  favourable  hygienic  conditions  qiossible.  Measures 
should,  of  coiu'se,  be  taken  to  cb-ain  the  wound  and  render  it 
aseptic  if  this  has  been  neglected.  Quinine  in  large  doses  is 
generally  advised,  but  little  must  be  expected  from  it.  In  infective 
osteomyelitis  and  periostitis  amputation  thi’ough  the  joint  above 
the  affected  bone  should  be  done  if  pyaemia  appears  imminent  but 
has  not  fully  declared  itself.  In  chronic  cases,  when  convalescence 
has  ensued,  a  sea-vo5mge  or  residence  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  or  other 
suitable  sjja  may  be  of  benefit. 

Glanders  is  a  specific  infective  disease  common  amongst  horses, 
and  occasionally  communicated  to  man  by  inociilation  through  a 
wound  or  the  unbroken  mucous  membrane.  The  poison  is  believed 
to  be  a  .specific  form  of  micro-organism,  the  hacilhn  mallei,  since 
thi.s  bacillus  after  several  cultivations  retains  the  power  of  re])ro- 
ducing  the  disease  in  the  horse.  The  disease  may  run  an  acute  or 
chronic  course.  It  is  nearly  always  acute  in  man  and  chronic  in 
the  horse.  The  acute  form  is  characterised:  (1)  by  a  thin  serous 
discharge,  rapidly  becoming  foul,  purulent,  and  sanious,  from  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  with  enlargement  of  the  submaxillarv 
glands ;  (2)  by  a  pustular  eruption,  resembling  that  of  small-nox 
on  the  .skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  and  dio-e.stive 
tract ;  and  (3)  by  the  formation  of  circumscrib(-d  iiodules  In  the 
lynqihatics  of  the  subcutaneous  and  muscular  ti.ssue,  which  usuallv 
soon  break  down  into  abscesses  and  foul  ulcers.  These  .signs' 
i;Bherod  in  and  accompanied  by  fever,  which  rapidly  assumes  a 
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tj-^ihokl  tj^pe,  and  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  rigor.  Symp¬ 
toms  of  pneumonia  or  pleiuisj’’,  or  vomiting  and  diaiThcea 
ensue,  accorcbng  as  the  respiratory  or  alimentarj'  tract  is  chiefly 
affected,  and  death  usually  takes  place  within  a  week  I'nnii 
sajira'mia,  septicicmia,  or  pyiemia.  In  the  clironie  foi'in  the  con¬ 
stitutional  sj'mptoms  are  less  severe,  and  the  jiaticnt  may  linger  for 
months,  or  even  recover. 

In  the  horse  the  disease  is  spoken  of  by  veterinary  siu’geons  as 
farcy"  when  the  Ijnnjihatic  vessels  and  glands  are  princiiially 
affected,  the  swellings  opposite  the  valves  in  the  Ijunphatics  fonning 
the  so-called  “  farcy-buds ;  ”  and  as  glanders,  when  the  disease  falls 
chiefly  upon  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  In  man  the  two  processes 
generally  occm-  together  as  above  described. 

Treatment. — Beyond  supiiorting  the  patient’s  sti’ength  with  con¬ 
centrated  fluid  nourishment,  opening  abscesses  as  they  occm’, 
di'essing  the  ulcers  antisepticall}'’,  and  sjuingiug  out  the  nasal 
chambers  with  antiseptic  lotions,  little  or  nothing  can  be  done,  as 
no  treatment  aiipears  to  have  been  hitherto  of  any  avail.  It  has 
been  recently  shown  that  a  chemical  substance  [mullein)  present  in 
the  artificial  cultiues  of  the  glanders  bacilli  produces  no  re-action 
when  injected  into  the  tissues  of  healthy  animals:  but  when  in¬ 
jected  into  the  tissues  of  animals  affected  with  glanders  a  decided 
rise  of  temperature  takes  place.  A  means  of  making  an  early 
diagnosis  is  thus  afforded,  and  by  its  use  the  disease  might  probably 
be  stamjied  out  of  infected  stables. 

Hydrophobia  is  a  specific  infective  ebsease,  alwaj's  propagated 
by  inoculation,  and  j)robably  due  to  a  siiecific  micro-organism. 
It  has  received  its  name  fi-om  the  prominent  sym2)toms  which  the 
jiharjuigeal  si)asms  jiroduce.  It  is  called  rabies  in  dogs  because  no 
fear  of  water  is  .shown,  and  because  in  them  there  may  be  great 
excitement.  The  disease  is  geneially  received  by  man  from  the  dog, 
occasionally  fium  the  wolf,  and  more  rarely  fi-oin  the  cat  or  fox,  and 
by  these  animals  it  may  be  given  to  horses,  doer,  &c.  The  inocula¬ 
tion  is  generally  through  a  bite  by  which  the  saliva  containing  the 
virus  reaches  the  lym2)hatics.  At  times  it  has  occurred  through  a 
scratch  which  has  been  only  licked  by  the  affected  animal,  and  once 
through  making  a  post-mortem  examination  on  a  subject  who  had 
cbed  of  the  disease.  Of  all  jiersons  bitten  bj^  rabid  animals  about 
15  2)er  cent,  only  suffer  from  the  disease,  a  fact  which  iirobahl}'  in 
chief  part  depends  upon  the  saliva  being  wiped  off  the  teeth  as  they 
pass  through  the  clothes.  The  most  dangerous  woiuuls  are  those 
on  the  face  and  hands,  and  on  the  bare  legs  of  chihb'on,  the  average 
mortalitj'  of  bites  on  tho  face  being  as  higli  as  GO  to  SO  2)er  cent. 
Multi2)lo  and  lacerated  wounds  are  natiu'ally  most  to  be  feared,  as 
inoculation  in  them  is  more  likely  to  take  2iliice.  Also  the  nearer 
the  bite  is  to  the  central  nervous  system,  tho  more  easily  and 
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rapidly  does  the  poison  reach  '-the'  brain  and  hegm  to  take  effect. 
Indeed  the  only  certain  method  of  producing  the  disease  in  animal.'^ 
is  by  inoculation  under  the  dura  mater.  It  was  the  discovery  of 
this  fact  which  enabled  M.  Pasteur  to  make  his  investigations. 

The  average  period  of  incubation  varies  from  two  weeks  to  six 
months.  Although  it  is  said  that  the  incubation  period  has  been  as 
short  as  two  days,  and  as  long  as  twenty  years,  two  weeks  to  two 
years  may  practically  be  given  as  its  limits.  There  are  no  symptoms 
during  this  period.  The  vesicles  or  lyssee  said  to  occur  under  the 
tongue  from  the  thii’d  to  the  ninth  day  after  the  bite  do  not  appear 
to  be  a  constant  phenomenon.  The  virus  has  no  influence  on  the 
healing  of  the  woimd,  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  healing  like  other 
wounds,  either  by  first  intention,  or  if  the  tissues  are  badly 
lacerated,  slowly  and  painfull}'. 

Seeing  therefore  that  there  are  no  s}mptoms  during  the  incuba¬ 
tion  period,  and  that  in  the  early  stages  of  rabies  there  are  no 
naked-eye  post-mortem,  signs,  the  only  way  of  ascertaining  if  the 
bite  IS  that  of  a  mad  dog  is  to  watch  the  animal.  If  the  dog  is  killed 
at  once  the  2iatient  will  suffer  much  mental  anxiety.  He  must  wait 
for  three  weeks  before  the  point  can  be  determined  by  inoculation 
exjieriments  on  I'abbits,  or  he  may  undergo  Pasteur’s  treatment 
unnecessarily .  Moreover,  to  wait  thi’ee  weeks  may  be  too  late  for 
wounds  of  the  face.  Every  suspected  dog,  therefore,  should  be 
confined  in  a  strong  cage.  If  mad  he  will  show  advancing  symp¬ 
toms,  and  die  in  three  or  fom-  days.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
recognize  the  symptoms  of  rabies  in  the  dog. 

Symptoms  of  rabies. — The  earhest  symptoms  are  restlessness, 
dulness,  and  a  tendency  to  shun  the  light.  The  dog  often  roves 
far  and  wide,  and  has  a  morbid  appetite  for  pieces  of  stick,  hay, 
stones,  &c.  In  the  next  stage  he  may  rush  wildly  about,  biting 
other  dogs,  inanimate  objects,  or  men,  frequently  those  to  whom 
he  has  been  previously  attached.  The  appetite  is  lost;  there  is  a 
desire  to  and  the  muzzle  is  put  into  the  water,  but  none  is 

1  V  becomes  paralyzed,  the  lower  jaw  begins  to 

drop,  the  bark  changes  to  a  characteristic  hoarse  howl  fr-om  pharyn¬ 
geal  paralysis ;  next  the  limbs  fail,'  and  finally  the  muscles  of 
lesiiiration.  Sometimes,  however,  advancing  paraly.sis  is  the  only 
s}miitom,  the  power  of  barking  being  then  lost.  This  form  of  the 
disease  is  called  dumb  rabies. 


Post-nwrtem  signs  of  rabies.— The  stomach  contains  hay,  sticks, 
stones,  &c.,  and  its  mucous  membrane  is  congested  ami  scattereci 
over  with  small  haemorrhages.  The  trachea  is  congested  and  may 
also  be  dotted  over  with  small  haemorrhages.  The  nervous  system 
especially  the  cord  and  medulla,  show  signs  of  acute  myelitis.  Thi.s 

veSlT/t?  ^"  exudation  of  leucocytes  into  tho  sheaths  of  cblatod 
vessels,  then  heemorrhage,  and  finally  softening.  If  a  portion  of 
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the  medulla  or  cord  is  required  for  inoculating  pm-poses,  a  piece 
shordd  be  placed  at  once  in  a  20  p.c.  solution  of  glj'cerine  and  kept 
there  for  three  or  fom-  days  to  kill  septic  micro-organisms;  an 
emidsion  is  then  made  and  a  di'op  or  two  injected  under  the  dura 
mater  of  a  rabbit,  which  will  die  in  fi'om  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
days  showing  first  excitement,  and  then  paralysis  of  the  hinder 
limbs,  extending  later  to  the  fore-limbs  and  head. 

Pathology  of  hydrophobia.— principal  post-mortein  changes 
have  been  found  in  the  medulla,  especially  about  the  region  of  the 
glosso-pharpigeal,  pneumo-gastidc  and  hypo-glossal  nuclei,  and  in 
the  cerebral  cortex.  They  consist  in  the  infiltration  of  the  peri¬ 
vascular  sheaths  with  leucocytes,  thrombosis  of  the  medium-sized 
vessels,  small  hremonhages,  and  degeneration  of  the  nerve  cells; 
in  .short,  as  in  animals,  of  an  acute  myehtis.  The  theory  now 
generally  held  with  legard  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease  is  that 
the  poison,  after  remaining  for  a  variable  time  dormant  in  the 
wound,  multiplies  or  matures ;  and  then  that  either  it  or  its  pro¬ 
ducts  .slowly  enter  the  blood  and  set  up  a  specific  inflammation  in 
the  meduUa  and  cerebral  cortex,  whereby  then-  power  of  resistance 
to  reflex  irritation  is  diminished  or  lost.  Hence  the  occiu’rence  of 
the  si^asms  on  the  .slightest  provocation.  Finally,  that  should  the 
patient  not  succumb  to  spasm  of  the  glottis  or  muscles  of  respira¬ 
tion,  the  affected  nerve-centres  become  exhausted  and  no  longer 
respond  at  all  to  the  reflexes  necessary  to  cany  on  life,  aiul  the 
heart’s  action  in  consequence  ceases.  The  nature  of  the  poison  is 
not  known,  though  the  belief  is  gaining  groimd  that  the  disease 
depends  in  some  way  upon  a  micro-organism,  since  rod-like  bodies 
have  been  discovered  in  connection  with  the  hsemorrhagic  lesions 
in  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  a  micro-organism  has  been  isolated  by 
inoculating  fowls  with  the  virus  taken  from  rabid  animals. 

Symptoms  of  hydrophobia.— A.t  fii'st  there  may  he  pricking  pain, 
perhaps  soUie  redness  and  tumidity,  at  the  site  of  the  w ound,  Avhich 
has  generally  long  since  healed.  The  patient,  if  an  adult,  has  often 
much  mental  anxiety,  and  with  the -onset  of  the  sjunptoms  may  become 
melancholic.  As  the  disease  becomes  Mly  developed  the  symptoms 
point  to  chstm-hance  in  the  medidla,  especially  about  the  centres  for 
deglutition  and  respiration.  Thus  there  is  increasing  difficulty  in 
swallowing  in  consequence  of  pharyngeal  spasm,  and  a  peculiar 
click  in  respii-ation  in  consequence  of  spasm  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  pharyngeal  spasms  are  at  first  only  excited  by  attempts  to 
swallow,  i)ut  subsequently  the  sight  of  water  and  the  sound  of  its 
trickling  from  one  vessel  to  another,  a  blast  of  cold  air,  or  a  sudden 
light  is”  sufficient  to  set  them  up.  Swallowing  is  now  quite 
impossible,  and  viscid  saliva  is  forcibly  hawked  up  and  expec¬ 
torated  about.  The  spasms  which  begin  in  the  pharynx  extend  to 
the  muscles  of  respiration  and  then  become  general ;  the  pam  is 
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agonizing  and  the  patient  may  have  hallucinations  or  violent 
delhimn,  hut  often  remains  sensible  of  his  di-eadful  condition  to 
the  end.  Paralysis  finally  ensues,  and  death  usually  occiu's  from 
involvement  of  the  respii’atory  muscles.  The  spasms  sometimes 
diminish  as  the  paralysis  advances,  and  the  patient  may  sink  into  a 
delusive  calm,  during  which  the  power  of  swallowing  may  be 
regained.  Sometimes  the  chief  sjunptom  thi'oughout  is  advancing 
paralysis.  Such  cases  resemble  dumb  rabies  of  dogs. 

Death  may  be  due  in  the  earlier  stages  to  spasm  of  the  glottis  or 
muscles  of  respiration ;  later  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respii’a- 
tion  or  to  exhaustion. 

Dingnosis. — The  intermittent  character  of  the  spasms  [clonic 
spasms),  the  hallucinations,  and  the  escape  of  viscid  saliva  from  the 
mouth,  will  generally  serve  to  distinguish  hydroj)hobia  from 
tetanus  following  the  bite  of  a  dog,  and  from  false  or  hysterical 
hydrophobia.  In  the  latter  case,  too,  the  convulsions  will  cease  if 
the  patient  is  jmt  under  chlorofonn. 

The  prognosis  when  the  disease  has  once  developed  is  hopeless. 
There  is  no  authentic  case  of  recovery  from  hydi-ophobia. 

The  trentmod  may  be  cbvided  into  the  preventive  and  jialliative. 
i'recentive  treedment.  It  the  patient  is  seen  immediatelj'  after  the 
bite,  we  should  endeavom  to  remove  the  poison  from  the  wound,  or 
else  destroy  it.  This  may  be  attemi)ted  by  suction,  a  procedure 
which  appears  to  be  quite  safe  jjrovided  there  is  no  crack  or  abrasion 
about  the  lips  or  tongue ;  or  if  at  hand,  a  cujrping-glass  may  be 
applied.  The  pai-ts  should  afterwards  be  excised  or  thoroughly 
cauterized,  the  best  caustics  being  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver, 
caustic  potash,  and  i)m-o  carbolic  acid.  It  has  been  advised  that  if 
the  wmmd  has  afready  healed  when  the  patient  is  seen  the  cicatrix 
shoidd  be  cut  out ;  but  it  is  more  than  questionable  if  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  of  any  value,  especially  as  it  appears  that  if  inoculation 
by  M.  Pastem’’s  method  is  resorted  to  before  symptoms  come  on, 
the  disease  may  be  effectually  prevented  from  developing. 

.  Pasteur's  treatment.—This,  consists  in  obtaining  a  vii'us  of  fixed 
strength  and  then  attenuating  it  so  that  it  can  be  safely  inoculated. 
To  obtain  the  fixed  vii'us  the  disease  is  ti’ansmitted  through  a  series  of 
rabbits,  the  period  of  incubation  becoming  less  and  less  as  the  virus 
increases  in  intensity,  till,  after  passing  through  upwards  of  eighty 
rabbits,  the  period  of  inoculation  is  found  to  bo  constant  and  the 
virus  of  maximum  intensity.  A  rabbit  inoculated  with  tliis  fixed 
viius  always  develops  sjuiptoms  on  the  7th  day  and  dies  on  the 
lUth.  To  attennate  the  virus  a  jmrtion  of  spinal  cord  of  a  rabbit 
inoculated  with  the  fixed  virus  is  suspended  in  a  sterilized  bottle 
oyer  caustic  potash.  As  the  cord  dries  the  virus  becomes  less 
virulent,  so  that  after  2  days’  drying  a  rabbit  inoculated  with  it 
dies  in  frum  11  to  17  days;  after  7  days’  drying  from  23  to  29  days; 
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after  11  days’  diyiug  from  30  to  3d  days;  imtil  after  12,  13,  or 
14  days’  drjdng,  its  virulence  is  completely  lost.  An  emidsion  is 
made  of  O’o  centigrams  of  spinal  cord  in  2  cubic  centimetres  of 
sterilized  beef -tea,  and  a  di'op  or  two  is  subcutaneously  injected 
under  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  or  flank.  The  cords  are  used  in  an 
ascending  series  from  the  14th  or  loth  day  of  di’ying  upwards, 
until  on  the  9th  da5'^  of  ti'eatment  a  cord  which  has  been  (hied  for 
only  3  days  is  used.  The  treatment  is  continiied  for  16  days.  The 
above  is  known  as  the  Simple  method.  Tor  face-bites  a  more  rapid 
method  has  been  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  disease.  In  this, 
which  is  called  the  Intensive  method,  a  cord  of  only  3  days’  drying 
is  used  on  the  6th  day,  and  the  treatment  is  continued  with  two 
days’  intermission  until  the  20th  day.  This  method,  however, 
appears  to  be  somewhat  dangerorrs,  a  few  patients  so  treated  having 
died  with  symptoms  of  the  paralytic  form  of  the  disease  similar  to 
that  induced  in  animals  by  inoculation. 

Palliative  treatment. — Wheir  hydroirhobia  has  supervened,  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  relieve  sjmptoms.  Thus  the  patient  should  be 
placed  in  a  darkened  room,  and  every  soruce  of  mitation  that  may 
cause  spasm  avoided.  Opirun  and  mori)hia  shoidd  also  be  given 
for  the  same  ''pirrpose.  Chloral,  chloroform,  eserirre,  pilocarpine, 
crmrre,  aird  marry  other  cb'ugs  have  beerr  giverr ;  but  all  are  use¬ 
less,  arrd  some,  as  chloroform  arrd  cmure,  are  rrot  urratterrded  with 
danger. 

Tetanus  is  a  disease  in  which  the  volrrrrtarj’^  muscles  are  thrown 
from  time  to  time  irrto  a  state  of  irrterrse  spasrrr,  whilst  they  remairr 
in  the  irrtervals  itr  a  condition  of  corrstarrt  corrtractiorr  [tonic  spasm). 

Cause. — Tetarrus  was  former-ly  attributed  to  a  lesion  of  the  peri¬ 
pheral  rrerves;  but  recent  researches  have  shewrr  that  it  is  arr 
infective  disease  dependirrg  rriiorr  a  specific  virrrs  generated  by  the 
gr’owth  of  a  micro-orgarrism  [hacillus  tetani).  It  is  especially  pre- 
valerrt  irr  hot  cHmates,  arrd  arrrorrgst  the  rregr’o  races ;  it  occrus 
more  ofterr  irr  men  tharr  irr  worrrerr,  arrd  irr  rrrilitary  tharr  irr  civil 
irractice.  It  is  seldom  rrret  with  irr  this  courrtry  except  irr  corrrrec- 
tion  with  a  wormd,  arrd  is  esjrecially  common  after  lacerated  arrd 
purrctured  wourrds  and  bmars  ;  brrt  it  has  beerr  krrowrr  to  occrrr  after 
every  kirrd  of  worrrrd,  from  a  mere  scratch,  or  the  ligatrrrc  of  a  pile 
or  the  umbilical  cord,  to  arnprrtatiorr  of  the  thigh  or  other-  capital 
operation.  Tetarrrrs,  however-,  has  beerr  nroro  often  observed  to 
occrrr-  wheir  the  wound,  whatever  its  cause  and  eharacter,  is  in  a 
septic  condition.  Exposure  to  cold,  damp,  and  sudden  changes  of 
ternperatru-e  were  believed  to  influence  its  irrodiiction,  and  where 
tetanus  ocem-s,  as  it  sonietinres  does,  independently  of  a  wound, 
were  regarded  by  some  as  the  essential  cause.  It  is  more  irrobable, 
however,  that  such  conditions  merely  act  as  deirrcssing  agents,  and 
that  the  micro-organism  in  these  cases  gains  admission  through  a 
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scratch  or  abrasion  which  has  been  overlooked,  or  by  absorption 
through  the  unbroken  mucous  or  cutaneous  sui-face. 

Tetanus  is  inoculable  from  animal  to  animal,  and  probably  fr’om 
animals  to  man,  since  a  veterinary  surgeon  has  lately  died  of  tetanus 
after  making  a  post-mortem  examination  on  a  horse  dead  of  the  disease. 

Pathology. — But  little  is  discoverable  oi\  post-mortem  examination. 
At  times  the  nerves  leading  from  the  wound  have  been  found  con¬ 
gested,  at  other  times  imaltered  in  appearance.  Hypersemia  of  the 
medulla  and  cord,  exudation  in,  and  degeneration  of  the  grey 
matter,  and  hsemon-hages  in  the  white  columns,  have  been  noted 
in  some  cases ;  whilst  in  others  nothing  abnormal  in  the  nerve- 
centi’es  has  been  discovered.  The  older  view  of  the  jjathology  of 
tetanus  was  that  the  disease  depended  uj)on  a  j)i’imary  lesion  of  the 
peiipheral  nerves,  and  that  the  iiritation  thus  produced  was  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  injm-ed  nerve  to  the 
nerve-centres,  where  it  became 
persistent,  and  continuing  after  the 
real  cause  had  been  removed,  gave 
rise  to  muscular  spasm  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  The  modern 
view  is  that  the  disease  is  due  to 
a  specific  virus  which  affects  the 
medulla  and  cord  in  a  way  similar 
to  strychnine.  The  vii’us  {tetanin, 
tetano-toxin)  is  a  chemical  com- 
I)mmd,  but  according  to  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Vaillard  and  Vincent, 
is  neither  an  alkaloid  nor  an 
albumose,  but  is  allied  to  snake- 
poison.  It  is  generated  in  a 
wound  by  the  growth  of  the  tetanus  bacillus.  When  no  wound 
exists,  it  IS  beheved  that  the  vii-us  may  gain  admission  by  absorp¬ 
tion  through  the  unbroken  mucous  or  cutaneous  suilace.  It  is 
only  qmte  recently  that  an  absolutely  pm-e  culW  of  the  bacillus 
has  been  obtained  (Pig.  43).  The  bacillus  occurs  as  long  delicate 
threads  with  shghtly  rounded  ends.  When  sporing,  these  thi'eads 
break  up  into  short  rods  which  usually  develop  a  spore  at  one  end, 
giving  them  a  di-um-stick  shape.  It  is  amerobic,  and  hence  rapidly 
loses  its  virulence  on  exposnre  to  afr.  Its  special  habitat  would 
appear  to  be  ordinary  earth,  thus  serving  to  explain  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  tetanus  m  the  wounded  who  have  been  allowed  to  lie  on 
the  ground  after  battles.  It  has  been  found  in  the  surroundings  of 
horses,  the  fioor  of  stables,  and  in  soil  taken  from  beneath  the  floor 
ot  hospital  wards  in  which  cases  of  tetanus  have  occui-rcd  The 
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Fig.  43. — The  tetanus  bacillus. 
x],000.  (After  Sternberg.) 
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The  syiaptoms  iibually  begin  by  a  feeling  of  stiffness  in  the 
muscles  of  the  neck ;  the  iiatient  complains  that  he  ■  is  imable  to 
open  his  mouth  widely  {trismus),  and  that  his  throat  feels  sore  on 
swallowing.  On  examination,  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  mas- 
seters,  and  perhaps  the  abdominal  muscles,  are  fomid  hard  and 
rigid,  and  the  face  presents  a  characteristic  expression  from  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  being  di'awn  slightly  u^iwards  by  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  facial  muscles.  Later,  other  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
especially  those  of  respii'ation,  become  affected,  and  distinct  spasms 
attended  with  severe  pain  and  varjung  in  dmution,  occur  from  time 
to  time.  The  spasms  are  induced  by  the  slightest  irritation,  a 
breath  of  aii’,  the  least  noise,  the  merest  touch,  and  the  remissions 
become  shorter,  or  only  partial,  as  the  disease  is  fully  established. 
Daring  the  spasms  the  face  assumes  an  expression  of  intense 
anguish  {risus  sardonicus),  the  respii'ations  and  pulse  are  quickened, 
and  the  bodj'  is  variously  contorted.  .  Thus,  when  the  spinal 
muscles  are  chiefly  affected  the  back  becomes  arched,  so  that  in 
severe  cases  the  patient  rests  only  on  his  head  and  heels  {opistho¬ 
tonos)  ;  more  rarely  the  body  is  bent  forward,  being  rolled  up  as  it 
were  like  a  ball  {emprosthotonos) ;  whilst  still  more  rai’ely  it  may  be 
di-awn  to  one  or  other  side  {pleurosthotonos).  The  skin  is  bathed  in 
persph'ation,  the  mine  concentrated  and  high  coloui-ed,  and  the 
bowels  obstinately  confined.  The  temperature  may  remain  normal, 
or  be  but  slightly  raised ;  theugh  sometimes  shertly  before  death 
it  runs  very  high,  and  has  been  known  to  register  11‘2“  Dahi'.  The 
2iatieut  is  imable  to  sleep,  but  the  intellect  contmues  clear  to  the 
end.  Death  may  occm-  from  sjiasm  of  the  glottis,  spasm  of  the 
respiratory  muscles,  or  from  exhaustion  or  syncope.  Eecovery 
hardly  ever  takes  jilace  when  the  sjmiiitoms  are  acute,  but  if  the 
liatient  smvive  till  the  twelfth  day  the  jirogiiosis  is  more  favoin-able, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  so  every  day. 

Diagnosis. — Prom  strychnine  poisoning  and  hydi'ojjhobia,  tetanus 
is  distinguished  b}'  the  sjiasms  being  of  a  tonic  instead  of,  a  clonic 
character,  and  fiuther  from  hydrophobia  bj'  the  absence  of  halluci¬ 
nations  and  the  discharge  of  viscid  saliva,  signs  which  arc  charac¬ 
teristic  of  that  affection. 

Treatment. — Hitherto  the  treatment  has  consisted  in  attempting 
to  tide  the  i)atieut  over  the  first  few  days  in  the  hojie  that  the 
affection  might  become  less  acute  and  graduallj-  wear  itself  out. 
Thus  little  or  notliing  could  be  done  beyond  sujqiorting  the  strength 
with  fluid  nomishmeut,  administered  by  the  rectum,  if  the  i)atient 
is  unable  to  swallow,  and  2)rcventing  the  sjiasms  as  much  as 
jjossiblc  by  the  most  absolute  quiet,  the  avoidance  of  all  somucs  of 
irritation,  the  emjdoyincnt  of  such  sedatives  as  chloral  or  oi)ium, 
and  relieving  the  constipation  by  imrgatives  and  enemata.  Cmura, 
Indian  hemp.  Calabar  bean,  eserine,  and  numerous  other  diaigs 
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interaall}%  and  subcutaneous  injections  of  carbolic  acid  (itb  of  a 
grain),  paraldehyde,  pilocarpin  and  urethane,  have  aU  had  their 
advocates,  and  cases  have  been  reported  hi  which  success  was 
attiibuted  to  theh'  use.  The  treatment  of  tetanus,  however,  has 
thi'ough  the  recent  researches  of  Behrhig,  Kitasato,  Tizzoni,  Oan- 
tani,  Eoux,  Vaillard  and  others,  been  jilaced  on  a  different  footmg, 
and  the  injection  of  the  tetanus  antitoxin,  with  the  excision  of  the 
wound,  although  success  has  not  yet  been  met  with  in  any  case  that 
might  not  possibly  have  otherwise  recovered,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  only  rational  ti-eatment.  It  has  been  found  by  these  ob¬ 
servers  that  the  blood  serum  of  animals  rendered  immune  to  tetanus 
by  previous  injections  of  the  tetanus-poison  {tetano-toxiii^  taken 
from  a  wound  or  from  artificial  cultm-es  of  the  bacilli,  possesses  the 
jiower  when  injected  into  another  animal  of  destroying  the  toxic 
proji’erties  of  the  tetano-toxin,  or  of  conferring  immunity  on  the 
animal  even  though  twenty  or  thu'ty  times  the  amount  sufiicient  to 
kill  be  mjected.  In  an  ordinaiy  case  of  tetanus,  however,  the  in¬ 
jection  of  the  antitoxin  is  not  sufiicient,  in  that  fresh  doses  of  the 
poison  are  continually  being  generated  by  the  bacilli  in  the  wound 
Md  absorbed  into  the  system.  On  the  earliest  signs  of  tetanus 
therefore,  the  wound  should  be  freely  excised  or  amputation  per- 
foiined  before  the  antitoxin  treatment  is  begun.  The  antitoxin  which 
IS  obtained  by  evaporating  the  serum  to  dryness  in  vacuo,  in  which 
state  it  can  be  kept  indefinitely,  should  be  chssolved  in  ten  times  its 
weightofpm-e  distilled  water,  and  injected  subcutaneously  into  any 
pait  of  the  body,  preferably  the  abdominal  walls  or  the  inner  part  of 
the  thigh  The  dose  will  depend  upon  the  severity  of  the  case  and 
the  peiiod  of  the  disease  at  which  the  treatment  is  begim.  Bor  a 
case  of  moderate  seventy  it  is  recommended  to  use  21  grammes  as 
a  first  injection  and  half  a  gi-amme  daily  for  the  next  four  days 
In  a  severe  case  and  m  one  in  which  treatment  has  not  been  begun 
until  some  days  after  the  sjmiptoms  have  come  on,  44  grammes 
may  be  injected  at  once,  and  4  gramme  to  1  gramme  used  suW- 
quently,  according  to  the  effect  of  a  first  dose  In  preparing  and 
mjectingthe  antitoxin,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  doei  not^ome 
“ction chemical  antiseptics  or  heat,  since  both  impair  its 
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SECTION  III. 

Injuries  op  Special  Tissues. 

INJURIES  OP  BONES. 

Eractures. — A  fi'actiu’e  may  be  defined  as  a  sudden  and  forcible 
solution  of  continuity  of  a  bone. 

The  Causes  of  fractiu-e  are  predisposing  and  exciting.  1.  The 
predisposing  causes  may  be  enmnerated  as  senile  atrophj^  fatty 
degeneration,  rickets,  moUities  ossium,  locomotor  ataxy,  tubercle, 
sjqihilitic  gummata,  caries  and  necrosis,  and  malignant  growths ; 
in  brief,  any  condition  rendering  the  bone  rmusually  fragile,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  male  sex  as  more  frequently  exposing  to 
violence.  2.  The  exciting  causes  are  either  external  violence  or 
muscular  action,  (a)  External  violence  may  be  direct  or  indirect. 
In  fractrrre  from  direct  violence  the  bone  is  broken  at  the  spot 
where  the  violence  is  applied.  Such  fractures  are  usually  attended 
with  more  serious  conseqrrences  than  fractm’es  from  indirect  violence, 
since  the  soft  parts  are,  as  a  rule,  much  injm-ed,  and  the  fragments 
conimmuted  or  fissm’ed,  and,  perhaps,  driven  into  imporiant  organs, 
as  the  Irmg  in  fr’acture  of  the  ribs,  or  the  brain  in  fractm’e  of  the 
cranium,  &c.  In  indirect  violence  the  fractru’e  occm's  at  a  distance 
from  the  spot  where  the  violence  is  apphed,  as,  for  instance,  a 
fractui’e  of  the  clavicle  fr’om  a  fall  on  the  arm.  The  bone  usrrally 
breaks  at  its  weakest  spot,  and  the  fractm-e  may  be  rendered  com- 
pormd  from  the  fragments,  which  are  often  sharp  and  iiTegrrlar, 
being  driven  through  the  soft  parts.  Fractm’e  fr’om  iudii’ect  violence 
is  most  common  in  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  and  the  base  of  the 
skull,  {h)  Muscular  action,  except  in  the  case  of  the  patella,  is  not 
a  common  cause  of  fr’actm’e.  When  the  loirg  bones  are  broken  in 
this  way,  they  are  usrrally  the  seat  of  some  of  the  affections  mentioned 
above  as  predisposing  causes.  When  a  bone  infiltrated  with  a 
malignairt  gr’owth,  or  softened  by  moUities  ossirun,  breaks  from 
ver’y  slight  violence,  the  fr’actm’e  is  said  to  occru’  spontaneously. 

Varidies  of  fracture. — A  fracture  is  said  to  be  simple  vihsw  the 
skiir  covering  it  is  not  broken  ;  compound  when  a  wound  through 
the  skin  and  soft  parts  leads  down  to  the  seat  of  the  fractrrre. 
lYkether  simple  or  compomrd,  fractru’os  are  further  spoken  of : — 
1 .  According  to  their  extent,  as : — complete,  when  the  bone  is  broken 
quite  across ;  incomplete  or  greenstick,  when  partially  broken  and 
partially  bent ;  comminuted,  when  broken  into  several  pieces ;  and 
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multiple,  when  two  or  more  distinct  fractures  occur  in  the  same  bone, 
or  in  different  bones.  2.  According  to  the  condition  of  the  frag¬ 
ments,  as : — impacted,  when  one  fragment  is  driven  into  another  ; 
fissured,  when  there  is  a  mere  crack  through  the  bone  without  dis¬ 
placement  ;  depressed,  when  one  fragment  is  pressed  in  below  the 
smface,  as  in  some  fractures  of  the  cranium ;  punctured,  when  there 
is  a  small  perforation  with  driving  inwards  of  the  fragments  ;  and 
splintered,  when  only  a  fragment  of  bone  is  chipped  off.  3.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  line  of  fracture,  as: — transverse,  oblique,  spiral,  longi¬ 
tudinal,  or  stellate,  terms  which  sufficiently  explain  themselves.  A 
fracture,  moreover,  is  said  to  be  complicated,  when  associated  with 
other  injuiies,  as  ruptm'e  of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb,  implication 
of  a  large  joint,  &c. 

Displacement  of  the  fragments,  especially  in  the  bones  of  the  limbs, 
commonly  occm’s,  except  the  fracture  is  transverse,  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  tibia,  there  may  be  little  or  none.  The  causes  of  the 
displacement  may  be  enumerated  as:  1.  The  weight  of  the  limb 
acting  on  the  lower  fr-agment ;  2.  Muscular  contraction  ;  and  3.  The 
violence  producing  the  fractm-e.  The  amount  of  displacement  will 
depend  in  part  on  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fractiue,  and  in  part 
on  whether  the  periosteum  is  •or  is  not  torn.  Thus  the  displace¬ 
ment  is  usually  considerable  when  the  fr-actui'e  is  oblique,  insignificant 
when  transverse,  especially  if  the  periosteum  is  intact.  The  dis¬ 
placement  is  spoken  of  as  angular,  lateral,  longitudinal,  axidi  rotatory , 
according  to  the  dii-ectiou  which  the  fragments  bear  to  each  other. 

fiiiyns. —Before  examining  for  fr'acture,  the  clothes  should  bo 
carefully  removed,  and  the  parts  handled  tenderly,  lest  a  simple 
fractiue  be  converted  into  a  compound  by  a  sharp  fragment  being 
driven  through  the  skin.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  leg,  the  boot 
should  be  cut  off,  the  trousers  ripped  up  the  seam,  and  the  stocking 
split  with  scissors.  The  injured  side  should  always  bo  compared 
with  the  sound  side.  The  general  signs  of  fr-acture  are  :— 1.  Altera¬ 
tion  in  the  shape  of  the  part ;  2.  Swelling ;  3.  Loss  of  frmction  ; 
4.  Preternatural  mobility;  5.  Shortening;  6.  Pain;  7.  Crepitus; 
8.  The  sensation  of  a  sudden  snap  or  giving  way  of  the  bone 
experienced  by  the  patient.  No  one  of  the  above  signs 
alone,  except  crepitus,  is  absolutely  diagnostic  of  fractui'e ; 
and  crepitus  itself,  when  the  fragments  are  impacted,  may 
be  absent,  or  may  be  simulated  by  joint-crepitus,  effusion  into 
the  sheaths  of  tendons,  emphysema,  and  by  the  gratiim  of 
osteophytes  in  ckronic  osteo-artluitis.  True  crepitus,  however, 
having  been  once  felt,  can  hardly  afterwards  be  mistaken ;  it  is 
readily  distinguished  from  false  crepitus  by  its  harsher  and' more 
gi-ating  character.  The  shortening  may  be  natural  or  duo  to  some 
previous  injuiy  or  disease,  as  afonner  fracture,  ostoo-arthritis,  &c. ; 
shortening  also  occius  in  dislocation.  Increased  mobility  may  not 
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be  present,  as  when  a  fractiu'e  is  firmly  impacted.  Pain  may,  of 
coiu’se,  occru’  fi-om  causes  other  than  fractiue ;  it  may  often  ho 
ehcited  in  fractui’e  when  crepitus  cannot  he  obtained.  Swelling, 
loss  of  function,  and  alteration  in  the  shape  oi  the  part  may  be  present 
n  other  injiuies,  but  are  useful  signs  in  some  foians  of  fracture. 
Too  much  weight,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  should  not  be  given  to  the 
patient’s  sensations,  as  a  snap  or  feehng  of  the  bone  giving  way  may 
pccur  in  ruiiturc  of  a  tendon,  ligament,  &c. 

The  Diagnosis  is  often  chfhcult,  especially:  —  !.  Wlien  the  fi-actui'e 
is  near,  or  extends  into,  a  jomt,  owing  to  effusion  of  blood  or  syno¬ 
vial  fluid  into  the  joint-cavity.  2.  When  there  is  gi’eat  extravasa¬ 
tion  of  blood,  or  later,  effusion  of  inflammatory  products  about  the 
fragments.  3.  ‘VSTieii  the  fmotiue  is  transverse,  and  there  is  no 
displacement,  especially  if  the  fragments  are  held  in  position  by  a 
companion  bone,  as  the  fibula  in  fractui’e  of  the  tibia.  4.  ^^Tien 
the  fractiu’e  is  subperiosteal.  In  the  cranhmi,  a  simple  uncom¬ 
plicated  fissured  fi-actui’e  cannot  be  diagnosed. 

Hoiu  to  obtain  crepitus. — Grasp  the  hmb  firmly  above  and  below 
the  suspected  fi-actm-e,  and  when  there  is  shortening,  make  exten¬ 
sion  to  bring  the  rough  siu'faces  into  contact.  Then  gently  attempt 
to  move  the  lower  on  the  upper  fragment.  Having  once  assui’ed 
yourself  that  crepitus  is  present,  desist  from  yoiu  manipulations,  as 
they  not  only  give  the  patient  pain,  but  injure  the  soft  parts.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  fractiue  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  where  the 
natui-e  of  the  injury  from  the  presence  of  other  signs  is  quite 
obvious,  crepitus  should  not  be  sought  lest  an  impacted  fracture  be 
rendered  non-impacted  and  afterwards  remain  ununited,  or  the 
periosteum  uniting  the  fragments  be  torn,  and  a  like  result  ensue. 

The  Method  of  Union  is  similar  to  that  which  occiu’s  in  the  healing 
of  a  wound  of  the  soft  parts  by  the  first  intention.  Blood  is  at  first 
extravasated  between  and  around  the  fr-agments  (Fig.  44)._  Then 
quickly  follows  a  simple  traumatic  inflammation ;  the  penosteiim 
and  adjacent  soft  tissues,  together  with  the  medulla,  become  in¬ 
filtrated  with  leucocytes,  which  have  escaped  from  the  vessels  of  the 
inflamed  periosteiun,  medulla,  and  bone,  and  by  proliferatmg  tissue 
cells  derived  from  these  parts.  The  infiainmation  subsides  in  a  few 
days,  leaving  the  fragments  embedded  in  a  mass  of  soft,  red, 
o-ciatinous  material  {granulation-tissue),  derived  chiefly  fr’om  the 
Feucocytes  and  proliferated  tissue  cells,  but  according  to  some 
observers  in  part  from  the  remains  of  the  extravasated  blood  that 
has  not  boon  absorbed.  Tills  granulation -tissue,  winch  is  called 
callus,  consists  here,  as  in  the  union  of  soft  parts,  of  small  round 
cells  with  a  small  amount  of  firm  intercellular  substance,  and 
delicate  loops  of  capillaries,  which  are  derived  in  part  from  the 
vessels  in  the  Haversian  canals,  and  m  part  from  the  vessels  in  the 
periosteum,  and  adjacent  soft  tissues.  It  is  found  (1 )  replacing  the 
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periosteum,  and  extending  for  some  distance  around  the  bone,  above 
and  below  the  line  of  fractirre,  fonning  a  spindle-sbaped  tumour,  by 
which  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are  surroirnded,  as  it  were,  with  a 
ferrrde  {ensheathing  callus,  Eig.  45,  a)  ;  (2)  replacing  the  medulla 
for  some  little  distance  up  and  down  the  medullaiy  cana’  {internal 
callus,  Fig.  45,  b)  ;  and  later  (3)  between  the  ends  of  the  fragments 
{permanent,  intermediate  or  definitive  callus.  Fig.  45,  c).  The 
ensheathing  callus  and  internal  callus  are  gradually  organized  into 
fibrous  tissue,  becoming  harder  and  firmer,  and  in  animals,  and,  in 
some  instances,  in  children,  are  converted  into  cartilage,  or  fibro- 
cartilage.  The  oiitennost  layers  of  the  fibrous  tiss^^e  into  which  the 
ensheathing  callus  is  thus  converted,  form  a  new  periosteum.  Ossifi¬ 
cation  of  the  ensheathing  callus  now  begins — generally  in  the  angle 


Fio.  14. — Diagram  of  the  fragments  a  few  hours  after  simple  fracture.  The 
periosteum  is  torn  and  ragged,  and  separated  from  the  hone  for  a  slight 
distance  above  and  below  the  fracture.  Blood  is  extravasated  between  the 
fragments,  in  the  medullary  canal,  and  in  the  periosteum  and  other  soft 
tissues  surrounding  the  fracture. 

Fio.  45.  Diagram  of  the  process  of  repair  in  simple  fracture.  A.  Ensheath¬ 
ing  callus  ;  B.  Internal  callus  ;  c.  Permanent  callus.  Commencing  ossifica¬ 
tion  of  the  ensheathing  callus  is  indicated  by  the  darker  shading  at  the 
angle  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone. 

between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  and  proceeds  along  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  where  it  is  preceded  by  the  formation  of  cells 
like  osteoblasts,  and  also  along  the  sui’face  of  the  ensheathing  callus 
beneath  the  new  peifosteum,  till  the  upper  and  lower  layers  of 
ossifying  callus  meet  opposite  the  line  of  fractm-e.  Ossification  of 
the  internal  callus  goes  on  at  tire  same  time.  Fenuanent  callus,  as 
soon  as  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  thus  fixed  by  the  en.sheathing  and 
internal  callus,  is  formed  between  the  ends  of  tho  fragments,  and 
later  also  undergoes  ossification.  It  is  probably  derived  (l)’f]-om 
leucocytes,  which  have  escaped  from  tho  vessel's  in  tho  enlarged 
lltiversian  canals  of  the  inflamed  and  .softened  ends  of  the  fragments 
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and  (2)  from  a  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue 
lining  these  parts.  The  ensheathing  callus  and  internal  callus 
having  discharged  their  functions,  are  gradually  absorbed. 

Where  the  ends  of  the  fraganents  overlap,  the  ensheathing  callus 
fills  up  the  angles  (Fig.  46) :  and  whde  the  open  end  of  the 
inedullaiy  canal  in  each  fragment  is  thus  closed,  its  continuitj^ 
through  the  bene  is  restored  by  the  absorption  of  the  intervening 

walls  of  the  contiguous  and  overlapping 
fragments  (Fig.  46).  When  the  frag¬ 
ments  are  in  good  apposition,  and  are 
kept  at  rest,  little  or  no  ensheathing 
callus  is  foianed ;  but  when  there  is  much 
displacement,  or  rest  is  impossible,  as  in 
a  fractru’ed  rib,  or  difBcult  to  obtain  as 
in  a  fractm-ed  clavicle,  a  ■  considerable 
amount  is  produced.  In  childi-en,  even 
when  the  parts  are  kept  at  rest  and  in 
good  apposition,  the  formation  of  much 
ensheathing  callus  is  the  inile. 

Treatment. — Here  only  the  indica¬ 
tions  for  treatment  will  be  pointed  out. 
The  particular  methods  will  be  given 
imder  Special  Fractures. 

A.  Treatment  of  simple  fracture. — The 
indications  are — (1)  to  reduce  the  frac¬ 
ture,  that  is,  to  place  the  fr-agments  in 
apposition,  so  as  to  restore  as  far  as  pos- 
.  sible  the  bone  to  its  normal  shape ;  (2)  to 
keep  it  in  this  position  by  properly  applied 
apparatus  tiU  fii’m  union  has  occun-ed ; 
(3)  to  promote  the  restoration  of  the 
normal  functions  of  the  part ;  and  (4)  to 
attend  in  the  meanwhile  to  the  general 
health  and  comfort  of  the  patient. 

1 .  The  reduction,  or  as  it  is  popularly 
called  the  setting  of  the  fr-actm-e,  should 
not  be  undertaken  until  the  apparatus  into  which  the  limb  is  to  be 
permanently  placed  is  ready;  but  the  fragments  .should  be  tem¬ 
porarily  fixed  so  as  to  prevent  fruther  injui-y,_  such  as  a  sharp 
fragment  being  forced  through  the  skin.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
lower  extremity,  the  injrucd  limb  may  be  bound  to  the  soiind  one, 
or  secured  by  a  handkerchief  to  an  impromptu  sphnt  such  as  an 
umbrella  or  walldng-stick :  or  if  the  patient  is  not  seen  till  he  is 
already  in  bed,  the  limb  may  be  placed  between  sand-bags  or 
wrapped  in  a  pillow.  As  a  general  rule,  the  fractiue  shendd  be  re¬ 
duced  as  soon  as  possible;  but  where  there  is  much  swelbng,  the  part 


Fia.  46. — Fracture  of  the  « 
Femur  with  overlapping 
fragments  to  show  round¬ 
ing  off  of  angles,  and  re¬ 
storation  of  medullary 
canal  by  absorption  of 
intervening  bone  (St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
Museum). 
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may  remain  wra^Dped  in  a  pillow  or  secured  by  sand-bags  till  the 
swellmg  has  subsided.  When  the  fi-acture  is  transverse,  the  frag¬ 
ments  will,  as  a  rule,  be  but  shghtly  displaced,  and  Little  as  regards 
reduction  will  be  required.  In  other  instances,  as  when  the  line  of 
fracture  is  obhque,  considerable  trouble  in  bringing  the  fragments 
into  ai^position  may  bo  experienced.  The  chief  obstacles  to  be  over¬ 
come  are  (1)  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  which  are  thrown  into 
action  by  the  irritation  of  the  fragments  ;  and  (2)  the  impaction  of 
the  fragments,  or  the  interpo.sition  of  muscle  or  tendon  between 
them.  The  splint  or  other  apparatus  being  in  readiness,  extension 
in  the  case  of  fractm'e  of  a  limb  should  be  made  on  the  lower  frag¬ 
ment,  preferably,  as  a  rrde,  through  the  intervention  of  the  joint 
below.  Thus,  in  fracture  of  the  fore-arm  or  leg,  extension  should 
be  made  from  the  hand  or  foot  respectively,  whilst  coimter-extension 
is  apphed  at  the  same  time  to  the  upper  fragment,  also  preferably 
through  the  joint  above.  Whilst  steady  traction  is  thus  being 
made,  the  Sui-geon  should  gently  manipulate  the  fragments,  and  he 
should  not  rest  satisfied  tiU.  the  symmetry  of  the  part  has  been  as 
far  as  possible  restored,  and  the  limb  is  found,  both  on  inspection 
and  ineasm-ement,  to  coiTespond  as  near  as  may  be  with  the  opposite 
side.  In  this  position  the  parts  should  be  held  till  the  apparatus  for 
permanently  fixing  them  has  been  applied.  Where  great  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  reducing  the  fracture  owing  to  muscular  spasm, 
the  Kmb  should  be  flexed  or  placed  in  such  a  position  as  will  tend  to 
relax  the  opposing  muscles,  or  if  this  does  not  suffice  an  anesthetic 
may  he  administered.  At  times  the  subcutaneous  division  of  a 
tendon  may  become  necessary  before  the  fracture  can  be  reduced. 
In  some  impacted  fractm-es,  as  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  or 
femui’,  it  may  he  advisable  not  to  disturb  the  fragments,  as  by 
so  doing  non-union,  a  worse  condition  than  impaction,  may  result. 
The  special  methods  of  reduction  which  may  be  required  for  certain 
fractures  will  be  given  under  Varieties  of  Fractru’e. 

2.  To  keep  the  fragments  in  apposition  till  union  has  taken  place, 
numerous  contrivances  have  been  invented.  They  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  splmts,  cradles,  fractiu’e-boxes,  bandages  hardened  by 
plaster  of  Paris,  silica,  paraffin,  glue,  or  gum  and  chalk,  and  such 
inaterial  as  gutta-percha,  poroplastic  felt,  and  leather,  moulded  to 
the  individual  case.  In  oblique  fractiu-es,  where  the  ends  of  the 
bone  cannot  he  retained  completely  in  apposition.  Lane  advises  that 
an  incision  should  be  made  down  to  the  bone  and  the  fragments 
seemnd  by  wiring. 

The  method  of  applying  splints  will  he  better  learnt  by  three 
months  div'seing  in  the  wards  than  by  any  verbal  description. 
I  ho  points  that  should  be  chiefly  attended  to  are:— 1.  The  splints 
should  he  well  padded.  2.  Pressure  should  not  be  made  over  points 
of  bone.  3.  Strapping  or  bandages  should  not  bo  imt  on  too  tightly. 
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4.  Circular  constriction  of  the  limb  should  be  avoided.  5.  The 
splints  where  possible  should  reach  beyond  both  the  joint  above  and 
the  joint  below  the  fracture.  6.  The  fractm’e  should  not,  as  a  rule, 
he  covered  with  the  bandage.  7.  The  patient  should  be  seen  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  sphnts  have  been  apphed,  as  swelhng 
of  the  part  is  apt  to  occur,  and  the  bandages  thus  become  too  tight. 

8.  The  part  havmg  once  been  properly  secured  in  sphnts,  should 
not  needlessly  be  disturbed.  9.  Should  the  fragments  become 
displaced  from  spasm  of  the  muscles,  steady  extension  as  by  a 
stirrup,  weight,  and  pulley  will  usually  overcome  the  difficulty. 
10.  The  part  below  the  fractiu-e  may  sometimes  he  bandaged  with 
advantage  to  prevent  cedema. 

The  time  the  splints  should  be  kept  on  varies  greatly,  and  will 
bo  stated  rmder  each  individual  fracture.  On  theh  removal  the  lunb 
should  be  kept  at  rest  for  some  time  longer  m  a  plaster-of-Paris, 
gum  and  chalk,  or  other  form  of  stiff  bandage  till  complete  con- 
sohdation  has  taken  place.  At  some  hospitals  the  fracture,  if  not 
severe,  is  placed  at  once  in  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  or  plaster-of 
Paris  sphnts  {Bavarian  splints).  If  this  or  other  sinhlar  material  is 
used,  the  hmb  should  be  well  padded  with  cotton-wool,  the  toes  or 
fingers  left  exposed,  the  joints  above  and  below  included  in  the 
bandage,  and  the  limb  subsequently  raised.  ^  The  patient  should  be 
visited  a  few  hours  after  the  plaster  of  Paris  has  been  apphed,  so 
that  should  the  circulation  have  become  impeded  from  swelhng  of 
the  hmb,  the  plaster  bandage  may  be  removed  before  any  serious 
damage  has  had  time  to  ensue.  The  indications  for  at  once  remov¬ 
ing,  or  for  loosening  the  bandage  by  cuttmg  it  m  places  are:  1, 
much  paui ;  2,  swelhng ;  3,  niunbness :  and  4,  signs  of  obstimcted 
circulation  in  the  fingers  or  toes.  A  tight  bandage,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  more  dangerous  in  the  upper  than  in  tbe  lower  liinb, 
because  in  tbe  former  most  of  tbe  venous  return  is  by  tbe  supei-ficial 
veins.  Should  the  bandage  become  loose,  it  must  of  com’se  be 


removed  and  re-applied. 

3.  To  po'omote  the  restoration  of  the  normal  functions  of  the  part 
physiological  after-ti-eatment  is  requu-ed.  Thus  it  will  often  be 
found  after  the  apparatus  is  finally  removed,  especially  if  the  fi’ac- 
tiu-e  is  near  a  joint,  that  the  joint  is  stiff,  the  tendons  are  more  or 
less  glued  together,  and  the  muscles  wasted  and  atroplued.  Under 
these  cu'cumstances  shampooing,  massage,  electricity,  friction  with 
stimulating  hniments,  and  passive  movements  of  the  .loint,  should 
be  sedulously  employed.  ^  i 

4  The  general  health  and  comfort  of  the  patient  should  not  be 
neglected.  Thus  if  he  is  confined  to  bod,  boards  should  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  ordinary  webliing  or  steel  laths  of  the  bedstead  ;  the 
sheets  should  bo  kept  smooth;  and  bed-sores  guarded . against  n 
the  use  of  water-emshionsandbybardoningtheskm  over  prominent 
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points  of  bone  with  spii’it  lotions.  Old  people  should  not  be  kept 
too  long  in  bed,  lest  passive  congestions  of  the  lungs  occur.  The 
general  health  should  be  promoted  by  attention  to  the  secretions, 
regulation  of  the  diet,  and  administration  of  sedatives  to  relieve  pain 
and  promote  .sleep. 

Untjnited  feacttiee  and  false  joint. — An  ununiied  fractui-e 
is  one  in  which  the  fragments  are  either  totally  ununited,  or  merely 
bound  together  by  fibrous  tissue.  Some  fractures,  such  as  trans¬ 
verse  fractm’es  of  the  patella,  and  frac¬ 
tures  extending  into  joints  in  general, 
seldom  or  never  rmite  by  bone,  but 
remain  merely  boimd  together  by 
fibrous  tissue ;  but  as  fibrous  imion 
here  appears  to  be  the  normal  method 
of  repau'  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  spoken 
of  as  ununited  fractures. 

The  condition  of  the  fragments  in  an 
imunited  fi’acture  varies.  The  frag¬ 
ments  may  be  comiDletely  separated, 
with  the  ends  roimded  off  and  the 
medullaiy  canal  closed ;  or  they  may 
be  bound  together  by  long  pHable  bands 
of  fibrous  tissue  iiermitting  of  consider¬ 
able  movement,  or  by  tough  fibrous 
bands  allowing  of  but  very  little,  or  by 
a  fibro-cartilaginous  material — a  kind 
of  ensheathing  callus.  The  last  con¬ 
dition,  however,  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  merely  an  example  of  delayed 
union  and  not  one  of  permanent  un- 
unite.d  fracture. 

A  false  joint  or  pseudartJirosis  is 
merely  a  variety  of  ununited  fractui-e 
in  which  the  ends 
nated,  or  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  or  fibro-cartilage, 
and  enclosed  in  a  strong  fibrous  capsule  formed  by  the  condensation 
of  the  suiTounding  soft  tissues  (Fig.  47).  A  fluid  resembling 
sjmovia  has  occasionaUj^  been  found  within  the  capsule.  A  false 
joint  may  resemble  a  hinge  or  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  The  latter 
condition  is  more  common  in  fractimes  near  the  articular  ends  of 
bones  where  rotatoiy  as  well  as  angular  movement  may  occur ;  the 
foraier  in  fractui'es  through  the  shafts  of  bones  where  angular 
movement  oidy  i.s  ijennitted. 

Ihe  Causes  are  local  and  con.stitutional. 
fragments  not  having  been  kejit  thoroughly 
mcnts  not  having  been  placed  in  apposition  in 


Fig.  47. — False  joint  follow¬ 
ing  fracture  of  the  humerus. 
(St.  Bartholomew’s  Hosihtal 
Museum.) 


of  the  fragments  are  rounded  off  and  ebur- 


The  local 
at  rest : 


are— 1,  The 
2,  The  f rag- 
consequence  of  («) 
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muscular  contraction ;  (5)  the  loss'  of  a  large  piece  of  hone,  as  in 
compound  fi’actnre ;  (c)  the  intervention  of  a  piece  of  m'uscle,  tendon, 
or  periosteum,  or  a  foreign  body,  as  a  portion  of  clothes,  between 
the  fragments  ;  and  (d)  the  effusion  of  synovial  fluid  in  the  case  of 
a  fracture  into  a  jomt;  3,  The  necrosis  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
fragments ;  4,  The  interference  with  the  arterial  supply  of  one  of 
the  fragments,  as  from  injury  of  the  medullary  artery  ;  and  5,  The 
poor  supply  of  blood  to  one  of  the  fragments,  as  in  fractiu’e  of  the 
anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus.  .  ,  ,  t 

Constitutional  causes. — Syphilis,  tubercle,  gout.  Bright  s  disease, 
fevers,  scurvy,  the  cancerous  cachexia,  pregnancy,  locomotor  ataxy, 
old  age,  alteration  of  the  patient’s  habits,  and  sudden  deprivation  of 
.stimulants,  are  all  said  to  be  causes  of  unumted  fractuie.  No 
doubt  any  condition  that  lowers  the  vitality  and  consequent  power 
of  repair  of  the  tissues  has  a  tendency  to  delay  union,  b'ut  it  seems 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  above  conditions  except  scmwy  is  m  itself, 
apart  from  the  local  causes,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  bone  imitmg. 
In  paralysis  agitans  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  patient  qiuet  anc 
hence  the  almost  complete  impossibility  of  immohihzmg  the 
fragments  by  splints,  &c.,  may  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  non¬ 


union. 


lllUll.  i.  1 

SometiBies  tlie  callus,  after  having  been  formed,  appears  to  be 
re-absorbed,  the  fractime  being  then  spoken  of  as  disunited,  ibis 
appears  to  be  not  uncommon  in  sciu'vy. 

Treatmejd.— Constitutional  as  well  as  local  ti-eatment_  may  be 
required.  In  recent  cases — i.e.  where  the  fi-actiue  is  tomid 
imunited  after  having  been  kept  in  splints  for  the  i^ual  tune,  a 
condition  sometimes  called  delayed  union  in  contradistinction  to 
ununited  fi-actui-e,  the  splints  should  he  re-apphed,  and  m  su^  a 
manner  as  to  insure  perfect  immobility  of  the  fragments;  whilst 
the  general  health  should  he  improved  by  every  means  in  our 
power;  and  any  constitutional  taint  as  syphihs,  gout,  >kc.,  that 
may  he  detected,  combated  by  appropriate  remedies.  If  the  patient 
has  been  accustomed  to  stimulants,  and  has  been  deprived  of  them, 
he  should  be  allowed  a  moderate  quantity.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  expedient  tp  put  the  fracture  in  an  immovable  apparatus,  and 
let  the  patient  get  about  on  crutches.  Should  union  still  not  occui , 
the  end  of  the  fragments  should  be  rubbed  together  to  excite  some 
amount  of  inflammation,  and  splints  or  other  apparatus  be  agam 
applied.  This  failhig,  and  in  long-standing  cases,  two  courses  aie 
open;  either  to  try  to  unite  the  fragments  by  Jf^^^^ive  |no- 

ccdiue,  or  to  apply  some  form  of  permanent  apparatus  to  fix  them 
in  no.sition.  The  choice  of  these  methods  will  depend  upon  the 
sitiJation  of  the  fracture,  whether  it  is  of  the  natm-e  of  an  unumted 
finctm-c  or  a  false  joint;  and  upon  the  patient  s  age,  constitutional 
SSonT  occupation,  and  rank  of  life.  Thus  in  the  case  of  an 
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ununited  fracture  of  the  upper  third  of  the  femur  in  a  patient  of 
advanced  age  or  of  broken  constitution,  an  operation  is  attended 
with  great  risk  to  life,  and  for  such,  some  form  of  a23paratus  is  better 
suited.  But  when  the  jjatient  is  young  or  of  good  constitution,  or 
his  occupation  is  such  that  he  cannot  afford  an  aj)paratus  and  the 
continual  expense  of  keejiing  it  in  good  order,  and  especially  where 
the  fracture  is  in  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  an  ojieration  should  be 


Fig.  48. — Method  of  wiring  the  fragments  in  oblique 
fractures. 

undertaken.  Such  ojjerations  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
according  as  they  have  for  their  object  1,  the  setting  uj)  of  inflam¬ 
mation  about  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  or  in  the  fibrous  tissue 
uniting  them,  and  so  inducing  ossification ;  2,  the  fixation  of  the 
fragments  by  wue  or  other  foims  of  sutuiu,  by  ivory  cylinders,  bone 
ferrules,  &c. ,  and  3,  the  cutting  out  of  the  false  j  oint,  and  bringing  the 
refreshed  suiiaces  of  the  bone  into  ajijiosition,  and  keeping  them. 


Fig.  49  and  Fig.  50. — Wille’s  method  of  wiring  the  fragments  in 
oblique  fractures. 

there  till  union  has  occuired.  Among  the  first,  which  are  aji^^licable 
to  an  ununited  fractui’e  rather  than  to  a  false  j  oint,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned — (a)  the  subcutaneous  scrajiing  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments ; 
(5)  passing  a  seton  between  them ;  and  (c)  cutting  down  ujion  and 
inserting  ivory  jiegs  into  the  fragments  in  order  to  induce  ossification. 
Of  these  the  subcutaneous  method  is,  iierhajis,  attended  with  the 
least  risk,  but  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable  are  the  excejition.  Tlie 
passage  of  a  seton  is  highly  dangerous  and  should  never  be  emjiloyed. 
The  insertion  of  ivory  pegs  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  ossification 
is  not  reliable.  Under  the  second  method — namely,  that  of  direct 
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fixation  of  tlie  fragments  are  included  (a)  suturing  tlie  frag¬ 
ments  ;  (5)  tfie  inti’oduction  of  ivory  cylinders  into  tlie  medullary 
canal ;  and  (c)  fixation  by  bone  ferrules,  (a)  Suturing,  a,s 
formerly  done,  allowed  of  lateral  and  longitudinal  displacement  if 
the  fractui’e  was  oblique.  Wille,  therefore,  advises  that  in  oblique 
fractures,  two  grooves  (Fig.  •Ill)  be  cut  with  a  saw  in  tbe  frag- 


Fig.  51.— Seim’s  bone  ferrules  for  fixing  the  fragments 
in  ununited  fractures.  (After  Senu.) 


ments,  tbe  du'ectiou  of  tbe  grooves  being  at  a  right  ang:le  to  the 
fractured  surfaces,  and  tbe  fragments  tied  together  with  wu-e. 
Fui'tber,  where  both  the  fragments  can  be  diilled  vertically,  he 
draws  with  a  hook,  invented  for  the  purpose  (Fig.  -19),  the  we 
thi’ough  the  drill  holes,  .divides  it,  and  twists  each  half  together 


Fig.  52. — Senn’s  bone  ferrules  for 
unuuited  fractures  in  situ. 


fixing  the  fragments  in 
(After  Seun.) 


(Fiir.  50).  (b)  The  insertion  of  ivory  cylinders,  or,  better,  of  ImUow 

cylinders  of  bone,  into  the  medullary  cavity,  is  successful  in  fixmg 
Se  fractiue  and  preventing  lateral  and  longitudinal 
where  the  fracture  is  not  too  oblique,  (c)  hixation  \\ith  bone 
ferrules  (Fig.  51)  is  advised  by  Senn.  For  the  lemur  and  humeius 
he  employs  \hc  femur  of  the  ox  (Fig.  51a)  ;  for  the  tibia,  tho  tibia 
of  the^ox^(Fig.  51b).  The  ferrule  should  bo  a  cpii-ter^-of-an-mch 
to  an  inch  in  breadth,  the  medullary  canal  being  enlarged  by  a 
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round  fide  till  the  feiTule  does  not  exceed  one  sixth-of-an-inch  in 
thickness.  "WTien  an  inch  hroad  it  should  he  joerforated  as  shewn  in 
Fig.  51c,  so  as  to  facilitate  its  absorption  after  the  fractui-e  has 
united.  If  desired  it  may  be  partially  or  completely  decalcified. 
If  the  feiTule  is  too  large  the  space  hotween  it  and  the  fragments 
may  be  packed  with  small  splinters  of  hone.  The  position  of  the 
ferrules  when  in  situ  is  shewn  in  Fig.  52.  The  third  method,  or 
operation  for  cutting  out  a  false  joint  consists  in  making  an 


Fig.  53, — Malunited  fracture.  Fig.  54. — Vicious  union  after 

(St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  fracture.  (St.  Bartholomew’s 

Museum.)  Hospital  Museum.)  -  . 

incision  down  to  the  bone,  chiselhng  or  sawing  away  obliquely 
the  ends  of  the  fragments,  and  then  fixing  them  in  One  of  the  waj-s 
above-mentioned. 

Eecently  in  ununited  fractures  with  loss  of  substance  from  necrosis, 
the  gap  has  been  filled  by  grafting  a  piece  of  bone  between  tlie  frag¬ 
ments.  The  grafts  may  bo  obtained  from  a  yoimg  animal,  or  frorn  a 
limb  uumcdiately  after  amputation.  In  one  successful  case,  wedge- 
shaped  pieces  of  hone  removed  in  osteotomy  of  the  tibia  were  used. 
Whilst  being  transferred  the  grafts  should  bo  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  100°  in  a  capsule  of  boiled  salt  solution  (33  to  Oj). 

Malunited  feactuee  oe  vicious  union.— 1.  Fractures  in  con- 
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sequence  of  having  been  improperly  set  or  not  kept  at  rest  in.  good 
liosition,  may  unite  at  an  angle  (Fig.  53),  or  in  some  other  faulty 
direction.  2.  If  sphnts  have  been  removed  too  early,  or  if  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  extremity  the  patient  has  been  allowed  to  walk 
too  soon,  the  callus  may  yield,  and  deformity  result.  3.  Two  adja¬ 
cent  bones,  as  the  radius  and  ulna  in  the  fore-arm,  may  become 
united  to  each  other  by  callus  (Fig.  54).  4.  A  greenstick  fractm-e 

from  neglect  to  straighten  the  partially  bent  bone  before  applj'ing 
sphnts  may  consohdate  in  its  distorted  condition. 

Treatment. — If  the  fractui’e  is  recent,  and  the  fragments  are  not 
firmly  united,  the  patient  should  be  placed  under  an  anaesthetic,  the 
faulty  position  rectified,  and  sphnts  properly  apphed.  If  finn  union 
has  aheady  occuiTed,  an  attemjit  should  be  made  to  re-fracture  the 
bone,  under  an  anaesthetic,  with  the  hands ;  if  this  fails,  and  in 
long-standing  cases,  osteoclasia  by  means  of  Grattan’s  or  Thomas’s 
instrument  should  be  undertaken,  or  subcutaneous  osteotomy  may 
be  performed,  or  in  some  instances  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone 
removed.  A  sharp  fragment  projecting  beneath  the  skin  may 
sometimes  be  sawn  off  with  advantage,  though  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  such  projections  often  become  rounded  off  with  time. 

Sepaeation  of  epiphyses. — This  injury  may  be  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  fracture.  It  consists  in  the  forcible  wrenching  of  the 
epiphysis  from  the  shaft  at  their  cartilaginous  line  of  union,  and 
consequently  can  only  occur  in  subjects  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  the  period  at  which  nearly  all  of  the  epiphyses  have  united  with 
the  diaphyses.  The  injury  is  most  common  m  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  the  humerus  and,  from  the  proximity  of  the  epiphysial  fines 
to  the  shoulder  and  elbow-joints  respectively,  is  liable  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  dislocation.  Eepatr  usually  takes  place  by  osseous 
tissue;  hence  the  bone  ceases  to  grow  at  the  injured  end,  and 
permanent  shortening  of  the  limb  if  the  patient  has  not  completed 
his  growth  will  then  result.  For  treatment,  see  Special  fractures 
and  dislocatio7is. 

A  COMPOUND  FRACTUEE  is  One  in  which  there  is  a  wound  thi'ough 
the  skin  and  other  soft  tissues  leading  to  the  fracture. 

Cause. — The  wound  may  be  produced,  1 .  At  the  same  time  as  the 
fracture,  either  by  the  violence  directly  tearing  open  the  soft  tissues, 
or,  as  is  more  usually  the  case,  by  one  of  the  fragments  being  forced 
thi-ough  the  skin  either  by  the  original  violence  or  by  muscular  con¬ 
traction.  2.  Subsequently  to  the  fracture,  by  the  patient  tijnng  to 
rise  or  to  use  the  injured  limb ;  or  by  want  of  care  in  removing  the 
clothes,  in  handling  the  fractui'e,  or  trjung  for  crepitus.  3.  Stdl 
later,  by  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  soft  parts  due  to  inflamma¬ 
tion  set  up  through  failm-e  to  render  and  keep  the  injury  aseptic, 
and  the  laceration  of  the  tissues  or  the  pressure  of  a  projectmg 
fragment. 
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Htnie  of  the.  ports.— Thove  itiRT  be  a  rofre  iiunctm'e,  with  but  little 
if  any  more  injm-y  to  the  .soft  tissire.s  than  may  be  met  with  in  sim¬ 
ple  fi'acture ;  or  with  or  without  a  large  external  wound  of  the 
skin  there  maybe  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  tissue.?,  protrusion 
of  one  or  other  fragment,  extensive  conuninution  of  the  bone, 
implication  of  a  huge  joint,  rupture  of  the  main  artery,  vein  or 
nerve,  and  in  extreme  cases  crushing  and  laceration  of  the  whole  of 
the  injm’ed  part  of  the  limb. 

Union  of  compound  fracture. — When  the  wound  is  small,  and  has 
been  closed  at  once,  and  the  soft  parts  are 
but  little  injm-ed,  the  process  of  repair'  is 
as  a  rule  similar  to  that  of  a  simirle  fi'ac¬ 
ture.  "^Wien  the  wound  is  large,  or  there 
is  much  laceration  of  the  soft  tissues  or 
comminution  of  the  bone,  suppuration  is 
very  likely  to  ensue,  and  union  is  then 
effected  by  granulations  springing  from 
the  ends  of  the  fi-agments  and  ireiiosteum, 
the  process  being  analogous  to  union  of 
the  soft  parts  by  the  second  intention. 

The  granulations  either  undergo  dir(ict 
ossification,  or  fii'st  pass  through  a  fibi'ous, 
or  in  some  instances  a  cartilaginous  stage. 

The  loose  fragments  and  injured  tissues, 
where  the  bone  is  comminuted  and  the 
soft  pai-ts  arc  much  bruised  or  lacerated, 
are  cast  off  by  the  jn'oeess  of  ulceration 
(Fig.  55),  before  healing  ensues.  Where, 
however,  a  fragment  retains  its  connection 
with  the  ireiiosteum,  it  may  not  lose  its 
vitality,  but  may  help  in  the  restoration 
of  the  bone.  Where  a  large  poi-tion  of  bone  is  denuded  of  peiio.steum 
it  generally  dies,  and  is  usually  separated  as  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  necrosis  (Fig.  55).  It  may,  however,  become  embedded 
in  the  new  bone,  and  remain  a  source  of  u-ritation  for  years. 

Dangers  of  compound  fradure.—l.  Immediate  dangers:  shock  and 
collapse  fr'om  loss  of  blood,  which  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  hoiu's  ; 
more  rarely  fat-embolism.  2.  Intermediate  dangers :  septic  inflam¬ 
mation,  ery.sipelas,  saprmmia,  septicarmia,  pyarmia,  and  tetanus. 
3.  Late  dangers:  hectic,  lardaceous  disease,  and  exhaustion  from 
Ion  g-conti nued  suppiuation . 

The  treatment  vaiies  according  to  the  state  of  the  parts,  the  age 
and  health  of  the  patient,  and  the  situation  of  the  fracture.  Onr 
aim,  when  possible,  should  bo  to  convert  a  compound  into  a  simiilo 
fracture.  Thus,  when  the  wound  is  small,  a  mere  puncture,  it  .should 
after  being  well  cleansed  by  antiseptics,  be  closed  by  a  piece  of  antil 

'  M 


Fig.  55. — Di.agmm  show¬ 
ing  process  of  .separa¬ 
tion  of  necro.sed  bone 
in  compound  fmeture. 
A.  Enslieathing  callus  ; 
I).  Internal  callus  ;  c. 
Necrosed  fragments ; 
1).  (iranulatious  lining 
wound  leading  to  frac¬ 
ture.  (. 4  fter  Billroth.) 
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septic  giuize,  and  the  case  ti;oated  as  a  simple  fractui'c.  Allien  the 
wound  is  large  and  lacerated,  or  other  serious  injury  of  the  bone, 
soft  parts,  or  neighboui'ing  joint  has  been  sustained,  the  (question  of 
amijutation  will  arise.  (See  below,  Amijatation  in  C'jmpuand  Frac¬ 
ture.)  Having,  however,  determined  to  save  the  limb,  the  indica¬ 
tions  are — (1)  to  reduce  the  fraetiu'e,  and  maintain  the  fragments  at 
perfect  rest;  and  (2),  to  promote  the  healthy  healing  of  the  wound. 
The  fractm-e  should  be  set  as  described  under  simple  fr-aeture ;  if  the 
fragments  protrude  they  should  bo  reduced  where  practicable,  sawn 
off  where  not,  enlarging  the  wound  in  the  skin  if  necessarj^,  but 
taking  care  not  to  remove  more  bone  tlian  is  sufheient  to  accom- 
lilish  the  object.  Sjilinters  when  attached  by  iioriosteum  should  not 
bo  removed,  but  .simply  ])laccd  in  ])osition  and  then  secuied,  under 
.some  eircum.stances  by  .sutures.  If  it  is  found  ditticidt  to  keep  the 
fragments  in  place  they  may  be  fixed  in  position  by  wiring  or  by 
iScnn’s  bono-ferrxdes  (page  158).  The  wound  .should  lie  rendered 
aseptic  by  washing  out  all  corners  with  some  antiseptic  fluid.  When 
this  can  bo  thoroughly  done  the  soft  tissues-muscles,  tendons  and 
fascia!  should  bo  united  by  catgut  sutiu'es  and  the  wound  closed ; 
but  when  there  is  much  laceration,  and  thorough  cleansing  cannot 
be  effectually  carried  out,  the  wound  shoidd  be  kept  freely  drained 
to  ju’event  the  decomiiosition  (if  any  extravasated  blood  and  dis¬ 
charges.  The  limb  should  then  be  secured  in  some  form  of  a2i2ia- 
ratus,  so  arranged  that  the  wound  is  liot  covered  by  it,  but  is  freely 
accessible  for  diessing  without  di.sturbing  the  fragments.  It  the 
jiatient’s  general  condition  remains  good,  and  ho  has  no  2>ain  or  dis¬ 
comfort,  the  (hessings  may  be  left  undistmlied  till  the  wound  has 
healed ;  but  should  suppiu-ation  occur’,  a  careful  inspection  ought  to 
be  made  daily  to  see  that  the  (fr'ainage  is  efficient ;  and  if  any  col¬ 
lection  of  jius,  which  is  ajit  to  form  in  the  intermuscular  jrlanes,  be 
discovered,  it  should  be  let  out  with  antiseirtic  precautions  and  the 
wound  di’ained.  Any  portions  of  bone  that  may  necrose  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  loose.  A\Tien  the  wound  has  healed  the  fr’actui'o 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  a  simiile  one.  Any  complica¬ 
tions,  as  erysipelas,  .saprmmia,  &c.,that  may  occru’,  must  be  treated 
as  de.sci’ibed  in  other  ]rart.s  of  the  book.  The  corisiifuiioital  treatnteut 
is  the  same  as  that  indicated  in  other  .severe  injuries.  (See  al.so 
Simple  Fracture.) 

Qaedioii  of  amputa.tiu)i  in  compound  frncinre.-  In  slight  and  un¬ 
complicated' cases,  and  in  those  .severe  injuries  in  which  the  limb  is 
(!ompletely  shattered,  the  course  to  be  luirsued  is  (piite  clear :  in  the 
one  ease  to  .S2rare  the  limb,  and  in  the  other  to  am2>utate  imniediatefr. 
But  in  other  instances  the  (2uestion  of  attenqiting  to  save  versus  am- 
2iutatc  becomes  one  of  the  most  serious  and  anxious  that  the  surgeon 
has  to  decide.  It  was  formerly  taught  that  we  should  ainputate— 
1 .  If  there  is  groat  laceration  of  the  soft  2rarts  and  extensiv  e  loss  of 
skin.  2.  If  there  is  much  comminution  of  the  bone.  3.  If  the  main 
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avter\'  or  nerves  of  the  liinl)  are  tom.  ■±.  If  a  large  joint  is  impli¬ 
cated.  5.  If  the  limb  is  likely  to  be  of  little  subsequent  service  from 
the  severity  of  the  injm-y ;  and  6.  If  the  patient  is  old  or  his  consti¬ 
tution  broken  down.  No  one  of  these  signs  is  in  itself  in  every  case 
a  sufficient  reason  for  amputating,  and  when  we  can  succeed  in  ren¬ 
dering  the  woiuid  completely  aseptic  some  of  them,  as  comminutioir 
of  the  bone,  implication  of  a  large  joint,  and  the  advanced  age  of 
the  patient,  can  hardly  be  now  ever  considered  as  a  justification  for 
so  severe  a  measru'e.  The  main  considerations  are :  Can  the  wound 
be  rendered  aseptic,  and,  if  so,  is  the  arterial  sirpply  srrfficieirt  to 
preveirt  gairgr-ene ;  is  the  condition  of  the  nerves  .srrch  that  the  limb 
will  irot  be  helplessly  paralysed ;  and  is  the  laceratiorr  of  the  irruscles 
and  teirdons  within  srrch  limits  as  will  allow  of  a  rrsefrrl  limb  ?  If 
these  questions  can  be  airswered  iir  the  affirmative  an  attempt  shorrld 
be  made  to  save  the  Hmb ;  if  in  the  negative  amprrtation  shorrld  be 
done.  The  mdications  for  amputation  are  of  coru’se  more  imirerative 
if  the  fractru-e  involves  the  lower  extremity,  especially  the  femur ; 
but  each  case  must  be  jrrdged  orr  its  own  merits,  and  some  srrrgeons 
wiU  attempt  to  save  what  others  coirdemn.  Every  legitimate  effort 
should  of  course  be  made  to  save  a  Kmb,  birt  we  must  remember  that 
in  attempting  to  do  so  we  may  place  the  patient’s  life  in  danger,  and 
that  too  often  it  is  a  qrrestioir  of  a  lirrrb  versus  the  life. 

If  amprrtation  is  not  perforured  at  once  or  within  the  first  twenty- 
foru-  hours,  and  it  then  becomes  evident  that  the  limbnrrrst  be  sacri¬ 
ficed,  the  amprrtation  shorrld  rrot  as  a  rrrlo  be  rrndertaken  till  the 
trarrmatic  fever  has  srrbsided,  the  sirrgeoir  watching  carefrrlly  for  the 
most  favourable  opportrrnity  that  presents  itself.  The  signs  caUino- 
for  amprrtatioir  drrring  the  sirppurating  stage  are  : — Extensive  srrp- 
puration,  gTeat  sloughing  of  the  soft  tissues,  inflammation  and  srrp- 
pru-atioir  of  a  neighborrrhrg  joint,  necrosis  of  large  portions  of  bone, 
exhaustion,  hectic,  and  lardaceous  fbsease. 


CoiiPLiCATioxs  OF  FRACTUKE.— A  s/mpfe  fracture  maybe  compli¬ 
cated  by  any  of  the  (jeneral  affections  atterrding  other' in jrrries,  as 
shock,  traumatic  dehriirm,  tetarrus,  retention  of  rrrine ;  and  by  such 
local  conditions  as,  1,  concomitant  dislocation,  2,  extravasation  of 
blood,  3,  rrrpture  of  the  mam  artery,  vein,  or  nerve,  4,  implication 
of  a  jomt,  5,  gangrene  from  tight  bandagiirg,  6,  paralysis  from  the 
irse  of  a  crrrtch,  or  the  implication  of  a  nerve  in  the  callus,  7,  venous 
thronrbosis,  S,  embolism,  9,  fornratioir  of  rrlcer's  or  bed-sores  over 
prominences  of  bone,  10,  erysipelas,  11,  fat-embolisin,  and  !•>  sui)- 
pumtion  where  there  is  much  laceration  of  the  tissues  with  gir  ino- 
way  of  the  skin,  the  fracture  then  becoming  compound.  ^ 

A.  compound  fracture  may  in  consequence  of  the  open  wound  be 
complicated,  m  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  affections  bv 
septm  rnflammation  and  suppuration,  necrosis,  saprcemia,  septiccemia 
jrywmia,  hectic  and  tetanus.  ^  ’ 
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Of  these  complications  of  fracture,  whether  simple  or  compound, 
the  only  ones  that  need  be  further  mentioned  here  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — • 

Fracture  enmhined  with  dislocation. — In  simple  fi'acture  the  treat¬ 
ment  consists  in  placing  where  possible  the  fracture  in  splints,  and 
then  attemj)ting  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation.  IITiere  the  di.slo- 
cated  end  cannot  he  replaced  the  fragments  must  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
solidate,  and  another  attempt  then  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation  ; 
or  the  sui’geon  may  try  to  manipulate  the  dislocated  portion  into 
its  socket,  and  then  apply  spHnts  to  the  fracture.  In  compound 
fracture  this  complication  is  a  much  more  serious  one,  especially 
when  it  occurs  in  the  lower  extremity,  and  involves  one  of  the 
larger  joints.  In  the  knee,  ankle,  and  wrist,  amputation,  and  in 
the  elbow  and  shoulder,  exci.sion,  is  usually  indicated.  In  the 
smaller  joints  the  dislocation  may  be  reduced,  and  the  case  treated 

as  a  wounded  joint  complicated  by  fractrue. 

Fracture  implicating  a  joint. — A  simple  fracture  extending  mto  a 
joint  is  not  an  rmcommon  accident;  indeed  the  elbow-  and  knee- 
joints  are  always  involved  in  fractiue  of  the  olecranon  and  patella 
respectivelv,  arid  the  shoulder  and  hip- joints  in  the  intra-capsular 
fi-acture  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  and  femur.  The  injured  joint 
mav  become  .stiff  or  ankylosed,  though  usuiffly  no  serious  mischief 
ensues  Biippiuation  is  very  rare.  The  limb  m  putting  up  the 
fractiue  should  be  placed,  except  in  the  case  of  fractiue  of  the  ole¬ 
cranon  in  a  position  in  wliich  it  will  be  of  most  service  should  bony 
ankylosis  ensue.  Inflammation  and  stiffness  of  the  joint  from 
fibrous’  adhesions  should  bo  treated  in  the  way  descrilied  under 
Diseases  of  Joints.  A  compoiuid  fractrue  extending  into  a  pmt, 
thormh  more  serious,  does  not  necessarily  caU  for  amputation  or 
excision  and  maybe  treated  in  the  way  described  under  I\ounds 
of  Joints.  But  should  such  be  reqiiii-ed,  excision  in  the  upper 
extremity  and  amputation  in  the  lower  may  be  said  with  certain 
reservations  to  be  the  rule  of  practice.  If  an  operation  is  comsidercd 
unnecessary  the  case  should  be  treated  as  a  wounded  ]oint,  and 
splints  according  to  the  variety  of  fractrue  applied 

Fat-emholism  is  a  rare  complication  of  fractrue,  but  is  morefi-equent 
in  the  compound  than  in  the  simple  variety  and  m  bones  that  have 
undergone  atrophy.  It  appears  that  in  consequence  of  the  crushing 
o?the  medrrUa,  fat-globules  gam  admission  mto  the  veins,  and 
become  lodged  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  brain,  kidneys,  and 
n+ber  or^anl  It  is  attended  by  dyspnoea,  either  cyanosis  or  pallor 
Sapse  in-egular  action  of  the  heart,  and  at  tunes  lu  coma  and 
death  Yenesection,  injection  of  ether  into  the  ycins,  and  artificial 
respiration  have  been  suggested  in  the  way  of  treatment. 

Crntch-pahy  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  a  erutch  on  the  musculo- 
spira  nerves.  It  is  best  avoided  by  well  padding  the  crutches,  or  by 
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having  handles  to  the  crutches  so  that  part  of  the  weight  falls  on 
the  hands.  An  ingenious  crutch  with  handles  has  lately  been  in¬ 
troduced.  The  paralysis,  which  chiefly  affects  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  fore-arm,  giving  rise  to  dropped  lurist,  usually  passes  off  when 
the  crutch  is  no  longer  used.  Should  it  not  do  so,  electricity  and 
massage  may  be  employed. 

Paralysis  or  neuralgia  sometimes  occm's  in  consequence  of  the 
imi^lication  of  a  nerve  in  the  callus.  An  operation  is  then  at  times 
necessaiy  to  liberate  the  nerve. 

(iangrene  from  tight  bandaging  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  is  of 
the  moist  variety.  All  bandages  should  of  com-se  be  at  once  re¬ 
moved,  in  the  hope  that  the  limb  may  recover.  When  the  gangi'ene 
is  thoroughly  established,  amputation  above  the  seat  of  fractm’e,  and 
of  course  well  beyond  the  gangi’ene,  must  be  performed.  Shori  of 
gangrene,  the  partial  cutting-off  of  the  blood-supply  may  cause  in¬ 
flammation  and  degeneration  of  the  muscles,  followed  by  stubborn 
contracture  (ischcemic  rigidity). 

Extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tissues  is  not  uncommon  in  simple 
fi'acture,  owing  to  the  tearing  of  some  of  the  smaller  blood-vessels 
by  one  of  the  rough  fragments.  The  extra vasated  blood  causes  in 
some  instances  considerable  swelling,  and  on  making  its  way  to  the 
siu’face  gives  the  part  a  bruised  and  black  apjiearance,  and  frequently 
causes  the  cuticle  over  it  to  be  raised  into  blebs.  These  blebs  differ 
from  those  formed  in  gangrene  in  that  they  are  fixed  and  firm,  whilst 
the  latter  are  movable  over  the  moist  and  slijqiery  skin  beneath.  No 
special  treatment  is  required,  the  blebs  should  not  be  opened,  and 
the  blood  will  gradually  be  absorbed.  In  rare  in.stances,  however, 
sujipiu’ation  ensues. 

Rupture  0/  the  main  artery  or  vein  occasionally  occm’s,  causing 
when  the  skin  is  unbroken  a  tense  swelling  at  the  seat  of  frac¬ 
ture,  attended  in  the  case  of  the  artei’j’’  by  coldness  of  the  limb,  and 
cessation  of  the  pulse  in  the  arteries  below.  In  compound  fracture, 

1  upture  of  the  artery  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  diagnosed,  in  that  pressure 
on  the  artery  above  the  fracture  stops  the  bleeding.  Treatment. — 
bhould  the  swelling  in  simple  fr’actm’e  increase  in  spite  of  elevation 
of  the  limb,  cold,  and  pressure  on  the  main  artery  above,  and  gan- 
giene  threaten,  three  courses  are  open:  1,  ligatm’e  of  the  artci’y 
T  ”i  artery  at  the  seat  of  fi’acture,  or  3,  amimtation. 

In  the  lower  limb  amputation  is  probably,  as  a  ride,  the  safest 
course ;  in  the  upper  limb  ligature  of  the  vessel  at  the  seat  of  frac¬ 
ture  may  be  attempted.  But  the  conditions  that  call  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  one  or  other  of  these  methods  are  too  various  to  discuss  here. 
In  compound  fracture  the  vessel  should  be  tied  in  the  wound  if  pos- 
sible.  If  not,  amputation  will  probably,  though  not  invariably,  be 
the  right  course. 
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INJURIES  OE  JOINTS. 

Contusions  of  j  oints  may  be  produced  by  any  mechanical  violence. 
They  are  generally  attended  witli  pain  and  stiffness  on  movement, 
and,  in  severe  cases,  with  swelbng  from  effusion  of  blood  {Juemar- 
throsis),  and  later,  of  serous  Iluid  into  tlie  synovial  cavit}'. 

If  tlie  contusion  is  neglected,  especially  in  tuberculous  cbildren, 
acute  or  clirouic  intlauimatory  changes  may  ensue,  leading  to  de¬ 
struction  of  the  jouit.  The.  treatment  consists  in  placmg  the  part  at 
rest  on  a  sphnt,  or  in  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage,  and  applying  cold 
by  means  of  an  ice-bag  or  Leiter’s  tubes.  AVhere  there  is  much 
eifusicm  into  the  synovial  cavity,  and  consequently  considerable 
tension  and  pain,  aspiration  of  the  joint  maybe  advantageously 
practised,  and  pressure  afterwards  applied. 

Sprains. — A  sprain  is  a  stretcliing  or  partial  ruptiu'e  of  the  hga- 
ments  of  a  joint  withoirt  separation  of  the  articidar  sui'faces.  Sprams 
are  general!}'  due  to  a  violent  wrench  or  twist  of  the  joint,  ainl  aie 
often  accompanied  bv  laceration  of  the  tendons  and  other  soft  tissues 
around.  They  are  of ‘most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ankle,  shoulder, 

wrist,  and  knee.  t  . 

Siijns  and  diagnosis, — Severe  pam,  often  localised  to  certain 
pohits,  and  increased  on  movement,  inabihty  to  bear  weight  on 
the  limb,  swelling  and  ecch}Tno.sis  from  effusion  of  blood  in  and 
around  the  joint,  and  later  inflammatory  effusion  mto  the  synovia 
cavity.  The  absence  of  signs  of  fracture  or  of  chscoloration  will 
usuaUv  Buffice  to  distinguish  a  sprain  fi-oni  one  or  other  of  these 
injuries;  but  where  there  is  much  swelluig  it  may  he  difhcult  or 
impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis  tiU  the  swelling  has  subsided,  if 
there  is  any  doubt  the  injiuy  should  be  treated  as  a  fracture. 

The  consequences  of  a  neglected  sprain  may  be  very  senous,  espe¬ 
cially  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  subjects.  Thus,  as  the  result  of  the 
incomplete  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  products,  the  miperfept 
repair  of  the  torn  ligaments,  the  formation  of  fibrous  adhesions  m 
and  around  the  joint,  and  the  gluing  of  the  siuTOunding  tendons 
to  their  sheaths,  a  sprain  may  be  followed  by  long-contuiued  pam, 
stiffness,  weakness  and  even  fibrous  ankylosis  of  the  ,ioint._  At 
times  in  tuberculous  subjects  a  sprain  may  be  the  startmg-point  of 

destructive  joint-disease.  •  •  i.  i.  vnaf 

Treatment.— The  indications  are  to  place  the  joint  at  peifect  lest 
till  the  torn  ligaments  have  had  time  to  heal ;  to  prevent  or  subdue 
hiflammation;  and,  should  stiffness  or  ankylosis  have  ensued  to 
restore  the  mobility  of  the  joint  by  breaking  t^wn  an}  '«^esmiis 
that  may  have  formed.  Thus,  if  seen  at  once,  a  f  “ 

Martin’s  bandage  should  be  put  on ;  or  it  much  swelling  .  hea  1} 
occurred,  the  parts  should  bo  placed  on  a  splint,  or  in  a  ‘ 

either  cold  in  the  form  of  lead-lotion  or  ice,  or  heat  in  the  foim  of  hot 
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fomentations  applied.  For  very  sligdit  ca.ses,  however,  a  few  days’ 
rest  with  the  part  supported  by  a  wet  bandage,  followed  by  the  use 
of  a  stimulating  liniment,  is  all  that  is  usually  necessary.  The 
joint  in  any  case  should  not  be  kept  too  long  at  rest  lest  stiffness 
ensue  ;  hut  as  soon  as  all  signs  of  inflammation  have  disaiJjieai’ed, 
passive  movements  should  at  once  he  begun.  If  stiffness  or  fibrous 
ankylosis  has  already  occruTed,  friction,  shampooing,  and  massage 
may  he  tried;  or  the  joint  may  be  forcibly  wrenched  under  an 
anresthetic,  provided  all  signs  of  active  inflammation  have  ceased. 

Dislocations. — A  dislocation  is  the  forcible  separation  of  the 
articular  end  of  a  bone  fr’om  the  part  with  which  it  is  natiu’ally  in 
contact. 

Varieties. — Dislocations  may  be  divided  into  the  Congenital  and  the 
Acquired ;  the  latter  again  into  the  Spontaneous  and  the  Traumatic. 
The  Spontaneous  are  those  that  occur-  as  the  result  of  disease  of  the 
joints,  and  are  treated  of  elsewhere  (see  Diseases  of  Joints).  The 
Traumatic,  or  accidental  disclocations,  with  which  we  are  here 
specially  concerned,  are  spoken  of  as  compound  or  simple  according 
as  they  are,  or  are  not,  comphcated  with  an  external  wound  leading 
into  the  joint ;  and  in  either  case  as  complete  or  partial  according  as 
the  articular  surfaces  are,  or  are  not,  completely  separated  from 
each  other. 

The  causes  of  dislocation  are  predisposing  and  exciting.  The 
predisposing  causes  may  bo  enumerated  as: — 1,  weakness  of  the 
lipiments  siirronmhng  the  joint  from  previous  dislocation  or 
disease;  2,  the  shape  of  tlie  joint — ball-and-socket  joints  from 
their  extensive  range  of  movement  bi'ing  more  easily  dislocated 
than  hinge  joints ;  .'1,  middle-life — the  bones  being  then  strong  and 
capable  of  resisting  fractm-e  and  the  muscles  powerful;  4,  the  male 
sex — men  being  more  continually  exposed  to  violence  than  women. 
The  exciting  causes  are  usually,  1,  external  violence,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  and  sometimes,  2,  muscular  action.  Examples  of  each 
will  be  met  with  in  the  section  on  special  dislocations. 

T/ie  common  to  aU  dislocations  are  :—l.  Alteration  in  the 
shape  of  the  joint.  2.  Inability  to  move  the  hmb  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  and  more  or  less  fixidity  to  the  efforts  of  the  Surgeon.  ‘S. 
An  alteration  in  the  relations  of  points  of  bone  about  the  joiut.' 
4.  An  abnormal  position  of  the  end  of  the  displaced  bone  ;  and  5. 
Shortening  or  lengthening  of  the  limb,  or  an  alteration  in  its  axis. 
The  signs  are  frequently  obscured  by  swelling  in  and  about  the 
joint,  due  to  extravasation  of  blood  or  effusion  of  synovial  fluid. 
Hence  the  importance  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
injury  immediately  after  the  accident,  as  when  swelling  has  super¬ 
vened  it  may  not  bo  possible  to  make  a  diagnosis  till  it  has  sub¬ 
sided. 

The  state,  of  the  parts  will  bo  more  especially  referred  to  under  each 
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.special  dislocation.  Here  it  may  Le  briefly  stated  tbat  tbe  head  of 
the  bone  is  generally  forced  tlu-ongh  the  capsular  ligament ;  whilst 
other  of  the  ligaments,  surrounding  tendons,  and  muscles,  may  be 
rujitured  or  tightly  stretched,  and  the  arteries  and  nerves  di.splaced, 
pressed  upon,  or  torn.  In  the  ball-and-socket  joints  the  end  of  the 
bone  will  be  found  either  opposite  the  rent  in  the  capsule,  or  drawn 
to  some  distance  from  it  by  muscular  contraction.  If  reduction  is 
effected  early,  the  damaged  ligaments  and  muscles  are  soon  le- 
jiaired ;  but  they  remain  for  some  time  weakened  aud  stretched,^ 
and  thus  predispose  to  re-dislocation.  Hence  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  parts  at  rest  until  firm  union  of  the  ruptm-ed 
capsular  and  other  ligaments  has  occiuTed.  After  reduction  a 
moderate  amount  of  inflammation  and  serous  effusion  in  and  aboiit 
the  joint  generally  ensues,  but  usually  subsides  in  a  few  days  if 
the  parts  are  kept  at  rest,  the  joint  becoming  gradually  restored  to 
its  normal  condition.  If  rest  is  neglected,  however,  the  rent  m 
the  capsule  may  not  heal,  but  remain  as  a  permanent  hole  with 
smooth  edges,  allowing  the  head  of  the  bone  to  slip  in  and  out  of 
its  socket.  In  some  instances,  moreover,  the  inflanunation  may 
run  into  suppuration,  which  may  be  followed  by  ankylosis  of  the 
joint. 

The  iinjjediinejds  to  recludioii,  arc: — In  recent  cases;— 1.  ine 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  surrounding  the  joint,  i. 
The  small  size  of  the  rent  in  the  capsule.  3.  The  hitching  of  pouits 
of  bone  on  each  other;  and  4.  The  interposition  of  hgaments 
tendons  or  muscles.  In  old-standing  cases  .-—I.  The  formation  of 
adhesions  around  the  displaced  bone.  2.  The  closui-e  of  the  rent  ui 
the  capsule.  3.  The  permanent  shortening  of  the  ligaments  and 
muscles ;  and  4.  The  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  articular  sur¬ 
faces,  in  part  from  absorption  aud  in  part  from  the  formation  of 
new  bone.  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  generally  in crpases  from 
the  time  of  the  accident ;  hence  every  lioiu'  the  dislocation  remains 
unreduced  the  more  difficult  the  reduction  becomes. 

The  consequences  of  non-reduction  are  either  the  formation 
of  a  new  joint,  or  ankylosis,  the  former  being  more  common 
in  ball-and-socket  joints,  the  latter  in  lunge  joints.  ^^hen 
any  movement  between  the  dislocated  bones  exists,  the  osseous 
surface  on  wliich  the  displaced  bone  rests  is  converted  mto 
a  new  articular  cavity  by  a  process  of  absorption  of  the  old 
bone,  and  the  formation  of  new  bone  around ;  the  end  ot 
the  displaced  bone  becomes  adapted  by  a  similar  process  of  absorp¬ 
tion  to  its  new  socket ;  and  the  soft  tissues  become  con¬ 

densed  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  new  capsule.  Ihe  old  socket  in  the 
meantime  becomes  more  or  less  obliterated,  its  articular  cartilage 
absorbed,  and  its  cavity  filled  up  with  fibrous  tissue  or  new  bone. 
The  range  of  movement  in  the  newly  formed  joint  will  at  first  be 
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limited,  but  in  the  coui'se  of  time  uuder  appropriate  treatment  will 
become  much  more  free,  and  a  very  faiidy  useful  limb  may  be  ob- 
tauied.  When  on  the  other  hand  the  dislocated  bone  is  immovably 
fixed  upon  another,  the  articular  cartilage  is  absorbed,  the  con¬ 
tiguous  osseous  sui’faces  unite,  and  bony  ankylosis  is  said  to  ensue. 
The  muscles,  moreover,  from  want  of  use  undergo  shortening  or 
partial  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration,  leaving  the  limb  in  a  moie 
or  less  shrunken  and  wasted  condition. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are: — 1.  To  replace  the  aidicular 
surfaces  in  contact ;  and  2.  To  keep  them  there  until  the  rent  in 
the  capsule  has  united  and  the  torn  ligaments  and  muscles  have 
had  time  to  heal.  Unless  the  case  is  seen  immediately  after  the 
accident,  whilst  the  patient  is  faint,  and  the  muscles  are  in  con¬ 
sequence  relaxed,  an  amesthetic  had  better  be  given  to  overcome 
the  resistence  of  the  muscles.  The  reduction  may  then  be  effected 
either  by,  1,  manipulation,  or  2,  extension. 

1.  Manipulation  consists  in  i)uttmg  the  Unib  thi’ough  certain 
movements  of  flexion,  extension,  rotation,  and  cii’cimiduction, 
varrfng  according  to  the  situation  and  variety  of  the  dislocatioji. 
By  means  of  these  movements  we  endeavoru : — (o)  To  overcome 
the  obstacles  to  reduction  by  relaxing  the  stretched  ligaments  and 
tendons,  and  ibsengaging  anj’  hitching  points  of  bone  ;  and  {h)  To 
make  the  displaced  head  retrace  as  it  were  its  steps  and  re-enter  its 
socket.  In  order  to  employ  manipulation  successfully  it  is 
essential  that  the  Surgeon  should  know  the  anatomy  of  the  part, 
the  du'ection  in  which  the  bone  has  travelled  to  reach  its  abnormal 
situation,  and  the  probable  position  of  the  rent  in  the  capsule. 

2.  Extension  is  a  much  less  scientific  method  of  reducing  a  dis¬ 
location,  and  should  never  be  resorted  to,  except  in  certain  forms  of 
tbslocation  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  till  manipulation  has 
been  tried.  It  was  the  method  almost  always  employed  by  the  ohler 
Surgeons,  and  has  for  its  object  the  forcible  dragging  of  the  dis¬ 
placed  end  of  the  bone  into  its  socket,  or  opposite  its  socket,  into 
which  it  is  then  drawn  by  muscular  contraction.  In  many  forms 
of  dislocation  the  method  is  as  harmful  in  practice  as  it  is  wrong  in 
piinciple,  since  the  displaced  head,  as  in  some  forms  of  dislocation 
of  the  liip,  can  only  be  di-awn  into  its  socket  in  this  forcible  manner 
by  ruptmlng  the  resisting  ligaments  and  tendons.  In  employing 
extension,  traction  is  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb  by  the 
Surgeon,  either  with  his  hands  or  by  means  of  a  jack-towel  seciued 
by  a  clove  hitch  to  the  limb,  or  if  more'  force  is  retpiired  by  multi- 
pljdng  pulleys.  Counter-extension  is  in  the  meanwhile  made  in 
the  opi^osite  direction  to  the  extending  force,  but  in  the  same 
straight  hue,  either  by  the  surgeon  pressing  with  his  heel  or  knee 
on  the  paid  above  the  di.slocation,  (jr  by  fi.xingthe  i)ai't  with  a  jack- 
towd  or  suitable  straj)  to  a  hook  in  the  floor  or  wall.  Wlien  sufli- 
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cieiit  extension  has  been  employed  to  th'aw  the  head  ol  the  bone 
ojDposite  its  socket,  the  Siu’geon  should  endeavoui’  to  guide  it  into 
its  place.  Before  the  introduction  of  chloroform  this  was  usually 
effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  themselves,  after  the 
head  had  been  di-awn  down  by  the  extending  force. 

In  old-standing  cases,  before  either  manipulation  or  extension  is 
employed,  the  adhesions,  which  offer  the  chief  obstacle  to  reduction, 
should  be  first  broken  down  by  cautiously  rotating  or  ch’cumducting 
the  limb.  When  the  rent  in  the  capside  has  united,  the  old  socket 
been  filled  up,  and  a  new  joint  formed,  reduction  is  of  course  physi¬ 
cally  imiiossible ;  but  even  then  the  brealdng  down  of  the  adliesions 
may  greatly  improve  the  range  of  motion  and  consequent  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  limb.  In  attempting  the  reduction  of  a  long-standing 
dislocation,  however,  great  care  must  be  exercised,  or  ureparable 
damage  may  be  done.  Bather  than  use  any  great  violence  it  is  in 
some  cases  better  at  once  to  cut  down  upon  the  dislocation  and 
divide  any  bands  which  may  be  found  preventing  reduction.  Not 
only  may  the  accidents  below  enumerated  be  thus  avoided,  but 
reduction  may  be  safely  accomplished  at  later  periods  than  was 
formerly  possible,  and  with  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  wound 
there  is  but  little  risk,  and  good  movement  of  the  joint  may  be 
expected. 

Among  the  accidents  that  have  attended  violent  efforts  at  reduction 
may  be  mentioned : — 1.  Eupture  of  the  main  artery,  vein  or  nerves. 
2.  Laceration  of  muscles  and  tendons.  3.  Tearing  open  the  skin 
and  soft  tissues,  thus  rendering  the  dislocation  compound.  4. 
Ifractui'e  of  the  bone.  5.  Inflammation  and  suppui’ation  of  the 
joint  and  surrounding  parts  ;  and  G.  The  evulsion  of  the  limb. 

How  long  after  a  dislocation  may  an  attempt  he  made  at  reduction  I 
—Six  Astley  Cooper  gave  the  time  at  between  three  andfoiu  months ; 
but  since  the  introduction  of  chloroform  successM  cases  have  been 
reported  after  much  longer  periods.  In  an  old-stsmcling  case  the 
circumstances  which  should  influence  us  in  deciding  whether  an 
attempt  at  reduction  should  be  made  are the  age  of  the  patient, 
the  situation  of  the  dislocation,  the  presence  or  absence  of  pain,  and 
the  amount  of  usefulness  of  the  limb.  By  the  new  method  of  open 
division  of  the  adhesions  about  the  joint,  the  time  at  which  a  rlis- 
location  can  be  reduced  is  considerably  extended.  Tlus  method, 
however,  should  not  be  employed  unless  the  movements  of  the  ]oint 
are  much  restricted,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  limb  in  consequence 

is  impaired.  ,  . 

The  after  treatment  consists  in  maintaining  the  part  at  rest  oy 
suitably-applied  strapping  and  bandages,  and  in  preventing  or 
subduing  inflammation  by  cold,  evaporating  lotions,  Ac.  ilie 
iiart,  however,  should  not  be  kept  at  absolute  rest  longer  than  is 
sutficient  for  the  torn  ligaments  and  other  soft  tissues  to  heal  lost 
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adhesions  form  and  stiffness  of  the  joint  ensue.  Passive  move¬ 
ments,  therefore,  should  he  cautiously  begun  after  a  few  weeks  ; 
and  friction,  shampooing,  or  galvanism  subsequently  employed  to 
restore  the  tone  of  the  wasted  muscles.  Where  stiffness  has 
occiured  the  adhesions  should  be  broken  down  under  an  anaesthetic, 
provided  there  are  no  signs  of  active  inflammation  in  the  joint. 

Treatment  of  compound  dislocations. — The  cbslocation  shoidd  be 
reduced,  the  parts  placed  at  perfect  rest,  and  the  case  treated  as  a 
woimd  of  the  joint  (see  Wounds  of  Tornts).  In  consequence  of  the 
extemsive  laceration  of  the  ligaments  and  other  soft  tissues  reduc¬ 
tion  is  usually  quite  easy.  When  a  compomid  dislocation  i.s  com¬ 
bined  with  a  fi'actm’e  of  the  bone,  and  there  is  much  laceration  of 
the  soft  pails,  amputation  of  the  limb  in  the  lower  extremity,  and 
resection  of  the  joint  in  the  upper,  will  probably  be  required. 

Congenital  dislocations  are  those  that  occur  during  intra¬ 
uterine  life,  and  generally  depend  upon  some  malformation  of  the 
articular  siu'faces,  rather  than  upon  actual  displacement  of  an 
originally  normal  articulation.  They  are  all  very  rare,  the  so- 
called  “congenital  dislocation”  of  the  hip,  however,  being  the 
least  so.  Little  or  nothing,  as  a  rule,  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
treatment.  But  continuous  extension  in  the  horizontal  position 
with  ijressm'e  over  the  ferochanter  has  in  the  case  of  the  hip  been 
attended  with  considerable  success.  Diuing  the  last  few  years 
several  operations  have  been  practised  for  congenital  dislocation  of 
the  hip  by  Lorenz,  Hoffa,  Ogston,  and  others.  Briefly,  these 
operations  consist  in  the  division  of  contracted  muscles  and  liga¬ 
ments,  the  gouging  out  of  a  new  acetabulum  in  the  ilium,  and  in 
the  replacement  of  the  remains  of  the  head  of  the  femur  in  the  new 
socket  thus  formed. 

Wounds  of  joints. — A  joint  may  bo  merely  ])unctured,  or  it 
may  be  laid  freely  open.  The  woimd  may  be  of  an  incised, 
lacerated  or  contused  character,  and  complicated  by  extensive  in- 
jiuy  of  the  smTOimding  soft  tissues,  or  by  dislocation  or  fractm'e 
of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones.  In  the  latter  case  the  wound 
may  be  further  complicated  by  the  protrusion  of  the  dislocated  bones 
or  the  ends  of  the  fragments. 

A  wound  of  a  large  joint  should  always  be  regarded  as  serious, 
as  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  seeming  an  efficient  drain,  and  of 
preventing  decomposition  of  the  extravasated  blood  and  serous 
secretion  in  the  sjmovial  pouches,  septic  or  infective  inflammation 
is  verj’-  hable  to  be  set  uji,  and  rapidly  run  on  to  suppuration  and 
disorganization  of  the  joint.  The  peculiar  absorptive  power  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  moreover,  favours  the  entrance  of  the  chemical 
products  of  decomposition  into  the  system,  and  conso(piontly  en¬ 
hances  the  risk  of  septic  poisoning,  to  which,  or  to  such  infective 
processes  as  septiemmia  or  pyicmia,  the  patient  may  succumbi 
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F  m-thei',  shotild  lie  sui’vive  these  earlier  dangers  of  blood-poisoning, 
he  is  still  liable  to  fall  a  victim  to  hectic,  or  to  exhaustion  or  larda- 
ceous  disease  consequent  upon  the  prolonged  drain  on  the  system 
attending  the  suppmution  in  the  synovial  membrane,  the  aidicular 
ends  of  the  bones,  and  the  siuTounding  soft  parts. 

Medium- sized  wounds  are  the  most  dangerous,  as  such  cannot 
always  be  rendered  aseptic  nor  .drainage  be  effectually  seemed. 
Punctmed  wounds,  when  made  with  a  clean  instrument  and  m  an 
obHque  diiection,  may  heal  under  appropriate  treatment  without 
any  inflammatory  or  other  trouble.  Should  septic,  or  infective 
poisons,  however,  gain  admission  at  the  time  of  punctme,  or  subse¬ 
quently  through  neglect  of  the  womid,  or  should  the  joint  not  be 
kept  properly  at  rest,  a  ininctured  wound  may  be  followed  by  the 
most  intense  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  total 
disorganization  of  the  joint,  with  its  attendant  dangers  of  blood- 
poisoning.  Extensive  and  lacerated  womids  of  joints,  when  not 
sufficiently  severe  to  call  for  amputation  or  excision,  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  soimce  of  extreme  anxiety,  as  they  usually  permit  of  effectual 
cleansing  and  di’ainage,  and  under  the  use  of  antiseirtics  may  heal 
up  by  granidations  withoict  giving  rise  to  any  serious  constitutional 
disturbance.  In  such  cases,  however,  bony  ankylosis  ^vill  generally 
ensue,  though  in  some  instances  the  cartilages  may  escape  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  a  fauly  movable  and  useful  jouit  may  bo  obtained. 

Signs, — Mdien  the  joint  is  laid  freely  open  the  natcu-e  of  the 
injru'y  is  obvious,  and  any  tlisplacement  or  splintering  of  the  bones 
can  be  seen  or  ascertauied  by  examination  with  the  finger.  MTien 
the  womid  is  of  a  jnmctm’ed  character  and  the  incision  in  the  skin 
is  some  distance  from  the  joint,  the  signs  are  not  always  so 
apparent.  In  such  cases  an  account  of  the  depth  to  which  the  in¬ 
strument  penetrated,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  appeared  to  run, 
will  help  us  to  determme  whether  the  synovial  membrane  has  been 
entered.  The  escajie  of  a  glairy  fluid  Like  white  of  egg — the 
synovial  secretion — will  make  the  diagnosis  certam.  If  in  doubt, 
the  case  should  be  treated  as  if  the  joint  had  been  opened,  but  ou 
no  accomit  should  the  womid  be  probed  for  the  purpose  of  setthng 
the  point.  >Should  inflammation  ensue  the  signs  will  be  the  same 
as  those  of  acute  arthiitis  (see  Diseases  of  Joints). 

The  treatment  wiU  depend  on  the  size  and  character  of  the  womid, 
the  joint  affected,  the  natm-e  of  the  complications,  and  tlie  age  and 
constitution  of  the  patient.  The  chief  indications  are  to  prevent 
inflammation  and  its  attendant  consequences,  or  if  the  injury  is  of 
a  very  severe  charaeder,  to  endeavom  to  save  the  jiatient  s  life  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  limb.  Thus,  if  the  wound  is  small  and  uncom¬ 
plicated,  an  attempt  should  bo  made  to  convert  it  into  a  sub¬ 
cutaneous  wound  by  sealing  it  with  iodoformizal  collocUon,  or 
bettor  by  placing  over  it  an  antiseptic  dressing,  after  having  first 
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tlioroTiglily  cleansed  the  skin  and  rendered  it  asej^tic.  One  or  more 
silver  or  chromicized  gut  sutures  may  first  be  inserted  if  the  wound  is 
too  large  to  he  closed  in  this  way.  The  limb  should  be  then  placed 
on  a  sjjlint  at  j)erfect  rest,  and  cold  a])i)lied  by  meajis  of  an  ice-bag 
or  by  Leiter's  tubes.  iShould  inflammaticm  follo'w,  half  a  dozen 
leeches  should  bo  jdaced  over  the  joint,  and  warm  apjjlications  be 
substituted  for  the  cold ;  wliilst  .should  the  local  and  constitutional 
distuibance  increase  and  the  joint  become  distended,  asjiii’atioii 
should  be  i)ractised  to  relieve  tension,  opium  given  to  soothe  the 
pain,  and  the  treatment  persevered  in.  If,  however,  pus  is  with- 
cb'awn  by  the  asiiii’ator,  the  joint  should  be  laid  fi'eely  open,  drained, 
di-essed  antise2)tically  and  placed  in  the  position  in  which,  should 
ankylosis  ensue,  it  will  subsequently  be  of  most  use.  If,  notwith¬ 
standing  free  incisions,  the  suppuration  goes  on,  continuous 
irrigation  with  some  weak  antiseptic  fluid  may  be  tried  or  the 
whole  limb  kept  continuously  in  a  hot  bath,  the  jDatient,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  knee,  being  himself  immersed.  Should 
signs  of  sain-femia  or  exhaustion  from  hectic  set  in,  amputation 
must  be  jjerformed. 

Larger  woutkIs  of  joints,  especially  when  lacerated,  .should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  antiseptic  lotions,  well  drained,  and 
dressed  antiseidically.  A  counter-opening  at  a  dependent  s^jot  may 
in  some  cases  be  advantageously  made,  as  for  instance  in  the 
popliteal  space  in  wounds  of  the  knee,  and  a  tube  jjassed  through 
the  joint.  I\d'iere  there  is  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  jiarts, 
much  comminution  of  the  bones,  f)r  other  complications  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  a  useful  limb  can  bo  r)b- 
taiiied,  the  question  (rf  am2)utation  or  excision  must  be  raised.  In 
deciding  on  the  propiiety  of  an  operation  the  Siugeon  will  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  situation  of  the  joint,  and  the  probable  power  of 
the  patient,  either  on  account  of  his  age  or  the  general  state  of  his 
constitution,  to  stand  the  acute  inflammation  and  ^w’olonged  suj)- 
pm'ation  which  must  almost  necessarily  ensue  if  the  limb  is  not 
removed.  Briefly  it  may  be  said,  that  an  injiuy  which  in  the 
elbow  might  be  treated  in  the  orchnaiy  way  or  by  excision  of  the 
joint,  would  in  the  knee  probably  call  for  amimtation ;  that  a 
wound  of  the  wrist  is  generally  more  serious  than  one  of  the  ankle  ; 
and  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  hmb  is  requhed  for  a  much  less  severe 
wound  of  the  knee  than  of  the  ankle. 

INJURIES  OP  MUSCLES  AND  TENDONS. 

( 'ONTU.SIONS  OF  MUSCLES  are  very  common  as  the  result  of  falls, 
blows,  kicks,  or  other  violence.  They  may  vary  from  a  slight 
bruising  with  or  without  tearing  of  the  muscle-fibres  and  blood- 
extravasation  to  complete  pulping  of  the  muscles.  Signs.— In  the 
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slieliter  cases  there  is  dull  aching  pain  increased  on  movement,  ill- 
defined  and  deep-seated  swelling,  and  later,  ecchymosis  as  the 
blood  makes  its  way  to  the  smiace.  Some  stiffness  or  loss  of  power 
from  partial  atrophy  frequently  follows,  and  occasionally 
mation  and  abscess.  Severe  cases  are  frequently  associated  wh 
other  injuries  of  the  part,  as  fractuie  of  a  hone,  laceration  ot  a 
large  blood-vessel,  &c.  The  treatment  consists  m  keeping  the  part 
at  rest  with  the  muscle  as  much  as  possible  relaxed,  and  in  pre¬ 
venting  inflammation  by  cold,  lead  and  opium  lotions  and  the  hke. 
Shampooing,  massage,  and  galvanism  may  subsequently  he  nece.  - 
sary  to  restore  any  loss  of  power  that  may  ensue.  .  . 

Wounds  oe  muscles  may  he  incised,  lacerated,  piinctme  , 
contused.  When  the  wound  is  made  transversely,  the  (livided  ends 
which  gape  widely,  must  he  approximated  by  placing  the  hmb 
S  a  ?ohion  »laK  lie  muscle,  aud  lieu 

sutm-es'  When  the  wound  is  deep  or  pavanel  to  the  fibies 
draina-e-tiibe  may  be  inserted  to  prevent  the  retention  of  the  dis- 
charge%y  the  bulging  of  the  muscle.  Union  takes  place  by  fibioiis 

Euptukb  oe  muscle  may  occur  fr-om  a  sudden  and  vio-ent 
spasmodic  action,  or  diming  vomiting-,  tetanus,  or  deta^^  ^ 
examples  may  be  mentioned  rupture  ot  the  .sterno-mastoid  of 
child  in  a  difficult  laboim,  the  rectus  abdominis  in  partimtion,  t 
itols  hi  raising  weights,  the 

in  lawn-tennis,  the  quadriceps  extensor  at  foothaU,  and  the  ad 
diitors  of  the  thigh  in  ridhig.  A  sensation  of 
at  the  moment  of  ruptui-e,  followed  by  pam  and,  it  t  l  ^ 
complete,  by  loss  of  function.  The  rnptm-e  is  nidicated  bj  a  ap, 
above  and  Llow  which  is  felt  a  swelhng  formed  by  the  ends 

of  the  retactod  muscle;  or  blood  is  “‘“'T  oMrSimo 
ruptured  euds  occesiemiig  a  hiemstomm  Euptae  ot  the  steiuo 

nofnlrl  In  infanev  is  said  to  be  followed  by  contraction  of  tne 
mScle  and  consequent\vi-y-neck.  The  consists  in  ap- 

nroximatiiio-  the  divided  ends  as  much  as  possible  by  position  ai 

bv  suitableliandages  and  sphnts,  and  in  apphnng  ice  and  evapo- 
by  smtao  e  Dan  g  ^^i^  extravasation  and  to  prevent 

SnSmation.  If  a  blood-tumoim  forms  it  should  not  be  opened, 

bo  tbvMod  into  the  subcutsMous 
1  J.T,  'Plip  former  are  discussed  under  lenotomy.  When 

tn^heVv geW 
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destruction  of  the  tendon  or  of  its  adhesion  to  the  neighbouring 
structures.  When  the  ends  of  the  divided  tendon  are  formdto  have 
retracted  and  to  be  so  far  apai-t  that  they  cannot  be  made  to  meet, 
one  end  may  bo  split  longitudinally,  but  not  quite  to  the  divided 
end,  truTied  down  and  united  to  the  other  end  by  sutui'e.  In 
some  cases  where  the  divided  ends  will  not  meet  they  may  be 
united  by  a  leash  of  catgut.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  tendons  of 
the  fingers,  the  distal  end  may  be  united  laterally  to  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  tendon. 

Dislocation  of  a  tendon  from  its  sheath  or  groove  without 
fracture  or  other  injmy  occasionally  occui's  from  a  sudden  twist 
oi'  strain.  It  is  indicated  by  pain  and  partial  or  complete  loss  of 
function  of  the  affected  muscle,  swelling  and  ecchymosis ;  whilst 
on  examination,  the  displaced  tendon  may  sometimes  be  felt  in  its 
abnonnal  situation.  The  injury  is  most  common  about  the  ankle, 
and  in  the  fore-nrm,  back  and  neck.  The  treatment  consists  in  re¬ 
placing  the  tendon  by  manii)ulation,  breaking  down  any  adhesions 
that  may  have  formed,  and  retaining  it  in  place  (which  is  often 
difficult)  by  a  suitably-applied  pad  and  bandage,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  ankle  or  wrist  by  a  jilaster-of-Paris  bandage,  and  subsequently 
by  a  leather  sujqiort. 

Eupture  of  a  tendon  may  occur  as  the  result  of  external 
violence  or  during  some  sudden  and  involuntary  muscular  action, 
and  is  very  common  in  the  2)lantaris  and  tendo  Achillis,  and  some¬ 
what  less  so  in  the  biceps  (see  Injuries  of  the  U^jper  and  Lower 
Extremity).  The  tendon,  except  when  the  ends  become  widely 
separated,  as  generally  happens  in  the  case  of  ruptm-e  of  the  long 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  usuaUy  unites  readily  on  the  ends  being  ap¬ 
proximated  and  kept  at  rest  in  that  position. 

Evulsion  or  tearing  out  of  a  tendon  with  part  of  its 
muscle  occasionally  occm's  as  the  result  of  catching  the  finger  or 
thumb  in  a  machine,  on  a  hook,  &c.  Part  or  the  whole  of  a  digit 
is  usuallj-  torn  off,  bringing  away  with  it  the  flexor  tendon,  this 
being  more  firmly  attached  to  the  bone  than  the  extensor.  In 
consequence  of  the  tendon-,sheath  being  thus  left  open  suppuration 
is  Hable  to  extend  uji  it  into  the  forearm.  Free  drainage  of  the 
wound  and  antisejitic  dressings  are  then  imperative. 

INJU^RIES  OF  ARTERIE.S. 

Contusion  or  bruising  of  an  artery  without  ce 
other  injmy  of  its  coats  is  of  occasional  occurrence,  and  is  said  to 
be  followed  by  contraction  and  permanent  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  vessel,  and  even  by  gangrene  of  the  limb.  Little  that  is  defi¬ 
nite,  however,  is  known  of  this  injury. 

Eupture  or  subcut.vneous  laceration  of  an  artery  may  occur 
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as  the  result  of  any  severe  violence,  but  is  perhaps  most  often  duo 
to  the  passage  of  a  wheel  over  a  limb,  incautious  atteiniits  to 
reduce  an  old  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  and  excessive  violence  in 
breaking  down  adhesions  in  stiff  joints. 

1.  The  rupture  mat/  he  jtartiaJ ,  i.  e.,  the  internal  and  middle  coats 
only  may  be  torn.  In  such  a  case  the  external  eoat  may  subse¬ 
quently  yield  to  the  pi'e.ssure  of  the  Idood,  thus  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  an  aneurysm ;  or  the  internal  and  middle  coats  may  be 
folded  inwards  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  obliterating  its 

calibre,  and  in  this  way  maj*  cause, 
especially  if  the  vein  is  also  injured, 
gangrene  of  the  bml)  (Fig.  56). 

2.  The.  rupture  mat/  he  complete, 
i.e.,  all  the  coats  may  lie  torn  across. 
Here  in  a  similar  manner  the  artery 
may  become  occluded  without  any 
hfemorrhage ;  or  blood,  often  in 
enormous  (piantities,  may  be  poimed 
out  into  the  tissues  of  the  limb.  In 
either  case  gangrene  may  ensue, 
especially  if  the  vein  is  also  ruptru-ed, 
and  the  injury  occurs  in  the  lower 
extremity.  Sometimes  the  extra- 
vasated  blood,  particidarly  in  the 
upper  extremity,  may  become  en¬ 
cysted,  a  sac  being  formed  for  it  by 
the  inflammation  and  condensation 
of  the  siuTounding  tissues.  This 
combtion  is  called  a  circumscribed 
traumatic  aneurysm  in  contracbstinc- 
tion  to  diffused  traumatic  anermysm,  the  term  sometimes  appHed  to 
the  injui-y  when  the  blood  is  simply  extravasated  into  the  tissues, 
though  iii  this  latter  case  the  name  ruptured  artery  is  more 

^  The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  natlu'c  of  the  injury.  Illien 
the  main  artery  becomes  occluded  there  will  be  pain  at  the  seat  of 
ruptui-e  and  cessation  of  the  pulse  below,  while  later  gangrene  will 
nrobably  though  not  invariably,  ensue.  Should  the  artery  not  be 
occluded  blood  in  large  quantities  will  escape  into  the  tissues, 
civing  rise  to  a  rapidly-increasing  swelling, 'in  which  no  pulsation 
can  be  detected,  although  a  bruit  may  sometimes  be  lieard  ;  the 
limb  becomes  cold,  livid,  and  swollen,  and  the  pulse,  as  a  rule, 
can  no  longer  be  felt  in  the  arteries  below,  inieii  the  extravasa¬ 
tion  is  very  large  constitutional  symptoms  of  hemorrhage  will  abo 
be  present,  and  signs  of  gangrene,  if  the  ruptured  artery  is  in  the 
lower  limb,  will  probably  soon  supervene,  since  not  only  is  the  mam 


Fio.  56. — Obliteration  of  tlie 
subclavian  artery  by  the  in¬ 
folding  of  the  internal  and 
middle  coats  without  injury 
of  the  external  coat. 
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ixi-terial  yiii)2>ly  off,  but  the  collateral  How  and  venoxx.s  return 
are  also  iuijieded  by  the  ju’essui'e  of  the  extravasated  blood  on  the 
collateral  arteries  and  veins.  On  the  other  hand,  shonld  the  blood, 
as  occasionally  hajxj'eus  in  the  nixjier  limb,  become  encysted,  the 
swelhng  will  slowly  assume  the  characters  of  an  ordinary 
anexirj'sin. 

Treatmeht. — (a.)  When  ike  artery  is  occluded  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  endeavotu-  to  jn'event  gangrene  occiu'ring  by  maintaining  the 
warmth  of  the  limb  till  the  collateral  cu'culation  ha.s  had  time  to 
become  estabh.shed.  Should  gangrene  occur  amjxntation  must  be 
ixerformed  as  soon  as  a  line  of  demarcation  has  formed,  (b.)  JT7ic??, 
blood  in  larye.  quantities  is  extravasated  into  the  tissues  the  ti'eatment 
will  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  ruptured  artery.  Thus,  iu  the 
case  of  the  popliteal,  amputation  is  usually  called  for,  especially  if 
the  vein  is  also  rujjtiu'ed,  as  gangrene,  for  the  reasons  stated  above, 
will  ahnost  invariably  ensue  if  the  main  artery  is  tied  either  above 
or  at  the  seat  of  rujxture.  In  the  case  of  the  axillary,  however, 
where  the  collateral  cii'culation  is  much  more  free,  the  rujitured 
arterv'  may  be  cut  down  upon  and  secured  above  and  below  the 
bleeding  spot. 


may  be  divided  into  the  jienetrating 
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and  the  non-penetrating. 

1.  The  non-penetrutiny  are  those  in  which  either  the  outer  only, 
or  the  outer  and  middle  coats,  are  notclied  or  torn.  Here  the 
wound  may  heal,  or  the  uninjiu’ed  coat  or  coats  may  ulcerate,  give 
waj',  and  hremorrhage  en.sue,  or  may  gradually  ^deld,  as  may  also 
the  cicatiice  left  on  the  healing  of  the  wound,  to  the  j^i’cssui'e  of 
the  blood,  and  load  to  the  formation  of  an  aneimysm. 

2.  The  penetrahny  oxQ  those  in  which  the  interior  of  the  arteiw 
is  laid  open.  In  thi.s  case  much  will  dejiend  ujion  the  size  of  the 
aiteiy,  and  whether  it  is  coin2iletely  or  only  2iartially  cut  across 
and  u2)on  the  direction  and  size  of  the  wound. 

(a) .  ]]  ounds  of  larye  arteries,  as  the  aorta  or  2m-lnionary  artery, 
whatever  them  nature,  are  usually  immediately  fatal. 

(b) .  Mounds  of  arteries  of  the  second  and,  third  degree,  as  the 
femoial  and  brachial.  If  the  artery  is  completely  divided,  and  the 
edges  of  the  wonnd  are  cleanly  cut,  repeated  hmmoiThages  rapidly 
termmatmg  in  death  will  generally  ensue;  but  if  the  edges  are 
xmeven  and  ragged,  as  in  the  avulsion  of  a  limb  by  machinery  or 
by  a  cannon-ball,  the  external  coat  becomes  twisted  up,  and  the 
middle  and  internal  coats  retract  and  contract,  a  clot  forms  within 
t  m  vessel,  and  no  hfemorrhage  occurs.  If  the  artery  is  partially 
divided  and  the  wound  is  made  transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
vessel  the  longitudinal  tension  of  the  elastic  coat  causes  the  wound 
to  a.ssunie  a  diamond  shape,  and  severe  hemorrhage  will  ensue  • 
but  if  the  wound  is  made  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  vessel! 


ITS 
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and  is  small  (a  mere  punctru'e)  it  may  heal  by  adhesive  inflam¬ 
mation.  In  the  latter  distance  the  cicatrix  may  remain  per¬ 
manent,  or  it  may  subsequently  vdeld,  producing  a  traumatic 
aneiu'ysm. 

(c).  Wounds  of  medium-sized  arteries,  as  the  radial  and  tihials, 
are  attended  when  the  vessel  is  eompteUdy  and  evenly  divided  by 
sharp  hiemorrhage,  followed  by  syncope,  and  temporary  arrest 
from  the  foimation  of  a  clot.  The  artery  may  then  become 
permanently  occluded;  usually,  however,  as  the  hi^art’s  power  is 
restored  the  clot  is  washed  away  and  hiemorrhago  iccuis. 

In  this  way  haemorrhages,  alternating  with  temporary  arrests,^ 
continue  until  death  ensues  fioni  exhaustion.  When  the  edges  of 
the  wound  are  uneven,  or  the  artery  is  only  partially  divided,  the 
effects  are  similar  in  each  case  to  those  described  above  in  arteiies 

of  larger  size.  .  ,  •  •  7  j 

(d).  Wounds  of  small  arteries.— If  the  artery  is  eompdetely  divided 
it  will  usually  become  occluded  in  the  way  described  under  nature  s 
method  of  arresting  hajmorrhage  (p.  108) ;  but  if  only  partially 
divided  such  occlusion  does  not  as  a  rule  take  place,  and  repeated 
haemorrhages  follow.  Complete  division  will  then  often  suffice  to 
cause  its  occlusion,  a  plan  which  was  frequently  resorted  to  when 
bleeding  from  the  temporal  was  practised. 

When  the  wound  through  the  soft  tissues  leading  to  a  wounded 
artery  is  small  or  of  a  punctured  character,  the  superficial  part 
of  the  wound  may  close,  whilst  the  blood  contmues  to  be  extra- 
vasated  from  the  wounded  vessel  into  the  deeper  part,  wl^i'e  it 
may  become  encysted  from  the  condensation  of  the  soft  tissues 
around  (circurnscr ibed  traumatic  aneurysni). 

Tre.utment  oe  wounded  iUiTERiES. — 1.  'Wffieii  an  artery  is  seen 
spouting  in  an  open  wound  a  hgatui-e  should  at  once  be  apphed  to 
the  bleeding  end.  Other  methods  of  secimng  the  vessel,  as  torsion 
or  acupressure,  may  of  com-se  be  used  if  preferred;  but  as  the 
ligatiu-e  is  almost  invariably  used  at  my  own  School,  i  shall,  to 
prevent  repetition  of  what  has  been  afready  said  under  arrest  ot 
ha3morrhage  (p.  108),  speak  of  hgatm-e  only  in  the  context 

2.  When  the  end  of  a  large  artery  is  seen  pulsating,  but  not 
bleeding  in  consequence  of  it  having  been  torn  across,  I  should, 
myself,  apply  a  ligature  to  it  as  a  precaution,  though  by  some  tins 

would  not  bo  considered  necessary.  i-  u  . 

3  ^A^len  an  artery  is  exposed  for  some  distance  in  its  continiutt 
two  ligatuihs  had  better  as  a  rule  be  applied  and  the  artery  divided 
between  them,  especially  if  it  be  notched  or  brnisec  • 

4.  When  an  artery  has  ceased  to  bleed,  even  though  the  ha?mo  - 
rhago  may  have  been  shar]i,  the  wound  slumld  on  no  account  be 
enlarged  for  the  pmqiose  of  tying  the  bleeding  vessel,  un  ess  i  . 
be  seen  or  felt ;  since  not  only  may  it  not  bleed  agam,  but  as  the 
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bleeding  has  ceased  it  may  also  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  ffiid  it. 
In  such  a  case,  however,  e.speciaUy  if  the  patient  is  much  coUapsed, 
he  should  be  watched  for  the  first  sign  of  any  return  of  the  heemor- 
rhage,  firm  pressm-e  in  the  meantime  being  apiffied  over  the 
wonnd,  and  where  practicable  over  the  course  of  the  main  artery 
above  and  below.  The  whole  limb,  moreover,  should  be  carefully 
bandaged  from  below  uj) wards. 

5.  'WTien  the  hiemoiThage  is  moderate  and  clearly  arteiial,  the 
external  wound  small,  and  the  artery  not  seen,  pressmo  should  bo 
applied  in  the  way  mentioned  above,  and  will  probably  suffice. 

6.  IMien  the  blooding  is  severe  and  evidently  arterial,  and  the 
external  wound  is  stiU  open,  whether  the  womul  be  deep,  recent, 
inflamed,  or  sloughing,  the  well-estabHshed  rale,  to  which,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  of  coiu'se  exceptions,  is  to  cut  down  upon  the  Ueedinq 
point  and  apply  a  ligature  to  each  end  of  the  artery  if  divided,  or 
above  and  below  the  wound  if  the  artery  is  punctured  or  only  partially 
cut  across.  To  do  this  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  enlarge  the 
wound!  n  the  soft  tissues  ;  but  where  the  wound  is  on  one  side  of  the 
limb  and  the  bleeding  apparently  comes  from  an  artery  on  the 
other,  a  probe  should  be  passed  thiough  the  wound,  its  projecting 
point  cut  down  upon,  and  the  bleeding  artery  sought  through  this 
inci.sion  and  tied  as  above.  The  object  of  this  procedmo  is  to 
prevent  the  neces.sitj'  of  making  a  very  large  wound. 

The  reasons  for  tying  an  artery  at  the  pkice  where  it  is  luonnded 
are  :  ^^1.  It  is  often  iinpossible  to  detei’inine,  without  cutting  down 
upon  it,  what  artery  is  bleeding,  and  should  the  alternative  plan 
of  secm-mg  the  main  artery  higher  up  be  adopted,  the  wrong  arteiw 
after  all  may  be  tied  and  the  bleeding  continue.  Thus,  for  example 
in  a  supposed  wound  of  the  femoral  it  might  be  the  profunda  or 
even  a  small  inuscular  branch  that  was  bleeding.  2.  Even  sup¬ 
posing  the  main  ti-iink  were  the  one  wounded  the  blood  mio'ht  still 
be  carried  by  the  collateral  vessels  into  the  arterj^  bevond  tlie 
hgatm'e,  either  above  or  below  the  wound  in  the  vessel,  and  bleed¬ 
ing  recur  finin  either  the  proximal  or  distal  end  (Fig.  57).  3 

Should,  moreover,  ligature  of  the  main  artery  higher  np  thus  fail 
to  arrest  the  hiemorrhage,  not  only  will  the  patient  be  further  re- 
duced  by  los.s  of  blood,  but  the  subsequent  ligature,  which  will  then 
probably  m  the  end  have  to  be  applied  to  the  bleeding  arterv  in  the 
wound,  may  thi'oiigh  the  extra  interference  with  the  collateral 
vessels  induce  gangrene  of  the  limb.  4.  Tying  the  main  arterv 
above  IS  m  itself  in  .some  cases  a  more  dangerous  and  difficuit 
piocediire  than  enlarging  the  wound. 

Tlw  reason  for  applying  a  ligature  to  both  ends  of  the  vessel  if  it  ■/, 
dim ded,  or  above  and  below  the  wound  if  it  is  merely  punctured  or 
only  partnilly  cut  across,  is  that  ligature  of  tlie  proxiiiial  end  onlv 
may  be  insulhcient  to  arrest  the  hasmorrhage,  since  the  blood,  as 
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•seen  in  Fig.  57,  maybe  carried  round  by  the  collateral  clianncls 
into  the  artery  below  the  wound  and  may  thence  escape  by  the  open 
distal  end. 

In  some  instances  the  above  rule  of  cutting  down  upon  and 
tying  the  artery  at  the  wounded  S2)ot  cannot  be  caiiied  out.  Thus, 
where  the  artery  is  inaccc.s.sible,  ns  in  jmiicturod  wounds  of  the 
tonsil,  or  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw ; 
or  whei’e  important  structures  would  be 
damaged  by  enlarging  the  wound,  as  the 
tendons  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  in  wounds 
of  the  palmar  arch,  it  may  bo  necessary  to 
tie  in  the  fonner  case  one  of  the  carotids, 
in  the  latter  the  brachial.  Moreover  it 
may  at  times  b.o  safer  to  remove  a  limb 
than  to  search  for  the  bleeding  vessel,  as 
for  instance  in  wounds  of  the  posterior 
tibial  artf'ry  in  the  upper  third  of  the  log, 
especially  if  the  injiuw  is  comjilicated  by 
fractm’e.  Again,  it  may  not  only  be  found 
impracticable  to  ligature  the  artery  at  the 
wounded  spot,  but  also  impossible  to  tie  or 
even  coniju'ess  the  main  vessel  nearer  the 
heart,  as  for  instance  in  wounds  of  the  sub¬ 
clavian  above  the  clavicle.  Here  all  that 
can  probably  bo  done  is  to  trust  to  pressure 
firmly  applied  to  the  wound. 

MTiilst  cutting  down  upon  a  bleeding 
artery  brnraorrhage  should  be  restrained  by 
the  use  of  an  Esmarch’s  bandage,  or  by  the 
tom’niquet  or  the  lingers  aiqilied  to  the  ma:n 
aitorv  above  the  wound ;  and  in  the  case  of 


Fig.  r>7.- 


-Diagram  to 
illustrate  the  manner 
in  which,  after  a  li¬ 
gature  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  at  a  di.stance 
from  a  wound  in  an 
artery,  the  blood 
may  be  carried  liack 
again  into  the  artery 
above  and  below  the 
wounded  spot  by  col¬ 
lateral  vessels.  The 
arrows  indicate  the 
dii'ection  of  the  blood 
current. 


wound  of  the  external  iliac  or  gluteal  by 


Davy’s  lever  passed  uj)  the  rectum  and  made 
to  com]n’ess  the  common  iliac.  M  here  it  is 
imiiracticable  to  control  the  bleeding  in  any 
of  these  ways  the  wound,  if  necessary, 
should  be  sufficiently  enlarged  to  admit  one 
or  two  fingers,  and  the  bleeding  vessel 
having  been  recognised  by  the  escape  of  warm  blood  should  then 
be  compressed  by  the  linger,  the  wound  further  enlarged,  and  the 
artery  secured  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant  before  the  linger  is 
removed  from  the  bleecbng  spot. 

Should  gangrene  ensue  after  ligature,  and  sjiread  rajiidD ,  amim- 
tation  must  be  ])erformed  at  the  seat  of  ligature ;  but  if  it  in\  ob  es 
only  one  or  two  fingers  or  toes,  or  sju’eads  slowly,  a  line  of  demai- 
cation  should  be  waited  for  before  amputating. 
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Traumatic  axeurysm. — Two  forms  are  described,  the  diffuse 
and  the  cii’cumsciibed. 

The  diffuse  is  practically  a  ruptured  or  wounded  artery  with  extra¬ 
vasation  of  blood  into  the  tissrres.  There  is  no  attempt  at  the 
formation  of  a  sac,  and  the  term  aireurysm  apiilied  to  it  is  mis¬ 
leading.  (8ee  Eujitru’ed  Artery,  p.  175.) 

The  circumscribed  may  be  formed  in  several  ways,  as  already 
stated  rrnder  Euptiu-e  aird  Wourrds  of  i\j'teries.  Thrrs,  1.  Arr  artery 
may  be  wounded,  pressm’e  be  applied,  the  exteriral  wound  heal,  arrd 
blood  slowly  escape  into  the  tis.srres.  2.  Arr  ariery  may  be  wounded, 
heal,  arrd  the  cicatrix  subseqirently  jield.  3.  An  artery  may  withorrt 
external  worrnd  be  prrnctrrred  by  a  fragirrent  of  fractru'ed  borre, 
or  torn  in  redircing  a  dislocation,  and  blood  in  either  case  be  ex- 
travasated  into  the  tissrres.  4.  An  artery  may  be  wounded  but  rrot 
irenetrated,  and  the  urrinjured  coat  or  coats  rna}'  jield  to  the  pressure 
of  the  blood.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  soft  tissues  arorrnd  become 
c'jirdensed  arrd  for-ur  the  sac  of  the  airerrrysm.  Where  the  aneurysm 
is  prodirced  by  the  jnelding  of  anj'  portiorr  of  the  arterial  coat,  this 
at  fir'st  will  form  the  sac,  brrt  sooner  or  later  it  will  give  way,  and 
the  sac  will  their  be  fonned  by  the  condensation  of  the  soft  tissues 
around,  as  when  the  blood  escapes  dii'ectly  uito  the  tissues.  The 
com-se,  termination,  and  signs  of  a  circumscrdbed  traumatic  aneu- 
iy.snr  are  similar  to  those  of  a  spontaneous  aneurj^sm.  The  treatment, 
however,  inasmuch  as  the  artery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sac 
will  probably  be  healthy,  differs  from  the  treatment  of  a  spontaneous 
aneurysm,  in  that  the  artery  may  be  tied  immediately  above  the 
sac,  or  the  sac  may  be  laid  open  and  the  vessel  tied  above  and  below. 
Thus,  if  the  injured  artery  is  small,  it  may  be  tied  above  and  below ;  if 
large,  immediately  above,  unless  the  aneurysm  threatens  to  bur'st, 
under  which  cir-cumstances  the  aneru'ysm  should  be  laid  open  and 
the  artery  tied  where  it  enters  and  leaves  the  sac. 

Arterio-vexous  axeurysm  is  a  prdsating  tumour  depending 
upon  an  abnormal  communication  of  an  ardery  with  a  vein.  Ther’O 
are  two  kinds :  in  one  the  communication  between  the  artery  and  vein 
is  dir-ect  (Fig.  58a),  and  the  arterial  blood  is  forced  into  the  vein  at 
each  beat  of  the  heart,  causing  its  walls  to  be  dilated  into  a  fusiform 
or  sac-like  .swelling  {aueuri/snud  varix) ;  in  the  other  (Fig.  58b),  the 
blood  first  })asses  into  a  small  aneurysm  foi'ined  by  condensation  of 
the  tissrres  between  the  artery  and  vein  and  thence  into  the  vein,  the 
ddatation  of  the  vein  being  consocprently  loss  than  in  the  preceding 
variety  {varicose  aneurysm).  Eoth  forms  may  occur  spontaneously, 
but  are  usually  the  resrdt  of  some  injury,  as  a  stab,  wounding  the 
walls  of  both  vessels.  The  lesion  was  of  common  occurrence  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  when  venesection  was  in  vogue,  the  lancet  passing 
through  the  median  basilic  vein  and  bicijutal  fascia  into  the  sub¬ 
jacent  brachial  arfery.  tihjus.—Xn  aneurysmal  varix  gives  rise  to 
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u  pulsating  tiunoiu’  in  wliicli  a  peculiar  bruit,  compared  to  the  buzz¬ 
ing  of  a  fly  in  a  paper  box,  is  beard.  The  artery  is  dilatedand  thinned 
above  owing  to  the  impediment  to  the  circulation,  and  is  smaller 


below ;  whilst  the  vein  is  dilatcal,  especially  above,  and  pidsates. 
In  varicose  aneurysm,  in  addition  to  the  above  signs,  which  are 
common  to  both  forms,  an  ordinarj'^  aneurysmal  bruit  can  be  heard, 
aneurysmal  varix 


Treatment. — In 


some  form  of  elastic  support 
shoidd  be  applied,  or  if  the 
swelling  is  increasing  the  artery 
tied  above  and  below  its  point 
of  communication  with  the  vein. 
In  varicose  anem-ysm  pressiu-e 
maj'  fii’st  be  ajiiilied  to  the 
artery  above  the  sac,  combined 
with  dii’ect  pressm-e  on  the  sac. 
If  this  fails  the  artery  must  be 
tied  above  and  below  the  sac, 
since  if  left  to  natm’e  there  is 
grave  danger  of  ruptime  and 
hmmorrhage.  ^A'hen  the  carotid 
or  the  femoral  arterj'  and  the 
adjoining  veins  are  the  subject 
of  the  lesion,  no  operative 
ti'eatment  as  a  I'ule  should  be 
undertaken  unless  the  lesion  is 
recent,  and  the  blood  as  well  as  passing  intf)  the  vein  is  being  like¬ 
wise  extravasated  into  the  tissues,  and  threatening  to  break  tlu-ough 
the  external  wound.  In  such  a  case,  should  ])ressiu’e  applied  to  the 
mam  artery  and  over  the  site  of  the  wound  fail,  the  artery  must 
be  cut  down  upon  and  tied  above  and  below  the  wound.  Unless 
pressm’e  controls  the  heemoi-rhage  from  the  vein  a  lateral  ligatime 
must  bo  placed  on  the  wound  in  its  wall,  or  if  the  wound  is  too 
large  to  admit  of  tlais  being  done,  the  whole  vein  may  be  tied  above 
and  below  the  wound,  and  then  divided  between  the  ligatm-es. 


Fig.  58. — Diagram  of  arterio-venou*^ 
aneurysm,  a.  Aneurysmal  varix. 
B.  Varicose  aneurysm. 


IXJURIES  OF  VEIXS. 

Eupture  or  subcutaneous  laceration  of  a  vein  occasionally  ocem-s 
from  causes  similar  to  those  producing  ruptiu’e  of  an  artery,  an 
accident  moreover  with  which  it  is  frequently  associated.  hen 
the  vein  is  of  large  size  much  blood  may  bo  extravixsated  into  the 
tissues  and  may  produce  gangnme  by  pressiire  on  the  vessels 
cari'ying  on  the  collateral  cii’culation ,  though  such  a  result  is  much 
loss  common  than  after  rupture  of  an  artoi-y.  The  blood,  cxcejjt 
when  the  extravasation  is  large,  is  usually  absorbed,  but  may  break 
down  and  suppm’ation  ensue. 
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WouxDS. — Punctured  and  incised  womrds  when  small  and  parallel 
to  the  long  axis  of  even  large  veins  readily  heal  by  adhesive  inflam¬ 
mation  without  obliteration  of  the  Imnen  of  the  vessel.  At  tunes, 
however,  a  clot  may  form  in  the  wound,  and  successive  layers  be 
deposited  upon  it  until  ultimately  the  vein  is  occluded.  When  a 
vein  is  comijletelj^  cut  across,  as  in  ainjmtations,  it  usually  collapses 
as  far  as  the  next  pair  of  valves,  a  clot  forms  as  high  as  the  first 
collateral  branch,  and  the  vein  becomes  iiermanently  occluded  in  a 
way  similar  to  that  described  under  Healing  of  Wounded  Ai'teries. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  vein-wall  containing  less  elastic 
and  muscular  tissue  than  an  arterjq  bleeding  sometunes  continues 
unless  sto^iped  artiflcially. 

Treatment. — When  the  wound  is  a  mere  j)unctm’e  in  the  continuity 
of  the  vein,  unless  it  is  found  that  pressmu  will  control  the  haemor¬ 
rhage,  the  coats  should  be  nqiped  up  by  forceps  and  a  lateral  ligatiue 
ap^ilied.  If  a  vein  continues  to  bleed  diming  an  amjmtation  it 
should  be  tied  hke  an  arteiy.  A  large  wound,  or  one  made  in  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  a  large  vein,  necessitates  ligature  of  the  vein 
in  two  2ilaces,  and  the  division  of  the  vessel  between  the  two  hgatui'es. 

The  dangers  of  ivoiinds  of  veins  are: — 1.  HmmoiThage.  2.  In¬ 
flammation  of  a  sejitic  character,  and  the  attendant  risks  of  blood- 
poisoning  from  the  detachment  of  the  infected  clots.  3.  Entrance 
of  ah'. 

Extraxce  of  air  into  veins  is  fortunately  a  rare  accident.  It 
sometimes  hapiiens  in  operations  about  the  root  of  the  neck 
where  the  disiiosition  of  the  cervical  fascia  jirevents  the  veins  col- 
lajising  and  thus  allows  air  to  bo  sucked  in  dui’ing  insjiuation.  Air 
is  known  to  havu  entered  a  vein  by  the  hissing  sound  dming 
insjiiiation,  the  escajie  of  frothy  blood  from  the  vein  on  exjiii'ation, 
the  lugent  dysimcea,  and  the  state  of  collajise  into  wliich  the  patient 
immediately  falls.  On  listening  over  the  heart  a  jicculiar  chiuming 
sound  can  be  heard.  Heath  in  fatal  cases  usually  occurs  in  a  few 
routes  and  is  due  to  the  admixture  of  blood  and  ah-  preventino- 
the  cu-culation  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  and  so  causing 
distension  and  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Treatment.— 
iho  finger  sho^d  at  once  be  jilaced  over  the  hole  in  the  veui  to 
prevent  more  air  entering,  and  a  clamp  or  ligature  applied  as  soon 
as  practicable.  Poiuing  water  into  the  wound  has  been  suggested 
both  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  further  entrance  of  air  during 
insimution,  and  of  allowing  that  which  is  already  in  to  bubble  out 
(  unng  exphation.  The  patient  .should  be  jilaced  with  his  head  low 
to  ensiue  a  sufficient  siqiply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  for  the  same 
piu-jiose  tho  arteries  of  tlic  extremities  should  be  compressed  whilst 
injections  of  other  or  brandy  should  be  given  subcutaneously  to 
stiinulate  the  heart.  vVrtificial  re.spiration  should  not  be  performed 
till  tho  vein  is  secured,  lest  more  air  be  sucked  in .  To  guard  ao'ainst 
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the  accident  the  veins  should  he  clanijied  hefore  division,  and  in 
removing  a  tuinoiu'  traction  should  not  be  Jiiade  at  the  moment  the 
vein  is  severed. 

IXJDllIES  01'  NERVES. 

Wounds  of  nerves. — nerve  may  be  completely  or  pai-tially 
divided,  and  the  wound  may  be  of  an  incised,  lacerated,  contused, 
or  punctui'ed  character. 

Pathologij. — After  complete  division  of  a  nerve  the  divided  ends 
slightly  retract,  and  should  imion  not  be  effected,  either  natm-ally 
or  by  sui'gical  means,  the  portion  of  nerve  below  the  injmy  being 
cut  off  from  its  trophic  centre,  undergoes  atrophy  and  degenerates 
throughout  its  entii'e  length  ( Wallerian  degeneration').  In  the 
meanwhile  the  ijortion  of  nerve  immediately  above  the  womid  is 
converted  into  a  bulbous  swelling  by  the  proliferation  of  the  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  sheath  and  its  prolongations  within  the  nerve.  The 
nerve-fibres  within  the  bulbous  end,  being  compressed  by  the  newly- 
formed  fibrous  tissue,  undergo  atrojjhy  and  degeneration,  but  the  rest 
of  the  nerve  above  the  injui'y  remains  unimjiaii-ed.  On  microscopic 
examination  of  the  bulbous  end,  nmnerous  j'oung  nerve-fibres  ai'e 
seen  in  the  fibrous  tissue  (Bowlby).  Should  union  on  the  other 
hand  occm’,  the  process  by  which  it  is  effected  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 
Inflammatory  material  is  thrown  out  between  the  divided  ends,  and 
forms  a  delicate  fibrous  network  bridging  the  gap;  into  this  the 
axis-cylinders  of  the  upper  end  are  said  to  grow  out  and  unite  with 
the  degenerated  axis-c}'linders  in  the  lower  end,  which  then 
becomes  gradually  restored  from  above  downwards.  By  some  it  is 
believed  that  new  axis-cylinders  “  are  developed  from  the  nuclei  of 
the  sheath  of  Schwann  in  both  the  proximal  and  peripheral  ends  ” 
(Bowlby).  The  exact  manner,  however,  in  which  the  union  and 
regeneration  of  the  nerve  is  brought  about  is  hai’dly  accm-ately 
known.  When  a  nerve  is  only  partially  cut  across,  the  divided 
portions  may  unite  in  the  way  above  described,  or  they  may  become 
involved  in  the  scar  resulting  on  the  healing  of  the  soft  tissues  and 
then  prove  a  soiuce  of  much  iir-itation  to  the  re.st  of  the  nerve. 

The  effects  of  wounds  of  nerves  in  addition  to  the  degeneration  (»t 
the  poifion  below  the  wound  are  : — 1.  Paralysis  of  motion  and  sen¬ 
sation  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerve.  2.  Snbse(pient  wasting, 
atrophy,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  i)aralysed  muscles.  3. 
Cei-taiu  trophic  changes  in  the  tissues  whose  nutrition  is  presided 
over  by  the  injui'ed  nerve,  such  as  a  glazed,  smooth,  cold  and  bluish- 
red  condition  of  the  sldn,  falling  off  of  the  hair,  cracking  and 
deformity  of  the  nails,  local  ulcerations  and  gangrene  of  the  fingers, 
&c.  4.  A  marked  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the  i)art,  which 

may  be  preceded  for  a  few  days  or  even  a  few  weeks  by  a  slight 
increase  of  two  or  three  degi'ees.  o.  Affections  of  the  joints  re- 
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sembliiig  rlieiuiiati.siii,  and  apt  to  teriuiuate  in  more  or  less  complete 
ankylosis,  d.  Ascending  neuritis,  whicli  is  attended  with  severe 
jiain  in  the  cicatrix,  pain  shooting  up  the  nerve,  and  pain  in  the 
lu-ea  of  its  distribution,  and  7.  Very  rarely,  changes  in  the  nerve- 
centres  of  a  functional  or  of  an  organic  natiu'e. 

Sif/ns. — The  immediate  sjunptoms  are  loss  of  function  hi  the  parts 
supjilied  by  the  nerve,  'vi^.,  muscular  paralysis,  local  amesthesia, 
or  loss  of  special  sense,  according  as  a  motor,  sensory,  or  nerve  of 
special  sense  is  injured.  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  nerve  both  motion 
and  sensation  will  be  lost ;  but  sensation  in  some  instances  may  be 
partially  restored  in  a  few  days  through  auastomosmg  branches 
from  other  nerves.  The  remoter  symptoms  are  wasting  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  tropic  changes  of  the  skin,  nails,  &c.,  ah'eady 
alluded  to,  and  sometimes  pain  in  the  cicatrix,  and  in  the  coiu’se  of 
the  nerve  and  its  peiipheral  distribution.  The  muscles  exhibit  to 
electrical  tests  the  reaction  of  degenerativn,  they  do  not  respond 
to  the  Faradic  ciuTent,  but  contract  on  the  apiihcation  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  cmrent  of  less  strength  than  that  necessaiy  to  cause  the 
contraction  of  noimal  muscles ;  the  contraction  elicited,  moreover, 
is  slow,  long,  and  tetanic ;  and  the  sequence  of  ijolar  reaction  is 
altered  {AOC.XJCC.  instead  of  C(JC.>ACC.).  Them  response, 
howevei',  to  the  continuous  cm-rent  becomes  less  and  less  till  they 
finally  cease  to  contiact  at  all.  As  a  consequence  of  the  degenera¬ 
tion  of  tlie  affected  muscles  their  ojjponents  undergo  adaptive 
shortening,  thus  producing  various  deformities,  as  for  example  the 
hanuner  fingers  {main  en  seen  aftei'  tUvision  of  the  ulnar 

nerve. 

The  treatment  varies  according  as  the  wound  of  the  nerve  is  recent 
or  of  long  stamhng.  In  the  former  case  the  nerve  should  be  sought 
in  the  wound,  the  divided  end  sutured,  the  hmb  placed  at  rest  on  a 
sphnt  in  such  a  position  that  the  united  ends  are  not  subjected  to 
tensioj),  and  every  effort  subsequently  made  to  obtain  hearing  of  the 
wound  of  the  soft  parts  by  the  fu’st  intention.  If  the  divided  ends 
of  the  nerve  are  lacerated  or  conriised,  the  injxmed  iiortions  should 
be  cleanly  cut  away  before  applvdng  the  sutimes.  If  the  uervo  is 
only  paitiaUy  divided  tlie  divided  X)arts  .rimidd  bo  sutiired.  The 
sutures,  consisting  of  tine  China  twist,  slnudd  be  jjassed  with  a  small 
cimved  needle  through  the  .sheath  of  the  nerve  in  four  or  five  X)laces. 
At  St.  Bartholomew’s  one  of  the  sutures  is  generally  x)assed  com¬ 
pletely  through  the  neive,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  divided 
ends,  to  ensure  a  better  hold.  In  every  recent  woimd  it  should  be 
as  much  a  matter  of  routine  to  sutm-e  large  nerves  if  divided,  as  to 
tie  wounded  arteries.  If  the  nerve  does  not  unite,  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  xmocime  union  after  the  wound  has  healed,  as  may  also 
bo  done  in  long-standing  cases  of  non-union,  though  many  months 
or  even  a  year  or  two  may  have  elapsed.  An  incision  "over  the 
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ununited  ends  should  be  made  parallel  to  the  nerve,  the  bulbous 
upper  end  of  which  can  generally  be  felt  through  the  soft  tissues. 
The  ends,  which  may  have  retracted  so  as  to  he  as  much  as  an  mch  or 
more  apart,  should  he  sought,  the  bulbous  ends  shaved  away  little  by 
little  with  a  sharp  scalpel  till  plenty  of  nerve-fibres  are  seen  on  the 
sm-face  of  the  section,  the  lower  end  also  refreshed  and  the  two 
united  in  the  manner  described  above.  Where  the  ends  are  em- 
hodded  in  much  cicatricial  tissue  they  should  he  freed  by  careful 
dissection,  and  when  much  separated  stretched  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  apposition.  If  the  nerve  is  oidy  partially  divided,  and  the  divided 
portions  ai’e  hound  down  by  cicatricial  tissue,  the  injui'ed  segment 
of  nerve,  in  its  entire  thickness,  .should  he  cut  away  before  applying 
the  sutiu'cs.  In  some  instances  sensation  may  retrun  within  twenty- 
fom-  hours  of  suture ;  hut  it  may  he  more  than  a  year  in  long¬ 
standing  cases  before  the  fimction  of  the  nerve  is  re.stored.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  supplied  by  it  should  be 
promoted  by  wirrmth,  and  the  muscles  prevented  as  much  as  possible 
from  degenerating  by  galvanism,  massage,  fiiction,  and  passive 
movements. 

Transplantation  of  nerves  or  nerve-grafting. — Since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Mayo  Eobson’s  successful  case  of  transplantation  of  a  portion 
of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  taken  fi'om  an  amputated  limb,  in  the  gap 
left  in  the  median  nerve  on  the  removal  of  a  tumoui’,  the  operation 
of  nerve-grafting  has  become  a  recognised  siu'gical  procedure.  In 
some  cases,  also,  a  piece  of  nerve  has  been  taken  from  an  animal 
for  the  same  purpose.  An  attempt  to  restore  the  fimction  of  the 
nerve  in  this  way  may  be  made  where  the  proximal  and  the  distal 
ends  of  a  divided  nerve  cannot  be  brought  hito  apposition,  as,  for 
instance,  after  a  portion  of  nerve  has  been  destroyed  in  a  compoimd 
fi’actru’e,  or  after  a  portion  of  nerve,  damaged  by  the  contraction  of 
cicatricial  tissue,  by  the  formation  of  callus  or  by  the  gro\vth  of  a 
tumour-  in  its  substance,  has  been  removed.  The  conditions  for 
success  are  : — Great  care  in  dissecting  out  and  handling  the  nerve, 
its  immediate  transference,  the  employment  of  a  single  sutru-e  at 
each  end,  the  avoidance  of  aU  tension,  strict  asepsis,  and  immediate 
union  of  the  wound  of  the  soft  parts. 

SUBCUTAJSUOUS  RUPTURE  of  a  nerve  is  rare,  but  is  occasionally 
met  with  as  the  result  of  a  severe  twist  or  wrench.  I  have  seen  it 
twice  in  the  peroneal  nerve  where  it  winds  round  the  head  of  the 
fibula.  It  is  attended  with  severe  pain  at  the  time  of  injury, 
perhaps  also  referred  to  the  periphery  of  the  nerve,  and  the  gradual 
formation  of  a  bulbous  swelling  on  the  nerve  immediately  above  the 
ruptui-o.  The  same  effects  follow  as  in  ihvision  of  a  nerve  in  an  open 
wound.  The  treatment  is  also  .similar.  _ 

In  the  evulsion  of  a  limb  the  nerves  may  bo  torn  away  from  their 
roots,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  boy  recently  in  I8t.  Bartholomew  s 
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Hospital,  whose  leg  was  torn  off  above  the  luiee,  biinging  with  it 
the  whole  sciatic  nerve  as  far  as  its  oiigin  from  the  spinal  cord. 

Compression  of  a  nerve  occasions  numbness  and  tingling,  and, 
if  severe  and  prolonged,  jiartial  or  complete  paralysis  of  the  parts 
suiiphed  hj"  it,  and  the  series  of  changes  described  in  the  last  section. 
As  exampies  may  ho  mentioned  crutch-palsy  due  to  the  pressure  of 
a  crutch  upon  the  large  neiwes  in  the  axilla ;  the  dropped  wrist  from 
the  involvement  of  the  inusculo-sjiii'al  nerve  in  the  callus  in  fracture 
of  the  humerus  ;  the  tingling,  numbness  and  partial  paralysis  some¬ 
times  following  dislocations  of  tho  .shoulder  from  the  pressui’e  of  the 
head  of  the  disjdaced  hone  on  the  brachial  plexus ;  the  pain  caused 
by  the  pressure  of  a  tunioiu'  on  a  nerve;  the  “  puis  and  needles” 
felt  in  the  feet  after  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  from  compression 
of  the  sciatic  nerve,  &c.  The  treatment  consists  in  releasing,  if 
practicable,  the  nerve  fr-om  the  compressing  agent.  If  a  wound  of 
the  soft  tissues  is  necessary  to  accoinpli.sh  this  object,  healing  with¬ 
out  siipjiuration  should  be  obtained,  if  possible,  as  otherwise  the  nerve 
may  become  again  compressed  by  the  resulting  scar-tissue. 

Contusions  oe  nerves. — A  familiar  example  of  this  injury  is  a 
blow  on  the  ulnar  nerve,  as  it  lies  behind  the  internal  condyle. 
There  is  intense  pain  at  the  spot  struck,  and  shooting  pains  and 
“pins  and  needles”  in  the  paris  supplied  by  the  nerve.  These 
sjunptoms  pass  off  shorily,  but  occasionally  they  may  be  more 
severe  and  last  for  several  weeks,  in  which  case  there  is  probably 
some  effusion  of  blood  in  the  nerve.  In  rare  instances  ascending 
neiultis,  p8rsi.stent  neuralgia,  or  even  paralysis,  and  changes  similar 
to  those  observed  after  complete  division  of  a  nerve,  may  follow. 

Foreign  bodies  in  nerves. — A  portion  of  a  needle  broken  off 
in  a  nerve,  tho  lodgment  of  small  shot  from  a  gun  accident,  &c., 
may  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  nerve,  persistent  inltation 
and  pain  at  the  injured  spot,  spasm  in  the  muscles,  and  jrain  or 
tingling  in  the  paids  supplied  by  the  nerve.  Such  accidents  have 
occasionally  bocn  followed  by  epileptifonn  conviilsions.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  cut  down  upon  and  remove  tho  foreign  body. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Diseases  or  Special  Tissues. 

DISEASE  OE  BOXE. 

Diseases  oe  Bone  may  be  classified  into  those  depending  upon 
—  1.  Infiauimation  and  its  results.  2.  Simple  defect  or  increase  in 
nutrition.  3.  Constitutional  dj^scrasia ;  and  4.  New  growths. 


1.  Inflammation  and  its  Jtesidts. 

Inelammation  oe  bone. — In  studj-ing  infiammation  of  bone  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  in  the  soft  parts  of  bone,  — the 
periosteum,  the  medullary  membrane,  and  the  delicate  vascular 
connective  ti.ssue  which  pervades  the  Haversian  canals  and  cancelli 
that  the  infiammation  occurs,  and  that  the  pathological  process, 
though  somewhat  modified  by  the  hard  and  resisting  nature  of  the 
osseous  framework,  is  essentially  similar  to  that  wliich  occurs  hi 
the  soft  tissues.  The  same  vascular  and  exudative  changes  ensue, 
and  are  accompanied  by  the  like  phenomena  of  redness,  heat,  pahi 
and  swellhig.  The  infiammation,  moreover,  may  be  of  a  simple 
and  local,  or  of  a  diffuse  and  septic  or  mfective  character,  and  vari¬ 
ously  influenced  by  such  constitutional  states  as  syphilis,  struma, 
gout,  and  rheumatism,  or  by  the  presence  of  mhiary  tubercle. 
Eurther,  it  may  terminate  in  resolution,  or,  in  sclerosis,  caries, 
necrosis,  or  suppruation,  conditions  comparable  to  fibroid  thicken¬ 
ing,  ulceration,  gangrene  and  suppruatiou  of  soft  parts.  Dn 
account  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  bone  with  the  peiiostenm 
and  medullary  membrane  infiammation  is  seldom  limited  to  an^  of 
these  structui'es,  and  when  one  is  affected  the  others  generally 
soon  become  also  involved.  Accorthng,  however,  as  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  begins  in,  or  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  peiiostenm,  mednlla  oi 
bone,  the  disease  for  convenience  is  spoken  of  as  periostitis,  osteo¬ 
myelitis,  and  osteitis.  _  ...  i  •  a  « 

Peb,iostiti.s,  or  inflammation  beginning  m  or  chiefly  anectuig 

the  peiiostemn,  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  .  ,  ,  , 

Acute  rERloSTiTis  may  occiu-  (1)  as  a  sunple  local,  or  (2)  as  a 
diffuse  and  infective  inflammation,  the  former  being  generally  tlie 
result  of  some  local  injury,  the  latter  of  some  severe  constitutional 
dyscrasia. 
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Acute  simple  periostitis  is  generally  the  result  ot  a  local 
injury,  and  occiii’s  most  frequently  in  the  tibia,  that  bone  being 
most  exposed  to  injuiies,  as  kicks,  blows,  &c.  PathoJo<ji/.  The 
inflammation  is  of  the  oribnary,  simjile  liind,  and  usually  ter¬ 
minates  in  resolution ;  occasionally,  however,  suppuration  occurs, 
attended  hv  some  su])erficial  necrosis,  or  the  inflammation  may 
become  chronic.  iSipnptoms. — There  is  acute  throbbing  pain,  bi- 
creased  on  ])i'essure,  and  worse  at  night.  If  the  bone  is  superficial, 
as  hi  the  case  of  the  tibia,  there  may  he  also  local  redness  of  the 
skin,  oedema,  heat,  and  evident  swelling  over  the  bone,  followed, 
should  suppuration  occiu’,  by  fluctuation.  Treatment. — Rest,  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  ])art,  and  the  application  of  cold,  with  perhaps  a  few 
leeches,  will  usually  suffice ;  hut  should  suppuration  threaten,  hot 
horacic  poultices  should  he  put  on,  and  a  free  incision  made  as  soon 
as  ]ms  has  formed.  Opium  may  ho  inquired  to  relieve  jiain. 

Diffuse  iXFECTms  periostitis,  sometimes  known  as  “  acute 
necrosis,”  is  always  of  a  gi'ave  nature,  as  not  only  may  it  lead  to 
the  death  of  lai’ge  portions  of  hone,  Imt  it  may  also  terminate  fatally 
from  septicfemia  or  ])ymmia. 

Cause. — It  generally  occurs  in  debilitated  childinn  following  upon 
some  slight  injuiy,  as  a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  jiart.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  it  depends  upon  some  con.stitutional  mischief,  and 
that  such  local  hifluences  as  injury,  cold,  &c.,  although  they  may 
act  as  slight  exciting  causes,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
It  also  occui's  as  a  sequela  of  the  continued  fovei’s.  From  the  con- 
.stancy  with  which  micro-orgauisms  {staph  ijloaieci ,  strejitococci)  have 
been  found  in  the  pus,  it  is  now  generally  believed  to  depend, 
chiefly  or  in  paid,  in  some  way,  on  then-  ijresence  in  the  system. 
Pathology. — The  disease  ajipears  to  begin  generally,  as  here 
described,  as  an  acute  infective  inflammation  of  the  periosteum 
which  rapidly  spreads  through  the  hone  to  the  medulla ;  but  some 
heheve  that  it  begins  in  the  medulla,  and  thence  spreads  to  the 
periosteum.  In  any  case  pus  is  rapidly  formed  beneath  the  perios¬ 
teum,  stripping  the  latter  from  the  bone,  which  thus  cut  off  from 
its  nutrient  supply  dies.  Sometimes  the  whole  diaphysis  may  thus 
perish.  The  epiphyses,  however,  generally  escape,  as  they  are 
supplied  by  a  separate  set  of  vessels,  wliich,  as  long  as  the  epiphysial 
cartilage  remains  unossified,  do  not  anastomose  with  those  of  the 
diaiihy.sis.  For  the  like  reason  the  joints  usually  esea2ie,  but  as 
the  periosteum  is  continuous  with  their  capsular  ligament  the 
inflammation  may  at  times  sju'ead  to  them  through  this  structure. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — The  disease  is  attended  with  severe 
inflammatory  fever,  and  is  often  preceded  by  a  rigor,  and  some¬ 
times  accomiianied  liy  deluium.  The  shafts  of  the  long  bones  are 
most  frequently  attacked,  especially  the  lower  end  of  the  femur 
the  tibia,  and  the  humerus.  The  nature  of  the  local  mischief  mav 
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not  at  first  be  recognised  and  the  affection  may  be  mistaken  for 
acute  rbcumatism,  but  the  deep-seated  intense  pain  wliicli  becomes 
agonbiing  on  the  least  attempt  at  handling  soon  makes  it  probalde 
that  the  iieriosteum  is  affected.  The  soft  i)arts  coveiing  the  bone 
become  swollen  and  uidematous,  the  skin  white  and  waxy  lookii\g, 
and  later  dusky  red,  clearly  indicating  the  presence  of  deep-seated 
suppm-ation.  From  abscess,  however,  it  cannot  always  be  diagnosed, 
excejit  by  an  exploratory  incision  which  will  disclose  bare  bone.  Should 
one  of  the  neighbouiing  joints  become  involved  the  symptoms  be¬ 
come  more  urgent  and  the  local  signs  of  acute  arthritis  suiiervene. 
Signs  of  blood-poisoning  now  frequently  manifest  themselves,  and 
the  jjatient  may  rapidly  succumb  to  septica3mia  or  pycemia.  Shoiild 
recovery  take  place  it  is  usually  with  the  loss  of  considerable  portions 
of  bone,  and  after  months  of  suffering,  or  it  may  be  with  a  stiff 
joint  or  the  loss  of  a  limb. 

Treatment. — Immediately  the  natiu'c  of  the  disease  is  discovered 
a  free  incision  should  be  made  to  the  bone  under  the  strictest  anti¬ 
septic  i)recautions,  and  the  wound  dinssod  with  sal  alembroth  gauze 
or  similar  antiseptic  material.  Abundant  fluid  noiu'i.shment,  and 
probably  stimulants,  will  bo  required  with  large  doses  of  quinine 
if  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  supervene.  Shoidd  a  joint  become 
involved  and  suppiu-ate  it  must  be  laid  freely  open  and  di-essed 
antiseptically ;  whilst  if  the  Avound  leading  to  the  dead  bone  be¬ 
comes  Semitic,  and  signs  of  sapra?mia  occm',  the  question  of  amputa¬ 
tion  must  be  raised.  The  iiecessity  of  an  early  incision  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon,  as  by  its  means  extensive  denudation  of  the 
bone  and  necrosis  may  frequently  be  averted,  and  the  risks  of 
blood-poisoning  greatly  reduced.  Should  necrosis  occur-,  the  dead 
bone  will  have  to  be  removed  when  it  has  become  loose.  Sub¬ 
periosteal  resection  of  the  whole  of  a  diaphysis  is  recommended  by 
some  surgeons  as  a  means  of  preveirting  or  lessening  the  danger  of 
blood-poisoning,  but  the  operation  does  not  ajrpear  to  have  met 
with  much  favoru-.  During  the  last  year  I  removed  the  whole 
diaphysis  of  the  ulna,  with  the  result  that  all  constitutional  symptoms 
ceased  at  once  and  the  boy  made  an  excellent  recovery,  but  up  to 
the  present  there  is  no  sign  of  the  formation  of  new  bone. 

CiiEOXrc  TEEIOSTITIS  is  nearly  always  associated  with  some 
amount  of  inflammation  of  the  subj  acent  bone,  and  is  generally  limited 
in  extent,  constituting  what  is  commonly  called  a  node.  Oa  »?e.— It  is 
mostly  due  to  syphilis,  but  may  be  of  rheumatic,  tuberculous,  or 
traumatic  origin,  or  caused  by  the  spread  of  inflammation  from  an 
ulcer  of  the  soft  parts.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  a  sequela  of  tyi)hoid 
and  other  of  the  continued  fevers.  The  ])eriostoum 

becomes  swollen  and  thickened  from  small-cell-inhltiation  of  its 
deeper  layers,  whilst  a  similar  inhltration  occurs  in  the  llavei.sian 
canals  of  the  contiguous  bone.  The  inflammatory  material  may. 
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iinder  appropriate  ti’eatment,  be  absorbed ;  or  it  may  undergo 
ossification,  or  more  rarely  break  down  into  pus  leading  to  cai’ies 
or  sometimes  to  necrosis  of  tlie  subjacent  bone.  The  ossifying 
variety  (see  Fig.  o9),  or  the  hard  node  as  it  is  called  when  cii'cum- 
scribed  in  extent,  is  moi'e  common  in  the  long  bones,  the 
su])2nu'ating  or  soft  node  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  A  sup- 
l)m'ating  node  in  the  extremities  is  probably  always  of  tuberculous 
origin ;  a  suppmuting  node  oil  the  cranium  is  generally  sj'philitic. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — The  patient  commonly  complains  of  a 
deep-seated,  dull,  boring  jiain,  worse  by  night  than  by  day.  On 
examination  a  hai'd,  ii'regrdar  swelling  of  the 
bone  is  felt,  not  as  a  rule  very  painful  on  hand¬ 
ling,  and  not  accomiianied  by  ledness  of  the 
skin.  On  the  head  the  swelling  is  soft  and 
fluctuating,  and  may  have  to  be  chagnosed 
from  an  abscess,  new  gi'owth,  or  sebaceous 
cyst.  Its  evident  connection  with  the  bone, 
the  history  of  syphilis,  the  effect  of  ti'eatment, 
and  if  still  ill  doubt,  exploration  with  a  gi-ooved 
needle,  will  clear  up  the  jioint. 

Treatment. — Iodide  of  jiotassiuiii  is  uscfid  in 
all  forms  of  chi'onic  perio.stitis,  but  it  may  often 
be  necessary  to  give  it  in  large  doses.  In 
the  syphihtic  variety  it  generally  acts  like  a 
chann.  In  the  rheumatic  an  ointiiiont  con- 
tainuig  iodide  of  potassium,  merciuj',  and 
belladonna  may  also  be  used  locally  with 
benefit.  In  the  tuberculous,  cod-liver  oil  and 
sjTup  of  the  iodide  of  uon  should  be  given. 

In  aU  forms  opium  internally  is  indicated 
when  there  is  much  pain.  The  soft  node  on 
the  cranium  should  on  no  account  be  ojienod, 
even  where  the  skin  is  inflamed  and  ajipears 
about  to  give  way,  as  iochde  of  potassium  will 
then  often  promote  complete  resolution. 

OsTEO-MYELiTis,  or  inflammation  beginning  in  or  chiefly  affecting 
the  meduUaiy  membrane  and  cancellous  tissue  of  bone,  may  like 
periostitis  be  acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  osteo-my'elitis  may  also  occiu  as  a  simple  localized, 
or  as  a  diffuse  septic  or  infective  inflammation . 

Simple  acute  osteo-myelitis  is  generally  the  result  of  an 
injiuy  ex2)osing  the  medulla  as  a  com])ound  fracture,  or  the  sawing 
of  a  bone  in  am])utation.  In  the  latter  instance  it  is  usually  (piite 
local,  though  at  times  it  may  spread  a  slight  distance  up  the  bone 
and  cause  a  localized  central  necrosis.  The  secjuostrum  in  such  a 
casejias  commonly  a  conical  form,  in  consequence  of  the  inflamma- 


Fig.  59.  —  Chronic 
periostitis.  (From* 
St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  Mi- 
seum.) 
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tion  as  it  spreads  up  the  medullary  cavity  affecting  less  and  loss  of 
the  surrounding  hone  lamellm.  Ileyond  kee2hng  the  wound  2Jer- 
fectly  ase2)tic  and  removing  the  se(2U0strum  when  loose,  no  S2iecial 
treatment  is  rcquu'ed. 

IfiFFITSE  IXFECTIVE  OR  SEPTIC  OSTEO-Jl YELITIS. —  CailSe. — This 
varietj-  may  he  idio2iathic  (infective)  oi'  traumatic  (se2itic)  in  origin. 
The  idiopathic  \'ai'iety,  like  acute  infective  2ieiiostitis,  usually  occui's 
in  young  and  either  debilitated  or  st'rmnous 
subjects  withoutap2iai’ent  cause,  and  alsolikeitis 
generally  believed  to  depend  upon  the  2iresence 
of  micro-oi'ganisms  (^staphylococci,  streptococci'^ 
in  the  system.  Indeed,  as  ah'eady  .stated,  the 
(bscase  desciibed  as  infective  2ieriostitis  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  some  2)athologi.sts  alwaysto begin  as  an 
infective  osteo-myelitis.  The  traumatic  variety 
a])2)ears  only  tooccur  as  the  result  of  injury  to  the 
interior  (jf  bone.  es2)ecially  where  the  cancellous 
tissue  is  ox])osed,  and  where  the  wound  is  not 
ke2it  ase2)tic.  Hence  it  is  most  often  met  with 
after  com2)omid  fracture,  exci.sions,  am2nitations, 
and  the  02ieration  of  tre2)hining  the  skull. 

Patholoyy. — Whether  idiopathic  or  traumatic 
the  inflammation  ra2ndly  spreads  through  the 
bone  to  the  2'>eiiosteum,  and  (bffuse  su2i2)uia- 
tion  ensues,  the  danger  of  ^sa2n'iemia,  se2)ti- 
cfemia,  and  2)yremia  being  even  gi'eater  than  in 
diffuse  2iei'iostitis  in  conse{2uence  of  the  large  patu¬ 
lous  veins  of  the  medrdla  becoming  filled  with 
2mrulent  and  either  infective  or  se2itic  thrombi. 
The  idio2iathic  form  would  a2)2iear  to  de23end 
u2ion  the  2ires8nce  of  infective  micro-organisms 
{staphylococci,  streptococci)  in  the  s_y.stem;  the 
traumatic  usually  on  these  miciococci  inti’o- 
duced  from  without,  and  heiu'e  is 
2n’eventable  if  the  wound  is  ke2>t  strictly 
ase2itic..  Should  the  2iatient  in  either  case  not 
be  carried  off  in  a  few  days  by  sa2')i'?emia, 
epticcemia,  or  pyremia,  the  whole  dia2')hysis  may  die,  or  su2i2)m’ation 
occur  between  the  dia])hysis  and  e2ni>hyses,  and  destruction  of  the 
neighbouring  joints  ensue  (Fig.  (iO).  In  less  severe  cases  the 
medullary  membrane  may  become  thickened,  and  only  the  layers 
of  bone  immediately  surrounding  it  may  die  {central  necrosis). 

The  symptoms  of  the  idiopathic  form  are  similar  to  those  of  acute 
infective  2')Oi’iostitis  (see  2'>.  189),  save  that  at  first  there  may  be  less 
oedema  and  swelling  of  the  soft  parts;  but  soon  the  periosteum 
becomes  involved,  and  then  the  one  disease  can  hardly  be  distin- 


Fig.  go.  —  Acute 
osteo-rp.3-e]itis  of 
■  tbo  tibia,  with 
destruction  of  tlie 
knee  and  ankle 
joints.  (St.  I’ar- 
tholoniew’s  Hos- 
ihtal  Museum.) 
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giiished  fi’om  tlio  other.  The  septic  or  tramnatic  variety  is  attended 
by  high  fever,  rigors,  and  swelling  and  oedema  of  the  limb,  and  a 
puffy  tumour  of  the  scalp  when  the  diploe  is  involved.  In  the  case 
of  an  amputation  the  wound  looks  mihealthy,  the  flaps  separate, 
and  the  periosteum  recedes,  leaving  the  end  of  the  bone  exposed. 
A  fimgous  mass  of  granulations  generally  proti'udes  from  the 
medulla  of  the  divided  bone. 

Treatment. — -In  the  idiopathic  variety  an  early  and  free  incision 
through  the  peiiosteiun  to  the  hone  should  be  at  once  made.  In 
traumatic  cases  every  effort  should  he  du-octed  towards  rendering 
the  wound  aseptic,  and  ensuring  an  efficient  drain.  Of  late  con¬ 
siderable  success  appears  to  have  attended  the  scraping  out  of  the 
inflamed  medulla  from  the  affected  bone,  and  then  insufflating  the 
cavity  with  iodoform.  The  constitutional  treatment  should  be 
shnilar  to  that  described  under  acute  ‘periostitis.  Should  blood- 
poisoning  (saprcemia)  threaten  the  question  of  amputation  must  be 
raised.  If  this  is  decided  on  it  .should  be  done  through  the  knee-, 
elbow-,  or  shoulder-joints,  if  the  bones  of  the  leg,  forearm,  or  arm 
are  involved,  so  as  to  avoid  again  cutting  through  cancellous  bone. 
Amputation  at  the  hij)- joint  is  in  itself  so  serious  an  operation  that 
it  is  an  open  question  whether  it  should  be  undertaken  in  the  case 
of  osteo-myelitis  of  the  femur.  The  operation,  however,  is  less 
dangerous  than  formerly,  and  as  it  holds  out  the  only  chance  its 
propriety  should  certainly  be  discussed  if  the  case  is  seen  early. 
When  sej)ticEenua  or  jjysemia  is  already  fully  established  amputation 
should  not  be  imdertaken. 

Chroxic  osTEO-innELiTis  can  hardly  be  cbstinguished  fr'om 
chronic  osteitis.  Indeed,  in  chi’onic  inflammation  of  bone  the  soft 
tissues  lining  the  medulla,  cancellous  spaces,  and  Haversian  canals 
are  generally  equally  involved  in  the  process,  as  is  also  frequently 
the  periosteum.  At  times,  however,  the  inflammation  may  bo 
more  or  less  limited  to  the  medullary  membrane,  and  to  the  layers 
of  bone  contiguous  to  it,  and  may  then  terminate  either  in  central 
necrosis,  or  in  ossification  and  the  consequent  obliteration  of  the 
medullary  cavitj^  (osteosclerosis). 

Osteitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  bone  itself,  is  always  associated 
with  some  amount  of  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and  of  the 
medullary  membrane,  and  hence  it  is  often  difficidt  in  any  given 
patliological  specimen  to  determine  whether  it  is  one  primarily  of 
osteitis,  penostitis,  or  osteo-myelitis.  It  may  occiu-  in  any  bone 
or  in  any  part  of  a  bone,  but  is  most  frequent  in  the  cancellous 
ends  of  the  long  bones,  in  the  cancellated  bones  of  the  tarsus  and 
carpus,  and  m  the  bodies  of  the  vertebim.  The  term  osteitis  as 
here  employed  refers  to  a  chronic  or  subacute  inflammation  of  bone 
acute  inflammation  of  bone  being  practically  indistinguishable 
from  acute  osteo-myelitis  or  periostitis,  under  which  it  is  included. 
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The  causes  may  be  precbsposiiig  and  exciting.  Among  the  foiiner 
may  be  mentioned  sy]diilis,  tubercle,  and  rheumatism ;  among  the 
latter  any  local  injury,  and  exposure  to  cold  damj),  or  malarial 
influences. 

Pathology. — As  in  inflammation  of  soft  parts,  the  first  stage  of 
osteitis  is  one  of  increased  vascularity,  the  bone  appearing  red  and 
injected  from  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  Haversian  canals. 
Next,  exudation  and  escape  of  leucocytes  take  place  into  the  delicate 
connective  tissue  occupjungthe  space  between  the  blood-vessels  and 
the  bony  walls  of  the  Haversian  canals  and  cancelb  resiiectivelj’, 
and  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  itself  also 
undergo  proliferation.  The  earthy  salts  are 
loosened  from  their  connection  with  the  animal 
matter,  and  the  bone  lameUm  and  trabeculae 
are  softened,  eaten  into  as  it  were,  and  absorbed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  inflammatoiy  material 
which  here,  as  elsewhere,  assumes  the  foim  of 
a  small-cell-exudation  {granulation-tissue).  The 
bone  is  destroyed  irregularly,  ajiijearing  cres- 
centically  eaten  out  into  spaces  known  as 
Hoiuship’s  lacunce,  in  each  of  which,  and  im¬ 
mediately  in  contact  with  the  bone,  are  foimd 
large  cells  (osteoclasts)  containing  many  nuclei. 
It  is  beheved  that  these  osteoclasts,  which  are 
in  some  way  derived  from  the  inflammatory 
exudation,  take  an  important  though  unknown 
part  in  the  absorption  of  the  bone.  The  bone- 
corpuscles  themselves  are  generally  thought  to 
be  entii-ely  passive,  and  to  take  no  part  in  the 
rarefjung  process.'  In  this  way  the  Haversian 
canals  and  cancelli  become  dilated,  the  com- 
jiactbone  being  thus  converied  into  cancellous, 
and  the  cancellous  fm’ther  widened  out  (see 
Fig.  61).  The  periosteum  and  medullary  membrane  generally  appeal’ 
thickened.  In  inflammation  of  bone,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  soft 
tissues,  several  terminations  may  occiu’.  Thus,  resolution  maj-take 
place,  and  the  bone  resume  more  or  less  its  normal  appearance  ; 
or  the  inflammatory  material  may  imdergo  ossification,  and  the 
bone  become  hard  and  indui’ated  (osteosclerosis  or  osteoplastic  osteitis), 
a  change  comparable  to  that  which  occiu’s  in  the  fibroid  thickening 
of  the  soft  tissues  ;  or  the  rarefjung  process  may  continue  until  the 
affected  poriion  of  bone  is  completely  destrojmd  bj^  the  granulation- 
tissue  (rarefying  osteitis  or  caries),  a  termination  similar  to 
ulceration  ;  or  if  the  inflammation  is  more  acute,  the  vessels  in  the 
Haversian  canals  may  become  strangulated  by  the  pressure  of  the 
inflammatory  material,  and  the  inflamed  portion  of  bone  die 


Fig.  61. — Rarefying 
osteitis.  (St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hos¬ 
pital  Museum.) 
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{necrosis),  a  termination  of  like  nature  to  gangi’ene  of  the  soft 
ti.ssues ;  or  finally,  the  inflammatory  material  may  break  down  into 
pus  {suppuration),  and  an  abscess  be  produced  in  a  way  similar  to 
that  which  occurs  in  the  soft  jiarts. 

Signs  and  diagnosis. — The  signs  vary  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  inflammation,  and  are  similar  to  those  of  simple  periostitis,  and 
when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  osteitis  is  associated  with 
inflammation  of  the  periosteum  the  two  can  hardly  be  distinguished. 
There  is  deep-seated  boring  pain,  worse  at  night  and  increased  on 
exercise,  perhaps  some  slight  oedema,  but  seldom  any  redness  unless 
the  periosteum  is  involved,  and  then  only  when  the  bone  is  super¬ 
ficial.  There  is  at  first  no  swelling  of  the  bone,  though  subsequently 
it  may  becouie  perceptibly  enlarged.  The  deep-seated  character  of 
the  pain,  its  increase  and  long  continuance  after  percussion  of  the 
bone,  with,  possibly,  relief  by  steady  pressm-e,  and  the  absence  of 
much,  if  of  any,  perceptible  swelling,  point  to  osteitis ;  whereas 
liain  of  a  more  superficial  character  and  increased  on  jiressure, 
together  with  an  earlier  appearance  of  swelbng,  indicates  periostitis. 
From  chronic  abscess  it  is  not  always  possible  to  diagnose  osteitis 
though  in  abscess  the  pain  is  generally  more  localized,  and  a  slight 
^neuling  of  the  bone  at  one  spot  may  be  discovered, 

Treatment.-^est,  elevation  of  the  part,  a  few  leeches  in  the  more 
acute  forms,  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  in  some 
instances  meremy,  the  application  of  smaU  bhsters  from  time  to 
tune  m  the  more  chronic  cases,  and  opiates  internaUy  with  opium 
or  belladonna  liniments  externally  to  relieve  pain.  In  obstinate 
cases  linear  osteotomy,  which  consists  in  making  an  incision  down 
to  the  inflamed  bone,  and  continuing  it  into  the  bone  substance  by 
means  of  a  Heys  saw  or  a  chisel,  ^vill,  by  removing  tension, 
generally  give  permanent  reUef  and  prevent  fm-ther  changes  ensu- 
mg  Should  the  existence  of  an  abscess  be  suspected  the  bone  may 
be  diilled  m  several  du-ections  or  a  smaU  trephine  applied.  Where 

101  thesG  cifEGctions  must,  of  coutsg  bo  givGn 
Rareeyixg  osteitis  caries,  or  ulceratiox  of  boxe,  is  com¬ 
parable  to  ulceration  of  the  soft  tissues,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
rarefaction,  molecular  death,  and  loss  of  substance  of  the  boiil 

tissue,  and  the  tendency  of  the  inflammatory  exudation  to  LsZs 
degeneration  and  suppm-ation.  ^uuaiion  to  caseous 

Caase.— Tubercle  and  syphilis  are  undoubtedly  the  most  freouent 
causes  of  caries.  Sometimes,  however  caries  would  + 

depend  on  a  debilitated  state  ot  the  system  in  whicb  tbiw  ” 
evidence  of  tubevcle  or  s„*ili.,  „.nf  to  wlSh't  tem  ^ 

^  “  a®  tesult  o?'“ 

PtUTwlogy.—OariQs,  as  has  aheady  boon  stated,  is  ono  of  the  tor- 
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Diinations  of  osteitis  ;  indeed,  it  is  often  somewhat  difficult  to  say 
where  osteitis  ends  and  caries  begins.  In  caries  the  thinned  and 
eroded  trabeculae  of  the  inflamed  hone  become  still  further  tliinned 
and  eroded  by  the  action  of  the  smaU-cell-exudation  and  osteoclasis 
until  the  affected  portion  of  the  bone  is  completely  destroyed  and 
i-eplaced  by  granulation -tissue.  Undei'  appropriate  treatment  ossi¬ 
fication  of  the  gi’anulation-tissue  may  occau  ;  more  often,  however, 
esiiecially  in  tuberculous  cases,  the  inflammatory  material  imder- 
goes  caseation,  and  may  break  down  into  pus  and  an  abscess  be 
fonned,  which  may  remain  as  such  in  the  interior  of  the  bone  or 
under  the  periosteum,  or  later  may  open  externally,  giving  rise  to  a 
sinus  leading  to  the  disease.  In  other  cases  the  small-cell-exudation 
undergoes  fiuther  proliferation,  and  either  makes  its  way  to  the 
surface  of  the  bone  (Fig.  62),  and  thence  tlu'ough  the  soft  tissues 


Fig.  62. — Diagram  of  caries,  a.  Granulation- tissue  ;  b.  Small-cell-exudation 
destroying  the  bone  ;  c. '  Small-cell-exudation  between  vessels  and  walls  of 
the  Haversian  canals  ;  n.  Normal  bone. 

and  skin,  or  it  perforates  the  articular  cartilage  and  enters  a  joint 
{fimgathuj  caries).  At  other  times  the  granulation -tissue  merely 
ciestroys  the  bone  without  the  production  of  pus  [dry  caries  or  caries 
sicca) ;  whilst  again  the  inflamed  bone  in  the  cenrie  of  the  area  may 
die  en  masse  from  the  cutting-off  of  its  blood  supply,  and  become 
separated  from  the  siuTOunding  bone,  formmg  a  sequestiami  at  the 
centre  of  the  carious  spot  {caries  necrotica).  In  tnbercnlous  cases 
giant-cells  and  the  tubercle  bacillus  have  been  chscovered  in  the 
inflammatory  exudation.  The  favoiulte  sent  of  caries  is  the  can¬ 
cellous  tissue,  whereas  that  of  necrosis  is  the  compact.  Caries  is  most 
frequently  met  wdth  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  in  the  cancellous 
ends  of  the  long  bones,  and  in  the  .short  bones  of  the  tarsus  and 
carpns.  The  tal)ercular  variety,  to  which  many  restrict  the  term 
caries,  is  distingui.shed  by  the  more  marked  tendency  of  the 
inflammatoi'y  material  to  luulergo  caseous  changes ;  by  the  soft, 
greasy,  crumbling  condition  of  the  bone ;  by  the  moi’e  extensri  e 
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destruction  of  the  bone ;  and  by  the  little  tendency  shown  towards 
the  formation  of  new  bone  and  repau-. 

The  aymiitoms  at  fii’st  are  those  of  local  chi’onic  osteitis  and  jierios- 
titis,  namely  some  pain,  with  oedema  and  swelling  of  the  soft  parts 
over  the  inflamed  bone  ;  but  soon  the  inflammatory  products  make 
tbeu'  way  to  the  sm’face,  and  a  sums  or  suinse^  leatling  to  the 
carious  bone  form.  The  sinuses  have  generally  a  button  of 
oedematous  gi'anulations  at  tbem  entrance,  and  a  thin,  pru’ulent, 
and  commonly  foul-smeUing  discharge  con- 
tainuig  bone  salts  in  solution  escapes  fi-oni 
them.  On  irrobing  or  on  enlarging  the  sinus 
and  introducmg  the  finger,  the  bone  is  felt  to 
be  soft  and  friable,  breaking  down  and  readily 
bleeding.  Caries  of  the  vertebrte  and  of  the 
articular  ends  of  bone  will  be  described  under 
Diseases  of  the  Spine  and  Jourts  respectivelj'. 

The  treatment  will  necessarily  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  situation  of  the  disease.  When 
accessible  the  carious  bone  may  be  gouged 
away.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  known  when 
all  the  carious  bone  is  removed  by  the  part 
becoming  hard  to  the  gouge.  The  sinuses 
should  be  well  scraped  with  a  Volkmann’s 
spoon,  and  the  wormd  di-essed  with  iodoform- 
glycerine  emulsion  and  iodoform  gauze.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  after  the  carious  part 
has  been  removed  the  disease  may  recim  in  the 
surrormding  bone,  so  that  in  caries  of  the 
tarsus  or  carpus  it  may  be  better  to  excise 
the  whole  of  the  affected  bone  or  bones,  or 
where  the  caries  is  extensive,  to  amputate  the 
foot  or  hand. 

Necrosis  is  the  death  en  masse  of  the  whole 
or  jrari;  of  a  bone,  and  is  analogous  to  gangrene 
of  soft  parts.  It  is,  however,  of  more  frecpient 
occun’ence  than  gangrene,  inasmuch  as,  owing 
to  the  hard  and  resisting  nature  of  bone,  the 
vessels  are  more  Hable  to  become  compressed  by  tire  inflammatory 
effusion,  and  the  blood-su2)ply  in  consequence  to  bo  cut  off.  For 
the  same  reason  necrosis  is  more  common  in  compact  than  in 
cancellous  bone;  wlrilst  the  reverse  holds  good  with  regard  to 
canes.  Ileiico,  moreover,  necrosis  is  more  frotprent  wlieu  the  in- 
tiamrnatron  rs  acute,  caries  when  it  is  less  acute,  as  in  tiro  latter 
case  the  bone-trabecula;  slowly  yield  and  disintcgivate  before  the 
less  qmckly-i)roduced  inflammatory  exudation,  and  tire  vessels 
consequently  escape  compression.  The  bones  most  often  affected 


Fro.  63. —  Necrosis 
of  shaft  of  tibia. 
(Druittls  Surgery. ) 
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are  the  tibia,  the  femur,  the  lower  jaw,  the  hones  of  the  skull, 
and  the  jihalanges  of  the  fingers. 

Cause. — The  immediate  cause  of  necrosis,  like  gangrene,  can  in  all 
cases  he  traced  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  hlood-supply  of  the  bone,  and 
this  again  may  be  due  to  inflammation,  injmy,  or  more  rarely, 
as  in  the  necrosis  which  sometimes  occiu's  in  old  people,  to  some 
change  ui  the  vessels  probahlj''  analogous  to  that  producing  senile 
gangrene  of  soft  parts.  The  causes  of  inflammation  of  hone  may, 
therefore,  also  he  looked  ui^on  as  causes  of  necrosis ;  but  sjqdiilis, 
the  specific  fevers,  especially  scarlatina,  and  mercurial  aird  phos¬ 
phorous  poisoning,  may  he  particularly  mentioned. 

FathoJogy. — In  uijruy,  the  death  of  the  bone  is  due  to  the  stripping 
off  of  the  periosteunr,  the  destruction  of  the  medullary  membrane. 


Fig.  64. — Diagram  of  the  process  of  separation  of  dead  bone.  c.  Dead  bone  ; 
h.  Inflamed  living  bone  with  formation  of  gi'anulation-tissue  where  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  dead  part ;  a,  healthy  living  bone. 

or  more  rarely  the  plugging  of  the  vessels  in  the  Haversian  canals 
with  clots.  In  this  way  necrosis  may  occiu’  after  comiromrd  fr'actm’e, 
or  in  stumirs  after  amputation ;  but  the  inflammation  that  follows 
the  injruy  has  no  doubt  also  a  share  in  its  production.  The  way  in 
which  necrosis  is  brought  about  in  inflammation  has  ah’eady  been 
described  under  ireriostitis,  osteitis,  and  osteo-myelitis,  and  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  results  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes  will  it  vary  in  its 
situation  and  extent.  Thus,  when  due  to  simple  periostitis  it  is 
generally  limited  to  the  external  lamella)  of  the  bone  (penp/icrn/ 
necrosis) ;  when  to  simple  osteo-myelitis,  to  the  layers  immediately 
sruTomuling  the  medullary  canal  {central  necrosis) ;  when  to  diffuse, 
septic  or  infective  iieriostitis  or  osteo-myelitis,  it  may  affect  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  shaft  (Fig.  63),  and  possibly  the  whole 
diaphysis  {total  necrosis) ;  wliilst  when  due  to  osteitis  it  is  usually 
associated  with  caries,  and  only  a  portion  of  cancellous  tissue 
peiishes  {caries  necrotica). 
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Characters  of  dead  hone. — The  dead  bone,  which  is  called  a  seques¬ 
trum  or  an  exfoliation,  is  bloodless,  white,  hard,  dry  and  sonorous 
when  sti’uck,  hut  often  becomes  brown  or  black  when  exposed  to 
the  ah’  and  the  action  of  the  discharges.  Its  free  surface  is  smooth 
and  even,  or  if  previously  inflamed,  rough  and  uregular ;  its  margins 
are  seiTated  and  ragged;  and  its  previously  attached  surface  is 
rough  and  uneven.  It  is  heavy  when  sclerotic  changes  have 
occurred,  light  and  porous  when  associated  with  caries.  Process  of 
separation. — When  a  portion  of  hone  has  become  necrosed  it  acts  as 
a  foreign  body  and  natiu’e  tries  to  cast  it  off.  In  some  situations 
she  is  successful,  in  others  she  fails,  and  if  not  assisted  by  art  the 
dead  bone  may  remain  as  a  lifelong  som’ce  of  iri’itation.  The 
separation  of  dead  bone  is  best  studied  in  superficial  situations,  as 


Fiq.  65. — Syphilitic  necrosis  of  the  skull.  (St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  Museum. ) 

in  the  cranial  bones  (Kg.  65),  where  its  process  can  be  watched. 
Here,  say,  from  the  breaking  down  of  a  syphilitic  node  [si/philitic 
periostitis),  a  portion  of  bone  is  exposed  and  dies.  This  acting  as  an 
ui’itant  ^  causes  the  bone  around  to  become  inflamed  (Kg.  64) ; 
rarefaction  {ulceration)  ensues,  and  around  the  dead  poif ion  is  formed 
a  gi’oove,  which  gi’adually  deepens  and  extends  beneath  the  dead 
paif  imtil  the  latter  is  completely  cut  off  from  the  living,  and  if  not 
removed  by  art  simply  comes  away,  or  exfoliates  as  it  is  technically 
termed.  The  cavity  left  becomes  filled  with  granulations,  which 
subsequently  ossify,  and  so  restore  the  lost  part.  In  situations,  as 
in  the  tibia  (Fig.  66),  where  the  periosteum  has  not  been  destroyed, 
ossification  of  this  membrane  proceeds  at  the  same  time  as  the  bone 
IS  being  separated.  The  dead  bone  thus  becomes  smToundod  on  all 
sides  by  new  bone,  and  lies  bathed  in  pus  in  a  cavity  lined  with 
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granulations  (Fig.  67),  and  though,  loose,  is  thus  prevented  from 
being  cast  off.  It  is  then  said  to  be  invaginuted,  and  is  called  a 
sequestrum.  At  certain  spots  where  the  periosteum  and  soft  tissues 
have  been  pei'forated  by  the  discharges  fr’om  the  inflamed  bone 
making  theii’  way  to  the  sui-face,  ossification  does  not  occm-,  and 
these  apertui’es  thus  left  in  the  casing  of  new  bone  are  called  cloacae 
(Figs.  66,  67,  68,  d).  In  necro.sis  of  the  jiopliteal  siu’face  of  the 
femui-,  where  the  periosteum  is  very  thin,  and  is  merely  in  contact 
with  the  loose  fat  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  popliteal  space,  the  peiros- 
teura  is  usually  destroyed  and  no  osseous  sheath  is  formed,  the  dead 
bone  then  l3'ing  in  contact  with  the  popliteal  artery.  In  this  situation, 
moreover,  the  necrosis  is  usualljr  limited  to  the  tiiangular  popliteal 


Figs.  66,  67,  and  68  illustrate  the  formation  of  a  sequestrum,  its  separation 
from  tlie  living  bone,  and  the  cavity  left  after  its  removal,  a.  Dead  bone  ; 
6.  Living  bone ;  c.  The  seiiarated  periosteum  lined  by  granulations 
cl.  Cloacse  lined  by  granulations,  which  are  indicated  by  shading,  and  are 
continuous  with  those  lining  the  cavity  containing  the  sequestrum  ;  e.  New' 
periosteal  bone  peT-forated  by  cloacaj.  /.  Cavity  left  after  removal  of  the 
dead  bone.  (After  Bilhoth.) 

siu’face  of  the  bone,  the  firm  attachment  of  the  fibrous  intermuscu¬ 
lar  septa  to  tho  ridges  in  the  femur  on  each  side  of  this  surface 
preventing  the  fiu'ther  separation  of  the  iieriosteum  and  consequent 
death  of  more  bone.  After  the  removal  of  the  seipiestrum  the 
cavity  (Fig.  68,  /)  fills  with  gi'anulations,  though  more  .slowlj'  than 
after  the  removal  of  an  exfoliation. 

Symptoms. — These  vary  according  to  the  cause,  stage  and  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  necrosis.  'WTien  of  inflammatory  origin  the  sj'mptoms 
at  first  will  be  those,  already  described,  of  periostitis,  osteo-mj'olitis 
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or  osteitis,  according  as  one  or  other  of  these  has  jjrodnced  it.  When 
snppui’ation  has  occurred  and  an  incision  has  been  made  to  the 
dead  bone,  or  the  chscharges  have  made  their  way  to  the  surface,  or 
the  wound,  in  the  case  of  an  injury,  leading  to  the  dead  bone  has 
remained  open,  a  sinus  or  sinuses  will  exist.  These  generally  dis¬ 
charge  a  thick  foul-smelhng  pus,  and  are  accompanied  by  much 
thickening  of  the  bone,  and  redness  and  brawniness  in  some  in¬ 
stances  of  the  siuTOunding  skin.  On  passing  a  probe  the  dead  bone 
wiU  probably  be  felt.  In  traumatic  cases  there  will  fiuiher  be  the 
hi-stoiy  of  the  injmy.  Having  discovered  dead  bone  the  next  point 
to  ascertain  is  if  it  be  loose.  This  may  be  done  by  observing  if  it 
can  be  moved  by  a  probe,  or,  if  two  sinuses  exist,  by  passing  a 
probe  down  each  and  pressing  alternately  first  in  one,  then  in  the 
other.  If  the  sequestrum  is  loose,  a  see-saw  movement  may  thus 
be  given  to  it.  In  supeiUcial  situations  such  as  the  cranimn,  or 
where  a  bone  protrudes  or  is  exposed,  as  in  a  stump  or  comijound 
fi'actru’e,  the  dead  bone  will  at  once  be  known  by  the  characters 
ah’eady  given  (page  199).  The  chief  distinctive  signs  hetween  necrosis 
and  caries  are  : — In  necrosis  the  dead  bone  is  generally  hard  and 
smooth,  in  cartes  soft,  rough,  and  crumbling ;  in  necrosis  the  gi-anu- 
lations  aromid  the  .sinus  are  healthy  and  the  skin  is  generally  noimal, 
in  cartes  there  may  be  no  granulations,  or  if  present  they  may  be 
oedematous,  and  the  skin  around  is  undermined  or  inflamed ;  in 
necrosis  the  discharge  is  thick  and  yellow,  in  caries  thin  and  watery ; 
in  necrosis  there  may  be  gi’eat  thickening  of  the  bone,  in  caries 
there  is  usually  but  httle.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
cartes  may  be  associated  with  necrosis.  In  some  cases  of  necrosis 
no  suppuration  occm's  [c[uiet  necrosis),  but  the  bone  becomes  greatly 
swelled  from  the  exces.sive  fonnation  of  new  bone  aroimd  the  dead 
portion.  It  then  closely  resembles  a  new  gi’owth,  from  which  it 
may  be  imijossible  in  some  instances  to  distinguish  it  without  an 
exploratory  incision  (see  Tumom-s  of  Bone). 

Treatment. — The  dead  bone  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is 
loose.  Wlien  it  is  .superficial  this  can  generally  be  done  by  the 
forcejrs,  after  slightly  enlarging  if  necessary  the  sinus  tlu'ough  the 
soft  tissues,  or  where  the  end  of  the  sequestrum  is  exposed  in  a 
stump  by  simply  drawing  it  out.  But  where  the  dead  bone  is  in- 
vagina,ted  and  the  cloacte  leading  to  it  are  small  a  more  serious 
operation  is  reqrrh-ed  {scquestrotomy).  The  operation  is  much  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  use  of  an  Esmarch’s  bandage.  The  sinus  leading  to 
the  most  convenient  cloaca  .should  be  enlarged  by  a  simple  incision 
in  the  longituflinal^  axis  of  the  liml),  the  seque.strum  seized  by 
forceps,  and  if  practicable  drawn  out.  If  the  cloaca  is  too  small  to 
admit  of  this  it  must  be  enlarged,  or  two  cloacar,  if  present,  may  bo 
laid  into  one  by  cutting  away  with  a  mallet  and  chisel,  Hoffman’s 
forceps,  Hey’s  saw,  gouge,  &c.,  the  intervonuig  portion  of  the  sheath 
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of  new  bone.  No  more  of  the  new  bone,  however,  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  should  be  cut  away  for  fear  of  weakenuig  the  limb. 
For  the  same  reason  cloacas  should  be  enlarged  in  the  longitudinal 
a^s  of  the  bone.  The  extraction  of  the  sequestrum  may  often  be 
aided  by  the  use  of  the  elevator,  or  by  cutting  it  in  two  pieces  with 
the  bone-scissors.  The  cavity  should  then  be  sprinkled  with  iodo¬ 
form,  packed  with  iodofoim  or  sal  alembroth  gauze  to  prevent 
bleeding,  and  the  wound  dressed  with  gauze  impregnated  with  the 
same  or  other  antiseptic  material.  Whilst  the  cavity  is  healing, 
which  when  large  it  may  take  many  weeks  or  even  months  to  do, 
the  patient’s  strength  must  be  sujqiorted  by  tonics  and  a  generous 
diet.  At  times  the  sequestrum  is  so  ultimately  interlocked  between 
the  old  and  the  new  bone  that  it  may  be  impossible  to  remove  it. 
In  pojiliteal  necrosis  where  there  is  no  periosteal  sheath  and  the  dead 
bone  is  in  contact  with  the  popliteal  arteiy,  gi’eat  care  is  required  to 
prevent  injiuy  to  that  vessel.  The  incision  for  exposing  the  dead 
bone  should  be  made  either  on  the  outer  side  of  the  popHteal  space, 
or  cautiously  through  the  space  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  the  large 
vessels.  In  some  cases,  where  the  patient’s  flowers  are  flagging 
from  long-continued  suppiu'ation,  or  signs  of  lardaceous  or  other 
visceral  disease  are  manifesting  themselves,  amputation  may  be 
called  for. 

Suppuration'  and  abscess  in  bone. — Diffuse  supiim’ation  in 
bone  has  ah’eady  been  described  as  a  common  tenni nation  of  diffuse 
osteo-myehtis  and  periostitis.  Cii’cumscribed  supinmation  or  abscess 
is  generally  of  the  chronic  variety,  and,  as  abeady  stated,  is  one  of 
the  terminations  of  chronic  osteitis. 

Chronic  abscess  in  hone  is  most  common  in  the  cancellous  ends  of 
the  long  bones,  especially  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and 
lower  end  of  the  femm’,  but  is  occasionally  met  with  in  other 
bones. 

The  causes  especially  leading  to  the  teimination  of  osteitis  in 
abscess  are  thought  to  be  the  presence  of  tubercle  or  of  micro¬ 
organisms,  the  strumous  diathesis,  or  a  feeble  state  of  health.  At 
times  the  abscess  can  be  apparently  traced  to  an  injmy. 

Pathology. — Li  the  coui’se  of  rarefying  osteitis  the  bone-trabeculso 
are  graduallj^  destroyed,  and  them  place  is  taken  by  a  small-cell- 
exudation,  which  now  assumes  the  form  of  gi’anulatiQu-tissue. 
Tliis  in  the  focus  of  the  inflamed  spot  softens  and  breaks  down  into 
pus,  whilst  that  around  the  centrally-softened  sjiot  constitutes  the 
abscess-wall,  and  forms  to  the  naked  eye  a  distinct  membrane 
(Fig.  69)  lining  the  bony  cavity  {pyogenic  membrane).  The  bone 
around  the  abscess  generally  becomes  sclerosed  owing  to  the  ossifi¬ 
cation  of  the  inflammatory  products,  whilst  new  bone  is  fonned 
beneath  the  iieriosteum.  In  this  way  as  the.  abscess  enlarges  at  the 
expense  of  the  old  bone,  new  bone  is  continually  formed  aroimd. 
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and  hence  the  pus  seldom  makes  its  way  to  the  surface  as  in  the 
soft  parts.  As  the  abscess,  however,  approaches  a  j  oint  new  hone 
is  not  foimed  beneath  the  articular  cartilage,  and  so  the  pus  on 
reaching  the  cai-tilage  may  perforate  it  and  escape  into  the  joint. 
When  the  inflammation  is  more  acute  suppui’ation  may  occur'  before 
the  bone-trabeculie  have  been  completely  desti’oyed,  under  which 
cii’cumstance  a  sequestrum  of  cancellous  tissue  may  be  found  free 
in  the  abscess  cavity  (Pig.  70). 

The  symptoms  ai'e  chi'onic,  and  often  obscure.  Generally  there  is 
pain  of  a  dull,  boring,  and  localized  character,  often  intermittent, 
and  worse  at  night ;  tenderness  on  pressnre  at  the  spot  where  the 
abscess  is  approaching  the  siu'face  ;  some  oedema  and  pitting  of  the 
soft  tissues :  occasional  enlargement  of  the  end  of  the  bone ;  and 
later  some  dusky  redness  of  the  skin.  Intermittent  attacks  of  in- 


Fig.  69. — Abscess  in  end  of 
tibia.  The  pyogenic  mem¬ 
brane  is  well  seen.  (From 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
Museum.) 


Fig.  70.  —  Necrosed  cancellous 
bone  in  abscess  cavity.  (From 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
Museum. ) 


flammation  of  a  neighboiuing  joint  without  other  apparent  cause 
are  very  suggestive  of  abscess.  These  symptoms  will  usually  servo 
to  diagnose  abscess  from  rheumatism,  local  peiiostitis,  and  a  new 
growth  in  the  end  of  the  bone.  From  chronic  osteitis  it  cannot 
always  be  distinguished  ;  but  this  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  treatment  is  practically  the  same. 

Treatment. — An  Esmarch’s  bandage  having  been  applied,  a  crucial 
or  f  -shaped  incision  should  bo  made  over  the  tender  spot,  and  the 
bone  trephined.  If  pus  does  not  escape  a  perforator  should  bo 
tlunst  in  various  dii'octions  into  the  cancellous  tissue  in  the  hoj)o  of 
discovering  it.  The  abscess-cavity,  after  having  been  well  scraped, 
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should  be  mopped  out  with  carbolic  acid  or  chloride  of  zinc,  and 
dusted  with  iodoform,  and  the  wound  dressed  with  iodoform  or  other 
antiseptic  gauze,  great  care  being  taken  to  keep  it  aseptic.  Should 
the  abscess  break  into  a  joint  amputation  will  probably  be 
necessaiy. 

2.  Diseases  dependimj  upon  Simple  Defect  or  Increase  in  Nutrition 

of  Bone.  , 

Under  this  head  are  included  two  diseases  of  bone  in  which 
neither  inflammation  nor  such  constitutional  affection  as  sjyhilis  or 
struma  appear  to  take  a  part — Atrophy  and  Hypertrophy. 

Ateophy  of  bone  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  old  age.  It 
may  also  be  produced  by  pressm-e  and  disuse.  Thus  it  is  seen  in 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  from  the  pressime  of  an  anemysin  of  the 
aorta  or  a  tumom-  in  the  mechastinmn  ;  in  the  bones  of  a  bmb  fi-om 
disuse,  as  in  long-continued  joiut-disease,  and  in  stumps  after 
amputation.  An  atrophied  bone  is  always  decreased  in  weight, 
often  in  size ;  and  in  some  situations,  as  the  neck  of  the  femm-,  is 
liable  to  fractm’e  on  slight  provocation.  Atrophy  is  always  attended 
with  more  or  less  fatty  degeneration. 

IIypeeteophy  of  bone  is  an  overgrowth  of  bone  which  is  due 
merely  to  an  increase  of  nutrition  and  not  to  any  inflammatory 
change.  It  is  generally  dependent  upon  excessive  fmictional 
activity  of  the  part,  the  bone  increasing  in  size  and  strength  com- 
mensimately  with  the  hjqiertrophy  of  the  muscles.  It  may  also 
occur-  in  association  with  general  hyperti'ophy  of  the  tissues  in  the 
affection  known  as  congenital  hypertrojrhy.  It  must  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  inflammatorj^  thickening  of  bone,  a  condition  to 
wlrich  the  term  “  hyiierti-ophy  ”  is  sometimes,  though  incorrectly, 
aiiplied. 

3.  Constitutional  A  ffections  of  Bone. 

Under  this  head  are  included  Syidiilitic  and  Tubercrdar  affections 
of  bone,  Eickets,  Scui-vy-rickets,  Mollities  Ossimn  and  Acromegaly. 

Syphilitic  affections  of  bone  are  common  both  in  acquii-ed 
and  congenital  sryliilis.  In  the  former  they  generally  occiu-  dm-ing 
the  tertiary  stages  of  the  affection,  either  as  gummatous  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  iioriosteum  (nodes),  or  as  chronic  inflam¬ 
matory  thickenings  or  gummatous  infiltrations  of  the  bone  itself, 
leading  to  caries,  necrosis,  or  sclerosis.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
peculiai'ities  in  the  above  affections  when  due  to  .syphilis  the  .student 
is  referred  to  a  work  on  Pathology.  The  affections  of  the  bones  in 
congenital  syphilis  have  ali-eady  been  briefly  refeiTcd  to  in  the  section 
on  that  subject  (see  page  u7). 

Tubercle. — We  have  alreadj'^  seen  that  many  of  the  inflammatory 
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diseases  of  bone,  especially  some  forms  of  rarefjdng  osteitis  or  caries, 
are  attributed  to  the  presence  and  degeneration  of  tubercle  ;  and  it 
has  beenyminted  out  in  what  resiiects  the  affections  of  tubercular 
origin  differ  from  those  of  a  simple  or  traiunatic  natui’e.  Here  it 
need  only  be  added  that  mihai'y  tubercles  may  often  be  found 
scattered  thi-ough  the  medulla  and  in  the  cancellous  tissue  iu  cases 
of  acute  tuberculosis ;  but  as  in  these  cases  the  bone-affection  plays 
but  a  secondary  part  and  cannot  be  diagnosed  diu-ing  life,  nor 
indeed  as  a  ride  gives  rise  to  any  symptoms,  it  need  not  be  further 
described. 

Eickets,  though  generally  described  mider  Diseases  of  Bone,  is 
a  constitutional  affection  occ^ming  in  infancy  and  early  childhood. 
It  is  characterized  by  impaued  uiitrition  and 
aiTest  of  development  of  the  whole  body, 
and  e.s23ecially  by  the  softening  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  deformity  of  the  bones. 

Causes. — (1)  Malnutrition  jrroduced by  im- 
projrer  food,  e.sjrecially  an  excess  of  the 
starchy  elements  diumg  infancy;  (2)  debility 
of  the  mother  diuing  gestation  and  lactation 
as  the  result  of  excessive  child-bearing  or  over¬ 
suckling;  and  (3)  bad  hygiene,  i.e.,  want  of 
fresh  air  and  srmshine,  residence  in  damp 
dwellings,  uncleanhness,  and  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion  generally.  Struma  and  syirhilis  ui  the 
parent,  but  I  think  without  sufffcient  evi¬ 
dence,  are  also  given  by  some  as  causes. 

Pathology.  —  The  bone-changes  consist 
essentially  in  the  formation  of  soft,  vascular, 
impei-fectly-ossified  bone,  which  replaces  the 
healthy  bone  as  the  latter  is  gradually 
absorbed  in  the  normal  ju’oeess  of  develoj)- 
ment.  This  ill-formed  bone  is  produced  both  at  the  line  of  the 
ejiiphysis  and  under  the  jreriosteum,  y.e.,  in  those  situations  where 
active  growth  normally  occiu’s.  In  the  former  situation  the  inter¬ 
mediate  semi-transjiarent  bluish  zone  of  ossifying  cartilage  between 
the  diaphysis  and  epiphysis  is  gi-eatly  increased  in  thickness  and 
its  line  of  j miction  with  the  bone  is  no  longer  straight  but  broken, 
ill  consequence  of  the  irregular  advance  of  ossification.  The 
adjacent  lione  is  soft  and  sjiongj^,  and  contains  here  and  there 
islets  of  cariilage  which  have  escaped  ossification,  whilst  its  medulla 
IS  abnomnally  vascular.  It  is  to  the  excessive  formation  of  this 
proliferating  layer  of  cariilage  and  ill-formed  bone  immediately 
underljmig  it  that  the  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  long  bones 
and  the  beading  of  the  ribs  so  characteristic  of  rickets  Is  due 
Microscopically  the  cariilage-cells  in  the  bluish  zone  are  seen  en- 


Fio.  71. — A  longitu¬ 
dinal  section  of  a 
rickety  femur.  (St. 
Bartholomew's  Hos¬ 
pital  .Museum.) 
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larged,  and  instead  of  being  arranged  in  regular  columns  are  grouped 
irregularly  :  wbilst  the  calcification  of  the  matrix  between  them  is 
also  seen  proceeding  in  an  iiTegular  manner,  so  that  calcified  or  ossi¬ 
fied  patches  exist  here  and  there  where  all  should  bo  cartilage,  and 
2ioi'tions  of  cartilage  where  all  should  be  bone.  The  vascular 
medullary  spaces  which  are  continuous  with  these  channels  in  the 
shaft  likewise  project  in  an  iiTegular  manner  into  the  cartilage,  and 
the  lamiiiEB  of  bone  formed  from  the  osteoblasts  lining  these  spaces 
are  deficient  in  earthy  salts.  Under  the  periosteum,  the  superficial 
layers  of  which  are  unaffected,  similar  soft  bone  is  laid  down  in 
consequence  of  the  osteoblastic  layer,  though  increased  in  thickness, 
producing  osteogenetic  fibres  deficient  in  earthy  salts.  Hence, 
whilst  all  the  bones  arc  more  or  less  softened,  the  long  bones  become 
swollen  at  their  ends,  and  the  fiat  bones  thickened  especially  along 
theii’  line  of  suture.  The  liver,  siileen  and  Ijmphatic  glands  are 
often  enlarged  fi'om  iiTcgular  increase  of  their  fibrous  elements, 
and  the  muscles  are  generally  soft,  flabby  and  wasted. 

Symptoms. — Eickets  is  most  frequently  met  with  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  months  and  two  and  a  half  years.  Among  the  early 
symptoms  may  be  noticed  sweating  of  the  forehead  and  perhaps  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  throwing  off  of  the  bedclothes  from  a 
desii’e  of  the  child  to  be  cool,  a  general  restlessness,  and  often  an 
excessive  tendeiuess  on  handling  and  aversion  to  movement.  Some'- 
times  large  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime  are  found  in  the  urine. 
The  abdomen  is  generally  enlarged,  and  there  is  frequently  some 
gastric  catarrh  and  flatulence.  The  swelling  of  the  ends  of  the  long 
bones,  especially  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  tibia,  the  bead¬ 
ing  of  the  ribs  where  they  join  the  cartilages,  and  the  thickening  of 
the  cranial  bones  along  theii'  line  of  suture  are  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  Later,  bending  of  the  bones  occurs.  Thus,  the  long  bones 
generally  give  in  the  du-ection  of  their  normal  curves  and  near  the 
epiphyses,  leading  to  knock-knee,  bow-legs,  and  other  deformities. 
The  yielding  of  the  ribs  to  atmospheric  pressure  produces  the  defor¬ 
mity  known  as  jiigeon -breast.  The  spine  presents  a  general  curva¬ 
ture  with  the  convexity  backwards  in  infants  and  young  children, 
and  in  older  children  a  lateral  or  a  lordotic  ciu've.  The  pelvis  is  ill 
developed,  flattened  and  usually  of  a  reniform  or  hour-glass  shape 
in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  the  promontor}’-  of  the  sacrum. 
The  head  is  square,  the  forehead  prominent,  and  the  fontanelles  are 
late  ui  closing.  The  occipital  bone  is  sometimes  thinned  so  that  it 
yields  on  pressure  or  it  may  be  in  places  absorbed,  a  condition  known 
as  craniotahas.  Ey  some  pathologists,  however,  this  condition  is 
believed  to  bo  duo  to  congenital  syphilis.  Hentition  is  generally 
delayed,  or  the  teeth,  if  cut,  often  soon  decay  and  fall  out.  Bron¬ 
chitis,  diarrhoea,  convulsions,  laryngismus  stridulus  and  chronic 
hydrocephalus  are  not  infrequent  complications;  and  to  any  of 
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these,  but  especially  to  the  first  two,  the  child  may  succumb. 
Under  appropriate  treatment  the  disease  is  nearly  always  arrested, 
and  perfect  recovery  results.  The  bones,  however,  if  much  bent 
are  liable  to  become  consolidated  in  their  deformed  condition  and 
prematm-e  sjuiostosis  of  the  diaphysis  and  epiphysis  is  apt  to 
occm-,  inducing  a  stunted  growth.  The  bones  are  also  harder 
and  denser  than  natm’al,  especially  on  the  side  of  them  concavity, 
where  a  thick  buttress-like  layer  of  dense  hard  bone  is  formed. 
(See  Fig.  71.) 

The  treatment  resolves  itself  into  proper  feeding  and  correct¬ 
ing  bad  hygienic  conditions.  The  child  should  have  plenty  of  new 
milk  and  cream;  and  the  juice  of  raw  or  underdone  meat,  or 
imdei’done  meat  that  has  been  pomided  up,  should  be  given  in  quan¬ 
tities  suited  to  the  age  and  powers  of  assimilation.  Farinaceous  food 
should  he  restricted  in  amount,  and  in  the  case  of  infants  forbidden. 
Abmidance  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight  and  attention  to  cleanliness  are 
es2iecially  indicated.  In  the  way  of  medicine  cod-liver  oil  is  the  most 
important,  and  may  almost  be  looked  upon  as  a  specific.  It  should 
be  combined  with  syrup  of  the  jihosjihate  or  lacto-iihosjihate  of  ii’on 
and  lime  in  half-di-achm  to  drachm  doses.  The  deformity  of  the  legs 
may  be  corrected  in  the  earber  stages  by  insisting  ujion  the  child 
not  being  allowed  to  stand  or  walk.  To  ensure  its  being  kejit  off  its 
legs  siilints  reaching  fi-om  the  waist  to  below  the  feet  may  be  a^qilied. 
Confirmed  deformities  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  instmments  or 
oiieration,  which  wdl  be  described  under  bow-legs,  knock-knee, 
osteoclasia,  osteotomy,  &c. 

Scurvy  rickets  is  an  acute  affection  of  young  childi’en.  It  is 
also  known  as  acute  rickets  and  as  infantile  s^cuiwy.  The  disease  is 
characterised  by  a  sudden  swelling  in  connection  with  the  bones, 
and  especially  -with  the  femui-.  The  swelling  is  due  to  extravasa¬ 
tion  of  blood  beneath  the  iieriosteum.  The  chief  sicjns  are  acute 
tenderness,  oedema,  and  generally  a  sptongy  condition  of  the  gums. 
The  treatment  consists  in  rest  and  in  the  use  of  such  constitutional 
remedies  as  are  ajDjjropriate  for  scmwy. 

Mollities  ossium  or  Osteo-malacia  is  a  rare  disease  character¬ 
ised  by  softening  of  the  bones  thi'ough  the  re-absoiqjtion  of  them 
earfhy  salts  and  destruction  of  their  osseous  lamellce. 

Cause. — It  is  a  disease  of  adult  life,  and  most  often  occm's  in 
females  dming  the  child-bearing  period.  Sometimes  it  aj^iiears  to 
be  hereditary;  but  its  causation  is  jDractically  unknown. 

Pathology. — The  disease  apjiears  to  begin  in  the  medullaiy  tissue 
of  bone  which  is  replaced  by  a  soft,  dark-red  gelatinous  material 
somewhat  resembling  sjDleen-pidp,  whilst  later  the  whole  bone,  with 
the  exception  of  a  thin  layer  immediately  beneath  the  periosteum, 
becomes  replaced  by  this  material  and  reduced  to  little  more  than  a 
mere  shell.  The  bone  appears  first  to  become  decalcified  and  then 
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destroyed.  The  exact  pathology  of  the  process  is  not  known,  hut  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  decalcification  of  the  hone  is  due  to  the 
action  of  lactic  acid,  which  has  been  found  both  in  the  bone  and 
the  urine,  or  to  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  veins  of  the  niedidla, 
which  are  said  in  the  early  stages  to  be  enlarged.  The  microscopical 
ajiiiearances  lend  some  support  to  this  view,  as  in  a  bone-trahecula 
(see  Fig.  72)  the  decalcification  is  seen  to  begin  around  the  Haver¬ 
sian  canals  and  medullary  spaces,  the  hone-corpuscles  in  these  jiarts 
having  entirely  disappeared  while  in  the  centre  of  the  trahocida  they 
are  still  present.  At  tunes  the  gelatinous  material  is  in  places  yellow 
and  fatty-looking.  In  some  of  the  specimens  in  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  the  medulla  appears  entmely  filled  with  fatty  material,  but 
it  is  a  question  whether  these  specimens,  though  called  mollities 
ossium,  are  not  of  a  different  natiu'e  from  the  disease  to  which  the 


Fig.  72. — Microscopical  appearance  of  a  fragment  of  bone  in  mollities  ossium. 

(From  Rindfleisch.) 

term  is  generally  applied,  and  do  not  rather  depend  upon  a  senile 
change. 

Symptoms. — In  the  early  stages  the  disease  may  he  mistaken  for 
rheumatism  or  neiu’algia,  as,  beyond  some  general  feeling  of  weak¬ 
ness  with  ohsem’e  jiains  in  the  hones,  it  is  attended  with  no  definite 
symptoms.  Suddenly,  however,  fr'actnre  of  some  hone  occiu’s,  whilst 
others  become  bent  and  variously  distorted  without  any  or  with  hut 
the  slightest  provocation.  Thus  the  pelvis,  thorax,  siiine,  and  ex¬ 
tremities  become  misshapen  and  sometimes  extraordinarily  deformed. 
The  pelvis  is  flattened  fr’om  side  to  side,  the  symphysis  pubis  projects 
in  the  form  of  a  beak  givmg  a  rostrated  appearance  to  the  pelvic 
inlet,  whilst  the  tuberosities  are  approximated  and  the  pubic  arch 
is  {hminished  hi  width.  Thus,  parturition  is  rendered  chfficult  if 
not  impossible.  The  condition  of  the  ui'ine  is  an  important  element 
in  the  diagnosis,  a  pecidiar  form  of  albumen  and  abnormal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  phosphates  and  lactic  acid  being  fomid  in  it.  The  disease 
progi'csscs  and  the  patient  generally  dies  of  exhaustion,  or  diuhig 
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piirtuiitiou,  or  of  dyspnoea  consequent  upon  respiratory  trouble 
induced  by  the  weakened  ribs.  In  a  few  cases  recovery  has  taken 
place. 

Treatment. — No  remedy  is  at  iDresent  known  for  the  disease.  The 
sti’ength  must  be  suiqjorted  by  tonics  and  abundance  of  noiuishing 
food,  pain  must  be  relieved  by  opium,  and  rest  enjoined  in  order  to 
prevent  fracture.  The  patient  should  be  warned  of  the  danger  of 
child-bearing.  Should  she  be  abready  pregnant,  the  question  of 
inducing  prematm’e  labom’  must  be  raised ;  whilst,  should  she  be  at 
her  full  time,  craniotomy,  or  in  advanced  deformity  of  the  pelvis, 
Cmsai-ean  section,  may  be  necessary.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
late,  e.specially  in  the  districts  on  the  Continerrt  where  the  disease  is 
prevalent,  oophorectomy  has  apparently  arxested  the  disease  and  the 
bones  are  said  to  have  ag-ain  become  fir'm. 

Acromegaly. — This  disease  is  characterized  bj’’  a  sjunmetrical  en¬ 
largement  of  the  bones  of  the  hands  aird  feet  as  well  as  of  those  of  the 
head  and  face,  the  nasal  and  inferior  maxilla  being  chiefly  affected. 
The  disease  is  supposed  to  be  associated  with  changes  in  the  pituitary 
body,  but  at  the  best  is  at  present  little  understood. 

4.  New  Growths  in  Bone. 

New  growths. — Nearly  all  the  varieties  of  tumoiu’  described  rrl 
the  section  orr  that  subject  (p.  59)  occur  in  bone.  Some,  indeed,  as 
the  exostoses,  are  altogether  confined  to  the  bony  tissue ;  others 
occm’  irr  it  so  fr'eqirently  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  their’  favoru’ite 
seat ;  others,  agaiir,  are  in  this  situation  so  rare  that  they  may  be 
dismissed  as  patholo^cal  curiosities.  Some,  moreover,  the  carci- 
nonrata,  only  occur  in  bone  as  secondary  growths,  the  primarj^ 
mahgnant  tumours  of  bone,  formerly  described  as  carcinomata, 
being  now  classed  as  sarcomata. 

Trmrours  of  bone  may  spring  from  the  periosteum,  the  medulla, 
or  the  bone  itself,  and  exhrbit  a  remarkable  tendency  to  rurdergo 
calcificatiorr  or  ossification,  and  when  of  slow  growth  to  assume  the 
character  of  tr’ue  bone. 

Osteomata  or  osseous  tumours  have  the  structm-e  of  true  bone, 
and  are  only  met  with  irr  connectiorr  with  bone.  They  must  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  forms  of  tumour  that  have  undergone  calcifi- 
:  cation  or  ossification.  They  may  be  divided  into  the  circrrmscribcd 
I  and  the  diffuse. 

Circumscribed  osseous  tumours  or  exostoses  occiu  in  two  chief  for’ms, 

I  the  cancellous  and  the  comjract. 

(a)  The  cancellous  or  spongy  exostoses  consist  of  cancellous  ‘bone 
I  contarning  marrow  in  its  cancellous  spaces,  and  sruroirnded  by  a 
!  delrcate  layer  of  compact  bone,  whiclr  itself  is  covered  with  a  cap- 
'  ping  of  cartilage,  or  sometimes  merely  with  periosteum.  They  are 
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most  frequently  met  with  in  the  yoiuig,  and  are  considered  by  some 
to  he  ossitjung  enchondi’omata  and  to  spring  from  portions  of  the 
epiphysial  cartilage  that  has  escaped  ossification.  Their  common 
situation  is  at  the  junction  of  the  diaphysis  and  epiphy.sis  of  long 
bones,  or  at  the  origm  or  insertion  of  muscles — as  for  example,  the 
insertion  of  the  adductor  magnus  into  the  tubercle  just  above  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  femiu',  and  the  ijectorahs  major  into  the 
external  bicipital  ridge  of  the  humerus.  They  are  also  very  common 
on  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

(6)  The  compact  or  ivory  exostoses  consist  of  dense,  hard  bone, 
which  usually  contahis  no  Haversian  canals.  They  nearly  always 
s])ring  from  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  face,  and  are  generally  sessile 
or  broadlj"  pedunculated,  and  of  a  lenticular  shape. 

»S'io^lp^o/as.— The  cancellous  variety  aramet  with  as  hard,  smooth 
or  UTegular,  and  frequently  peduncidated  tumoiu's  of  slow  gi’owth, 
and  are  commonly  of  small  oi’  moderate  dimensions.  Sometimes 
they  are  quite  pahdess,  but  at  othei’  times  they  cause  pam  on  move¬ 
ment  or  pressiu’e,  as  is  the  case  with  the  small  exostosis  which  so 
fi'equentl}'^  grows  fi’om  the  distal  end  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  This,  which  is  usually  harder  than 
the  more  common  form  of  cancellous  exostosis,  but  less  hard  than 
the  ivory,  occius  as  a  tumom-  projecting  under  the  nad,  and  raising 
it  up  as  it  grows.  In  some  cases  exostoses  affect  simultaneously 
many  bones,  and  at  times  nearly  all  the  bones  of  the  body. 
They  are  then  generally  hereditary,  and  often  symmetrical,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  multiple  exostoses.  They  have  the  structui'e  of  the  can¬ 
cellous  form.  The  evident  firm  attachment  of  the  ivory  exostoses 
of  the  skidl  to  the  bone,  them  slow  growth,  small  size,  great  hard¬ 
ness,  the  freedom  with  which  the  scalp  moves  over  them  and  the 
absence  of  pain  and  history  of  fractime  or  other  injury,  sufficient! j' 
serve  to  distinguish  them. 

Treatment. — A  sjjongy  exostosis,  imless  occasioning  pain,  defor¬ 
mity,  or  other  inconvenience,  or  growing  rapidly,  may  be  left  alone ; 
otherwise,  it  should  be  removed  by  a  chisel,  bone-nqipers,  saw,  &c., 
taking  care  it  is  completely  extuqiated,  as  what  is  left  will  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  again.  In  removing  an  exostosis  from  near  the 
knee-jomt,  the  synovial  membrane  may  be  avoided  by  Hexing  the 
knee,  and  so  diuwing  the  membrane  away.  Ivory  exostoses  should 
not  as  a  rule  be  interfered  with,  as  thejuire  so  hard  that  no  ordinary 
.saw  will  cut  through  them,  and  the  skull  has  been  fr'actimed  in 
attempts  to  remove  them  with  the  chisel.  If  causing  great  incon¬ 
venience,  however,  it  is  probable  that  they  might  be  safely  removed 
by  the  iniiidly  revolving  saw  of  the  simgical  engine. 

Diffuse  osseous  tumours  occui'  in  connection  with  the  bones  of  tho 
face,' often  filling  up  the  antrum,  occluding  the  na.sal  chamber.s,  mid 
producing  much  deformity.  They  iU'o  composed  of  tinolj  -cancellated 
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bone,  and  ai’e  more  compact  than  the  cancellous  exostoses,  but  less 
compact  than  the  ivory.  Them  slow  growth,  extreme  and  uniform 
hardness,  and  iiTegular  nodulated  sm-face  will  serve  to  distiuguish 
them  from  sarcomata  undergoing  ossihcation.  There  is  usually  little 
or  nothing  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment.  The  superior 
maxillai'}^  bone,  however,  has  at  times  been  removed  when  the 
growth  has  been  confined  to  it  alone. 

Exchoxdrojla-TA  or  CARTIL.4.GIX01J3  TUMOURS.— The  general  aiid 
microscopical  characters  of  these  growths  have  already  been  described 
imder  Tumom's  (p.  65).  In  the  bones  they  are  most  frequently  met 
with  in  the  fingers  (Fig.  73)  and  the  ends  of  the  long  bones.  lu  the 
fingers,  where  they  are  generally  multii)le 
and  often  congenital,  they  usually  begin 
in  the  interior  of  the  ends  of  the  phalanges 
or  metacarpal  bones,  and  as  they  increase 
in  size,  ex2)and  the  bone  aromid  them  into 
a  thin  shell,  which  may  finally  give  way, 
allowing  them  to  protrude.  'V^eu  grow¬ 
ing  fi'om  the  articular  ends  of  long  bones, 
they  generally  spring  from  the  periosteum, 
and  thence  grow  both  outwards  and  in¬ 
wards,  but  seldom  involve  the  articular 
sui'face.  They  are  thought  -by  some  to 
possibly  arise  firom  the  epqjhysial  cariilage, 
esjjecially  as  they  are  most  often  met  with 
in  the  yoimg.  They  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  sarcomata,  in  which  con¬ 
siderable  masses  of  cartilage  are  frequently 
developed,  or  with  the  exostoses,  which 
are  often  capped  with  cartilage,  and  are 
regarded  by  some  as  ossifying  enchondro- 
mata.  The  enchondromata  rai'ely  ossify,  but  may  undergo  calcifica¬ 
tion  or  mucoid  softening,  and  when  unmixed  with  sarcomatous 
elements  are  quite  innocent. 

Symptoms.— Their  slow  growth,  gi'eat  hardness,  evident  attach- 
inent  to  the  bone,  the  abseiice  of  glandular  enlargement,  and  non- 
implication  of  the  smTomiding  tissues  and  skin  will  serve  for  their 
diagnosis.  When  of  laige  size  ulceration  of  the  integuments  cover¬ 
ing  them  may  be  qiroduced  by  theti  jiressiu'e. 

Treatment. — If  small,  and  involving,  say,  only  one  finger,  they 
may  be  enucleated,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  neighbouring 
joint.  But  when  several  fingers  are  implicated,  aud  the  hand  is 
rendered  useless,  amputation  of  the  affected  fingers,  or  of  the  wholo 
hand,  may  be  necessary.  The  removal  of  the  limb  is  usually  called 
lor  when  they  grow  about  the  articular  end  of  a  long  bone,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  have  attained  a  largo  size. 

p  2 


Fig.  73.  —  Cartilaginous 
tumours  of  the  bones 
of  the  hand.  (From 
Druitt’s  Surgery. ) 
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Fibromata  or  fibrous  tumours  seldom  occui'  in  bone  except  in 
the  jaws  or  in  connection  with  the  base  of  the  skull.  They  then 
constitute  the  common  form  of  epulis  and  naso-pharjmgeal  polj'pus 
respectively,  and  are  described  under  Diseases  of  the  Jaws  and  Nose. 

Lipomata  or  fatty  tumours  too  rarely  occiu'  in  bone  to  requii'e 
special  mention.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  growing  from  the  outer 
siu-face  of  the  peiiosteum  ( parosteal lipoma).  They  were  not  diagnosed 
before  operation. 

Sarcomata  in  bone  may  be  divided  into  the  periosteal  and  the 
endosteal,  the  former  being  commonly  of  the  roiuid-celled,  .spindle- 

celled,  or  mixed  variety,  the  latter  of 
the  myeloid  val■iet}^  The  pjeriosteul 
(Fig.  74)  spring  from  the  deep  layers 
of  the  periostexmi,  and  as  they  increase 
in  size  invade  the  bone  beneath  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  soft  tissues  smTomid- 
ing  them  on  the  other,  till  finally  the 
skin  is  involved,  and  they  protrude  as 
a  fungous  mass  if  the  patient  has  not 
been  already  carried  off  by  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  growth  through 
internal  organs.  They  are  very  jjrone 
to  calcification  and  ossification,  and  are 
then  sometimes  spoken  of  as  osteoid 
sarcomata;  but  the  simple  expression 
os.sifying  sarcomata,  as  less  misleading, 
and  as  more  indicative  of  what  really 
hajipens,  had  better  be  employed.  Their 
favourite  situations  ai’e  the  neighbom- 
hood  of  the  large  joints,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  they  seldom  involve.  Though 
not  usually  implicating  the  lymphatic 
glands,  they  often  rapidly  infect  the 
s3'stem  thi-ough  the  blood-sti’eam  and 
quickly  retiu'u  after  removal.  The  endosteal  or  central  spring  from 
the  medulla  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  and  ai’e  of  slower  growth  and 
generally  less  malignant  than  the  periosteal.  As  they  increase  in 
size  they  expand  the  bone  around  them  into  a  thin  shell  (Fig.  75) 
which  finally  gives  way,  when  they  grow  with  greater  rapidity, 
behaving  as  the  periosteal  varietj'.  The  myeloid  form  of  the  en- 
■  dosteal  sarcoma  is  the  least  malignant,  and  may  not  retm-n  after 
enucleation  or  complete  removal  for  several  or  manj^  j-ears,  and 
l)ossibly  not  at  all.  A  variety  called  parosteal,  in  which  the  siu'coma 
involves  the  outer  laj'ers  only  of  the  periosteimi,  has  been  described. 

Symp)toms. — In  a  typical  case  of  periosteal  sarcoma  there  will  be  a 
rapidly  growing  tumoiu',  evidently  connected  with  the  bone,  not  as 


Fig.  7  4.  — Periosteal  sarcoma 
of  femur.  (St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Hospital  Museum.) 
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a  rule  painful,  nor  usually  attended  witli  heat,  oedema,  redness,  or 
increase  of  body  temperature.  The  swelling  is  soft  and  semi- fluctua¬ 
ting  or  boggy,  sometimes  indistinguishable  by  touch  from  an  abscess ; 
or  bard  in  some  parts,  soft  in  others,  or,  if  ossifying,  uniformly  bard 
aU  over.  The  superficial  veins  maj'-  be  tortuous  and  dilated,  and 
the  neigbbom’ing  lymphatic  glands  enlarged.  The  patient,  who  is 
usually  young,  frequently  complains  of  having  lost  both  weight  and 
strength,  although  till  later  there  may  be  no  cachexia.  Often  there 
is  a  distinct  history  of  the  growth  having  appeared  some  time  after 
an  injury  of  the  part,  and  it  is  probable  in  some  cases  such  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  growth.  The  endosteal  are  of  much  slower  growth, 
and  are  generally  accompanied  by  boring  pain  whilst  the  bone  is 


Fio.  /5.  Rntlosteal  sarcorna  in  head  of  tibia.  (St.  Bartholomew's 
Hosxiital  Museum.) 


being  expanded.  Sooner  or  later  they  give  lase  to  a  more  or  less 
uniform  swelling,  generally  of  the  articular  end  of  one  of  the  long 
hones,  and  as  the  shell  of  bone  becomes  thinned  a  peculiar  sen.sa- 
tion,  known  as  egg-sheU  crackling,  may  sometimes  be  felt  on  palpa¬ 
tion.  After  they  have  protruded  from  the  bone  they  present  similar 
signs  to  the  periosteal,  and  at  times  distinctly  pulsate,  especially 
when  connected  with  the  pelvic  bones.  They  may  then  bo  mistaken 
for  an  aneurysm. 

Diagnosis.— above  signs  will  commonly  serve  to  (hstiimuisha 
sarcoma  from  an  innocent  tumour  of  bone.  From  an  inflammatory 
affection,  such  as  subacute  periostitis  or  osteitis,  quiet  necrosis,  or  aii 
abscess  m  the  interior  of  the  bone,  it  is  sometimes  very  rhfficult  to 
(hagnose  a  sarcoma.  The  aksence  of  signs  of  inflammation  or  in¬ 
creased  body  temperature,  of  oedema,  and  of  pain  on  pressure,  point 
strongly  to  the  swelling  being  of  a  sarcomatous  nature.  But  these 
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signs  may  be  present  in  rapicUy-growing  sarcomata,  and  may  be  bnt 
■faintly  marked,  or  not  apparent,  in  inflammatory  affections.  A 
steady  increase  of  the  growth  whilst  under  observation,  notwith¬ 
standing  rest  and  appropriate  remedies  for  inflammation,  the  gradual 
loss  of  weight  and  strength,  and  the  unequal  consistency  and  irre¬ 
gular  surface  of  the  swelling  are  more  certain  indications  of  its 
malignancy ;  but  punctiue  with  a  grooved  needle,  or  even  an  ex- 
ploratorj"  incision,  may  be  requii-ed  before  the  nature  of  the  tumom- 
can  be  cleai’ed  up.  From  an  aneurysm,  a  pulsating  sarcoma  may 
be  very  difflcult  to  distinguish,  especially  when  growing  from  the 
pelvic  bones.  In  the  tumour  the  p'ulsation  is  not  equally  expansile 
over  all  parts,  and  although  it  may  be  stopped  by  j)resfjiu’e  on  the 
artery  above,  the  tiunoui’  does  not  become  smaller ;  nor  is  it  felt  to 
refill  when  the  pressure  is  removed  during  two  or  tkree  beats  of  the 
heart,  as  in  anemysm ;  and  a  bruit,  if  present,  is  not  so  distinct. 
Portions  of  expanded  bone,  moreover,  may  be  felt  in  parts  of  the 
tumour,  and  there  may  be  glandular  enlargement  and  other  general 
signs  of  malignancy.  From  an  inflammatory  condition  of  a  neigh- 
bouiing  joint  a  tmnoiu-  of  the  end  of  the  bone  may  generally  be 
cbstinguished  by  the  absence  of  signs  of  inflammation;  by  the 
swelling  being  less  regular  in  contour  than  in  a  joint-affection, 
and  apparently  being  connected  more  intimately  with  one  of  the 
bones  entering  into  the  articulation  than  with  the  other ;  and  by  a 
careful  review  of  the  histors^  of  the  case. 

Treatment. — Periosteal  growths,  unless  the  glands  are  much  en¬ 
larged  and  there  is  evidence  of  dissemination  having  occurred,  call 
for  amputation  of  the  limb,  or  removal,  if  practicable,  when  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  bones  of  the  head  or  trunk.  Small  growths,  however, 
may  at  times  be  dissected  off  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  and  the 
sui'face  of  the  bone  scraped,  gouged  away,  or  destroyed  by  the 
actual  cautery.  Endosteal  gi’owths,  if  small,  may  in  some  cases 
be  enucleated,  but  usually,  like  the  periosteal  variety,  call  for  am- 
jiutation.  In  some  situations,  as  in  the  head  of  the  radius, 
the  affected  portion  of  bone  may  be  excised.  The  ti’eatment  of 
sarcomata  of  the  jaws  and  of  other  special  regions  is  described 
under  Tmnoius  of  the  Jaws,  &c. 

Oarcinojia  never  occurs  as  a  primary  growth  in  bone.  It  may 
sju’ead  to  the  bone,  however,  from  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane, 
as  seen,  for  example,  in  some  cases  of  .squamous  carcinoma  of  the 
leg  or  lip,  or  be  deposited  there  in  the  coiuse  of  the  general  dis¬ 
semination  following  on  iirimary  carcinoma  of  other  tissues  or 
organs,  as  the  breast  or  liver.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  seldom  dis¬ 
covered  till  after  death,  unless  it  gives  rise  to  spontaneous  fractiue 
(Fig.  76).  Treatment. — Where  epithelioma  has  spread  to  the  bone, 
free  and  early  removal  with  the  knife  before  the  glands  have  become 
affected  is  the  only  treatment  that  holds  out  a  prospect  of  success. 
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In  the  case  of  a  limb,  amputation  weU  above  the  disease  is  gene¬ 
rally  called  for,  although  where  the  bone  is  but  little  involved  a. 
free  sweep  of  the  growth  and  the  gouging  away  of  the  underljung 
bone  may  under  some  cu'cumstances  be  justifiable.  Glands  that 
have  become  affected  should  be  removed  if  practicable. 

Cysts  iu  boxe  are  rare,  except  in  the  jaws.  Hydatid  cysts  are 
occasionally  met  with,  but  require  no  special  descrqition  (see  p.  83). 
The  sanguineous  or  blood  cysts  formerly  described  were  probably 
sarcomatous  tumours  in  which  hjemorrhage  had  taken  place. 

Aneurysms  in  bone  are  occasionally 
met  with,  and  vascular  erectile  tumours 
consisting  of  anastomosing  vessels,  and 
somewhat  resembbng  nsevi  of  the  soft 
tissues,  at  times  occur  in  the  bones  of  the 
skull.  The  majority  of  pulsating  tumours 
in  bone,  however,  are  of  the  nature  of  soft 
sarcomata. 

DISEASES  OF  JOINTS. 

Synovitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  syno¬ 
vial  membrane,  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or 
chronic. 

Acute  synovitis. —  Cause. — Generally  a 
slight  injury,  as  a  sprain  or  over-exertion  of 
a  joint,  or  exiiosure  to  cold  and  wet  in  a 
gouty  or  rheumatic  subject.  Sjmovitis, 
moreover,  especiallj^  in  the  knee,  often 
occurs  during  an  attack  of  gonoinhoea,  and 
is  sometimes  seen  in  the  earher  stages  of 
syphilis.  It  is  well  known  as  a  s;\Tnptom  of 
acute  rheumatism  and  pysemia,  in  which  latter 
affection  rapid  suppm-ation  and  implication 
of  the  other  tissues  of  the  joint  occim. 

Pathology. — The  sjmovial  membrane  be¬ 
comes  red  and  conge.sted  and  loses  it.s  lustre,  the  synovial  fi’inges 
turgid,  and  the  synovial  fluid  increased  in  quantity  and  slightly 
turbid  from  ailmixture  with  inflammatory  products.  Eesolution 
may  now  occur,  or  the  inflammation  may  become  chronic,  or  it 
may  spread  to  the  cartdages,  bones,  &c.,  and  tenninate  in  sup- 
puiation  and  the  probable  disorganization  of  the  joint  (see  Acute 
Arthiitis). 

The  joint  is  hot,  excessively  painful,  e.specially  on  move¬ 
ment  and  pressure,  and  if  the  inflammation  is  very  intense,  the  .skin 
may  be  slightly  reddened,  and  the  tissues  around  oedomatous.  The 
.loint  IS  usually  held  flexed,  that  is,  with  the  capsule  and  ligaments 
relaxed,— the  position  of  greatest  ease.  Where  the  joint  is  superfi- 


Fig.  76.  —  Secondary 
carcinoma  of  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus 
causing  spontaneous 
fracture  of  the  bone. 
(St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  Museum.) 
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cial  tlie  swelling  is  well  marked,  tke  outline  of  tke  synovial  mem¬ 
brane  being  distinctly  mapped  out.  Thus  in  the  knee,  the  joint 
perhaps  most  commonly  affected,  the  synovial  membrane  can  be 
seen  extending  upwards  under  the  cnueus  and  vasti,  and  bulging 
on  either  side  of  the  ligamentum  patella?.  The  patella  itself  is 
raised  from  the  condyles  of  the  feiniu,  and  on  making  pressmu  on 
it  the  fluid  is  displaced,  and  the  patella  can  be  felt  to  strike  against 
the  condyles  [riding  of  the  patella).  In  the  elboiu,  the  s}'novial 
membrane  can  be  seen  extencbng  under  the  triceps  and  on  either 
side  of  the  olecranon ;  in  the  ankle,  bulging  beneath  the  extensor 
tendons  and  behind  the  malleoli.  Peverish  symptoms  varying  in 
intensity  according  to  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  are  gene¬ 
rally  present.  The  inflammation  may  now  gradually  subside  or 
assume  the  chronic  form.  Should,  however,  sujipiu’ation  occur, 
and  the  other  tissues  of  the  joint  become  involved,  the  pain,  swel¬ 
ling,  and  oedema  increase,  and  the  skin  becomes  of  a  dusky  red, 
whilst  a  chill  or  distinct  rigor  ushers  in  a  more  severe  type  of  in¬ 
flammatory  fever. 

Treatment. — The  joint  should  be  i^laced  at  absolute  rest  on  a 
spbnt,  and  the  patient,  in  the  case  of  the  hip,  knee,  or  ankle,  con¬ 
fined  to  lied.  In  appljung  the  splint,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
limb  is  in  the  position  best  suited  for  futiue  use  should  ankylosis 
ensue ;  thus  the  knee  should  be  straight,  and  the  elbow  bent  at  a 
right  angle.  Wliere  the  joint  has  ab-eady  been  di’awn  into  a  faultj’ 
position,  this  must  be  rectified,  the  patient  being  placed  imder  an 
anfesthetic,  as  the  manipulation  is  attended  with  intense  pain.  Cold, 
by  means  of  evaporating  lotions  or  Leiter’s  tubes,  may  in  slighter 
cases  be  applied  to  the  joint.  When,  however,  the  inflammation  is 
very  acute,  half-a-dozen  leeches  followed  by  hot  applications  should 
be  substituted  for  the  cold,  with  liniments  of  belladonna  and  opium 
to  assuage  pain.  Where  there  is  much  distension  and  the  synovial 
membrane  threatens  to  give  way,  the  joint  should  be  aspirated  and 
elastic  pressure  applied,  or  if  suppm-ation  occm’s,  laid  freely  open 
and  drained  antiseptically.  Amputation  may  be  called  for  should 
the  patient’s  powers  fail  under  the  long-continued  suppiuation  that 
at  times  ensues. 

Subacute  synovitis. — The  term  subacute  is  applied  to  less 
severe  cases  of  acute  synovitis.  But  as  one  form  of  the  disease 
differs  from  the  other  in  degree  rather  than-  in  kind,  and  as  the 
causes,  s^unptoms,  and  treatment  are  similar,  no  special  description 
is  requii’ed. 

Chuonic  synovitis. — Causes. — Similar  totho.sc  of  the  acute  form 
of  which  it  is  often  a  sequel.  When  occurring  in  strumous  subj ects, 
it  probably  nearly  always  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  and  will' bo  described  under  iuhercular  disease  of  the  joints. 

Pathol oejy.— The  s^movial  inembrane  is  sliglitly  thickened,  and  the 
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sTOOvial  fluid  increased  in  quantity ;  but  there  is  little  or  no  change 
in  the  cartilages  or  the  other  tissues,  though,  if  the  disease  is  neg¬ 
lected,  it  may  run  on  to  total  disorganisation  of  the  joint.  At 
times,  the  synovial  membrane  becomes  greatly  distended  with  clear 
serous  fluid,  a  conchtion  known  as  hydrops  artrcuU,  and  in  this  state 
it  may  remain  for  years  without  any  fiu’ther  change  ensuing  ;  or, 
after  long  periods,  the  synovial  membrane  may  become  thickened, 
and  little  masses  of  cartilage  form  in  its  hypertrophied  fringes.  In 
other  instances  pouch-hke  protrusions  of  the  synovial  membrane 
may  extend  along  the  muscles  and  other  tissues,  often  to  some 


Fig.  77. — Thomas's  hip- 
joint  splint  (front 
view)  with  patten. 


Fig.  78. — Thomas’s  hip-joint  splint  ap¬ 
plied.  Patten  on  sound  limb.  (Heath’s 
Minor  Surgery.) 


distance  from  the  joint,  where  they  give  rise  to  brrrsa-bke  swel¬ 
lings  [Morrant  Baker’s  cysts). 

Siffiw.—The  joint,  as  in  the  acute  affection,  is  swollen,  and  the 
synovial  membrane  slightly  thickened;  but  there  is  little  or  no 
heat,  there  may  be  no  pain,  and  the  skin  is  rmaltered  in  appearance. 
The  patient,  however,  complains  that  the  joint  feels  weak  and  stiff  oii 
movement,  but  he  does  not  suffer  from  starting-pains  at  nights.  In 
hydrops  articuli  the  synovial  membrane  is  greatly  distended  but  not 
thickened,  and  save  a  sensation  of  weakness  and  want  of  security 
in  the  joint  on  walking,  the  affection  gives  no  trouble.  In  what 
may  be  tenned  the  bursal  variety  of  chronic  sjmovitis,  in  addition 
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to  the  joint-affection,  more  or  less  tense,  fluctuating  and  ti'anslu- 
cent  swellings  occm-  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint.  On  jires- 
sure,  these  swellings  become  less  tense,  and  some  of  the  fluid  con¬ 
tained  in  them  can  at  times  be  forced  hack  into  the  joint. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are  (1)  to  prevent  fui'ther  irritation 
by  placing  the  joint  at  perfect  rest,  (2)  to  promote  the  absorption 
of  the  inflammatory  products  by  pressure  and  counter-irritation, 
and  (3)  to  remove  any  stiffness  that  may  remain  on  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation  by  passive  movements,  massage,  or.  the  break- 


Fig.  79. — Thoma.s’.s  knee- 
joint  splint  with  foot- 
piece  for  extension. 
(Heath’s  Minor  Surgery. ) 


Fig.  80.  —  Thomas's  knee  -  joint 
splint  applied.  Patten  on 
sound  limb.  (He.atb’s  Minor 
Surgery. ) 


ing  down  of  fibrous  adhesions.  Thus,  the  joint  should  be  fixed  in 
an  accurately-fitting  porojilastic  or  a  moulded  leather  splint,  or  a 
plaster-of-Paris  bandage;  and  the  Hmb,  if  a  joint  of  the  upper 
extremity  is  affected,  should  be  carried  in  a  sling.  In  the  case  of 
the  lower  extremity,  the  patient,  if  unable  to  lie  up,  may  wear  a 
Thomas’s  hip  or  knee  spKnt,  according  to  the  joint  affected,  and  be 
allowed  to  get  about  on  crutches  with  a  patten  fixed'  to  the  boot  of 
the  sound  limb  (Figs.  77,  78,  79  and  SO).  Pressure  may  be  ai)plied 
by  strapping  the  joint  with  ammoniacum  and  merciuy  plaster,  or 
with  Scott’s  di’essing,  or  by  means  of  a  Martin’s  bandage.  Counter- 
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initation  may  be  effected  either  with  the  liniment  of  iodine,  small 
flying  blisters,  or  the  actual  cautery.  Best,  however,  though  most 
essential  in  the  treatment,  should  not  he  continued  too  long,  lest 
the  joint  become  stiff.  Should  this  happen,  friction,  massage,  and 
passive  movements  must  he  sedulously  used,  or  if  all  signs  of  in¬ 
flammation  have  ceased,  the  adhesions  may  he  broken  down  under 
an  auassthetic.  In  the  meantime,  the  patient’s  general  health  must 
not  be  neglected,  and  any  constitutional  tendency  to  gout,  rheu¬ 
matism,  &c.,  should  he  corrected  by  appropriate  remedies.  During 
convalescence  a  stay  at  Buxton,  Harrogate,  Wiesbaden,  or  some  other 
suitable  spa  may  be  of  benefit.  In  hydrops  articuU  the  treatment 
recommended  above  may  first  be  perseveringly  tried.  After  pro¬ 
longed  rest  has  failed  massage  of  the  limb  with  exercise  of  the 
joint  may  sometimes  effect  the  absorption  of  the  fluid ;  this  failhig, 
the  joint  may  be  aspirated  and  presstu’e  re-appUed.  Should  it 
refill,  it  may  be  injected  with  iodine,  or  in  very  severe  cases  laid 
open,  well  washed  out,  and  drained.  Where  cysts  have  formed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  they  should,  if  pressure  fails  to  cure 
them,  be  left  alone  or  dissected  out  and  the  neck  tied.  It  is  not  safe  to 
pimcture  them,  for  fear  of  setting  up  suppuration  in  the  joint,  and 
even  a  free  incision,  with  antiseptic  precautions,  is  not  devoid  of  risk. 

Acute  arthritis  is  the  term  applied  to  a  general  inflammation 
of  all  the  tissues  of  a  joint.  It  may  begin  in  the  synovial  mem¬ 
brane,  in  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  or  in  the  tissues  around, 
but  in  whatever  way  it  begins,  the  whole  joint  rapidly  becomes  in¬ 
volved  in  the  inflammatory  process. 

The  causes  are  very  various,  and  include  those  given  under  acute 
s;smovitis.  Among  the  most  frequent  causes,  however,  may  be 
mentioned  penetrating  wounds,  infective  periostitis  or  osteo- 
myehtis,  epiphysitis,  the  bursting  of  an  abcess  in  the  soft  jDarts  or 
in  the  end  of  the  bone  into  the  joint,  pyaemia,  and  the  continued 
and  the  exanthematous  fevers. 

Pathology . — The  course  of  the  disease  differs  somewhat  according 
to  its  cause  and  mode  of  origin.  In  a  typical  case  beginning  in 
the  synovial  membrane  and  running  on  to  complete  disorganization 
of  the  j  oint  and  subsequent  ankylosis  the  following  changes  occur ; — 
The  inflammation  rapidly  spreads  from  the  synovial  membrane  to 
the  bones  and  suirounding  soft  tissues ;  the  cartilages  are  de¬ 
stroyed;  the  ligaments  are  softened;  the  articular  surfaces  are 
dis  )uKed  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  ;  and  the  joint  is  converted 
into  the  cavity  of  an  abcess  (Fig.  81).  The  capsule  of  the  joint 
now  gives  way,  allowing  the  inflammatory  products  to  escape. 
The  soft  tissues  break  down  into  pus,  and  the  abscesses  open  ex¬ 
ternally,  forming  sinuses  leading  down  to  the  joint.  Should  the 
inflammation  now  subside,  granulations  spring  up  from  the 
denuded  ends  of  the  bones,  the  two  layers  of  granulations  unite. 
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and  after  passing  tlirougli  a  fibrous  stage  undergo  ossification  {hony 
ankylosis),  leaving  the  patient  with  a  stiff  joint.  The  pathological 
process  b}"  which  these  changes  are  brought  about  is  as  follows : — 
The  S5Tiovial  membrane,  which  at  first  appears  red  and  injected, 
rapidly  becomes  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products,  and  is 
converted,  together  with  the  adjacent  cajisules,  into  a  thick  layer 
of  granulation-tissue.  The  inflamed  articular  ends  of  the  bones 
also  become  infiltrated  with  inflammatorj^  products  and  pass 
through  the  changes  described  under  rarefying  osteitis.  The 
cartilages  thus  cut  off  from  their  nutrient  supply  lose  theii’  lustre, 
and  while  portions  die  and  are  cast  off  into  the  interior  of  the  joint, 
the  rest  is  invaded  both  on  its  free  and  deep  sui'face  by  the  granu- 


Fig.  81. — Acute  arthritis  of  the  knee-joint  beginning  in  the  synovial 
membrane.  The  ligaments  are  almost  destroyed  and  the  tibia  is  displaced 
backwards  and  outwards.  The  joint  was  filled  with  pus.  (St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Hospital  Museum.) 

lations  derived  from  the  synovial  membrane  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  articular  end  of  the  bone  on  the  other.  As  the  result  of 
this  invasion,  the  cartilaginous  matrix  liquifies,  and  the  cartilage 
cells  proliferate,  while  the  brood  of  young  cells  thus  formed  in  part 
coalesce  with  the  cells  of  the  invacUng  granulation-tissue,  and  in 
part  escape  into  the  joint  in  the  form  of  pus.  The  soft  tissues 
around  the  joint  are  now  invaded  by  the  granulation-tissue,  abscesses 
form,  the  skin  gives  way,  and  sinuses  are  left  leading  to  the 
interior  of  the  joint.  After  the  inflammatory  products  have  escaped, 
should  the  inflammation  subside,  the  layers  of  granulation-tissue, 
wliich  spring  up  from  the  surface  of  the  bones  that  have  been 
denuded  of  their  cartilage,  come  into  contact,  and  unite  in  the  way 
described  under  union  of  the  soft  parts  by  the  third  intention. 
Ossification  subsequentlj’’  ensues.  XTnder  less  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  the  inflammation  may  assume  a  septic  character,  and  the 
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abscesses  aroimd  the  joint  burrow  widely  amongst  the  muscles  and 
other  soft  tissues.  Or  the  periosteum  or  the  medulla  of  the  bones 
may  become  involved  in  the  septic  inflammation,  and  extensive 
caries  or  necrosis  ensue.  The  septic  products  may  become  absorbed, 
and  the  patient  die  of  sapriemia  or  pyiemia,  or  siippmation  may 
continue  and  death  result  from  hectic  or  lardaceoiis  disease. 

Signs. — The  disease  may  begin  like  an  ordinary  attack  of 
synovitis,  but  the  pain  soon  becomes  intense  and  agonizing  on  the 
least  movement,  the  heat  more  marked,  and  the  skin  often  covered 
by  a  blush  of  redness.  The  swelling  at  first  takes  the  form  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  but  soon  becomes  general,  and  the  joint 
assumes  a  flexed  position.  In  the  meantime  the  constitutional  dis- 
tm'bance  is  severe,  the  temperatmu  high,  the  pulse  rapid,  the  tongue 
fiUTed,  and  a  chill  or  rigor  may  perhaps  occur.  Painful  startings 
of  the  joint  now  set  in,  in  consequence  of  the  reflex  ii'ritation  of  the 
muscles ;  abscesses  foini  and  make  theii'  way  to  the  sui'face,  and 
bmTow  in  the  tissues  around;  and  the  joint-sui'faces  become  dis- 
jilaced  from  each  other  (Pig.  81).  After  the  abscesses  have  opened, 
the  inflammation  may  subside,  probably  leaving  the  joint  stiff;  or 
the  patient  may  die  of  septic  poisoning  or  of  exhaustion. 

The  treatment  at  first  should  be  similar  to  that  of  acute  synovitis ; 
but  should  suppuration  set  in,  the  joint  must  be  freely  opened  and 
antiseptically  drained,  and  all  abscesses  that  have  formed  around 
treated  m  the  same  manner.  When  effectual  drainage  cannot  be 
seciued  continuous  iirigation  or  immersion  in  a  hot  bath  may  be 
tried.  If  septic  poisoning  or  exhaustion  thi'eaten  life,  amputation 
must  be  performed. 

Epiphysitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  soft  growing  tissue  between 
the  shaft  and  the  epiphysis.  It  is  therefore  necessarily  confined  to 
the  young,  and  is  of  most  fi’equent  occuiTence  under  the  age  of  ten. 
It  may  be  acute,  sub-acute,  or  chronic,  and  may  or  may  not  involve 
the  neighbom'ing  joint.  The  epiphyses  most  often  affected  are 
those  of  the  hiji,  knee,  and  shoulder,  but  several  may  be  implicated 
at  the  same  time,  or  one  after  the  other  in  rapid  succession. 

Cause, — Slight  injmies,  tubercle,  infective  micro-organisms,  and 
sepsis  as  from  the  absorption  of  a  septic  poison  after  ligatiue  of  the 
umbilical  cord. 

Pathology. — The  inflammation  as  a  rule  terminates  rapidly  in 
suppm-ation,  in  which  case  either  the  articular  cartilage  uiay  bo 
perforated  and  the  pus  escape  into  the  joint  setting  up  acute 
arthritis,  or  the  epip%'sis  may  become  completely  cut  off  from  the 
chaphysis  and  form,  as  in  the  case  of  epiphysitis  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  femm',  a  loose  sequestrmn  in  the  interior  of  the  joint.  In 
less  acute  cases  the  inflammation  may  subside  without  su])pm'ation 
ensuing,  mider  which  cii'cumstances  prematm'o  synostosis  may  take 
place  between  the  diaphysis  and  epiphysis,  and  the  growth  of  the 
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bone  at  the  affected  end  be  thus  arrested.  The  chi'onic  cases  may 
also  terminate  m  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  joint;  but  if 
this  does  not  occur',  the  prolonged  vascrdarity  may  lead  to  increased 
nutritive  changes,  and  instead  of  growth  being  arrested  by  prema- 
ture  sjTTOstosis,  the  bone  may  be  increased  in  length. 

Symptoms. — Severe  constitutional  distru’bance ;  swelling  of  the 
end  of  the  bone ;  tenderness,  heat,  and  sometimes  redness  of  the 
skin  ;  stiffness  and  fixidity  of  the  joint ;  pain  increased  on  move¬ 
ment  ;  and  probably,  later,  signs  of  acute  arthritis ;  grating  of  the 
epiphysis  on  the  diaphysis;  and  if  the  capsule  of  the  joint  bm’sts, 
the  formation  of  a  large  abscess  in  the  limb.  In  the  chronic 
form  the  signs  are  those  of  the  early  stage  of  tubercular  joint 
disease. 

The  treatment  consists  in  placing  the  limb  in  a  corrected  position 
on  a  splint,  the  application  of  a  few  leeches,  and  free  incisions 
down  to  the  epiphysis  with  antiseptic  precautions  as  soon  as  there 
are  signs  of  suppm'ation.  Should  it  appear  probable  that  jrus  is 
contained  in  the  epiphysis  the  latter  should  be  cautiously  perforated. 
It  the  j  oint,  notwithstanding  this  treatment,  becomes  affected,  it 
must  be  laid  freely  open  and  drained  antiseptically,  and  any  seques- 
trmu  that  may  be  present  removed. 

Chronic  tubercular  arthritis,  also  called  tumor  albus  or 
white  swelling,  pulpy  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and 
fungous  or  strumous  inflammation,  is  characterized  by  a  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  jomt,  miaccompanied  by  redness  or  much  in¬ 
crease  of  synovial  secretion.  It  begins  very  insidiously,  is  chi'onic 
in  its  coui’se,  and  is  prone  to  end  in  the  total  disorganization  of  the 
joint.  Though  most  frequent  in  the  young,  it  may  occm-  at 
any  age. 

Causes. — It  is  generally  attributed  to  some  slight  injm-y  to  the 
joint,  occui-ring  in  a  strumous  or  unhealthy  subject;  but  fre¬ 
quently  no  history  of  any  such  injm'y  is  forthcoming.  The 
immediate  cause  is  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  which 
has  gained  admission  to  the  system  in  the  way  described  mider 
Tubercle. 

Pathology. — The  disease  may  begin  either  as  a  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  synovial  membrane,  or  as  a  fimgating  cai’ies  of  the 
articular  ends  of  the  bones ;  in  the  former  case,  the  synovial  mem¬ 
brane,  which  fii'st  appears  red  and  injected,  gradually  becomes 
thickened  and  cedematous,  and  ultimately  pulpy  and  gelatinous 
and  in  places  fatty  looking.  The  synovial  fluid  in  the  meantime 
becomes  turbid  or  muco-pui'uleiit,  but  is  rarely  much  increased  in 
quantity ;  the  synovial  tufts,  at  first  soft  and  flocculeut,  gradually 
Hssmne  the  form  of  spongy  granidation-tissue,  and  gi'ow  over  the 
cartilage  from  the  sides  tiU  they  completely  cover  it,  “lying  over  it 
like  a  veil.”  Prolongations  from  this  veil  of  granulations,  com- 
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liiu'ed  by  Billroth  to  the  roots  of  ivy  peneti’ating  a  wall,  insmuate 
themselves  into  and  spread  in  all  dhections  through  the  cartilage, 
which  they  ultimately  destroy,  and  then  in  hke  manner  invade  the 
bone.  The  gi’anulation-tissue  may  also  make  its  way  between  the 
bone  and  the  cartilage,  and  unite  with  that  derived  from  the 
synovial  membrane,  thus  leavhig  portions  of  cartilage  loose 
between  the  two  layers  of  granulations.  At  the  same  time, 
fungous  granulations  derived  from  the  synovial  membrane  may 
hivade  the  tissues  around  the  joint,  and  undergoing  caseous  or 
fatty  degeneration  in  places,  break  down  mto  abscesses  which 
may  open  both  externally  and  hito  the  joint,  leading  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sinuses  and  fistulee.  The  ligaments  being  thus  softened 
and  destroyed,  allow  the  articular  surfaces  to  be  dislocated  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles ;  whilst  the  muscles  and  bones  them¬ 
selves,  jrartly  from  want  of  use  and  partly  from  the  debilitating 
natm-e  of  the  disease,  midergo  atrojihy  and  fatty  degeneration. 
When  the  disease  begins  in  the  hone  it  takes  the  form  of  a  rarefying 
osteitis,  the  furigating  granulations  invade  the  deeper  surface 
of  the  cartilages,  perforate  them,  and  then  set  up  the  changes 
in  the  sjmovial  membrane  and  other  tissues  described  above. 
The  minute  changes  which  occur-  dur-ing  the  above-mentioned  phe¬ 
nomena  are  those  aheady  described  uirder  inflammation.  All  that 
need  be  repeated  here  is,  that  the  synovial  membrane,  ligaments, 
and  in  places  the  smTOunding  tissues,  become  infiltr-ated  with  small 
round  cells,  and  rrltimately  converted  into  a  layer  of  vascular 
granulation-tissue ;  that  the  cartilage-cells  proliferate  whilst  the 
mati-ix  undergoes  softenmg  and  liquefaction ;  and  that  the  articrdar 
ends  of  the  bones  are  eroded  and  destr-oyed  in  the  way  described 
under  Caries.  In  places  in  the  granulation -tissue  are  fomid  non- 
vascular  areas,  consisting  of  tubercle  nodules,  hr  which  the  tubercle 
bacillus  is  found.  In  the  early  stages  rmder  appropriate  treatment 
the  inflammation  may  subside,  and  the  joint  resume  its  normal 
condition.  After  the  carfilages,  however,  have  been  destroyed, 
such  a  favour-able  endhig  is  of  cour-se  impossible,  and  aU  that  can 
be  hoiked  for  is,  that  the  layers  of  granulations  covering  the 
denuded  bones  may  rmite  and  ankylosis  ensue.  The  dangers  to  be 
apirrehended  are  that  the  tubercle  should  become  disseminated, 
lighting  up  phthisis,  meningitis,  &c. ;  or-  that  long- continued 
suppuration  .should  indrrce  hectic,  exhaustion,  or  lardaceous  disease. 

bigns. — The  disease  is  generally  chr-onic,  often  lasting  for  years. 
It  usually  begms  very  msidiously :  there  may  be  some  "shght 
stiffness  of  the  joint,  attributed  perhaps  to  a  trivial  iiijiu-y,  or  in 
the  case  of  the  lower  extremity  a  slight  limp  in  walking.  The  joint 
may  be  held  m  a  slightly-bent  position,  and  the  range  of  flexion 
and  extension  may  be  somewhat  restricted.  Occasionally  tlie 
disease  is  ushered  in  by  an  acute  attack  of  synovitis.  At  first 
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there  may  be  little  or  no  swelling,  or  the  swelling  may  take  the 
form  of  the  synovial  membrane ;  but  as  the  disease  advances,  it 
becomes  general  and  imiform,  so  that  the  points  of  bone  about  the 
joint  become  obscui-ed.  The  wasting  and  atrophy  of  the  tissues  of 
the  limb,  however,  give  the  articular  ends  of  the  bone  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  considerably  enlarged.  In  the  meantime  there  is 
no  redness  of  the  skin  ;  hence  the  name  tumor  albus,  or  white 
sivellnuj.  Paiu  at  hi-st  may  be  absent,  or  only  present  on  move¬ 
ment  of  the  limb,  but  gradually  increases  till  the  patient,  in  the  case 
of  the  lower  extremity,  is  prevented  by  it  from  walking.  There  is 
usually  but  little  heat.  In  tliis  condition  the  joint  may  remain  for 
many  months,  and  under  appropriate  treatment  the  disease  may 
completely  subside.  If  neglected,  however,  the  articular  smiaces 
of  the  bones,  as  the  ligaments  become  softened,  are  slowly  dis¬ 
placed,  and  pauiful  startings  of  the  limb  at  night  indicate  that  the 
bones  are  involved.  Now  tenderness  followed  by  Huctuatiou  may 
be  detected  at  one  or  more  spots ;  the  skin  becomes  red  in  these 
situations;  and  the  abscess  if  not  opened,  bursts  externally, 
allowing  of  the  escape  of  ciu'dy  pus.  Thus,  by  the  formation  of 
successive  abscesses,  the  tissues  around  the  jomt  are  slowly  under¬ 
mined,  and  suuises  and  fistulai  are  formed.  The  general  health 
becomes  more  markedly  affected,  and  although  even  now  the 
sinuses  and  ffstulEe  may  heal  and  the  patient  ultimately  recover, 
though  almost  certauily  with  an  ankylosed  joint,  suppm-ation  as 
often  continues,  hectic  sets  iu,  and  the  patient  dies  of  exhaustion, 
or  succumbs  to  phthisis  or  lardaceous  disease. 

The  treatment  must  be  both  local  and  constitutional.  The  local 
indications  are  (1),  to  place  the  joint  at  absolute  rest  in  a  position 
in  which  it  Will  subsec^uently  be  most  useful  should  ankylosis  occur  , 

(2) ,  to  keep  it  at  rest,  not  only  till  aU  signs  of  the  disease  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  for  some  months  afterwards,  to  prevent  a  relapse  ; 

(3) ,  to  open  and  di-ain  antisepticaUy  any  abscess  that  may  form,  or 
fully  expose  the  cavity  of  the  joint  and  remove  the  diseased  tissues  ; 
and  (4)  in  advanced  and  intractable  cases  to  save  the  patient’s  life 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Hmb.  hor  keeping  the  joint  at  rest,  splints 
may  be  employed  similar  to  those  mentioned  under  chronic  synovitis ; 
and  hi  the  case  of  the  lower  extremity,  where  there  may  be  flexion 
of  the  hip  or  knee,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed,  and  exten¬ 
sion  made  by  a  stuTup,  weight  and  pulley,  or  by  a  Bryant’s 
double  splint,  till  the  deformity  has  been  overcome.  The  time 
the  splints  should  be  worn  will  vary  in  each  mdividual  case  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Eoughly,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  will  generally  be  reqimed  for  many  months,  perhaps  for 
several  years,  and  that  they  must  be  worn  three  months  aftei  the 
disease  has'  ceased.  The  constitutional  means  which  must  be 
adopted,  are  those  that  have  already  been  described  under  the 
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treatment  of  Tubercle  (p.  46).  Should  the  clisea.se  progress  in  spite 
of  treatment,  aspiration  and  the  injection  of  iodoform- glycerine 
emulsion  may  be  tided;  the  aspirations  and  the  injections  being 
repeated  at  fi-equent  intervals.  This  failing,  the  j  oint  may  be  freely 
opened,  the  diseased  sjmovial  membrane  scraiied  or  cut  completely 
away  {arthredomij),  the  cavity  well  flushed  out  with  an  antiseptic 
solution,  filled  with  iodoform  emulsion,  and  the  wound  closed.  A 
convenient  instrument  for  scraping  out  the  joint  will  be  found  in 
Barker’s  flushing  spoon,  which  admits  of  a  stream  of  water  or  anti¬ 
septic  solution  flowing  through  the  joint  whilst  the  scraping  is  in  pro¬ 
gress.  If  the  wound  breaks  down,  the  operation  .should  be  repeated, 
or  if  the  whole  of  the  chseased  tissues  cannot  be  removed  an  antiseptic 
drain  may  be  employed.  If  the  caitilages  and  articular  ends  of  the 
bone  are  found  much  chseased,  the  joint  .should  be  excised. 
^Ndiere,  however,  notwithstanchng  the  above  treatment,  abscesses  and 
sinuses  continue  to  form,  and  the  patient  is  becoming  exhausted  by 
long-continued  sirppiu'atiou  and  hectic,  or  where  signs  of  incijiient 
phthisis  or  lardaceous  chseases  are  becoming  manifest,  the  question 
of  amputation  must  be  raised.  Should  recovery  ultimately  occim, 
but  with  the  joint  ankylosed  in  a  faulty  position,  an  osteotomy  or 
osteoclasia  may  be  of  service. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  hip,  though  essentially  similar  to 
tuhercidar  disease  of  other  joints,  rec^uii’es  separate  mention,  as 
owing  to  the  depth  and  conformation  of  the  articulation  it  is  at¬ 
tended  with  special  symptoms,  and  calls  for  certain  mochfications  in 
the  method  of  treatment. 

Signs. — In  the  early  stages  there  is  slight  lameness,  some  limita¬ 
tion  in  the  range  of  movement  of  the  joint,  generally  pain,  and 
often  quite  early  some  ati’ophy  and  wasting  of  the  muscles.  The 
pain,  though  at  times  severe,  is  more  frequently  slight,  and  may 
only  be  eheited  on  making  certain  movements  of  the  joint.  It  may 
be  felt  in  the  hip,  or  as  is  commonly  the  case,  be  refeiTed  to  the 
knee  or  to  other  parts  sui)pliecl  by  the  obturator  nerve,  as  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh.  At  times  it  may  be  felt  in  both  hip  and  knee 
shmdtaneojisly.  The  joint  is  slightly  stiff,  not  only  on  flexion  and 
extension,  but  also  on  rotation  and  on  abduction  and  adduction, 
especially  in  the  semi-flexed  position.  There  is  often  some  fulness 
about  the  fi'ont  of  the  joint,  loss  of  the  gluteal  fold,  and  perhaps 
tenderness  on  pressm-e.  The  joint  becomes  at  fli-st  slightly  flexed, 
everted,  and  abducted,  i.e.,  it  assumes  the  position  iu  which  the 
ligaments  of  the  inflamed  joint  are  most  relaxed — the  position  of 
greatest  ease.  In  order  to  bring  the  flexed  and  abducted  limb  to 
the  ground,  the  pelvis  is  depressed  on  the  affected  side,  and  lienee 
the  limb  appears  when  placed  parallel  to  its  follow  sHghtly 
lengthened  (Fig.  82,  A  and  b).  Later,  the  joint  becomes  further 
flexed;  but  inverted  instead  of  everted,  and  adducted  instead  of 
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abducted,  a  chaugo  of  position  which  has  been  vaiiously  attributed 
to  erosion  of  the  2(osterioi’  ])ai't  of  tlie  acetabulum,  a  yielding  of  the 
ligaments,  or  exhaustion  of  theexternal  rotator  and  abductor  muscles. 
To  overcome  this  position  of  adduction  in  whicdi  the  limb  is  usele.ss, 
the  jielvis  is  rai.sod  on  the  affected  .side,  so  that  the  limb,  if  brought 
parallel  to  the  other,  now  a2)2)ears  slightly  .shortened  (Fig.  82,  c  and 
d)  in  2ilH'Ce  of  being  lengthened.  Wliilst  the  2iosition  of  abduction 
and  adduction  is  overcome  by  de2n'essing  or  raising  the  pelvis 
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Fiq.  82. — To  show  the  effects  of  abduction  (a),  and  adduction  (c)  in  cansing 
apparent  lengthening  (b),  and  apparent  shortening  (d)  of  the  limb  in  hip- 
joint  disease,  when  the  affected  limb  is  iilaced  parallel  to  che  oiipositc  limb. 


Flo.  83. — To  show  the  lordosis  of  the  lumbar  spine  when  the  limb  is  pl.aced 
in  the  straight  position,  i*.  Psoas  muscle. 


Fig.  84.  — To  show  effect  of  fle.ving  the  limb  on  the  lumbar  lordotic  curve. 

r.  P.soas  muscle. 

res2)ectively  on  the  affected  side,  i.e.,  by  laterally  bending  the  lum¬ 
bar  S23ine,  flexion  is  overcome  by  rolling  the  2)elvis  forward,  i.c.,  by 
increasing  the  normal  Imnbar  curve.  Hence  when  the  2iatient  is 
laid  on  his  back  and  the  limbs  are  brought  down  parallel  to  each 
other,  there  is  always  comsiderable  lordosis  of  the  lumbar  S2nne 
(Fig.  83),  which,  however,  disa2i2'Oiu's  on  flexing  the  affected  limb 
to  the  angle  at  which  it  is  held  flexed  by  the  contracted  muscles 
(Fig.  81 ).  Later  in  the  disease  real  shortening  ensues,  owing  to  the 
dc.struction  of  the  joint  and  the  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
onto  file  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  The  2>uy  usually  makes  its  waj 
towards  the  surface  between  the  tensor  vaginm  and  sai’torius,  and  a 
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fluctuating  swelling  is  produced  in  this  situation  a  little  below  and 
external  to  the  joint.  Finally  sinuses  may  form  and  the  disease 
progress  in  the  way  described  mider  Tubercular  Arthritis.  Not 
infrequently  the  acetabulum  may  become  jrerforated  and  the  siip- 
inu'ation  extend  into  the  pelvis.  Pointing  may  then  occur  above 
Poupart’s  bgament,  or  the  jms  may  make  its  way  into  the  rectum, 
ischio-rectal  fossa  or  through  the  sciatic  notch. 

Treatment. — As  regards  constitutional  treatment  nothing  need  be 
added  to  what  was  said  on  jjp.  46,  224.  The  indications  for  the- 
local  ti’eatment  are  sunilar  to  those  for  tubercular  disease  of  the 
joints  generally,  but  requii’e  certain  modifications  in  the  methods  of 
caiTpng  them  out.  Thus  if  the  symptoms  are  acute  the  patient 
•should  be  placed  in  bed,  and  extension  made  bj^  the  stuTup,  weight 
and  pulley  in  the  dii’ection  in  which  the  j oint  is  chsplaced,  the  limb 
being  gradually  brought  down  in  this  way  to  a  straight  position. 
If  the  child  is  restless  a  long  splint  shordd  be  placed  on  the  opposite 
limb  to  keep  him  from  rolling  to  one  or  other  side,  whilst  the  foot 
of  the  bed  should  be  raised  bj^  blocks  to  prevent  him  slijrping  down, 
or  Bryant’s  doulde  sijhnt  may  lie  used  with  great  advantage  in  some 
cases  (Fig.  193).  Subsequently,  or  at  once  in  subacute  cases,  a 
Thomas’s  s])lint(Fig,  77)should  be  applied,  andafter  the  limbhasbeen 
brought  into  the  straight  position,  the  patient  maybe  allowed  to  get 
about  on  crutches.  If  in  .siiite  of  ti'eatment,  the  disease  progi’esses 
and  pus  fonns,  a.spiration  and  the  injection  of  iodofonn-glycerine 
emulsion  may  fir.st  be  tried,  the  aspfration  and  injection  being 
repeated  at  frequent  intervals.  This  failing,  the  abscess  shordd  be 
ojiened,  the  diseased  tissue  scraped  away,  the  cavity  filled  with 
the  iodofoi-m  emulsion  and  the  wormd  closed.  The  head  of  the  bone 
if  loose  or  caiious  should  bo  removed,  as  shordd  also  any  cariorrs 
bone  that  can  safely  be  got  away  fr-om  the  acetabulum.  'Wlren  all 
the  caidous  bone  cannot  bo  removed,  or  the  suppuration  has 
extended  into  the  pelvis,  an  antisejitic  di’aiir  .should  be  employed, 
the  wormd  being  strrffed  with  iodoform  garrze  daily.  One  advan¬ 
tage  of  early  incision  is  that  the  pus  in  some  cases  may  at  first 
be  outside  the  joint,  being  dependent  upon  disease  aborrt  the  groat 
trochanter,  lower  end  of  the  neck  or  upper  end  of  the  shaft,  and  so 
extension  to  the  jouit  may  be  avoided.  In  intractable  cases  ampu¬ 
tation  at  the  hip  joint  is  often  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  patient’s 
life.  In  heu  of  amputation  at  the  hip,  jVIi'.  Howse  has  proposed 
amputation  through  the  thigh,  either  as  a  preliminary  to  the  more 
serious  amputation  or  altogether  instead  of  it.  He  argues  that  srrcli 
a  measm-e  by  reducing  the  length  of  lever  having  its  fulcrum  at  the 
hip  jomt  promotes  rest,  and  by  removing  a  mass  of  tissue  chiefly 
blood-consummg,  and  very  little  blood-producing,  favours  the  pro- 
uction  of  blood  of  better  (^[uabty  and  larger  amount ;  whilst  should 
amputation  at  the  liip  become  absolutely  necessary  later  there 
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would  be  loss  shock  and  the  patient  woidd  be  better  able  to  bear  it. 
Should  the  patient  recover  but  with  the  limb  ankylosed  in  a  flexed 
or  other  faulty  position,  the  division  of  the  femiu-  subcutaneously 
with  the  chisel  or  Adams’  saw  below  the  trochanters  will  be  requii'od 
to  put  it  straight. 

Disease  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  also  requires  a  separate, 
brief  notice.  It  is  generally  of  tubercular  origin,  but  is  sometimes 
apparently  duo  to  injury.  It  usually  occurs  in  yomig  adults, 
rarely,  if  ever,  in  chihh'on.  There  is  pain,  swelling,  and  later  red¬ 
ness  over  the  joint,  followed  by  the  fomiation  of  abscesses  which 
may  open  posteriorly  or  through  the  sciatic  notch,  above  Poupart’s 
ligament,  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  or  in  the  rectum.  The  iiain 
may  bo  reflected  along  the  sciatic  nerve,  simulating  sciatica,  or 
along  the  obturator  nerve  to  the  hip  or  knee,  and  may  then  be 
increased  on  moving  the  hip.  The  tliigh,  moreover,  in  consequence 
of  the  iixitation  of  the  psoas,  niay  be  slightly  flexed.  The  disease 
may  thus  have  to  be  diagnosed  from  hi23-disease  and  spinal  caries. 
(In  fixing  the  jielvis,  however,  the  hiji  and  sjiine  move  freely  and 
without  jiain,  l)ut  jiain  is  felt  on  making  jR’essui'e  inwards  or  out¬ 
wards  on  the  iliac  crests  or  over  the  sacro-iliac  j  oint.  When  sinuses 
have  fonned  carious  bone  may  sometimes  be  detected  on  probing. 
Tbe  prognosis  is  unf avoidable.  The  treatment  consists  in  keej)uig 
the  parts  at  absolute  rest  by  fixing  the  jielvis  and  tliigh  m  a 
moulded  leather  siilint  reaching  to  the  loiee,  and  after  sinuses  have 
formed,  in  scrawling  and  gouging  away  as  much  as  jiossible  the 
tuberculous  granulations  and  carious  bone  and  di’essing  with 
iodoform. 

Chronic  osteo-arthritis,  also  called  rheumatoid  arthritis,  or 
arthritis  deformans,  is  an  incurable  and  jirogressive  disease  leading 
to  great  deformity  and  at  times  to  com^ilete  disablement  of  the 
joint.  It  is  characterized  by  gradual  degeneration  and  desti'uction 
of  the  cartilages,  eburnation  and  alteration  in  the  shajie  of  the 
articular  ends  of  the  bones,  and  formation  of  nodnlar  osteo^ihytes  in 
the  fibrous  tissue  around  the  joint.  It  is  a  disease  of  midtUe  and 
advanced  life,  and  may  be  confined  to  one  or  more  of  the  larger  joints 
— the  hiji,  knee,  or  shoulder  {mon arthritis),  or  it  may  affect  many 
joints, incluchngthe  smaller  articulations  (^polyartteular  rheumatism). 
Though  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  joints  of  the  exti-eniities, 
it  may  affect  other  joints,  as  those  of  the  lower  jaw,  sjiine,  &c. 

The  cause  is  not  known.  The  disease,  however,  has  been 
attributed  to  deficient  or  jierverted  innervation,  dejiressing  nervous 
influences,  exjiosru’e  to  cold  and  dainii,  imjirojier  feeding,  insirffrcient 
clothing,  etc.  At  times  a  slight  injvu'y  appears  to  be  the  determrn- 

ing  cause.  .  ,  ,  •  r  • 

Pathology.— The  disease  is  variously  believed  to  begin  as  a  chrome 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  a  fibroid  degeneration  of 
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the  cartilages,  or  as  an  inflammatory  afliection  of  the  ligaments.  In 
whichever  way  it  hegins,  however,  the  earliest  characteristic 
changes  are  found  in  the  cartilages.  These  at  fii’st  appear  nodular 
and  cracked,  hut  subsequently  become  roughened,  fibrous  and 
villous-looking,  and  are  finally  rubbed  away  by  the  friction  of  the 
articular  sm-faces  of  the  joint  on  each  other.  Such  changes  appear 
to  be  due  to  fibroid  degeneration,  or  splittuig  of  the  matrix  into 
fibres,  and  the  multiplication,  enlargement,  and  fatty  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  cartilage  cells.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
process  by  which  the  cartilages  are  desti'oyed  in  chronic  osteo¬ 
arthritis  differs  materially  from  the  so-called  ulceration  of  cartilage 
which  occurs  in  the  inflammatory 
joint-affections  previously  described,  and 
in  which  the  mati-ix  undergoes  bque- 
faction  and  softening  consequent  upon 
its  invasion  by  the  gi-anulation -tissue 
derived  from  the  sjmovial  membrane  and 
bone.  In  chi'onic  osteo-arthiitis  the 
synovial  membrane,  at  fii’st  dry,  becomes 
slightly  thickened  and  vascular,  and 
moderately  distended  with  tm-bid  sjuiovial 
fluid  which  at  times  resembles  train 
oil.  In  the  meanwhile  the  s}movial 
fi'inges  become  hjqierriophied,  and  as¬ 
sume  the  form  of  pedunculated  jiro- 
cesses,  often  containing  little  masses  of 
cartilage  or  bone.  These  little  masses 
may  subsequently  become  detached  and 
fonn  loose  bodies  in  the  joint  (Fig.  85). 

The  articular  siu-faces  of  the  bone 
become  smooth,  hard,  polished,  ebur- 
nated  or  porcellaneous  in  appearance 
and  variously  altered  in  shape — changes 
apparently  depending  m  part  on  friction 
and  mechanical  pressui’e,  and  in  part  on  the  formation  of  new  bone 
in  the  cancellous  spaces,  whereby  the  bone  is  rendered  harder  and 
is  capable  in  consequence  of  receiving  a  higher  polish.  Wliilst, 
however,  new  bone  is  being  formed  immediately  beneath  the  polished 
surface,  rarefaction  and  atrophy  are  going  on  a  little  deeper  in  the 
bone  leading  to  the  shortening  and  distortion  so  commonly  observed. 
Hence,  for  example,  the  flatteningand  enlargement  of  the  acetabulum 
and  glenoid  cavity,  and  the  absorption  of  the  neck  and  flattening  of 
the  head  of  the  femm-  and  humerus,  seen  in  ostoo-arthiitis  of  the 
hip  (Fig.  86)  and  shoulder  re.spectively.  At  times  the  now  bone  in 
the  cancellous  spaces  and  Haversian  canals  is  not  formed  as  quickly 
as  the  polished  layer  of  bone  is  woiri  away,  and  the  open  ends  of  the 


Fia.  8.5.  —  Chronic  osteo¬ 
arthritis  of  the  knee-joint. 
Tlie  articular  surface  of 
the  tibia  is  shown  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  figure  : 
the  patella  isturned  down. 
(St.  Bartholomew’s  Hos¬ 
pital  Museum,) 
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enlarged  Haversian  canals  give  the  articular  surface  a  worm-eaten 
appearance.  In  the  meantime  oirt-growths  of  cartilage  take  place 
around  the  articular  surfaces  and  undergo  ossification,  foianing  the 
low  nodular  flattened  osteophytes  and  the  “  lipping”  of  the  articu¬ 
lar  ends  of  the  bone  so  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Ossification 
may  also  occru’  in  the  ligaments,  tendons,  and  other  soft  structures 
around. 

Signs. — When  the  disease  is  fully  established  it  may  he  known 
by  pain,  increased  on  movement,  and  often  worse  at  night  and 
diu-ing  changes  of  the  weather ;  a  characteristic  creaking  and  harsh 


Fig 


86.-Clironic  osteo-arlliritis  of  the  hip.  (St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 

Museum.) 


grating  felt  on  moving  the  joint ;  the  detection  of  masses  of  bone 
around  •  the  limitation  of  the  movement  of  the  joint;  and  absence 
of  heat  and  redness.  In  the  hip  there  may  be  eversion,  shortening 
and  much  lameness;  in  the  knee,  swelling  and  thickening  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  and  deformity  of  the  patella ;  and  in  the 
shoulder,  enlargement  or  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  I 
the  hip  the  disease  may  closely  simulate  in tracapsiilar  hactiue  of  t  ^ 
neck  of  the  femim ;  in  the  shoulder,  dislocation  of  the  hiimeiiis. 
(See  Fracture  of  Femur  and  JHslocation  of  Shoulder.) 

Treatmmit.-Although  the  disease  cannot  he  ciu-ed,  ma>  et 
steadily  worse  as  the  patient  grows  older,  nim;h  can  ^  ^ 

wav  of  relief.  Thus  the  whole  body  should  he  waiinh  dad,  the 
diet  carefully  regulated,  stimulants  prohibited  or  restricted  in  qiiaii- 
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tity,  and  a  periodical  "sdsit  paid  to  siicli  spas  as  Buxton,  Harrogate, 
Bath,  AViesbaden,  Aix-les-Bains,  or  Wildbad.  Locally,  massage, 
friction,  and  passive  movements,  should  be  from  time  to  time 
employed;  the  joint  should  be  enveloped  m  wool  or  flannel,  but 
should  not  be  kept  at  rest  on  a  splint,  since  this  will  only  tend  to 
increase  the  stiffness.  In  the  way  of  di’ugs,  cod-liver  oil,  iodine, 
iodide  of  potassium,  arsenic,  and  guaiacum,  are  of  most  service. 
Blisters  and  fumigations  of  sulphm-  are  recommended  for  relieving 
the  pain. 

Charcot’s  disease  is  an  affection  of  the  joints  closely  resembling 
osteo-arthritis.  It  is  believed  by  some  to  depend  iqion  degenera¬ 
tions  in  the  spinal  cord  (locomotor  ataxia)  and  therefore  to  he  the 
resnlt  of  trophic  changes  in  the  j  oint.  Others,  however,  regard  it 
merely  as  an  osteo-arthritis  occurring  accidentally  in  a  patient  the 
subject  of  locom(jt(jr  ataxia.  The  pathological  changes  are  similar 
to  those  ahoady  described  undei’  osteo-arthritis,  but  the  destruction 
of  the  joint  is  more  marked.  Briefly  they  may  be  said  to  consist  m 
erosion  (jf  the  cartilages,  softening  of  the  ligaments,  grinchng  away 
of  the  articular  siufaces  and  often  of  the  contiguous  portions  of  the 
shaft  of  the  bone,  indm-ation  of  the  remauiing  poitions  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  thickening  and  at  times  pouchings  of  the 
sjmovial  membrane,  and  formation  of  osteophytes  around.  Suppu¬ 
ration  is  very  rare.  These  changes  may  affect  one  joint  only,  or 
may  occm-  successively  in  several  joints. 

The  signs  in  a  typical  case  are  as  follows  : — Sudden  swelling  of  a 
joint,  usually  without  much  pain  or  any  maiked  signs  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  followed,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling,  liy  iireternatm'al 
mobility,  and  the  formation  of  processes  of  bone  about  the  articular 
siu'faces  and  in  the  suiTounding  muscles  and  tendons.  There  is 
great  defonnity,  but  not  much  2)ain  either  on  movement  or  handling. 
Along  with  the  local  signs  there  are  generally  symptoms  of  loco¬ 
motor  ataxia,  such  as  an  unsteady  gait,  a  tendency  to  fall  on 
placing  the  feet  together  with  the  eyes  closed,  a  jerking  movement 
of  the  limbs,  absence  of  the  patella-tendon-reflex,  lightning  pains, 
spasmodic  muscular  contractions,  local  anaesthesia  and  sweating  of 
the  limbs,  loss  of  response  of  the  pu])il  to  light  but  no  loss  of  the  power 
of  accommodation  {Argyll-Rohertson pupil),  sometimes  optic  neiuitis, 
bladder  troubles,  and  loss  of  sexual  jjOwer.  The  joints  most  often 
affected  are  the  knee,  hiji,  and  shouldei'.  In  the  tarsus  the  bones 
on  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  of  the  synovial  membrane,  though 
at  fii'st  felt  to  be  loosened  by  the  softening  of  the  ligaments,  may 
ultimately  become  ankylosed.  Treatment. — Beyond  keeping  the 
part  at  rest  diuing  an  acute  attack,  and  adopting  the  same  general 
treatment  as  is  ai)pro])riato  for  osteo-arthiitis  and  locomotor  ataxia, 
little  can  be  done.  To  relieve  the  pain  anti])yrin  and  antifebrin 
may  be  tried.  Suspension  has  at  times  been  of  service. 
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Loose  Bodies  in  a  joint  may  be  formed  in  several  ways,  of  wbicli 
the  following  are  the  chief : — 1,  hy  the  proliferation  of  the  cartilage 
cells  that  normally  exist  in  the  synovial  fringes,  and  the  subsequent 
detachment  of  the  little  mass  of  cartilage  so  formed  through  the 
ruptui-e  of  its  peduncle  in  the  movements  of  the  joint  (Fig.  87) ; 

2,  hy  thickening  or  hjqjertrophy  of  a  synovial  fi-mge,  or  by  exti’a- 
vasation  and  subsequent  organization  of  blood  in  a  synovial  fringe, 
detachment  occurring  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  the  foimer  case ; 

3,  hy  necrosis  of  a  portion  of  the  articular  cartilages ;  and  4,  hy 
chipping  oft  of  a  jiortion  of  the  articidar  cartilage  diu-ing  some  injury 

to  the  joint.  Loose  cartilages  are  most 
common  in  the  knee,  but  may  he  met 
with  in  any  joint.  They  are  generally 
single,  hut  may  he  multiple,  and  vary  in 
size  from  a  pea  to  a  walniit. 

8i/mptoms. — The  chief  sjnnptom  is  pain, 
due  to  the  loose  body  sHpping  between 
the  hgaments  and  articidar  siud'aces 
diu'ing  the  movements  of  the  joint.  In 
the  knee  this  occiu's  dm-mg  flexion  ;  and 
on  the  patient  attempting  to  sti’aighten 
the  j  oint  the  loose  body,  hy  forcing  the 
articidar  siu-faces  ajiart,  stretches  the 
ligaments,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  a  sudden 
and  excruciating  pam,  perhaps  so  severe 
as  to  cause  him  to  fall.  At  times  the 
loose  body  remauis  fixed  between  the 
articular  sm-faces,  the  patient  hemg  then 
unable  to  sBaighten  his  lunb.  Such  an 
attack  may  be  followed  by  sjmovitis. 
On  examination  the  body  may  often 
be  felt  somewhere  in  the  synovial  pouch, 
probably  on  the  outer  side  of  the  j  oint  in 
the  case  of  the  knee.  If  attached,  its 
movements  wiU  be  limited,  but  if  fi-ee  it  can  frequently  be  made 
to  move  round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  joint.  It  may  perhaps 
disappear  by  jjassing  into  some  of  the  synovial  recesses,  though  it 
can  generally  be  felt  agaui  on  moving  the  joint. 

Treatment. — If  the  loose  body  gives  rise  to  little  or  no  trouble, 
and  can  be  easdy  fixed  by  a  pad  and  bandage  or  knee-cap,  it  .shoidd 
not  be  interfered  with ;  nor  .should  any  operation  be  undertaken 
where  the  joint  is  disorganized  by  ostoo-arthritis,  or  whore  the 
synovial  membrane  is  studded  witli  masses  of  cartilage.  Undei 
other  circumstances  the  loose  body  shoidd  be  removed.  This  may 
be  done  either  by  the  tlircct  or  the  indirect  method.  The  former 
consists  in  transfixing  the  loose  cartilage  by  a  sti’ong  needle  on  a 


Fig.  87. — The  formation  of 
a  loose  cartilage  in  a  joint. 
A  little  mass  of  cartilage 
attached  by  a  slender 
stalk.  (St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Hospital  Museum.) 
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liandle  thrust  thi'ough  the  skin,  so  that  the  loose  body  may  not  slip 
away  or  be  lost  dm-ing  the  operation,  and  then  cutting  down  on  the 
capsule,  and  when  all  bleeding  has  been  stopped,  opening  the  joint. 
The  body  if  loose  will  generally  slip  thi’ough  the  opening ;  if  attached, 
its  pedicle  must  be  ligatm-ed  and  divided.  The  operation  should  be 
lierfoiTued  with  the  sti’ictest  antiseptic  precautions,  and  the  patient 
prepared  by  a  week’s  rest  in  bed  in  the  case  of  the  knee  with  his 
j  oiiit  on  a  siilint.  The  splint  should  be  continued  after  the  operation , 
or  the  joint  placed  in  a  jilaster-of-Paris  bandage  till  the  wound  has 
healed  and  all  fear  of  inflammation  has  passed.  The  indirect  rnetliod 
consists  in  incising  the  capsule  subcutaneously  with  a  tenotomy 
knife,  forcing  the  loose  body  thi-ough  the  incision  into  the  connective 
tissue  around  the  joint,  and  then  either  allowing  it  to  remain  there 
permanently,  or  removing  it  after  the  hole  in  the  capsule  has  healed. 
The  o])eration  is  difficult  to  i)erfonn,  and  since  the  introduction  of 
antiseptics  possesses  no  advantage  over  the  dii'ect  method. 

.Inkylosis  or  stifk  joint  may  be  divided  into  the  fibrous  and 
the  hony.  A  si^mious  foim  of  ankylosis,  due  to  the  contraction  of 
the  siuTounding  muscles  or  of  cicatrices  after  bums,  may  also 
occur,  but  is  generally  associated  with  some  amount  of  fibrous 
ankylosis. 

Fibrous  ankylosis,  also  called  ligamentous,  or  by  some  authors, 
false,  in  contradistinction  to  the  bony  which  they  then  term  true,  is 
the  union  more  or  less  complete  of  the  articular  sui’faces  of  the  j  oint 
by  fibrous  tissue.  Thus,  it  may  consist  of — 1,  a  mere  thickening  of 
the  capsule ;  2,  a  thickening  and  shortening  of  the  ligaments ;  3,  the 
fonnation  of  fibrous  bands  within  the  joint ;  4,  the  pariial  removal 
of  the  cartilages  and  the  union  of  the  bones  by  fibrous  tissue  ;  and  5, 
the  above  conditions  variously  combined.  It  may  be  the  result  of 
joint-disease,  or  of  keeping  an  inflamed  joint  in  too  long  a  state  of 
rest.  Sometimes  it  may  temiinate  in  bony  ankylosis. 

Bony  ankylosis  is  the  film  union  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  joint 
by  bone.  It  is  often  a  fm-ther  stage  of  the  fibrous  variety.  The 
aiticulai  suifaces  may  be  united  evenly  and  uniformly,  or  by 
iiregular  bridges  of  bone,  or  partly  by  bone  and  partly  by’ fibrous 
tissue.  The  union  may  occur  with  the  articular  smdaces  in  contact 
in  either  the  extended  or  the  flexed  po.sition,  or  at  an  angle  between 
the  two  (Fig.  88) ;  or  it  may  occm'  with  the  articular  sip-faces  dis¬ 
located  from  each  other.  The  way  in  which  it  is  produced  has 
already  been  described  imder  Arthritis :  all  that  need  be  repeated 
here  is,  that  in  tuberculous  disease,  ankylosis  and  caries  may  often 
be  observed  at  the  same  time. 

The  siyns  of  ankylosis  are  obvious— f.e.,  the  joint  is  stiff.  It  only 
remains  to  diagnose  the  fibrous  from  the  bony.  In  the  former  there 
IS  sHght  movement,  and  generally  pain;  in  the  latter  neither  move¬ 
ment  nor  pain.  In  some  instancas,  however,  as  in  ankylosis  of  the 
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shoulder  and  hip,  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  patient  under  an 
ana3sthetic,  as  the  joint  may  be  held  so  firmly  by  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles  that  the  fibrous  may  simulate  the  bony  form,  and  again, 
although  bony  ankylosis  may  exist,  the  revolving  of  the  scapula  or 
pelvis,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  trmik  may  make  it  appear  that 
there  is  some  movement  in  the  affected  joint. 

The  treatment  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  ankylosis.  In  the 
spurious  form  something  may  of  ten  be  done  by  dividing  the  cicatrices, 
or  by  freeing  the  jiarts  by  a  jdastic  operation,  though  in  such  cases 
the  ti’eatment  is  seldom  very  hopefid.  In  the  fibrous  form  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  restore  the  natiual  movemeiits  of  the  joints — 1, 

by  manipulation,  friction,  and  passive 
movements  ;  2,  by  forcibly  breaking 
down  the  adhesions  under  an  ames- 
thetic,  at  the  same  time  dividing  any 
tendons  that  may  offer  resistance ; 
or  3,  by  gradual  extension  by  a 
weight  and  pulley,  or  some  foim  of 
cog-wheel  or  screw  apparatus.  An 
attempt  to  break  down  adhesions, 
however,  should  on  no  accoiuit  be 
made  whilst  any  signs  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  remain,  and  after  the  operation 
the  limb  should  be  placed  on  a  siilint 
for  a  few  days,  and  cold  by  means  of 
Leiter’s  tubes  or  an  ice-bag  applied 
to  prevent  inflammation.  Bony  anky¬ 
losis,  with  the  limb  in  a  good  position, 
is  often  the  best  result  that  can  be 
hoped  for  after  the  disease  of  the 
joint  has  reached  a  certain  stage. 
But  in  some  instances  an  operation  may  be  requfr-ed  to  restore 
movement,  or  to  rectify  a  faulty  position.  Thus  in  an  ankylosed 
elbow,  especially  when  fixed  in  the  extended  position,  excision  of 
the  joint  should  be  practised.  In  a  bent  knee  a  wedge-shaped 
piece  may  be  removed,  or  an  osteotomy  done.  In  the  hip,  sub¬ 
cutaneous  osteotomy  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  or  of  the  shaft  just 
below  the  trochanters  may  be  undertaken.  In  the  shoulder,  no 
operation  as  a  rule  is  required,  as  the  movement  of  the  scapula  on 
the  trimk  is  very  fr’ee.  lAhen  ankylosis  is  accompanied  by  much 
wasting  of  the  limb,  amputation  may  be  necessary. 

Neuralgia  of  joints.— Pain  of  a  neuralgic  clnmictcr  unassociated 
with  heat,  redness,  swelling,  or  physical  signs  of  organic  (hsease,  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  one  or  more  joints,  especially  in  young 
women  of  the  neuro-mimetic  temperament.  I  hey  are  very  difflcult 
cases  to  deal  with,  and  should  receive  the  greatest  care  and  attention, 


Fig.  88. — Bony  ankylosis  of 
the  hip.  (St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  Museum.) 
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lest  an  eiTOiieous  diagnosis  be  made.  Nearly  all  the  signs  of  organic 
joint-disease  may  be  simulated;  thus,  there  may  be  pain  on  move¬ 
ment,  or  some  slight  redness  and  heat  of  the  part,  or  fixitj^  of  the 
joint.  The  pam,  however,  is  generally  superficial,  and  m  not  in¬ 
creased  on  movement  of  the  joint  if  the  patient  s  attention  in  the 
meanwhile  is  otherwise  engaged ;  the  redness  and  heat  will  often  be 
found  on  enquuy  to  be  due  to  previous  friction  or  the  use  of  irritants ; 
and  under  an  anaesthetic  the  rigidity  of  the  joint  completely  dis- 
ap2)ears,  its  movements  then  being  found  to  be  free,  smooth,  and 
natui'al.  Ifurther,  on  I'ecovery  from  the  antestlietic,  the  rigidity 
does  not  return  until  the  jjatient  again  directs  her  attention  to  the 
joint,  whereas  in  organic  disease  it  retm'ns  as  soon  as  the  muscular 
relaxation  ceases.  The  treatment  consi.sts  in  the  emplojunent  of  the 
ordinary  remedies  for  nemulgia,  both  locally  and  internally.  Where 
the  jratient  is  of  a  neiuo-mimetic  toni2)erament,  and  organic  disease 
is  sunulated,  airpi'oju’iato  hysterical  treatment  must  be  ado2)ted. 
(See  a  work  on  Medicine. 

Arthrectomy  or  erasion  oe  joints  consists  in  scrainng  or 
cutting  away  the  whole  of  the  diseased  synovial  membrane,  after 
the  cavity  of  the  j  oint  has  been  fully  exposed  by  some  such  incision 
as  that  emidoyed  in  excisions.  It  is  a  useful  addition  to  om-  methods 
of  treating  diseased  joints,  and  ajijjears  to  be  esjiecially  indicated 
for  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  too  far  advanced  to  yield  to 
the  ordinary  jdan  of  treatment,  but  has  not  as  yet,  or  at  least  only 
to  a  shght  extent,  involved  the  cartilages  and  bones. 

Excision  or  resection  oe  joints  consists  in  cutting  away  the 
articular  sui’faces  of  the  bones  entering  into  the  affected  joint,  or  in 
removing  a  jiortion  of  bone  where  osseous  ankylosis  has  taken  2)lace. 
When  excision  is  done  for  disease  it  may  be  said  here  to  jirevent 
rejietition  that  the  whole  of  the  diseased  synovial  membrane  should 
be  cut  or  scraiied  awaj’,  as  should  also  the  lining  membrane  of  any 
sinuses  that  may  be  iiresent.  Excision  may  be  required  for  severe 
injmy  or  for  intractable  disease  of  the  joint.  Sjiace  does  not  iiermit 
of  the  discussion  of  the  vaiious  conditions  mider  which  excision 
shoidd  or  should  not  be  2)erfonned,  but  it  may  briefly  be  stated  that 
it  should  not  he  undeitaken — 1,  when  the  ilisease  is  acute;  2,  when 
there  is  much  destruction  of  the  bones,  or  riddling  of  the  soft  2)arts 
with  sinu.ses;  3,  when  there  is  much  atro2)hy  of  the  bones  and 
muscles;  4,  when  the  patient  is  imder  the  age  of  ten  or  over  that  of 
forty,  as,  in  the  former  instance,  the  ejnidiyses  are  liable  to  be 
removed  and  the  growth  arrested  in  consequence,  and  in  the  latter, 
the  powers  of  repair  are  usually  insufficient  to  ensui'c  sound  healing 
and  a  Subsequently  usefid  Hmb  ;  5,  when  there  is  lardacoous  disease 
or  signs  of  jihthisis,  or  other  organic  miscluef ;  and  (i,  wlicn  the 
patient’s  condition  is  such  that  the  excision  woidd  i)robably  be 
attended  with  long-continued  sui)puration  and  con.scquent  ex- 
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haiistion  or  lardaceous  disease.  Tinder  most  of  the  above  circum¬ 
stances  amputation  is  generally  indicated.  Excision  is  usually 
attended  with  the  best  success  in  the  elbow,  and  here  it  may  he  done 
at  a  later  period  of  life  than  that  assigned  above  as  the  Hmit.  In 
the  shoulder,  elbow,  and  wrist,  fibrous  ankylosis  is  aimed  at  in  order 
to  secure  a  moveable  joint;  in  the  hip  and  knee,  firm  bony  union  is 
sought  in  the  most  useful  position  of  the  limb,  which  is  that  of 
extension. 

Excision  of  special  joints.- — The  shouldee. — Excision  of  the 
shoulder  is  generally  practised  for  gunshot  injuries  and  for  innocent 
tumours  in  the  head  of  the  bone.  It  is  seldom  performed  for  disease 
of  the  j  oint,  as  an  equally  useful  j  oint  may  he  obtamed  by  osseous 
ankylosis.  It  should  never  he  done  for  osseous  ankylosis,  as  the 
movements  of  the  scapula  on  the  trunk  are  so  fi'ee,  that  they  com¬ 
pensate  to  a  gi’eat  extent  for  the  fixed  condition  of  the  joint,  and 
little  would  be  gained  bj’^  the  operation.  Of  late  excision  has  been 
employed  for  unreduced  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  where  after 
free  exposui’e  and  division  of  contracted  tendons  and  ligaments,  the 
bone  cannot  he  replaced.  The  operation. — Make  an  incision  about 
form  inches  long  from  just  outside  the  coracoid  process  through  the 
substance  of  the  deltoid  down  to  the  bone ;  detach  the  long  tendon 
of  the  biceps  fr’om  its  groove,  and  give  it  to  an  assistant  to  hold  aside 
with  blunt  hooks.  The  arm  being  rotated  inwards,  divide  the  teres 
minor,  infraspinatus,  and  supraspinatus  tendons  at  their  inser¬ 
tion  into  the  bone.  The  arm  being  next  rotated  outwaids, 
divide  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  can 
be  pushed  out  of  the  incision.  Separate  the  periosteum  as  far  as  is 
necessaiy,  place  a  retractor  behind  the  neck  of  the  bone  to  protect 
the  soft  parts,  and  saw  it  across.  Bring  the  wound  together  by 
sutiue,  place  a  drain  tube  in  the  lower  part,  and  di’ess  antiseptically. 

The  elbow  may  be  excised  for  chi'onic  disease  of  the  joint,  giui- 
shot  or  other  injury,  and  osseous  ankylosis.  Some  sm’geons  only 
recommend  excision  for  ankylosis  when  the  elbow  is  fixed  in  a 
faulty  position.  The  operation,  however,  is  attended  with  so  little 
risk,  the  advantages  of  a  moveable  elbow  are  so  ^-eat,  and  the 
results  so  good,  that  others  imhesitatingly  excise  the  joint  in  what¬ 
ever  position  it  may  be  fixed.  The  operation  may  be  perfonned  in 
several  ways ;  but  that  by  the  single  vertical  incision  {Langenhecks) 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  the  one  most  fr-equently  practised.  Make 
a  vertical  incision  about  five  inches  long  over  the  back  of  the  jomt. 
beginning  about  two  and  a  half  inches  above  the  olecranon,  and 
carry  it  over  this  process  and  down  the  ridge  on  the  ulna  for  the 
same  distance.  The  incision  should  extend  in  its  whole  length  down 
to  the  bones.  Cut  into  the  joint  above  the  olecranon  and  clear  the 
condyles  of  the  soft  tissues  by  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  bone,  taking  special  care  not  to  injure  the  ulnar  neiie 
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beMiul  tlie  internal  condyle.  Divide  tlie  lateral  lignments,  and 
whilst  the  assistant  sti'ongly  flexes  the  jomt  to  iorce  the  bones  out 
of  the  wound,  free  them  from  theii-  remaining  connections,  and  suw 
off  the  olecranon,  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus,  steadjdng  the  parts  with  the  lion  foi’ceps.  It  possible,  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  and  the  tubercle  of  the  radius  should 
not  bo  removed,  and  the  shaft  of  thehumeims  not  encroached  upon. 
Preserve  the  connection  of  the  anconeus  with  the  triceps,  as  better 
extension  of  the  arm  will  be  thus  obtained.  Unite  the  wound  by 
sutm-es,  after  msertuig  a  dram,  and  place  the  hmb  on  a  sphnt  m 
the  flexed  position.  Callender’s  splmt  is  one  of  the  best  for  the 
purjjose,  as  it  peimits  of  passive  motion  not  only  in  the  duection  oi 
flexion  and  extension,  but  also  hi  that  of  pronation  and  supination, 
and  without  removing  the  arm  from  the  splint.  It  also  allows 
of  the  limb  being  slung  by  pulleys  fr-om  the  ceiling,  which  is  much 
more  comfortable  for  the  patient  than  placing  it  on  a  pillow.  1  as- 
sive  movements  should  be  begun  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second 
week,  the  aim  of  the  surgeon  being  to  obtahi  a  moveable  joiiit. 

The  wrist  may  be  excised  for  chronic  disease  of  the  wrist  and 
carpal  joints.  The  operation  is  very  successful  hi  suitable  cases , 
these,  however,  are  rarely  met  with,  as  if  the  disease  is  extensive, 
it  is  as  a  rule  better  to  amputate,  and  if  limited,  gouging  away  the 
diseased  bone  will  generally  suSice.  The  operntion  usually  done  is 
that  now  known  as  Lister’s.  It  consists  in  removing  all  the  bones 
of  the  carpus,  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  incisions  being  so  planned  as  to  avoid 
cutting  the  numerous  tendons  siuTOunding  the  joint  and  the  radial 
artery.  As  the  operation  is  rarely  perfoniied,  further  details  will 
not  be  given. 

The  hip  may  be  excised — (1)  when  the  head  of  the  bone  has 
become  necrosed,  and  lies  loose  in  the  joint;  (2)  when  suppuration 
continues  in  spite  of  fr-ee  drainage  and  antiseptics;  (3)  when  in 
addition  to  suppiuation  the  head  of  the  bone  is  dislocated,  and  the 
hmb  cannot  be  placed  hi  a  useful  position.  Excision  should  not  bo 
done  when  there  is  extensive  disease  of  the  pelvis  or  femur,  or  signs 
of  lardaceoiis  disease  or  of  phthisis.  Under  these  cuciimstances  am¬ 
putation  is  the  only  resource.  Eor  ankylosis  in  a  faulty  position  sub¬ 
cutaneous  osteotomy  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  or  of  the  shaft  of 
the  bone  below  the  trochanters  is  preferable  to  excision.  The 
operation.— I .  By  the  anterior  inci.sion.  Make  an  incision  four 
inches  long  from'  half  an  inch  below  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
downwards  and  a  httle  inwards  between  the  sartorius  and  rectus 
on  the  inner  side  and  the  tensor  vagime  and  glutei  on  the  outer 
side,  and  open  the  joint  from  the  front.  2.  By  the  posier/or  inci- 
Make  a  slightly  cmwed  incision  about  lour  inches  long  behind 


Sion. 


the  great  trochanter,  and  after  dividing  the  glutei,  open  the  capsule 
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from  beliiiul.  Whichever  incision  is  made  insert  the  finger  into  the 
joint,  and  with  this  as  a  guide,  saw  thi’ough  the  neck  of  the  femui’ 
with  Adams’s  saw,  or  Growan’s  osteotome,  and  remove  the  head  thus 
detached  with  sequesti'um  forceps.  The  great  trochanter  should  he 
spared  if  jjossible.  It  is  important  to  avoid  protruding  the  end  of 
the  hone  out  of  the  womul  since  the  periosteum  may  m  this  way  lie 
stripped  up  and  thus  lead  to  fiu'ther  necrosis.  Examine  the  aceta¬ 
bulum,  and  remove  any  carious  bone  or  sequestrum  that  maj'-  be 
discovered  with  the  gouge  or  sequestrimi  forceps.  Place  the  limb 
in  the  position  of  abduction  on  a  double  Thomas’s  sjilint,  so  as  to 
bring  the  stumj)  of  the  neck  into  the  acetabuhun,  and  thus  leave  as 
little  space  as  possible  between  the  bones.  After  ankylo.sis  has  taken 
place  the  abducted  position  is  of  advantage,  in  that  to  bring  the 
Kmbs  parallel  in  walking  the  pelvis  wiU  have  to  be  deirressed  on  the 
affected  side,  and  thus  a  good  inch  of  lengthening  is  obtained  to 
compensate  for  the  shortening  produced  by  the  excision  of  the  head 
of  the  bone.  Some  surgeons  now  no  longer  use  a  cbam-tube,  but 
bring  the  deeper  parts  of  the  wound  together  by  buried  sutiu-es,  and 
having  lightly  closed  the  skin  incision  apply  firm  pressiu’e  over  a 
dry  antiseptic  dressing,  so  as  to  keep  the  tissues  in  close  apposition 
and  thus  obtain  union  by  the  first  intention. 

The  knee. — Provided  none  of  the  contra-indications  to  excision 
already  enumerated  are  present,  the  knee  may  be  excised  for  in¬ 
tractable  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane,  especially  where  the 
articular  surfaces  are  much  di.splaced,  or  for  ankylosis  in  a  faulty 
position.  In  the  latter  instance,  however,  a  subcutaneous  osteotomy 
is  often  preferable.  The  operation. — The  knee  being  held  in  a  flexed 
position  by  an  assistant,  make  an  incision  from  the  posteiior  part  of 
the  condyle  on  one  side,  across  the  front  of  the  joint  midway 
between  the  patella  and  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  situation  on  the  other.  Eaise  the  flap  of  skin  with  the  sub¬ 
cutaneous  tissue  thus  mapped  out,  and  open  the  joint  by  cutting 
into  it  above  the  patella,  or  the  patella  may  be  sawn  across  and  the 
fragments  wired  at  the  end  of  the  operation.  Divide  the  lateral  and 
crucial  ligaments,  and  saw  off  a  thin  slice  of  bone  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  femui'  and  fr'om  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  taking  care  not 
to  injui-e  the  popliteal  artery  which  lies  close  to  the  back  of  the  joint 
and  is  only  separated  from  it  by  the  posterior  ligament.  If  possible, 
the  whole  of  the  epiphysis  should  not  be  removed.  The  wound 
should  then  be  closed  with  sutm-es,  a  small  drain  being  inserted  on 
each  side.  Mr.  Morrant  Baker  secures  the  articidar  surfaces  in  con¬ 
tact  by  means  of  steel  needles  fitted  with  handles.  The  needles  are 
passed  tlirough  the  skin  and  obliquely  through  the  bones  on  each  side 
of  the  joint,  the  handles  removed,  and  the  needles  left  in  situ  till 
union  has  occurred.  Others  substitute  bone  pegs  for  the  needles, 
passing  the  pegs  along  the  holes  made  by  the  needles.  The  ji^^gs 
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are  then  cut  off  short  and  left  in  permanently.  Tenotomy  of  the 
humsii-ing  tendons  may  he  recpm'ed  to  bring  the  hones  into  appo.si- 
tion  if  there  has  been  ninch  displacement.  The  limb  should  then 
ho  placed  in  pla.ster  of  Paii.s  or  on  a  Gant’s  or  other  form  of  exci¬ 
sion-splint  ;  hut  the  kind  of  splint  is  not  very  material  if  the  bones 
are  well  secmnd  in  good  position  by  the  pegs  in  the  way  described 
above.  After  convalescence  the  knee  should  be  kept  for  at  least  a 
year  in  a  well-fitting  leather  splint,  as 
there  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  bone  to 
j-ield  and  the  hmb  to  become  flexed.  In 
ankylosis  in  the  semi-flexed  iiosition,  in 
place  of  removing  a  wedge  of  bone  a 
ciu'ved  inci.sion  may  be  made  through 
the  bone  with  Butcher’s  saw,  and  the 
tibia  thus  slid  round  the  femiu’  into  the 
straight  position  (Fig.  89).  By  this 
method  no  bone  is  removed,  and  the 
epiphyses  being  spared  there  is  less 
danger  of  a  shortened  limb.  I  have 
obtained  excellent  results  from  it  in  two 
cases. 

The  axkle. — Excision  of  the  ankle  is 
too  rarely  required  in  iiractice  to  call  for 
a  desciiption.  The  results  following  it, 
moreover,  are  so  imsatisfactoiy,  that  in 
disease  of  the  ankle-joint  either  Sonne’s 
operation,  or  aminitation  tlu’ough  the 
lower  third  of  the  leg,  is  nearly 
always  done  in  preference.  Arthinc- 
tomy  however  where  the  bones  are  not 
exten.sively  rhseased  may  be  tried  before  resorting  to  the  above 
pi’ocedures. 


Fig.  89. — Line  of  incision 
in  the  circular  division 
of  the  femur  for  anky¬ 
losis  of  the  knee  in 
tlie  semiflexed  position. 
A  line  of  incision  ;  b  o 
line  of  epiphysis. 


DISEASE.S  OE  MU.SCLE.S. 

IXFLAMMATIOX  AXD  ABSCESS.  —  Inflammation  of  muscle,  or 
myositis,  may  be  due  to  a  sprain,  partial  ruptiu-o,  or  other  slight 
injmy,  or  to  rheumatism  or  pyaamia,  or  it  may  spread  to  the 
muscle  from  the  siuxoiuiding  tissues.  Except  in  the  pyiemic  form 
it  generally  ends  in  resolution.  Sipis.—Vam,  sweUing,  rigidity, 
and  more  or  less  fever,  followed  by  signs  of  an  abscess  should  supl 
piu-ation  ensue.  Treatment.— Hest,  an  anodyne  liniment,  or  a  bella¬ 
donna  plaster  to  assuage  pain,  and  a  free  incision  if  jnls  forms. 

Gummata  may  bo  mot  with  in  muscle  in  the  tertiary  stao-cs  of 
syphilis.  They  are  said  to  bo  especially  common  in  tiie  sterno- 
mastoid  of  infants,  the  subjects  of  congenital  syphilis;  but  it  is 
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probable  that  many  of  the  locabzecl  swellings  in  the  sterno-inastoid 
of  mfants  are  clue  to  partial  ruptime  cliuing  birth. 

Atrophy  and  degeneration  of  muscle  merely  require  mention. 
Tlie  cliief  degenerations  are — 1,  simple  atrophy;  2,  fatty  degenera¬ 
tion;  3,  granular  degeneration ;  and,  4,  waxy  or  vitreous  degenera¬ 
tion.  In  simple  atrophy  the  muscles  merely  waste,  but  do  not  lose 
their  striation,  and  are  capable  of  bemg  restored  to  their  normal 
condition ;  whereas  the  fibres  of  a  degenerated  muscle  are  altered 
in  their  anatomical  structime,  and  their  fimction  is  entii-ely  and  per¬ 
manently  lost.  Simple  atrophy  may  occiu'  from  many  causes.  It 
is  generally  seen  in  sm-gical  practice  as  the  result  of  long  disuse  of 
a  bmb,  as  in  chronic  joint  disease,  but  it  is  then  usually  associated 
with  some  amomit  of  degenerative  change.  Eatty,  gi'anular,  and 
waxy  degeneration,  though  sometimes  met  with  singly,  are  more 
often  found  combined  in  the  same  muscle.  The}’’  occm’  in  acute 
febrile  diseases,  scrivener’s  palsy,  progressive  muscular  afrophy, 
infantile  paralysis,  pseudo-hjqiertrophic  paralysis,  &c. 

IIatpertrophy  of  muscle  calls  for  no  special  remark.  A  familiar 
example  of  hjqjerfroj^hy  of  the  voluntary  muscles  is  seen  in  the 
limbs  of  atliletes ;  of  hyiiertrophy  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  m 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  which  has  become  thickened  in 
its  efforts  to  overcome  the  obstruction  of  a  strictm-e. 

Ossification  of  muscle  may  occm-  as  the  result  of  chronic  frri- 
tation.  As  examples  may  be  mentioned  the  rider's  hone,  or  ossifica¬ 
tion  of  the  adductors,  occasionally  met  with  in  persons  who  ride  a 
great  deal ;  the  drill  hone,  or  ossification  of  the  deltoid  in  soldiers  as 
the  result  of  shouldering  arms  ;  and  the  ossification  of  the  rectus  and 
other  muscles  in  Charcot’s  disease  of  the  joints. 

Tumours. — Although  primary  tmnoui’s  are  not  common  in 
muscle,  nearly  all  varieties  except  carcinoma  have  at  times  been 
met  with.  Sarcoma  occiu’s,  perhaps,  the  most  fr’equently. 

DISEASES  OF  TENDONS. 

Simple  teno-synovitis  or  mflammation  of  the  sheath  of  a  tendon 
may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  It  is  most  fr’equently  met  with 
in  the  subacute  form  and  in  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  wrist 
as  the  result  of  over-exertion— a  hard  day’s  rowing,  and  the  bke. 
In  tliis  situation,  it  produces  an  elongated  sweUing  over  the  exten¬ 
sors  of  the  thumb,  and  is  attended  with  pain  on  pressm-e  and  move¬ 
ment,  and  a  characteristic  creakuig  sensation.  In  the  acute  form 
suppiu’ation  may  occasionally  occm’.  Treatment. — Best  on  a  splint, 
painting  with  ti'nctiu’e  of  iodine,  and  sfrappmg  will  generally  suffice. 
In  the  acute  variety,  leeches,  or  free  incision  if  pus  fornis,  and  pas¬ 
sive  movements  to  jirevent  adhesions.  In  the  chronic,  comitei- 
irritation  in  the  form  of  blisters,  and  pressm-eby  means  of  strapping 
followed  by  elastic  support. 
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I- 

!  Gaxgliox  is  a  sinijjle  or  comi:)oirnd  cj’st  formed  in  connection 
I  with  the  sheath  of  a  tendon.  It  is  generally  due  to  continued 
i  strain  or  teno-synoviti.s.  A  simple  (jamjlion  may  he  jn-ndnced  by — 
I  1,  the  cystic  transfonnation  of  the  cells  in  the  synovial  fringes  ; 
2,  the  dilatation  of  the  .sub-synovial  follicles;  and  3,  the  iiouch-llke 
protrusion  of  the  synovial  lining  of  the  tendon  through  the  fibrous 
sheath,  with  the  subsequent  obliteration  of  the  neck  of  the  pouch. 
Simple  ganglia  are  most  common  on  the  extensor  tendons  at  the 
back  of  the  wrist,  but  occm’  in  other  situations,  as  the  front  of  the 
wrist  and  ankle,  and  on  the  .sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons  near 
the  web  of  the  fingers.  They  hum  smooth,  generally  globular,  often 
translucent,  tense  or  semi-fluctuating  moveable  swellings,  evidently 
in  connection  with  a  tendon,  and  varjung  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a 
pigeon’s  egg.  They  contain  a  clear  jelly-like  fluid.  The  only  in¬ 
convenience  to  which  they  give  rise  is  a  feeling  of  weakness  in  the 
wrist  or  fingers;  they  are  seldom  attended  with  pain.  Simple 
gaogha  are  sometimes  smiulated  by  pouch-fike  protrusions  of  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  caiqnrs  and  tarsus.  The  deep  attachment 
of  these  synorial  2rouches,  their-  non-connection  with  a  tendon,  and 
the  concomitant  sweUing  of  other  parts  of  the  s;smovial  membrane 
are  points  wliich  may  serve  to  distinguish  them.  Treatment. — They 
may  often  be  broken  Iry  i)ressure  with  the  thumbs ;  other-wise  they 
may  be  jJunctru-ed  with  a  tenotome,  the  skin  being  drawn  aside  to 
make  the  oirening  valvrdar,  and  the  contents  sc[ueezed  out.  In 
either  case  firm  jrressru-e  must  subse([uently  be  ajqrlied  by  sti-a2rj)ing 
and  a  bandage.  Should  they  refill,  a  second  2umctru-e  may  be  made, 
and  the  interior  scarified  by  the  2)oint  of  the  tenotome.  This  fail- 
the  cyst  may  be  laid  open  and  allowed  to  gi-anulate  from  the 
bottom,  or  it  may  be  dissected  out. 

A  compound  gaiujlion  consists  of  the  dilatation  of  the  sheath  of 
several  tendons.  It  is  most  common  in  connection  with  the  flexor- 
tendons  where  they  pass  under  the  anterior  annrdar  ligament  of  the 
wrist,  and  is  then  spoken  of  as  the  palmar  bursal  (janyUon.  The 
I  walls  fr-equently  become  thickened  and  villous-like  on  their-  internal 
i  sm-face,  whilst  melon- seed -like  bodies  are  fr-equently  found  free  iir 
I  the  interior-  of  the  ganghon  or  attached  by  slender  pedimcles  to  its 

I  walls.  The  flrrid  contaiired  in  the  cyst  may  be  clear-  and  serous,  or 

II  thick  and  gelatinous,  and  of  a  dark  chocolate  colorn-.  These  ganglia 
have  lately  been  described  as  arising  from  a  tubererdous  degenera- 

I  ticni  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  similar  to  pnlp3"  degeneration  of 

a  joint,  and  the  tubercle  bacillus  has  been  foruidin  them.  Signs. _ 

A  2)almar  bur, sal  ganglion  foi-ms  a  tense  clastic  swelling,  constricted 
at  its  centre  by  the  anterior  minulai-  ligament.  The  swelling  2)ro- 
!  jects  both  in  the  wii.st  and  in  the  2)alm,'  and  occa.sionally  extends 
I  along  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger.  Fluctua¬ 
tion  may  bo  obtained  by  pressing  alternately  above  and  below  the 
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nnniilar  ligament.  Operative  treatment  was  formerly,  and  is  now  if 
strict  an tisejitic  precautions  are  not  taken,  attended  with  some  risk — 
such  as  stiff  widst  or  fingers  from  the  glueing  together  of  the  ten¬ 
dons,  sup2mration  extending  uji  the  2)lanes  of  the  tloxor  muscles 
into  the  forearm,  acute  cellulitis,  eiysijielas,  saiirajuiia  and  pyaemia. 
An  operation,  therefore,  should  only  be  rmdertaken  when  necessi¬ 
tated  by  loss  of  jiower  in  the  wrist  or  fingers,  and  even  then  not 
until  an  attemiit  has  been  made  to  ciu'e  the  gangbon  by  pressui’e, 
strajipuig,  and  cormter-irritation.  Should  an  ojieration  become  requi¬ 
site,  it  is  best,  ui  my  ojiinion,  to  make  an  antisejitic  incision  above 
and  below  the  annular  ligament,  squeeze  out  the  melon-seed  bodies 
and  insei't  a  drain-tube.  If  this  is  done  before  siqqimntion  has  taken 
jilace  recovery  with  complete  movement  may  generally  be  obtained. 
The  forearm  and  hand  should  be  confined  on  a  .sjilint. 

1’aeoxychia  tendinoSxV,  a  variety  of  whitlow,  is  an  acute  mfec- 
tive  inflammation  of  the  .sheath  of  a  tendon,  generally  of  a  finger, 
more  rarely  of  a  toe.  It  is  usu[illy  the  result  of  inoculation  with  a 
septic  or  infective  iioison  in  a  jierson  who  is  out  of  health.  It  may 
begin  in  the  .sheath  of  the  tendon,  or  in  the  tissues  siqierficial  to  the 
sheath,  or  in  the  iieriosteiun  of  the  phalanx.  If  neglected,  verj' 
serious  consequences  may  ensue ;  thus — 1,  the  tendon  may  die  from 
its  blood-sujqyly  being  cut  off  by  the  inflammatory  effu.sion ;  2,  the 
sujipiu’ation  may  extend  into  the  jialm,  and  undei'  the  annular  liga¬ 
ment  into  the  foreann ;  3,  the  intor-jihalangeal,  carjial,  or  wrist 
joint  may  become  involved  in  the  inflammation  and  desti’oyed; 
4,  the  i)halanx  may  necrose ;  d,  septicamiia  or  pytemia  may  ensue. 
Signs. — Intense  and  tlii'obliing  jiain,  acute  tenderness  on  iiressiu’e, 
and  swelling  and  indiu’ation  of  the  finger,  followed  liy  a  similar 
condition  of  the  jialm,  and  often  by  great  oedema  of  the  back  of  the 
hand,  which  may  jierhajis  extend  uji  the  foreann.  The  hTnjihatics 
may  become  tender  and  inflamed,  and  the  lymjihatic  glands  in  the 
axilla  enlarged.  Exhaustion  from  pain  and  want  of  sleeji,  feverish 
sjTUjitoms,  and  at  times  signs  of  blood-jioisoning  may  ensue. 
Diagnosis. — Acute  Semitic  inflammation  of  the  pulp  of  the  finger  is 
very  ajit  to  be  mistaken  for  time  thecal  whitlow.  The  diagnosis  of 
these  two  conditions  is  most  important,  .since  in  the  former  affec¬ 
tion  if  free  incisions  are  made  into  the  inflamed  ]iart,  leaving  the 
tendon  .sheath  intact,  the  tendon  ivill  be  saved,  whereas  if  the 
affection  is  mistaken  for  thecal  abscess,  and  the  sheath  ojiened. 
the  sejitic  material  will  invade  the  sheath  and  the  tendon  will  pro- 
bablj^  be  destroyed.  The  history  of  the  case  and  the  severity  of  the 
symi)toms  will  guide  us  somewhat,  but  iierhajis  the  most  imiiortaut 
sign  in  distinguishing  the  two  affections  is  one  jiointed  out  by  Mr. 
Morrant  Eaker,  viz.,  “  the  ^lower  or  the  loss  of  it  on  the  paid  of  the 
2)atient  of  flexing  voluntaiil}'  tlie  distal  jdialanx.”  In  true  thecal 
wliitlow  this  power  is  much  impaired  or  lost,  whilst  in  mere  septic 
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inflammation  of  the  pulp,  although  the  finger  may  ajipear  hope¬ 
lessly  spoiled,  it  is  “  markedly  and  strongly  retained.”  Treatment. 
— The  cliief  indication  is  to  relieve  tension,  and  thus  prevent  the 
strangulation  of  the  vessels  and  consequent  death  of  the  tendon, 
and  the  sjiread  of  the  inflammation  into  the  palm  or  to  the  perios- 
teimi  coveiing  the  phalanx.  For  this  purpose,  a  free  incision  is 
generally  recommended  in  the  middle  line  of  the  finger  extending 
into  the  sheath,  or  to  the  bone  if  the  periostemn  is  affected.  Mr. 
Heath,  however,  advises  that  the  incisions  should  be  made  at  the 
side  of  the  finger,  but  should  not  in  tliis  position  open  the  sheath, 
since  if  this  is  done  he  says  the  tendon  invai-ialdy  sloughs.  He 
opens  the  sheath  bj'  a  small  incision  through  the  palm  over  the 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  Should  suppuration  occiu  in  the 
forearm  the  jms  of  com-se  must  be  let  out  by  timely  incisions.  The 
pain  in  the  meanwhile  wfil  be  greatly  relieved  by  placing  the  whole 
forearm  for  several  lioius  at  a  time  in  a  bath  kept  at  a  temperatiue 
as  high  as  can  be  borne.  CoiTosive  sublimate  or  carbohc  acid  should 
be  added  to  the  water.  A  purge  at  the  onset  is  generallj^  requii-ed, 
and  opiimi  is  usually  needed  to  relieve  the  pain.  The  patient  at 
first  should  be  confined  to  a  slop  diet,  but  later  a  stimulating  plan 
of  ti-eatment  is  commonly  called  for.  Should  any  stiffness  of  the 
part  remain  after  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  overcome  it  by  passive  movements,  massage,  &c.  Head 
bone  must  be  removed  when  loose,  and  amputation  of  the  affected 
finger,  or  even,  in  severe  cases,  of  the  foi’earm,  may  become  neces¬ 
sary. 

DISEASES  OF  FASCI.®. 

Ddpuytrex’s  coxteactiox  of  the  palmar  fascia  is  the  only 
affection  of  the  fasciae  requiiing  notice.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
gout  and  rheumatism,  and  to  habits  or  occupations  necessitating 
pressure  in  the  palm,  or  flexion  of  the  fingers.  It  is  probably  of 
the  natm-e  of  a  chi-onic  inflammation,  secondary,  according  to  Mr. 
Anderson,  to  inoculation  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  with  a 
specific  germ  wliich  he  suggests  might  gain  admission  by  a  scratch 
of  the  palm  by  the  finger-nail.  The  affection  consists  in  a  shortening 
of  the  prolongations  of  the  fascia  from  the  palm  on  to  the  sheath  of 
the  flexor  tendons.  The  tendons  themselves  are  not  affected.  The 
contraction  generally  begins  in  the  fascia  of  the  little  or  rino-  fiimm- 
as  a  small  rounded  fibrous  nodule,  and  always  at  a  point  where  a 
wound  from  the  nail  with  the  finger  clenched  might  occur,  and  later 
may  affect  that  of  the  middle  finger,  and  at  times  the  forefino-er  and 
also  the  thumb.  The  affected  fingers  (big.  90)  are  drawn  by  tense 
bands  towards  the  palm,  and  in  severe  cases  may  become  fixed  in 
contact  with  it.  The  skin  being  adherent  to  the  fascia,  is  thrown 
thereby  into  transverse  puckers.  The  affection  may  be  distinguished 
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from  a  contract<>(l  tendon  by  the  latter  fomung  a  tight  cord,  which 
can  be  traced  nndor  the  annular  ligament,  and  bj'  the  skin  in  the 
case  of  the  contracted  tendon  being  free.  Iii  contraction  of  the  fascia, 
moreover,  two  tense  hands  can  generally  be  traced  to  the  sides  of 
the  finger,  whereas  a  contracted  tendon  is  centrally  placed. 

Treatment. — Except  in  the  early  stages,  when  stejis  shordd  bo 
taken  to  iirevent  fm'ther  contraction  by  suitable  S2)lints,  elastic, 
tension,  &c.,  subcutaneous  division  of  the  affected  jjortions  of  the 
fascia,  followed  bj"  extension,  or  tiro  excision  of  the  conti'acted  band 
through  an  ojien  asei)tic  incision  {Thiersch's  method)  is  requisite. 

Subcutaneous  division  may  be  done  by 
single  or  by  multiiile  i^uncturo.  The  latter 
is,  in  my  ojjinion,  iDreferable  if  the  sub¬ 
cutaneous  method  is  adopted.  The  2)unc- 
tui'es  .slioidd  be  made  opjjosite  the  jjuckers 
in  the  skin,  not  in  the  creases,  to  ju'event 
the  wounds  from  ga2)iug  when  the  fascia 
is  stretched.  An  apparatus  should  be 
worn  for  many  months  to  jn’event  recon¬ 
traction.  In  severe  cases  I  have  obtained 
excellent  results  by  the  o^ien  incision. 
After  this  method,  moreover,  there  is  less 
liability  to  recontraction. 

DISEASES  OF  BURS.E. 

EuRSiE,  wherever  situated,  and  whether 
existing  natrurdly  or  formed  adventitiously, 
are  liable  to  become  acutely  oi'  chronically 
inflamed. 

Acute  bursitis  may  occiu-  sponta¬ 
neously,  brrt  is  generally  excited  by 
injiuy,  or  undue  ju'essiu’e  as  from  constant 
kneeling.  The  inflammation  comes  on  rather  .suddenly,  the  jiart 
appearing  red,  hot,  and  .swollen.  It  is  apt  to  terminate  in  sup¬ 
puration,  which  if  timely  incisions  are  not  made  may  become 
diffuse  and  ^jhlegmonous.  Evaporating  lotions,  an  ice-bag  or  a 
few  leeches,  may,  if  applied  early,  check  the  inflammation ;  but  a 
free  incision  must  be  made  as  soon  as  there  are  signs  of  suppm-ation. 

Chronic  bursitis  is  very  apt  to  occiu’  in  bru’sm  that  are  sidi- 
jected  to  continued  pressure  or  irritation,  and  may  lead  to  several 
distinct  conditions.  Thus,  1.  JJurswmay  heroine  simjihl  enlarged  and 
distended  ivith  htirsal  secretion.  In  this  state  they  form  glolmlar. 
fluctuating,  often  translucent,  tense  or  flaccid  swellings ;  their  walls 
are  but  slightly  thickened  ;  and  there  is  no  heat  or  redness  of  the 
skin.  2.  They  may  become  enlarged,  slightly  thickened,  and  distended 


Fig.  90.  —  Dupaytren’s 
contractiou  of  the  pal¬ 
mar  fascia.  (From  a 
cast  in  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Hospital  Mu¬ 
seum.) 
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witlb  a  .serous  or  dark  fluid  contaiiiinfi  small  masses  of  fihriu  re¬ 
sembling  melon-seeds.  These  melon-seed  bodies  may  be  formed  from 
extravasated  blood,  fibrinous  deposits,  or  detached  portions  of 
thickened  synovial  fruiges,  and  their  presence  may  sometimes  be 
detected  by  the  crackling  sensation  they  give  when  the  bursa  is 
handled.  Sometimes  in  place  of,  or  together  with,  melon-seed 
bodies,  fibrous  cords  are  found  stretchiug  across  the  cavity  of  the 
bm’sa.  3.  They  may  become  enlarged  and  their  lualls  greatly  thickened 
by  inflammatory  inflltration,  and  the  deposit  of  flbrin  in  their  interior. 
A  small  eenti-al  cavity  may  remain,  or  they  may  be  solid  throughout. 
They  then  appear  as  him,  non-elastic,  sohd-feehng  tumours,  and 
when  situated  over  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischiiun,  or  in  front  of  the 
jiatella,  maj'  cause  much  inconvenience. 

Treatment. — When  simply  enlarged,  pamting  with  the  linmient  of 
iodine,  or  strapjjuig  will  sometunes  disperse  them.  If  this  fads  they 
should  be  pmrctm-ed,  the  fluid  evacuated,  the  melou-seed  bodies,  if 
l)resent,  squeezed  out,  and  firm  pressiu-e  applied.  When  greatly 
thickened  or  solid  thej'  must  be  dissected  out. 

The  situations  m  which  these  various  conditions  of  the  bimsce  are 
most  frequently  met  with  are : — over  the  patella,  the  housemaid’ s 
knee;  over  the  olecranon,  the  miner’s  bursa;  over  the  tuber  ischii, 
the  weaver’s  bottom  or  coachman’s  bursa ;  over  tho  great  trochanter ; 
under  the  semi-membranosus ;  and  under  the  jisoas  tendon.  Adven¬ 
titious  biu'sai  may  also  be  found  under  corns  or  over  points  of  bone 
subjected  to  pressiue,  as  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  gi’eat 
toe  [bunion),  the  outer  side  of  the  toot  in  talipes  varus,  &c.  (See 
Hallux  Valgus  and  Talipes.) 

The  bursa  patelhe  is  the  one  which  is  most  fr’equently  affected,  and 
what  has  been  said  about  diseases  of  biu'sae  in  general  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  to  it.  When  acutely  and  diffusely  inflamed  it  may  simulate 
disease  of  the  knee-joint,  fr’om  which,  however,  it  may  readily  be 
diagnosed  by  the  swelling  in  the  one  case  being  in  front  of  the  patella 
and  in  the  other  behind  it.  A  few  words  may  also  be  added  con¬ 
cerning  the  bursa  beneath  the  semi-mernbranosus.  Wlieii  enlarged  it 
forms  a  tense  or  semi-fluctuating  ovoid  swelling  in  the  popliteal 
space,  but  becomes  flaccid  or  disappears  altogether  on  flexing  tho 
knee.  Counter-irritation  or  pressm'o  will  generally  disperse  it.  If 
these  fail  it  may  be  punctm-ed  or  incised  and  drained  antiseptically ; 
but  the  gi-eatest  precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  septic  changes 
occurring,  as  it  often  commiuiicates  with  the  knee-joint.  Indeed, 
I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  acute  suppuration  in  the  kneel 
necessitating  amputation,  has  followed  the  incautious  puncture  of 
these  bursic.  The  safest  course  perhaps  is  to  dissect  out  tho  biu'sa, 
ligature  tho  pedicle  by  which  it  communicates  with  tho  knee-joint, 
and  cut  the  rest  away.  ’ 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

Arteritis  or  en’FLAMJiLATIoh  of  the  arteries  may  be  acute  or 
chronic. 

Acute  arteritis  was  formerly  thought  to  he  of  frequent  occiu'- 
rence  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  hut  as  such  it  is  now  known  not  to 
e^st.  Acute  traumatic  arteritis,  however,  is  very  common,  occm- 
iing  as  it  does  in  the  simple  or  jjlastic  form  in  the  iirocess  of  healing 
of  an  artery  after  inj  m-y  or  ligatiu’e,  or  from  the  xu’csence  of  a  non-  . 
infective  tlu’omhus  ;  whilst  as  a  septic,  infective,  or  suppurative 
affection  it  is  occasionally  met  with  as  the  result  of  the  extension  of 
septic  or  infective  inflammation  to  an  artery  from  the  smTOunding 
tissues,  or  as  the  result  of  the  presence  of  a  seiitic  or  infective  embolus 
brought  bj’’  the  blood-stream  from  a  like  inflammation  of  a  distant 
part,  as  the  heart  in  ulcerative  endocarditis.  Plastic  or  adhesive 
arteritis  has  already  been  discussed  under  the  Tlealimj  of  Arteries. 
t)f  septic  a)id  infective  arfer/fr's  all  that  need  he  .said  here  is  that  when 
due  to  extension  from  the  siuTounding  tissues  it  may  lead  to  the 
softening  and  giving  way  of  the  arterial  walls,  and,  imless  a  clot 
forms  above  and  below,  to  hiemoiThage ;  whilst  when  due  to  an 
embolus  it  may  lay  the  foiuidation  of  an  aneiu'ysm,  or,  more  rarely, 
may  lead  to  the  ruptui'e  of  the  vessel.  It  is  believed  to  he  the  chief 
cause  of  aneiu’ysm  in  children. 

Chroxic  arteritis,  familiarly  known  as  atheroma,  mainly 
affects  the  deeper  layers  of  the  intima,  not,  as  a  rule,  the  other 
coats.  Hence  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  endarteritis.  It  is  the  com¬ 
monest  disease  of  the  arteries,  and  to  some  extent  is  generally 
present  in  persons  over  forty.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  aorta  and 
large  vessels,  that  is,  in  those  containing  the  greatest  amoimt  of 
yellow  elastic  tissue,  and  is  more  often  met  with  in  the  arteries  of 
the  lower  than  in  those  of  the  upper  limb. 

Causes. — Mechanical  strain  or  vascular  tension  is  looked  upon  as 
the  most  frequent  exciting  cause.  Tlrus  it  is  attributed  to — 1,  occu- 
jrations  necessitating  severe  and  prolonged  exertion ;  2,  the  abuse  of 
alcohol,  which  produces  an  increased  and  forcible  action  of  the 
heart ;  3,  chr'onic  Bright’s  disease,  in  wlrich  the  blood-pressru’c,  in 
consequence  of  cajjillary  fibrosis  or  spasm  of  the  arterioles,  is  in¬ 
creased;  4,  plethora,  in  which  the  arterial  tension  is  also  raised;  o, 
sjqrhilis,  which  is  attended  by  fibroid  change  in  the  small  vessels 
and  conseqrrent  increased  vaserdar  tension ;  and  6,  gorrt,  in  that  it 
may  ju'oduce  Bright’s  disease.  In  addition,  however’,  to  the  increased 
vascular  tension,  to  which  the  above-mentioircd  conditions  may  give 
rise,  gout,  syphilis,  and  alcohol  may  also  le.ad  to  primary  degenera¬ 
tive  changes  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries  in  common  with  the 
degeneratioirs  they  indrrcc  in  the  tissrres  generally  tlu’oughout  the 
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body,  and  hence,  together  with  advancing  age,  and  the  male  sex, 
men  being  more  exposed  to  mechanical  strains  than  women,  maybe 
looked  upon  as  jpredisposimj  as  well  as  exciting  causes. 

Pathology. — Ai'teritis  begins  as  a  smaU-roimd-cell  infiltration  of 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  intima — those  next  the  muscular  coat.  Tliis 
gives  rise  to  characteristic  grejush- white,  slightly-elevated,  tough, 
semi-gelatinous  patches  on  the  inner  siud'ace  of  the  vessel.  The 
25atches,  which  frequently  begin  aroimd  the  entrance  of  small  lateral 
branches,  increase  by  theii'  edges,  and  by  coalescing  with  other 
jjatches  ju'oduce  extemsive  tracts  of  the  disease.  The  inflammatory 
infiltration  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  new  vessels,  may 
undergo — 1,  fatty;  2,  calcareous;  or  3,  fibroid  degeneration.  1. 
The  patches  foiuierly  grej-  become  yellowish-white,  breaking  down 
into  a  cheesy  mass  or  completely  liqiiefying  into  a  ijui’iform  fluid 
consisting  of  fatty  debris,  cholesterine-crystals,  and  minute  oil- 
di-ops.  The  layers  of  the  intima  next  the  blood  are  at  first  con¬ 
tinued  imbroken  over  the  fatty  j’iitch,  which  is  then  called  an 
atheromatous  abscess.  These  la5'ers,  however,  may  subsequently 
give  way,  leaving  the  softened  and  fatty  mass  in  contact  with  the 
blood  (the  athei'omatous  ulcer).  Portions  of  the  fatty  material  may 
now  be  washed  away  by  the  blood-sti'eam  and  become  lodged  in 
some  of  the  smaller  arteries  and  cainllaries,  where  they  seldom, 
however,  do  any  harm,  as  the  emboli  are  non-infective.  At  times, 
however,  a  larger  vessel  may  become  2)lugged,  when  gangrene  may 
ensue.  As  the  atheromatous  mateiial  is  washed  away  by  the  blood, 
fibroid  tliickening  of  the  external  coat  and  sheath  of  the  artery 
takes  jdace  ojjposite  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  so  iireventiug  jjerforation 
of  the  artery ;  but  as  the  new  tissue  is  very  inelastic  it  is  liable  to 
yield  to  the  jjressui'e  of  the  blood  and  an  aueiuysm  occiu.  2.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  patch  undergoing  fatty  softening  lime  salts  may  be 
deposited  in  it.  This  secondary  calcification  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  primary  calcification  to  be  shortly  mentioned.  The  intima 
may  be  continued  over  the  calcareous  jiatch,  or  it  may  break  away, 
leaving  it  exposed  to  the  blood  ciurent,  thus  constituting  a  nidus 
for  the  dei^osition  of  fibrin  and  the  formation  of  a  thrombus,  jtortions 
of  wliich  again  in  their  trun  may  be  washed  away  by  the  blood  and 
form  emboli.  3.  The  small-cell-infiltration  in  the  inflamed  jiatch 
instead  of  imdergoing  either  of  the  former  changes  may  advance 
to  the  luoduction  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  a  dense  fibroid  thickening 
result. 

The  effects  of  chronic  arteritis. — 1.  The  artery  may  become  dilated, 
elongated,  and  tortuous;  2,  it  may  yield  at  the  atheromatous  patch, 
producing  an  anemysm  ;  and  3,  it  may  ruptiue  under  violence.  In 
addition  to  the  above  effects  depending  u2)ou  the  loss  of  elasticity  of 
the  vessel,  thrombosis  and  embolism  may  occur  as  already  stated, 
and  give  rise  to  gaiigrcme,  aneurysm,  or  nqitme. 
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Signs. — Except  in  the  superficial  vessels,  where  atheroma  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  rigidity  and  a  tortuous  condition  of  the  artery,  it  gives  no 
special  evidence  of  its  presence. 

Syphilitic  auteeitis  is  the  term  applied  to  a  fibroid  change 
occiu’ring  chiefly  in  the  smaller  arteries  during  the  later  stages  of 
sj’philis.  It  is  most  common  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain.  The  change 
consists  in  an  extensive  infiltration  of  small  round  cells,  wliich  later 
become  developed  into  an  imperfect  fibrous  tissue.  The  inner  coat 
is  chiefly  affected  and  becomes  greatly  thickened,  so  that  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel  is  almost  or  entuely  obliterated.  The  outer  coat  is 
likewise  implicated,  but  to  a  less  extent,  while  the  muscular 
coat  either  escapes,  or  is  merely  encroached  upon  by  the  cells 
infiltrating  the  inner  coat.  The  disease  is  very  chronic,  and  maj 
terminate  in  thrombosis,  or  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  an 
aneurysm. 

Obliteeative  aeteeitis,  so  called,  is  a  rare  disease,  charac¬ 
terized  by  great  pain  spreading  up  the  com’se  of  the  artery,  loss  of 
pulse  in  the  vessel,  and  often  gangrene  of  the  part  supplied  by  it. 
Its  pathology  is  not  known,  but  there  is  evidence  that  points  to  its 
depending  more  on  some  nerve  change  than  on  an  inflammation  of 
the  artery  itself. 

Peimaey  degeneeatiox  of  aeteeies.— We  have  affeady  seen 
that  fatty,  calcareous,  and  fibroid  degeneration  may  follow  chi-onic 
endarteritis.  These  changes  may,  however,  occm*  as  pirmaiy  affec¬ 
tions,  and  may  next  be  considered. 

Friinary  fatty  dege7ieraUon  hegiiis  hi  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
intima,  immediately  mrder  the  endothelium.  It  takes  the  form  of 
yeUowish-white  patches,  very  slightly  projecting  into  the  vessel. 
The  patches  can  be  readily  stripped  off  from  the  deeper  layers,  wluch 
when  thus  exposed  are  foimd  healthy ;  whereas,  in  atheroma,  it  is 
the  deeper  layers  which  are  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  disease  is 
attended  with  no  signs,  and  is  of  little  practical  interest. 

PvhuciTy  cctlcificdt'ion  is  of  more  importance.  It  sliould  be  di&- 
tin^uished  from  calcification  occui’ring  as  a  secondary  change  in 
endarteritis.  Primary  calcification  begins  in  the  circular  muscular 
fibres  of  the  middle  coat,  and  is  more  common  in  the  smaller  than 
in  the  larger  arteries,  and  in  those  of  the  lower  than  in  those  of 
the  upper  extremity.  It  is  a  disease  of  advancing  age,  and  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  senile  gangrene  in  that  the  artenes  are  converted 
into  rigid  tubes  and  the  cireulation  through  them  is  hi  consequence 
tn-eatly  impeded.  Thrombosis,  moreover,  is  very  liable  to  occur. 
In  primary  calcification  the  Ihne  salts  are  deposited  in  the  form  of 
i-ings  (Fig.  91)  in.stcad  of  in  UTOgular  patches  as  in  .secondary 

calcification.  .  .  ... 

Fibroid  degeneraiion.—Fox  a  description  of  this  a  work  on  Meilicmc 

must  be  consulted. 
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^ANEURYSM. 


An  aneurysm  is  a  tumom-  containing  blood  and  communicating 
with  the  interior  of  an  artery.  Anemysms  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  classes,  the  spontaneous,  which  are  the  result  of  disease  of  the 
vessel-walls,  and  the  traumaiic,  which  are  due  to  a  dii'ect  injui-y  of 
the  artery  and  exti’avasation  of  blood  into  the  tissues.  Here  the 
spontaneous  only  will  receive  attention.  The  traumatic  are  described 
rmder  Injiuies  of  Ai’teries  (p.  181). 

Spontaneous  aneurysm. — Cause. — Aneui’ysms  are  most  common 
at  that  age  when  the  coats  of  the  arteries  are 
liable  to  be  weakened  by  disease  whilst  the  ^ 

muscular  system  is  still  rigorous,  arrd  are  chiefly  gj 

met  with  among  those  whose  occrrpatiorrs  subject 
them  to  sudden  or  irr’egirlar  strains.  Hence, 
the  fr-equency  with  which  they  occur-  iir  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  the  laboruing  classes,  and  irr  men 
rather  tharr  in  women.  The  chief  predispiosing 
muses  are — 1,  ai/ieroma,  whereby  the  coats  of  the 
artery  are  softerred  and  unable  to  resist  arr  in¬ 
creased  exjiansile  pressure  of  the  blood;  and 
2,  embolism  which  may  lead  to  inflammatory 
chairges,  and  consequent  weakenirrg  of  the  arterial 
walls  inunediately  above  the  embolus.  Thus  the 
corrditions  which  induce  atheronra  and  embolism 
may  also  be  considered  as  luedisposing  causes  of 
arreur-ysm.  Of  these,  however,  syirhihs,  the  abuse 
of  alcohol,  continued  vascular  strain,  and  ulcera¬ 
tive  endocarditis  may  be  especially  mentioned. 

Syirhilis  is  by  far  the  most  common  carrse  of 
anem-ysni  irr  wornerr.  The  exciting  causes  are 
such  as  prodrrce  the  rrrptm-e  or  yielding  of  the 
diseased  coats,  either  [a)  by  dir-ect  mechanical 
violence,  or  {b)  by  iircroasod  blood-pressrue  irr 
the  vessel  owing  to  violent  and  sudden  actiorr  of  the  heart  and 
obstr-uctiorr  by  mirscrrlar  contr-action  of  the  capillary  flow.  Heirce 
blows  or  str-ains,  mental  emotion,  and  violeirt  arrd  sudderr  excr-tiorr 
of  all  kirrds  rnay  be  rnerrtioned  as  exciting  causes. 

Process  of  formation.— An  anem-ysm  may  be  fornred  in  several 
ways  1.  By  the  simple  dilatation  of  a  diseased  portiorr  of  an  artery 
due  to  the  yielding  of  the  softerred  coats  to  the  expansile  force  of 
the  blood  cruTcnt.  2.  By  the  giving  way  of  the  irrternal  and  middle 
coats  at  the  diseased  spot,  and  the  jnelditrg  of  the  external  coat  to 
the  force  of  the  blood.  This  is  the  cornrrrorrest  way  in  wlrich  an 
anem-ysm  is  formed— the  elastic  flbrcs  of  the  irrternal  coat  as  tiro 
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result  of  the  atheroma  soften  and  break  down,  the  middle  coat  gives 
way,  and  the  external  coat,  miable  to  resist  the  blood-pressure,  is 
bulged  out,  forming  the  sac  of  the  anem’j^sm.  3.  By  the  giving  way 
of  aU  the  coats  at  the  diseased  spot  and  escape  of  the  blood  into  the 
tissues  which  become  condensed  around  it  to  form  a  sac.  4.  By  the 
givmg  way  of  the  external  and  middle  coats,  and  the  protrusion  of 
the  internal  coat  through  them  (very  rare) ;  and  5.  By  the  giving 
way  of  the  internal  and  part  of  the  middle  coats,  and  extravasation 
of  the  blood  between  the  layers  of  the  middle  coat. 

Structure  of  an  aneurysm. — An  anemysm  consists  of  a  sac  and  its 
contents.  The  sac  may  consist — (1)  of  all  the  coats  of  the  artery. 
Fig.  92,  A  and  u;  (2)  of  the  external  coat  only,  Fig.  92,  c;  (3)  of 
condensed  tissues  external  to  the  artery.  Fig.  92,  F;  (4)  of  the 
internal  coat  only  (very  rare),  Fig.  92,  D  ;  (o)  of  the  separated  layers 
of  the  middle  coat,  between  which  the  blood  has  been  foiced,  with 
the  external  and  hiternal  coats  on  either  side  (dissecting  aneurysm) , 
Fig.  92,  E.  The  practical  pomt,  however,  to.  be  borne  in  mhid,  is 


Fio.  92. — Diagram  illustrating  the  structure  of  an  aneurysm. 


that  it  is  only  whilst  the  aneurysm  is  small,  and  then  by  dissection 
alone,  that  these  distinctions  can  he  made  ;  and  that  as  the  anem-ysm 
increases  in  size  the  tissues  around  become  condensed  and  blended 
with  the  sac,  which  may  finally  he  formed  almost  or  entii-ely  of  these 
tissues.  The  contents  of  the  sac.— When  an  aneui-ysm  is  first  formed, 
the  sac  contains  only  fluid  blood;  fibrin,  however,  is  graduaBy 
deposited  from  the  blood  in  concentiic  layers  upon  the  internal 
sui-face  of  the  sac,  so  that  after  it  has  existed  some  tmie,  the  con¬ 
tents  are  partly  solid  laminated  fibrin,  and  partly  coagulated  and 
fluid  blood.  Nhxt  the  wall  of  the  sac  the  fibrin  is  laminated,  firm 
and  compressed,  and  of  a  yellowish-white  coloiu ;  hut  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  sac  it  becomes  softer  and  moister,  and  of  a  red^sh 
colour  ;  whilst  that  in  contact  with  the  fluid  blood  merely  resembles 
ordinary  blood  coagulmn.  In  an  aneurysm  that  has  been  cxived 
the  whole  sac  wiU  generally  he  found  thus  filled  with  laminated  clot, 
wliich  has  been  aptly  likened  to  the  appearance  presented  by  the 
section  of  an  onion  (Fig.  93).  Where  the  cure  has  if ^ 

few  houi-s,  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  niateiialfiUiiio 
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the  tiac  IS  merely  blood  eoagulum,  as  iu  such  mstances  the  time 
would  probably  be  too  short  for  fibrin  to  be  deposited. 

Classlficatiox.— Spontaneous  anem-ysnis  may  be  divided  into 
the  fusiform,  the  sacculated,  and  the  dissecting.  _ 

1.  A  fusiform  aneurysm  is  a  dilatation  of  the  whole  cu'cunilerence 
of  a  iiortion  of  an  artery.  The  sac  consists  of  all  thi'ee  c^ts,  an  is 
continuous  with  the  lumen  of  the  artery  at  each  end  ‘v' 

The  dilated  portion  of  the  artery  is  also  elongated,  as  is  weU  seen  in 
aneurj'sms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  where,  in  consequence  of  sue 
elongation,  the  three  primary  branches  are  much  fui'ther  apart  than 


Fig.  93. — Laminated  appearance  of  tlie  clot  filling  a  consolidated  aneurysm  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta.  (St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  Museum.) 

normal  (Fig.  93).  Fnsiform  aneurysms  are  most  common  in  arteiies 
that  contain  much  yellow  elastic  tissue,  as  the  aorta  and  its  inimaiy 
branches  and  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  iliac  and  feinoi'al 
arteiies.  They  often  attain  a  large  size,  and  after  they  have  existed 
some  time,  frequently  become  saccnlated  from  the  unequal  yielding 
of  their  walls.  The  walls  themselves,  though  sometimes  thinned, 
are  more  often  thickened,  and  are  highly  atheromatous.  Laminated 
fibrin  is  seldom  found  in  them,  as  the  cii’culation  does  not  as  a  rule 
become  sufficiently  retarded  to  allow  of  its  deposition. 

2.  A  sacculated  aneurysm  is  one  in  which  dilatation  occiu's  in  part 
of  the  circumference  of  the  artery  only  (Fig.  92,  B,  c,  and  d).  It 
may  consist  of  all  three  coats ;  but  much  more  often  the  internal 
and  middle  coats  give  way,  and  it  is  formed  of  onlj"  tlie  external 
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coat,  or  after  it  has  existed  some  time,  chiefly  of  the  condensed  cel¬ 
lular  tissue  arormd.  According  as  all  three  coats  are  or  are  not 
present,  the  aneru'j^sm  was  formerly  spoken  of  as  true  or  false. 
As,  however,  it  is  onlj^  the  smallest  aneui'ysms  that  can  consist  of 
all  three  coats,  the  true  aneurysm  could  hardlj'^  he  said  ever  to 
occru’,  and  all  sacculated  aneruysms  were  then  called  false — the 
absurdity  of  which  is  self-evident.  As  these  aneurysms  increase 
in  size,  the  sac  comes  to  coirsist  almost  eirthely  of  the  tissues 
around.  Whilst  they  are  still  enclosed  hy  one  of  the  coats  of  the 
artery,  they  are  sometimes  called  circumscribed,  and  after  all  the 
coats  have  given  way,  consecutive  or  diffused  (Fig.  92,  f).  As  the 
term  diSused,  however,  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  leaking  or  rrrp- 
tm’ed  arremysur,  it  had  better  be  discontinued.  Nearly  all  saccu¬ 
lated  aneruysms,  when  they  have  existed  some  time,  are  of  the 


Pjq_  94. _ Diagram  to  show  methods  of  spontaueous  cure  of  aneurysm. 

A.  by  laminated  fibrin  [active  clot),  n.  by  plugging  of  artery  below,  c.  by 
pressure  of  aneurysm  on  artery  above  mouth  of  sac,  n.  by  plugging  of  mouth 
of  sac  and  formation  of  ordinary  coagulura  {jiassive  clot). 


consecutive  variety,  and  usually  contain  a  considerable  amomit  of 
laminated  fibrin. 

3.  A  dissecting  aneurysm  is  one  m  which  the  internal  coat  of  the 
artery  and  part  of  the  middle  coat  have  given  way,  and  the  blood 
has  been  forced  between  the  two  layers  of  the  middle  coat  for  a 
variable  chstance  parallel  to  the  coruse  of  the  artery  (Fig.  92,  e). 
It  is  most  frequent  in  the  arch  and  thoracic  portion  of  the  aorta. 
The  blood  may  remain  between  the  layers  of  the  middle  coat,  or  it 
may  escape  through  a  ruptui'e  of  the  external  coat  mto  the  tissues 
around,  or  thi-ough  a  ruptme  of  the  internal  coat  lower  down  the 
coiu’se  of  the  vessel  into  the  frunen  of  the  artery. 

Teeminatioxs.— An  aneiuysm  may  terminate  ui  spontaneous 

recovery  or  in  death.  „  i  i  j  ■>. 

Spontaneous  recovery  may  take  place A.  By  the  yradml  deposit 
of  fibrin  from  the  blood  in  a  laminated  manner  on  the  walls  of  the 
sac,  so  that  the  aneiuysm  is  completely  consolidated  (h  ig.  91,  a), 
and  subsequently  by  condensation  and  shrinking  becomes  converted 
into  a  small  nodular  mass  of  librous  tissue.  The  artery  under  such 
cucumstances  may  remain  pervious,  or  become  converted  mto  a 
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fibrous  cord  as  far  as  the  first  coUd©ffitdirarioh-4'lfc]\^faB(?tdlow 
the  seat  of  the  aneiirysin.  Such  a  favourable  teinuuation  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  retardation  of  tho  blood  cuia'eut  iuduced 
by — (1)  the  loweiiug  of  the  hearts  action;  (2)  the  pressure  of  the 
aneurysm  on  the  artery  above  its  opening  into  the  sac  (ifig-  9‘1,  c) , 
(3)  the  partial  blocking  of  the  mouth  of  the  sac  with  a  piece  of  de¬ 
tached  coagulimi;  (4)  the  impaction  of  a  piece  of  clot  in  the  artery 
below  the  mouth  of  the  sac  (Fig.  94,  b)  ;  (5)  the  pressure  of  another 
aneurysm  or  of  a  tiunoiu'  upon  the  artery  above  the  sac  or  on  tho 
sac  itself ;  (6)  the  aneiuysm  ruptui-ing,  and  the  effused  blood  com¬ 
pressing  the  arteiy  leading  to  the  aneiuysm.  B.  By  the  filling  of 
the  sac  with  ordiruiry  coagulum,  the  passive  clot  as  it  is  called,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  deposit  of  laminated  fibrin  {the  active  clot). 
This  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  sac  may  be  brought  about  by — 
(1)  the  comjilete  blocking  of  the  mouth  of  the  sac  by  a  piece  of  de¬ 
tached  clot  (Tig.  94,  d),  or  (2)  the  complete  plugging  of  the  arteiy 
aliove  and  below  the  anemysm.  The  clot  may  then  undergo  tho 
orchnaiy  changes  that  occiu’  in  the  so-called  organization  of  blood- 
clot  and  be  converted  into  fibrous  tissue,  c.  By  the  inflammation 
and  sloughing  of  the  sac  and  the  plugging  of  the  artery  above  and 
below  with  clot  and  the  subsequent  changes  described  under  the 
spontaneous  arrest  of  hremoiThage. 

A  fat(d  termination  may  be  brought  about  by — 1,  I'liptiii'c  of  the 
sac ;  2,  infiammation  and  .sloiigliing  of  the  sac  attended  by'  hromor- 
rhage;  3,  pressm-e  upon  uiqiortant  parts;  4,  gangi'ene  due  to  the 
obstruction  to  the  cuciilation  in  consequence  of  tho  large  size  of  the 
anemysm,  or  to  the  plugging  of  a  large  vessel  by'^  a  portion  of  de¬ 
tached  clot ;  5,  general  constitutional  distiu’bance.  Eiqitiii’e  when 
it  occiu's  into  a  serous  cavity'  is  generally  by'  a  rent  or  fissiue ;  into 
a  mucous  canal,  by  a  small  roimd  ulcerated  opening ;  on  to  a  cuta¬ 
neous  smface,  by'  sloughing  of  the  skm  coveiiiig  the  sac.  In  the 
fii'st  case  the  rupture  is  generally^  rapidly^  fatal  fi-om  excessive 
haimoia'hage ;  in  the  last  two,  as  a  rule,  only  after  re25eated 
hfomon-hages,  the  slough  having  at  first  a  tendency^  to  cause  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  and  block  the  oi^ening. 

Press  lire  effects. — ^The  ju'essm-e  of  the  sac  of  an  anemysm  may' 
cause — 1,  infiammation  and  condensation  of  the  parts  aromui, 
which  thiis  become  blended  with  the  sac;  2,  diminution  or  ob¬ 
literation  of  the  lumen  of  a  large  vein ;  and  hence  3,  oedema  and 
chlatation  of  the  superficial  veins;  4,  uritation  or  interruption  of 
tho  conducting  power  of  nerves  giving  rise  to  pain,  sj^asm,  or 
paraly'sis ;  5,  erosion  of  the  bones  and  cartilage ;  G,  obstruction  of 
the  oesophagus,  trachea,  or  thoracic  duct. 

Effects  on  the.  circulation. — Hypertrophy  of  tho  left  ventricle  of  the 
lieart ;  obstruction  of  vessels  and  enlargement  of  the  anastomotic 
channels ;  symcope,  and  gangrene. 
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Symptoms  and  signs  of  exteunal  aneurysm. — The  attention 
is  usually  first  drawn  to  tire  disease  by  pain,  swelling,  and  a  feeling 
of  muscrfiar  weakness,  or  by  stiffness  in  a  joint.  On  examination 
a  tumour  is  discovered  in  tbe  course  of  the  main  artery.  It  pul¬ 
sates,  and  tbe  pulsation  is  expansile,  that  is,  on  placing  tbe  band 
upon  tbe  aneurysm,  it  is  felt  at  each  systole  of  tbe  heart  to  enlaige 
in  every  du'ection,  or  if  tbe  bands  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
tumoiu',  they  are  seen  to  be  sbgbtly  separated  at  each  pulsation. 
If  tbe  artery  on  tbe  cardiac  side  of  tbe  tumour  can  be  compressed, 
tbe  pulsation  of  tbe  tumom’  is  felt  to  cease,  and  tbe  tumour’  itself  to 
become  perceptibly  smaller  and  less  tense.  On  cessation  of  the 
pressur-e,  however,  it  quickly  fills  again  in  two  or  tbi’ee  forcib  e 
pulsations,  and  resumes  its  former  characters.  On  raising  the 
limb  the  pulsation  is  less  forcible;  on  lowermg  tbe  bmb  nmre 
forcible,  tbe  tumour  at  tbe  same  time  becoming  more  tense.  The 
pulse  below  tbe  tiimoiu’  is  smaller  on  tbe  affected  than  on  tbe  sound 
side,  and  a  spbygmographic  ti’acmg,  if  taken,  shows  tbe  pulse  is 


p.f,  95  _  Spliygmograpliic  tracing  of  tbe  pulse  in  an  artery  below  an 
aneurysm  (b)  compared  with  that  of  tbe  pulse  on  tbe  sound  side  (a). 
(After  Mabomed.) 

delayed  on  tbe  diseased  side  and  dmibiisbed  m  foi’ce,  the  tracmg 
bebm  less  abrupt  in  its  rise  and  more  rounded  (Fig.  9o,  b).  On 
listenmg  with  tbe  stethoscope,  a  briut  is  beard  in  most  cases.  In 
consequence  of  pressui’e  on  tbe  vem  corresponding  to  tbe  artery 
tbere  is  often  oedema  of  tbe  part  below,  and  sometimes  varicosity  ot 

tbe  superficial  vems.  d  ij. 

In  internal  aneurysms,  no  tumoiu’  may  be  felt;  the  signs 
then  often  obscui’e,  and  the  diagnosis  will  depend  upon  the  effects 
tbe  aneurysm  produces  by  pressmg  upon  important  parts.  Ibus, 
in  thoracic  aneui’ysms,  there  maybe  pain,  dyspnoea  dysphagia, 
cough,  aphonia,  dilatation  of  tbe  pupil  on  one  side,  enlargement  ot 
tbe  Superficial  veins,  and  oedema  of  one  arm ;  signs  readily  explain¬ 
able  bV  the  pressure  on  tbe  nerves,  trachea,  bronchi,  cesopbagms 
7nc\  arteries^nd  veins  of  tbe  thorax.  But  for  a  more  detailed 
account  of  tbe  symptoms  of  internal  aneurysm,  a  work  on  Mecbcme 

an  aneurysm  undergoing  spontaneous  cai-e  are  usually 
obvious  '  Tlie  tumour  decreases  in  size,  and  the  pulsation  in  it  gels 
gradually  less  and  finally  ceases.  At  times  a  rapid  cui’e  may  ensue , 
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the  pulsation  then  ceases  suddenly,  and  the  tunioui'  is  felt  to  he 
hard,  the  patient  often  complaining  of  gi-eat  pain  at  the  moment  of 
consolidation. 

The  signs  of  a  leaking  aneurysm,^  i.e.,  an  anemysm  in  which  blood 
is  beginning  to  be  slowly  effused  into  the  tissues,  are  as  follows !  — 
The  pulsation  is  less  distinct,  the  outline  of  the  tmnom-  less  cu'cum- 
sciibed,  the  growth  progi-essive,  and  the  pressime-signs  are  more 
m-gent. 

The  signs  of  sudden  rupture  of  an  aneurysm. — 1.  If  the  ruptime  is 
into  a  serous  cavity,  the  signs  are  those  of  internal  htemorihage, 
rapidly  followed  by  death.  2.  If  into  a  mucous  caual  there  will  l)e 
sudden  hsemoptysis  in  the  case  of  the  trachea  or  bronchus,  haema- 
teme.sis  iu  the  case  of  the  oesophagus  or  stomach,  melaena,  if  the 
jiatient  lives  long  enough,  in  the  case  of  the  intestines.  13.  If  the 
blood  is  effused  into  the  tissues,  there  will  be  pain,  faintness,  loss 
of  pidsation  and  bruit,  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  the  swelling, 
oedema,  coldness,  and  cessation  Of  the  pulse  in  the  parts  below, 
followed  by  increasing  sjmeope  from  loss  of  blood,  or  if  death  does 
not  soon  occm-,  by  gangrene.  4.  Euptime  externally  is  very  rare ; 
the  .signs  are  evident. 

Diagnosis. — An  anem-ysm  may  have  to  bo  diagnosed  from  simple 
(hlatation  of  an  artery,  an  abscess  or  tumom-  over  an  artery,  a  pul¬ 
satile  tmnom-  of  bone,  and  enlargement  of  the  th;su-oid  gland.  In  a 
simple  dilatation,  there  is  an  absence  of  bruit.  In  an  abscess  or 
tumour  over  an  artery,  the  pidsation  is  not  expansile,  there  is  no 
bruit,  and  the  swelling  is  not  emptied  or  made  less  tense  on  com¬ 
pressing  the  arteiy  aliove.  A  tumour  can  often  be  lifted  from  the 
vessel.  In  the  case  of  an  abscess,  there  will  probably  be  a  histoiy 
or  signs  of  previous  inflammation.  In  a  tumour  raising  an  artery 
over  it,  the  pidsation  is  only  felt  in  the  com-se  of  the  artery,  and 
there  is  no  expansde  pidsation  in  the  swelling.  In  pulsatile  tumour 
of  bone,  the  pulsation  is  not  equally  expansile  all  over ;  and  although 
pidsation  is  stopped  on  compressing  the  artery  above,  the  swelling 
does  not  become  smaller  like  an  anem-ysm,  or  refill  on  removal  of 
the  pressure  in  two  or  three  beats  of  the  heart.  Portions  of  ex¬ 
panded  bone  may  also  be  felt  in  parts  of  the  tumour,  and  there 
may  be  glandidar  enlargement  and  other  signs  of  malignancy. 
From  an  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  a  carotid  anem-ysm  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  gland  moving  with  the  larynx  on  deglutition. 

Treatment.— In  no  disease,  perhaps,  has  an  acem-ate  knowledge 
of  its  pathology  done  more  to  ensure  success  in  treatment  than  in 
anemysm.  The  older  Surgeons,  believing  tliat  the  clot  possessed 
vicious  properties,  directed  their  efforts  to  the  emptying  of  the 
sac ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  fact  became  fully  recognised  that 
Nature’s  method  of  curing  an  aneurysm  was  by  filling  the  sac 
with  organizable  clot,  that  the  lamentable  results  attending  the 
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ti’eatment  of  aneurysm  in  olden  times  gave  place  to  the  brilliant 
successes  of  modern  surgery.  Our  treatment  at  tire  present  day 
is  therefore  directed  rather  to  aiding  or  promoting  Nature’s  efforts 
than  to  thwarting  them.  Thus,  the  modern  Sru'geon,  by  means  of 
rest,  low  diet,  recumbency,  and  certain  medicines,  endeavoru's  to 
lessen  the  force  of  the  blood-ciurent  through  the  sac,  and  thus  to 
aid  Natrue  in  the  deposition  of  laminated  fibrin.  By  compression 
or  hgatrue  of  the  artery  between  the  anemysm  and  the  heart  he 
aims  at  diminishing  the  "flow  of  blood  through  the  artery  leaduig  to 
the  aueui'ysm,  and  in  this  manner  seeks  a  like  result.  By  rnanijm- 
lation  and"  the  use  of  the  distal  ligature,  he  endeavom-s  to  copy  the 
method  of  spontaneous  cure  that  is  sometimes  brought  about  by 
the  pluggmg  of  the  artery  beyond  the  anemysm;  whilst  hj  flexion, 
he  imitates  Natm-e’s  method  of  cm-e  by  the  pressrue  of  the  anemysm 
itself  on  the  artery  either  above  or  below  the  sac.  The  treatment 
of  anemysm,  therefore,  maybe  divided  into  the  medical  or  general, 
and  the  svugical  or  local. 

Medical  treatment. — Both  mtemal  and  external  anemysms  have 
been  cmnd  by  medical  treatment  alone.  Indeed,  in  some  foims  of 
internal  anemysm,  it  is  the  only  means  at  oiu  command.  In  ex¬ 
ternal  anemysms,  however,  local  treatment  in  addition  is  nearly 
always  expedient  or  necessary.  Absolute  rest,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  should  be  enj  oined ;  the  patient  must  lie  in  bed,  and  must 
not  move  for  aiiy  pmpose  whatever,  not  even  to  feed  himself.  The 
diet  should  be  lunited  in  quantity,  unstimulating  but  nutritious  in 
quality,  and  the  fluid  portion  restricted  as  nmeh  as  possible.  The 
following  diet  scale  is  advised  by  Mr.  J oUiffe  Tufirell : — Bread  and 
butter,  4  ozs. ;  meat,  3  ozs. ;  potatoes,  3  ozs. ;  fluid,  8  ozs.  in  the 
twenty-lorn-  horus.  Small  repeated  bleedings,  where  there  is  ex¬ 
cessive  action  of  the  heart,  or  the  patient  is  plethoric,  may  occa- 
sionally  be  useful.  Medicines  seem  to  have  little  efficacy ,  but 
iodide  of  potassium  in  large  doses,  acetate  of  lead,  aconite,  and 
dio-italis  have  been  recommended,  either  for  promoting  the  coagu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood,  or  retarding  the  heart’s  action.  Where  there  is 
a  history  of  s-^qihilis,  iodide  of  potassium  should  certainly  he  given. 

Su.rqieul  treatment.— h\  all  suitable  cases  of  external  aneurysm 
nressm-e  when  it  can  be  appHed  between  the  anemysm  ;md  the 
heart  should  first  be  tried,  aided  under  certain  ciiTiimstances  by 
the  method  of  flexion.  But  these  failing,  or  appearing  imsmtablo 
the  artery  should  be  tied,  if  practicable,  on  the  proximal  side,  and 
nreferably  at  some  distance  from  the  sac  where  the  artery  is  more 
likely  to  be  healthy.  Wliere  pressiue  or  Hgatiue  cannot  be  used 
on  the  proximal  side,  as  for  instance,  in  aneiuysius  at  the  root  ot 
the  neck,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  we  should  try  (hstal  pres- 
mire  or  ligature,  scratching  the  wall  with  needles  [Macewen  s 
Inahod),  manipulation,  galvano-pmictme,  coagulating  injections. 
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or  the  inti’oclliction  of  wii’e  or  horsehair ;  or  fall  back  on  medical 
means  alone.  In  some  varieties  of  ti'aumatic  aneurysm  where  the 
artery  is  presumably  healthy,  and  in  certain  forms  of  anemysm, 
as  gluteal,  where  a  ligatm'e  of  the  artery  at  a  distance  from  the  sac 
is  attended  with  excessive  risk,  it  may  even  be  expedient  to  resort 
to  the  old  method  of  opening  the  sac,  tm’ning  out  the  clot,  and 
secm’ing  both  ends  of  the  bleeding  vessel  by  ligatm'e.  Each  of 
these  methods  recj^uii’es  discussion.  Before  resorting  to  surgical 
methods,  however,  the  circulation  thi'ough  the  anemysm  should 
have  been  jireviously  quieted  as  much  as  possible  by  rest,  recum- 
bency,  restriction  of  the  diet,  and  regulation  of  the  secretions.  Where 
the  anem'y.sm  is  on  an  artery  of  the  lower  exti’emity,  any  embar¬ 
rassment  of  the  venous  circulation  and  consequent  oedema  that  may 
be  present,  should  be  lessened  or  removed  by  elevating  and  lightly 
bandaging  the  limb. 

Pressure. — This  method  of  treating  anem'ysm  was  known  to  the 
older  Surgeons,  but  in  consequence  of  their  efforts  being  directed 
either  to  the  emptjung  of  the  sac  by  direct  ju’essm'e  upon  it,  or  to 
the  obliteration  of  the  artery  leading  to  it  by  adhesive  inflamma¬ 
tion,  it  was  attended  with  such  unfavom'able  results  that  it  fell 
mto  fcuse.  To  the  Dublin  Sm-geons,  who  recognized  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  obliterate  the  artery  in  order  to  cause 
consolidation  of  the  anemysm,  is  due  in  chief  part  the  credit  of  re- 
viviiig  ti-eatment  by  pressm'e.  The  object  of  ju'essm-e  as  now 
employed,  is  to  produce  consolidation  of  the  anem'ysm  by  the 
formation  of  either  a  laminated  or  an  ordinary  coagulmn.  The 
methods  of  bi-inging  this  about  may  be  considered  rmder  1,  dii'oct 
pressm'e  on  the  anemysm ;  and  2,  indfrect  pressm-e,  either  on  the 
artery  above,  on  the  artery  below,  or  on  both  simultaneously. 

1.  Direct  pressure  is  now  seldom  used,  except  in  as  far  as  flexion 
may  be  considered  as  in  part  a  method  of  dfr'ect  pressme,  althoimh 
several  successful  cases  have  of  late  been  reported.  It  will  not 
receive  fm-ther  notice. 


2.  Indirect  pressure,  whether  apphed  to  the  artery  above  the 
artery  below,  or  to  both  at  the  same  time,  may  be  considered 
under  the  heads  of— (a)  Digital  pressm-e.  (6)  Instrmnental  pres- 
oUh  Esmarch’s  bandage,  (d)  Pressm'e  by  flexion 


{a)  Digital  pressure,  where  it  can  be  apphed  to  the  artery  on  the 

safest  and  probably  best  method  of  treating  an  anem'ysm;  and  it  is 
the  one  other  things  bemg  favoiu'able,  which  should  usually  fii'st 
be  fried.  There  are  some  Surgeons,  however,  who,  now  tlmt  the 

be  assmed  by  the  first  intention,  prefer  hgatme  to  pressme  as  the 
mom  certain  though  perhaps  the  more  risky  method.  The  advan- 
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tiif'os  claiulotl  for  digital  prossxire  are — 1,  tliat  it  causes  less  pain  than 
other  forms  of  ijressuro ;  2,  that  the  artery  can  ho  compi’Osscd  with 
little  or  no  interference  with  the  venous  circulation  ;  3,  that  it  is  loss 
liable  to  injure  the  tissues ;  and  4,  that  in  common  with  other 
methods  of  pressure,  it  does  not  expose  the  patient  to  the  dangers 
of  an  02)en  wound.  Pressiu'o  treatment  requmes  a  relay  of  intelli¬ 
gent  assistants,  acting  in  pairs  and  alternately  comjjressijig  the 
artery  for  about  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  Wliilst  one  i)resses  the 
artery,  the  other  should  have  his  hand  on  the  aneurysm,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  jmlsation  is  being  properly  controlled.  The  lingers  of  the 
one  assistant  shordd  not  be  removed  till  the  othei'  has  taken  his 
place,  as  the  artery  must  on  no  accoimt  escape  comiiression  foi'  a 
single  moment.  The  pressiuo  of  the  lingers  may  bo  aided  by  a 
.shot-bag,  and  the  spot  at  wliich  iiressiuo  is  aiqilied  may  be  slightly 
varied  from  time  to  tune.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  circu¬ 
lation  should  bo  comidetoly,  or  only  partially,  sto2q)ed  through  the 
artci'y,  and  whether  the  2)rossm'e  .should  be  continued  both  day  and 
night,  or  only  during  tho  day.  Anom'ysrns  have  been  cured  by 
ibgital  jn-cssure  in  a  few  hoius,  but  some  days  are  usually  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  to  obtain  success,  much  care  and  attention  to  detail  is 
re(iuircd. 

[h)  Insiriimental  ’pressure  may  be  a2)plied  so  as  only  2)ai'tially  to 
control  tho  circidation  through  tho  artery,  and  thus  induce  tho 
gradual  obliteration  of  the  aneurysm  by  the  deposit  of  laminated 
fil)iin  in  tlie  sac  [slow  2wessure) ;  or  it  niay  be  a2)plicd  so  as  to  com¬ 
pletely  control  the  flow  of  blood  tlu'ough  the  vessel,  and  induce 
rajjid  coagulation  in  the  sac  [rapid  p)ressure).  The  latter  method 
can  only  be  done  under  an  a:imsthotic,  but  has  been  attended  with 
some  brilliant  results,  especially  in  cases  of  abdominal  anem-ysm. 
As  a  rule  for  external  aneiu'ysms,  however,  the  nulder  measiucs 
will  suffice,  and  it  is  a  question  if  these  fail  whether  it  is  not  better 
treatment  to  Kgatiuo  the  artery  than  subject  the  patient  to  fiu'thcr 
attempts  at  cure  by  rapid  pressure.  Both  kinds  of  pressiuc  maybe 
ai)2)liGd  by  one  or  other  of  tho  many  forms  of  compressors  and  tour- 
ni(iuots  which  have  been  invented  for  tho  piu'pose  (Pigs.  9(5,  97,  and 
98).  It  is  better  when  pos.sible  to  apply  the  pressure  to  one  artery, 
though  slightly  varying  its  position,  than  to  change  fi'om  one  artery 
to  another,  as  from  the  superficial  to  the  common  femoral,  since  by 
so  doing  ibfforent  sets  of  anastomosing  arteries  are  enlarged,  and 
tlie  collateral  circulation  may  become  too  fi-cc. 

Cases  unsuitahle  for  pressure. — 1.  Whore  tho  anouiysm  is  of  very 
largo  size,  or  is  rapidly  increasing.  2.  Whore  tho  sac  is  tliin,  con¬ 
tains  but  little  fibrin,  and  a])2)ears  likely  soon  to  burst.  3.  Where 
there  is  much  oedema  from  venous  obstruction.  4.  A^Tiero  tho 
patient  is  of  an  irritable  disjiosition,  is  intolerant  of  j^i'in,  oi  h.is 
been  addicted  to  tho  abuse  of  alcohol.  It  is  considered  by  some 
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that  ovon  it  i^ressure  fails  good  may  have  been  done  by  causing  a 
deposit  of  fibrin  in  the  sac,  and  by  enlarging  the  collateral  vessels. 
13y  others  these  advantages  are  thought  to  be  outweighed  by  the 
irritation  and  disappointment  to  the  patient  of  failui'e,  and  the 
bi'uising  and  injmy  of  the  tissues  at  the  situation  where  the  artery 
will  have  to  be  tied. 

(c)  Pressure  hy  Esmarch's  bandage  {Reid's  method)  aims  at  siiriul- 
taneously  compressing  the  artery  above  and  below  the  aneimysm,  and 
thus  causing  the  blood  contained  in  both  the  aneiuysm  and  the  artery 
to  coagulate.  The  elastic  bandage,  in  the  case  of  poiiliteal  anemysm 
in  which  this  method  of  comi)ression  has  most  often  been  used, 
should  be  evenly  aiiphed  from  the  foot  as  far  as  the  aneiuysm ;  a 
hull  shoidd  bo  then  made  over  the  tumour,  so  as  only  lightly,  if  at 
all,  to  compress  the  sac,  and  the  bandaging  then  continued  fii'mly 


Fia.  96. — De  Carte’s  Fio.  97. — Lister’s  ab- 

Tournuiuct.  dominal  Tourniquet. 


Fig.  98. — Skey’s 
Tourniquet. 


half-way  up  the  thigh.  The  bandage  should  be  kept  on  for  an  hoiu 
to  an  horn'  and  a  half.  The  elastic  cord  should  not  bo  used  at  all. 
On  removing  the  bandage  digital  prcssui-e  shoidd  be  kept  up  on  the 
main  artery  from  tliu'ty-six  to  forty-eight  hoius,  so  as  to  conti'ol 
the  cuculation  and  prevent  the  clot,  whde  stdl  soft,  from  beiiio- 
washed  out  of  the  artery  and  sac.  The  patient  must  be  iilaccd 
under  an  amcsthetic  diuhig  the  use  of  the  bandage,  as  it  causes 
great  pain.  Many  cases  have  been  emud  by  this  method;  but  on 
the  other  hand  there  have  been  many  failm-es,  and  it  is  far  from 
being  unattended  with  danger.  Thus,  gangi'cne  of  the  limb  and 
rupture  of  the  sac  have  ensued,  and  anoiuysms  of  internal  arteries 
have  been  produced  aiiparontly  by  the  prolonged  increase  of  blood- 
pressmn  in  the  rest  of  the  aiterial  system. 

(d)  Pressure  by  Flexion  [Hart's  method)  consists  in  flexing  the 
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liuib  SO  as  to  compress  tbe  artery  by  the  anemysm  in  imitation  of 
that  foim  of  spontaneous  cime  which  is  brought  about  by  the  pres- 
sm-e  of  the  aneiuysm  itself  on  the  artery  above  and  below.  It  is 
obviously  applicable  to  aneiu-ysms  in  but  verj^  few  situations,  and 
has  been  most  successful  in  those  of  the  poplite.al  artery.  It  may 
be  used  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  digital  or  other  pres- 
siu’e,  or  with  medical  treatment.  Tliis  treatment  causes  much  pain, 
and  can  seldom  be  endiucd. 

Ligatuke,  like  pressiue,  is  a  very  old  method  of  treatment,  but 
to  Anel  and  John  Hunter  is  due  the  credit  of  having  placed  it  on  a 
scientific  basis.  The  older  Hurgocms  laid  open  the  sac  and  Uuned 
out  the  clots,  and  endeavoured  to  stamich  the  haemorrhage  by  bga- 


A 


Fig.  99. — Different  iiositions  of  ligature  for  Aneurysm. 

A.  Autyllus’s  method  ;  b.  Anel’s  ;  c.  Hunter's  ;  n.  Brasdor’s ;  and 
E.  Wardrop’s. 


tui'ing  the  aifery  above  and  below  the  aneui-ysm.  Antj'Uus,  it  is 
true,  apiilied  his  hgatm-es  before  oj)euing  the  sac;  but  it  was  not 
imtil  centiu'ies  afterwards  that  Anel  recognised  the  fact  that  it  was 
unnecessaiy  to  open  the  sac  at  aU,  and  tied  the  artery  immediatelj’’ 
above  the  aneurysm.  Many  years  later  Hunter  perceived  that  the 
more  or  less  complete  stoppage  of  the  circulation  obtained  by  Anel’s 
method  was  not  necessary,  and  that  the  bgatm-e  of  the  artery  close 
to  the  sac  was  attended  with  the  risk  of  secondary  haunorrhage  and 
inflammation  of  the  sac.  Hetherefore  aiipUedhisligatiue  ata  distance 
from  the  aneurysm,  where  he  had  observed  moreover  that  the  artery 
was  likely  to  be  in  a  healthier  condition.  Tor  aneruysms  so  situated 
hat  a  ligatrue  cannot  be  idaced  on  the  cardiac  side,  Erasdor  jiro- 
posed  tying  the  trunk  of  the  artery  on  the  distal  side  of  the  aneu¬ 
rysm;  whilst  Warch'op  suggested  tying  one  or  two  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  artery  on  the  distal  side  of  the  aneurysm  where 
neither  Brasdor’s  operation  nor  the  proximal  ligatm-e  was  ap¬ 
plicable.  Hence  ligatrue  for  anourysm  may  be  applied  (Fig.  99), 
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1.  On  the  proximal  side  of  the  aneurj^sm  either  at  a  distance 
[Hunter's  method)  or  immediately  above  it  [AneVs  method).  2.  On 
THE  distal  side  of  the  anemysm,  either  to  the  main  trunk  [Bras- 
dor'a  method),  or  to  one  or  more  of  the  main  branches  ( Wardrop' s 
method).  3.  IMMEDIATELY  ABOVE  AND  BELOW 
the  aneurysm,  either  opening  the  sac  [the  old. 
operation),  or  without  opening  the  sac  [Antyllu.s' s 
method). 

1.  The  PROXIMAL  ligature.  A.  Hunter’s 
METHOD. — This  operation,  when  applicable,  is 
the  one  now  almost  imiversally  adopted.  The 
chief  merits  claimed  for  it  are — 1.  That  the 
artery  at  the  spot  selected  for  hgatnre  is  not 
only  more  likely  to  be  healthy,  but  is  also  more 
easily  tied  than  the  artery  in  close  proximity  to 
the  sac,  in  which  latter  situation,  moreover,  its 
anatomical  relatioiis  are  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  anem'ysm.  2.  That  the  sac  is  not  inter¬ 
fered  with,  and  hence  is  less  likely  to  become 
inflamed  and  suppurate ;  and  3.  That  as 
several  branches  will  probably  be  given  off  be¬ 
tween  the  ligatm-e  and  the  aneurysm,  the  circu¬ 
lation  through  the  sac,  though  lessened,  will  not 
be  completely  arrested,  and  the  clot  is  therefore 
mom  hkely  to  have  a  laminated,  and  hence  a 
peimanent  character. 

Effects  of  the  proximal  ligature. — After  the 
successful  application  of  a  ligatm-e  by  the  Hun¬ 
terian  method  the  pulsation  in  the  aneiu-ysm 
immediately  ceases,  and  for  a  time  the  circula¬ 
tion  thi-ough  the  limb  is  diminished.  Hence  the 
tem^jeratm-e  becomes  lower  and  the  surface  jjale. 

Soon,  however,  the  collateral  circulation  becomes 
established,  and  a  faint  pulsation  may  be  felt 
again  in  the  anem-ysm ;  but  this  reem-rent  pul¬ 
sation  usually  gi-ows  less  fi-om  day  to  day,  and 
shortly  ceases,  and  the  anem-ysm  slowly  shi-inks 
and  is- finally  absorbed,  or  remains  as  a  small, 
hard,  fibrous  mass.  The  artery  leading  to  the 
anemysm  may  remain  pervious,  but  it  more  fi-e- 
quently  becomes  obUterated  as  far  as  the  first  collateral  branch 
above  and  below  the  sac.  The  artery  on  either  side  of  the  ligature 
also  becomes  obliterated  as  far  as  the  first  collateral  branch.  This 
condition  of  an  anem-ysm  and  artery  after  ligatm-e  is  seen  in  the 
accompanjnng  diagi-am  (Fig.  100).  The  blood  passes  the  ligatm-e  by 
the  collateral  channels;  rc-ontors  tho  artery  below;  passes  the 


Fig.  100. — Di.agtara 
to  .show  the  con¬ 
dition  of  tlie  ar¬ 
tery  and  aneu¬ 
rysm  after  the 
Hunterian  liga¬ 
ture,  and  tlie 
establishment  of 
the  collateral 
circulation.  The 
arrows  indicate 
the  direction  of 
the  blood  cur¬ 
rent. 
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ob.stiTiction  wlioi’G  the  artery  i.s-  closed  at  the  seat  of  the  aiieiu’j’sm, 
also  hy  collateral  channels ;  and  then  again  enters  the  main  arteiy. 

Treatment  after  ligature. — The  limb  should  be  completely  swathed 
in  the  cotton-wool  and  flannel  bandages  (which,  before  the 
operation,  should  have  ah’eady  been  caiTied  np  as  far  as  the  seat  of 
the  hgatru-e),  and  kept  at  perfect  rest.  In  the  case  of  popliteal 
aneurysm,  the  limb  should  be  slightly  raised  on  a  pillow,  and 
placed  on  its  outer  side,  with  the  knee  a  little  flexed,  care  being 
token  that  no  pressure  is  made  on  the  heel,  malleoli,  or  other  points 
of  bone,  for  fear  of  local  sloughing.  If  the  weather  is  at  all  cold, 
hot  ])()ttles  should  bo  applied,  near,  but  not  in  contact  with,  the 
limb.  The  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed  till  the  anem-ysin  is 
tlioroughly  consolidated,  and  the  operation  wound  has  healed. 

The  dangers  of  ligature. — Tho.se  are — (a)  secondary  hremor- 
rhngo  ;  (li)  gangrene  ;  (c.)  recurrent  pulsation  ;  [d)  suppiuation  and 
slmighing  of  the  sac;  (e)  phlebitis ;  (/)  great  enlargement  of  the 
aneuiysm  without  jmlsation ;  and  (</)  the  other  dangers  that  may 
attend  any  open  wound. 

(a.)  Hcrondary  haemorrhage  is  liable  to  occur  at  any  period  before 
the  wound  is  soundly  heaiod.  The  causes,  sjnnptoms,  and  treat¬ 
ment,  are  discussed  under  “  Hseinorrhage,”  see  p.  115. 

(5.)  Gangrene  is  more  conimon  in  the  leg  than  in  the  ann ; 
indeed,  in  the  latter  situation  it  is  very  rare.  It  may  be  due  to— 
1,  failure  of  establi.shment  of  the  collateral  circulation,  lyhen  it 
usually  supervenes  within  a  few  days;  or  2,  venous  obstruction,  the 
result  of  plugging  of  the  vein  in  consequence  either  of  injui'yat  the 
time  of  operation,  or  of  pressiu'o  on  the  vein  by  a  swollen  and 
suppui'ating  sac.  When  due  to  the  latter  conditions,  it  may  be 
delayed  for  some  weeks.  When  extensive  and  spreading  rapidly, 
amputation  at  the  scat  of  hgature  must  bo  performed.  The 
Surgeon,  however,  should  not  be  in  too  much  haste  to  amputate,  as 
the  gangrene  may  involve  only  a  toe  or  two,  or  part  of  the  foot,  and 
spread  no  further.  A^dicn,  therefore,  it  is  limited  in  extent,  and 
spreading  slowly,  a  lino  of  demarcation  should  bo  waited  for  before 
a.mjiutation  is  performed.  When  the  sac  is  very  large,  and  the 
gangrene  appeal's  to  be  due  to  prcssiue  on  the  vein,  the  sac  may  at 
times  be  opened  with  advantage,  the  clots  tm-ned  out,  and  any 

bleeding  vessels  secured.  ... 

(c.)  Jleciirrent  jnilsation,  when  slight,  is  a  good  sign,  as  it  show's 
that  the  collateral  circulation  is  becoming  established,  and 
consecpiontly,  that  the  danger  of  gangrene  is  lessened,  if  not  passed. 
If,  however,  instead  of  ceasing,  as  it  usually  does  in  a  few  daj’s,  it 
b(!cnmos  more  pronounced,  the  limb  should  be  raised,  and  caiofiillj 
bandaged  from  the  foot  upwards,  and  pressiue  a2qiliod  to  the  artery 
leading  to  the  sac.  If  this  does  nut  suffice,  and  the  pulsation 
returns  as  strongly  as  cvci',  and  the  aneui'ysm  again  begins  to 
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increase  in  size,  it  is  clear  that  the  ligatiu'e  has  failed;  and  it 
becomes  a  grave  question  what  further  ti’eatment  should  be 
undertaken.  Should  it  appear  that  a  large  branch  is  feeding  the 
aneiu’ysm,  this  should  undoubtedly  be  seciued;  otherwise  tho 
choice  will  jn’obably  lie  between — 1,  pressiue  upon  the  artery  and 
aneiuysm  ;  2,  the  use  of  Esmarch’s  bandage ;  3,  flexion  in  the  case 
of  a  2iopliteal  aneiuysm ;  or  if  these  fail,  4,  tying  the  vessel  either 
just  above  the  aneurysm,  or  above  the  former  ligatiuo  ;  o,  cutting 
dowji  ui)on  the  sac,  and  seciuing  both  ends  of  tho  artery ;  or  6, 
ami)utation.  Much  will  turn  on  each  individual  case,  but  the 
discussion  as  to  a  choice  of  method  is  too  long  to  be  entered  iqiou 
here. 

(d.)  Inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  sac.  may  be  met  with 
after  ju'essure,  as  well  as  after  ligature ;  and  although  it  may  occur 
after  the  Hunterian  operation,  is  more  frequent  in  cases  where  tho 
Hgatiuc  has  been  ajij’lied  close  to  the  sac,  or  where  rajiid  ju’essui'e 
has  been  used.  It  appears  to  be  due  to — 1,  the  sju-ead  of 
inflammation  to  the  sac  from  the  woiuid ;  2,  the  formation  in  the 
sac  of  a  soft  coagidran ;  or  3,  excessive  maniindation  before  tho 
(operation.  It  is  ushered  in  with  ledness,  heat,  jiain,  and  swelling 
of  the  sac  (which  has  not  undergone  the  usual  process  of  shrinking), 
and  oeilema  of  the  suri’oimding  parts.  Later  the  skin  gives  way, 
and  a  mixtiue  of  pus  and  broken-down  coagula  escajies.  It  may 
bo  accompanied  by  haemorrhage ;  but  more  commonlj^  the  vessel 
has  become  sealed  and  no  bleeding  occius.  The  abscess  should  be 
opened  as  soon  asinis  has  formed,  a  grooved  needle  boing  ju'oviousl}^ 
inserted  if  there  is  doubt  on  this  jioint.  Should  haemorrhage  ocenu', 
the  clots  must  lie  turned  out,  and  tho  artery  seemed  above  and 
below,  or  amputation  jiorformed. 

(c.)  PIdchitis  may  occur  fi-om  injury  to  the  vein  in  passing  the 
anoiu'ysm  needle.  Should  tho  vein  bo  jnicked,  an  accident  whidi 
may  be  known  by  venous  blood  welling  up  by  tlio  sido  of  tho 
ligature,  tho  artery  should  on  no  account  be  tied  at  this  spot,  as  tho 
ligatm'o  would  act  as  a  seton  in  the  vein,  and  death  2)ossil)ly  ensue 
from  phlebitis  or  pyaemia.  The  ligatm-o,  if  already  passed,’  should 
be  withdrawn,  2ii'essiu'e  a2i2>liod  to  the  vein,  and  tho  artei'y  tied 
higher  U2).  Where  this  treatment  has  been  ado2ited,  I  have  never 
scon  any  iU  results  follow  the  injm-y. 

B.  Anel’s  opeeation  is  seldom  done  exco2it  where  the  Hunterian 
method  is  imqiphcable,  as  for  anem'ysm  in  tho  groin,  aneurysm  of 
tho  U2iper  2)art  of  tho  common  carotid,  &c.  Tho  disadvantages  said 
to  attend  it  are— 1,  that  the  artery  is  likely  to  be  diseased,  and 
hence  there  is  gi'cater  ri.sk  of  secondary  haomorrhago ;  2,  that  its 
anatomical  relations  are  a2it  to  bo  disturbed  by  tho  contiguity  of  tho 
sac;  3,  that  the  sac  itself  is  liable  to  bo  injured  during  the 
operation,  and  to  become  inflamed  and  su2)2)urato;  and  4,  that  the 
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clot  wliicli  forms  in  tlie  sac  is  of  the  soft  or  passive  variety  in 
consequence  of  there  being  no  circulation  in  the  sac.  Eecently  this 
method  has  been  revived  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  for  the  treatment  of 
popliteal  aneiu’ysm  and  the  popliteal  artery  is  there  now  frequently 
tied.  It  has  been  found  to  diminish  the  risk  of  gangrene  and  holds 
out  a  greater  certainty  of  cure.  Gangrene  is  less  likely  to  occur 
when  only  the  popliteal  is  obsti'ucted  close  to  the  aneurysm  than 
when  both  the  popliteal  and  femoral  are  blocked.  EecmTent 
pulsation  and  failiu’e  after  ligature  of  the  femoral  are  due  to  too 
free  a  supply  of  blood  flowing  into  the  artery  below  the  ligatm'e 
(Eigs.  100,  104) ;  when  the  popliteal  is  tied  this  is  prevented.  More¬ 
over  the  popliteal  has  been  foimd  quite  as  healthy  as  the  femoral ; 
it  is  easily  tied  at  its  upper  part  without  distiu'bing  the  sac ;  and 
there  appear  to  be  sufficient  small  vessels  given  off  from  the 
artery  between  the  ligatiu-e  and  the  anem-ysm  to  ensm-e  by  their 
anastomosis  with  other  small  vessels  given  off  above  the  Ugatm-e 
some  cii-culation  in  the  sac  and  the  formation  of  an  active  clot. 

2.  The  distal  ligature  should  only  be  used  where  the 
Hunterian  or  Anel’s  method  cannot  be  applied.  Brasdor's  method, 
which  consists  in  seciu’ing  the  main  trunk  on  the  distal  side  of  the 
aneurysm,  may  be  employed  in  aneiuysm  of  the  carotid  at  the  root 
of  the' neck.  It  copies  that  method  of  spontaneous  cm-e  in  which 
a  clot  blocks  the  artery  beyond  the  aneurysm.  After  the  ligatm-e 
the  clot  that  forms  in  the  artery  may  extend  to  the  aneurysm, 
which  thus  becomes  filled  by  a  coagulum ;  or  the  blood  pressm’e  m 
the  sac  may  become  so  dimmrshed  that  laminated  hbrrn  rs  deposited. 
Unfortunately,  however,  in  practice  the  blood-pressure  rn  the 
aneui^'sm  appears  in  some  cases  to  be  mcreased  rather  than 
diminished.  Wardrnp's  method  consists  in  secru-ing  two  or  more  of 
the  main  branches  of  the  artery  on  the  distal  side  of  the  aneurysm. 
It  aims  at  cutting  off  part  of  the  blood-stream  through  the 
aneurysm,  and  so,  by  reducing  the  blood-pressure,  promoting  the 
deposition  of  laminated  coagulmn.  It  has  been  applied  to  the 
subclavian  and  carotid  arteries  for  aneurysm  of  the  innominate ; 
but  the  success  attending  it  has  not  been  gr-eat.  The  chief  risks 
are  passive  enlargement  and  snbsequent  bru-sting  of  the  sac,  or 
inflammation  and  suppm-ation  of  the  sac. 

3.  The  double  ligature. — Ligatru-e  above  and  below  the  sac, 
either,  1,  by  the  old  method  of  first  laying  the  sac  open  and  then 
securing  the  bleeding  ends  of  the  artery,  or,  2,  by  the  method  of 
Antyllus,  of  first  seeming  the  artery  and  then  lapng  the  sac  open, 
is  only  employed  in  exceptional  cases.  Thus  the  old  method  is 
sometimes  resorted  to  in  traumatic  aneiuysm  of  the  axillary 
artery  in  preference  to  tying  the  subclavian,  and  also  in  gluteal 
aneurysm  where  the  Hunterian  method  pf  tying  the  common  or 
internal  iliac  is  attended  with  so  much  risk,  The  great  danger  is 
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the  patient  dying  under  the  operation  of  haemorrhage.  Dui’ing  the 
operation,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  axillary  artery,  pressm-e 
should  be  made  on  the  subclavian,  an  incision  through  the  skin  and 
fascia  above  the  clavicle  being  made  to  ensm’e  its  better  control.  In 
the  case  of  the  gluteal,  Davy’s  lever  or  the  abdominal  tormniquet 
should  be  used.  The  true  method  of  Antyllus  may,  in  rare 
instances,  be  required,  as  in  some  forms  of  aneraysm  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow. 

M-IXipulatiox. — A  spontaneous  cure,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  253), 
i.s  sometimes  lirought  about  by  the  impaction  of  a  portion  of  clot 
either  in  the  mouth  of  the  sac  or  in  the  artery  below.  Manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  sac  aims  at  breaking  up  and  displacing  such  clot  as  may 
have  formed  in  the  hope  that  a  portion  may  become  impacted  in 
this  way,  and  so  lead  to  consolidation.  Sir  William  Fergusson, 
who  first  introduced  this  method,  used  it  with  success,  and  others 
have  done  so  likewise.  It  is  far  from  being  unattended  with 
danger,  however,  since  a  portion  of  the  clot  may  be  earned  away 
by  the  blood-stream  and  become  lodged  in  a  vessel  leading  to  an 
important  organ,  as  the  brain.  It  should,  therefore,  only  be  tried 
when  other  means  are  impracticable  or  appear  attended  with  even 
greater  risk. 

Irritatiox  of  the  ixterior  of  the  sac  by  xeedles 
(ALvcewex  s  method). — This  method  aims  at  so  hritating  the 
walls  of  the  aneimysm  as  to  induce  slight  inflammation  and  the 
01  raation  of  white  tlmombus.  The  skin  having  been  made  aseptic, 
long  needles  are  passed  mto  the  .sac  and  the  walls  .systematically 
scratched  all  round  the  aneiuysm.  It  is  appHcable  to  aneurysms 
where  pressure  or  proximal  ligature  cannot  be  employed.  Oon- 
sohdation  occiu’s  very  slowly.  Our  experience  of  this  method  is  at 
present  very  ^mted.  In  a  case  of  aneimysm  at  the  root  of  the  nock 
m  which  I  tried  it  the  results  were  such  as  to  lead  me  to  think  it 
has  a  future. 


Galvaxo-ptjxcthre,  electrolysis,  ix.tectioxs  of  perchloride 
F  IROX,  TAXXIX,  and  the  like,  and  the  ixtrodhctiox  of  foreigx 
BODIES  as  HORSEyiR  or  IROX  WIRE,  which  have  all  for  theb-  S 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  sac,  are  highly  dangerous  iJro- 
ceduies,  and  have  not  hitherto  been  attended  with  much  siiccesi 
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Huysician  lathei  than  of  the  Surgeon,  will  be  referred  to  only  in  as 
fai  as  an  aneiu-ysm  of  the  arch  of  tlie  aorta,  of  the  innominlto  of 
the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian,  and  of  the  portion  of  tlio  loft 

atXrooToftb  I’"'®®®"'*  as  a  pulsating  tumom- 

the  root  of  the  neck,  and  rs  such  may  call  for  simgical  treatment 
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Aneurysm  at  the  root  of  the  neck. — The  differential  diag¬ 
nosis  of  aneuiysm  in  this  situation  is  always  difficult,  at  times 
impossible.  Indeed  the  aneurysm  may  involve  more  than  one 
artery,  perhaps  aU  thi-eo  of  the  main  branches  of  the  aortic  arch, 
and  even  the  arch  itself  as  well.  The  sign  common  to  all  forms, 
whatever  the  arteiy  implicated,  is  a  pulsating  tumour  at  the  root  of 
the  neck,  in  which  a  loud  bruit  can  generally  be  heard.  Wlien  the 
aneuiysm  involves  the  aorUt,  it  generally  presents  just  above  the 
suprasternal  notch,  and  there  are  sjnnptoms  within  the  chest  of 
the  aorta  being  affected.  When  the  innominate  is  implicated,  the 
aneiuysm  projects  between  the  two  heads  of  origin  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  ;  and  the  pulse  in  the  temporal  and  radial  arteries  is 
smaller  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  and  is  aneiuysmal  m 
character.  (See  p.  254.)  IWien  the  aneiuysm  involves  the  common 
carotid,  it  presents  beneath  the  inner  head  of  the  sterno-mastoid, 
and  tends  to  extend  upwards  in  the  neck  by  the  side  of  the  trachea ; 
the  bruit  is  transmitted  up  the  carotid,  and  the  pulse  in  the  tem¬ 
poral  is  smaller  on  the  affected  than  on  the  sound  side  and  is 
aneurysmal ;  but  the  pulse  in  the  radial  is  the  same  on  both  sides. 

When  the  subclavian  is  involved  the  tumoui- is  external  to  the  sterno- 

mastoid  ;  it  extends  in  the  direction  of  the  subclavian  arteiy  ]  the 
liruit  is  transmitted  towards  the  axilla  ;  and  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is 
diminished  in  volume  and  is  aneurysmal.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of 
the  differential  diagnosis  of  these  anemysms ;  but  there  are  many 
other  signs  duo  to  the  pressiue  of  flie  aneurysm  on  the  veins,  nerves, 
cosophao'us,  trachea,  &o.,  which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  for 'an  account  of  which  a  work  on  Mefficine  must  be  consulted. 
Trmtrn ent. ^'W'hon  the  aneiuysm  is  aortic  medical  means  alone  must 
bo  relied  on.  When  the  innominate  is  involved,  Macewen’s  method 
of  scratching  the  interior  of  the  sac  with  neodle.s  should  certainly 
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tlii.s  situation,  has  to  be  diagnosed  from — 1,  simple  dilatation  of  the 
artery  at  its  bifurcation  ;  2,  enlarged  glands ;  3,  abscess  or  tumoiu’ 
over  the  artery ;  4,  jnilsating  goitre.  In  simple  dilatation  there  is  no 
bniit ;  in  enlarged  glands  and  tumours  there  is  also  no  bruit,  and  the 
pulsation  is  not  expansile,  and  ceases  when  they  are  lifted  up  from 
the  vessel ;  in  abscess,  in  addition  to  the  absence  of  the  above  signs, 
there  is  the  history  or  presence  of  inflammation ;  in  pulsating  goitre 
the  tumour  moves  up  and  down  with  the  larynx  on  deglutition.  The 
trentment  consists  in  pressm’e  or  ligatm’o  of  the  artery  below  the 
aneurysm,  or  if  there  is  not  room  in  this  situation,  distal  bgatru’o. 

Aneurysm  of  the  extern^vl  and  intern.vl  carotids  roquii'es 
no  sjiecial  mention.  Prossm’e  or  ligatm’e  of  the  common  carotid  is 
the  ti-eatment  generally  indicated. 

Orbit.vl  aneurysm. — Several  conditions  may  give  rise  to  the 
gi’ouji  of  symptoms  to  wliich  the  name  “  orbital  aneurysm  ”  has  been 
applied.  In  only  one  instance  has  tho  existence  of  a  circumstaibed 
ancruysm  in  the  orbit  been  verified  bj'  an  autopsy.  In  tho  other 
cases  that  have  proved  fatal  the  following  conditions  were  found  :  — 
1.  Thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  .sinus.  2.  Communication  between 
tho  carotid  artery  and  cavernous  sinus.  3.  Dilatation  of  tho  carotid 
artery.  4.  Aneurysm  of  the  ophthalmic  ardery  loithin  the  cranium. 
Tiro  f/eueral  symi^oins  are  : — Pulsation  over  the  whole  or  part  of  tho 
oiirit ;  protrusion  of  tho  eyeball  with  loss  or  impainnent  of  sight ; 
more  or  less  pain  ;  and  a  loud  bruit  which  can  also  often  bo  hcai'd 
by  the  patient  himself.  The  differential  diagnosis  of  tho  several 
conditions  producing  these  ,sjTn2)toms  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and 
cannot  bo  entered  ujron  here.  Tredtinent. — The  sjnnjrtoms  have  been 
known  to  subside  sjrontaneously.  Where  they  have  not  done  so 
ligature  of  the  carotid  has  been  attended  with  tho  Ircst  I'osults. 
Injection  of  jrerchloride  f)f  iron  has  been  recommended,  l)ut  I  slioidd 
hesitate  to  use  it  myself  for  fear  of  venous  tlu’ombo.sis  and  onil)olism. 
Wliero  tho  imlsation  has  followed  a  punotmod  wound  of  tire  oi’bit  it 
has  been  advised  to  oxtirjiate  tho  globe  and  secure  the  bleeding 
vessel  in  the  orbit.  In  a  case  of  the  kind  recently  under  the  care  of 
my  colleague,  Mi‘.  Power,  ligatiu’O  of  the  common  carotid  was 
attended  with  perfect  success. 

Axillary  aneurysm  is  not  uncommon  as  the  result  of  sprains, 
or  of  attempts  to  reduce  long-stainbng  dislocations  of  the  shoidder. 
The  (hacpiof^is,  as  a  rule,  presents  no  (lifficnlty  oxccjit  tho  aneurysm 
has  become  diffused,  when  it  may  bo  mi.staken  for  abscess.  'J'rnd- 
ment.  1.  When  the  aneurysm  is  sjiontaneous,  small,  and  well 
circumscribed,  jn-essiu’C  or  ligature  of  tho  third  jiai’t  of  tho  subcla- 
viiin  shoidd  be  jaactisod.  2.  When  more  or  loss  diffused,  as  when 
tho  result  of  an  injury  to  tho  ai-tory  in  tho  reduction  of  a  (bslocation, 
the  anemysm  should  be  cut  down  upon,  tho  clots  turned  out,  ami 
the  vessel  secured  above  and  below.  If  this  operation  is  decided  on. 
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an  incision  should  be  made  over  the  subclavian  artery  through  the 
skin  and  fascia,  so  that  pressui'e  may  he  made  on  it  more  directly, 
and  the  circulation  through  the  aneurysm  dm-ing  the  subsequent 
operation  better  controlled.  A  small  incision  is  then  made  over  the 
anciu'j'sm,  two  fingers  are  introduced  into  it,  and  placed  on  the 
bleeding  spot  in  the  artery,  which  may  bo  known  by  the  hot  arteiial 
blood  issuing  from  it.  An  assistant  in  the  meantime  enlarges  the 
wound,  turns  out  the  clots,  and  helps  the  Surgeon  to  tie  the  artery 
above  and  below  the  ruptiu-e  before  the  fingers  are  removed.  This 
method  is  less  dangerous  than  that  practised  by  S^une,  who  made  a 
free  incision  over  the  anem-ysm,  rapidly  timned  out  the  clots,  and 
seized  with  forceps  the  bleeding  point  in  the  artery.  3.  Wliere  the 
aneinysm  i.s  of  great  size  and  involves  the  subclavian,  Macewen’s 
method  may  be  employed  or  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  or  the 
innominate  may  be  ligatiued,  or  iron  wife  introduced,  galvano- 
punctiu'e  or  manipulation  tried,  or  amj)utation  at  the  shoulder- joint 
performed.  Space  does  not  permit  of  a  discussion  of  the  cases  in 
which  one  or  other  of  these  methods  is  the  more  suitable.  All, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  Maceweu’s  method,  are  desperate 


expedients. 

Aneurysms  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  were  formerly  com¬ 
mon  when  venesection  was  in  vogue,  and  were  then  generally 

arterio-venous  in  character  (see  p.  181). 

Gluteal  aneurysm  is  the  term  applied  to  anem-ysm  of  the  gluteal 
artery  itself,  the  sciatic,  or  the  pudic  where  it  winds  over  the  spine 
of  the  ischium.  Anemysms  in  this  situation  may  he  the  result  of  a 
wound  or  other  injm-y,  or  may  occm-  spontaneously.  They  are  fre- 
quently  attended  with  pain  and  interference  with  the  movements  of 
the  hip- joint.  The  pulsation  and  bruit  wdl  generally  serve  to 
distinguish  them,  but  there  may  he  no  pulsation,  as  where  the 
anem-ysm  has  burst,  or  blood  has  been  effused  into  the  tissues 
as  the  result  of  a  wound  of  the  artery  ;  a  tiimom-  of  hone,  moreover, 
may  also  pulsate.  Under  such  cii-cumstances,  exploraUon  with  a 
o-rooved  needle  will  be  necessary.  Treatment.— When  of  Uaumatic 
orioin,  an  incision  should  he  made  over  thetiimoiu-,  the  clots  tm-ned 
oiik  and  the  bleeding  vessel  seemed,  the  hceniorrhage  dm-mg  the 
operation  being  controlled  by  pressme  on  the  common  iliac  In 
I  law’s  lever  or  by  the  hand  in  the  rectum.  When  .spontaneous, 
the  internal  iliac  may  have  to  be  tied  if  the  anemysm  encroaches 
on  that  vessel  within  the  pelvis— a  point  which  may  perhaps  be 
dotei-mined  by  exploring  with  the  Imnd  in  the  rectum.  ^  Before 
however,  resorting  to  ligatme  of  the  internal  iliac,  Macewen  s  method 
or  compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta  or 

fidly  applied  du-ect  pressme  on  the  swelling,  should  be  tiiec . 
Galvaim-Wctiu-e  and  the  introduction  of  coagulents  have  been 
employed  successfully  iu  this  aneurysm. 
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Inguinal  aneurysms  are  those  which  involve  either  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  external  iliac,  or  the  commencement  of  the  femoral. 
They  may  extend  either  uiiwards  along  the  coni'sc  of  the  iliac  into 
the  abdomen,  or  downwards  in  the  coiu'se  of  the  femoral  into  the 
thigh.  They  may  have  to  be  diagnosed  from  eidai-ged  ingidnal 
glands  over  the  artery,  tumoms,  esjjccially  pulsating  tumour’s  of  the 
l)elvic  bones,  and  abscesses.  Erom  abscess  and  tumoui-  they  may 
he  distingui.shcd  by  the  signs  ali’eady  several  times  alluded  to. 
Then-  diagnosis  from  pulsating  tumoru’s  of  hone  is  often  very  difBcult, 
and  the  external  iliac  has  before  now  been  tied  by  the  most  able 
Surgeons  under  the  impression  that  such  a  tumoru  was  an  aneiuysm. 
The  diagnostic  points  have  afready  been  given  under  Pulsatile  Tumours 
of  Bone  Diagnosis  of  Aneurijsm  214,  255).  Treatment. — 1. 
When  the  aneui’ysm  is  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  involves  oidy 
a  small  portion  of  the  external  iliac,  this  vessel  should  be  tied,  or  if 
prefeiTed,  an  attempt  may  fii-st  be  made  to  compress  it.  2.  "WTiere 
there  is  a^jparently  not  room  to  apiily  a  ligatm’e  to  the  vessel,  rapid 
compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta  may  be  employed,  combined  ui 
some  cases  with  distal  pressui-e.  3.  Where  there  is  not  room  for  the 
tom-niquet  on  the  aoi’ta,  medical  means  mirst  be  relied  on,  or 
Macewen’s  method  tried.  This  failing  the  common  iliac  may  be  tied ; 
or  the  desperate  experiment  made  of  tjing  the  aorta,  or  injecting 
coagulants,  or  passing  u’on  wu-e  into  the  sac.  On  the  whole  rf 
irressm-e  or  Macewen’s  method  fail,  ligatm-e  of  the  common  iliac 
by  the  intr-aperitoueal  method  perhaps  holds  out  the  best  chance  of 
success. 

Eemoral  aneurysm  requu’es  no  sirecial  remark  other  than  that 
when  situated  in  Hrmter’s  canal,  the  femoral  should  be  compressed 
or  tied  m  Scar-pa’s  triangle.  When  situated  in  Scarpa’s  triangle,  the 
external  ihac  may  be  treated  m  the  same  way.  In  either  situation 
Esmarch’s  bandage  may  be  used  if  this  method  of  treatment  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  the  Sur-geon’s  judgment. 

Popliteal  aneurysm. — The  fr-equency  of  aneiuysm  in  this 
situation  is  attributed  to — 1,  the  brfru’cation  of  the  popliteal  artery 
into  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  whereby  the  cu’culation 
thr-ough  it  may  be  slightly  obstructed,  or  an  embolus  be  readily 
impacted;  2,«the  artery  being  unsupported  by  muscles,  and  in 
contact  with  the  hone ;  3,  the  straui  on  the  ar-tery  in  the  movements 
of  the  knee-jomt ;  4,  the  compression  that  maybe  exerted  on  the 
end  of  the  ar’ter;^’’  by  the  strong  fibrous  arch  of  origin  of  the  solcus 
muscle.  A  popliteal  anemysnr  is  not  usually  difficult  to  diagnose, 
brit  shoidd  it  become  diffused,  suppiuate,  or  break  into  the  knee- 
jomt,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  a  malignant  turnoru  of  the  bones,  an 
abscess,  or  an  affection  of  the  joint.  The  hi,story  of  the  case,  tlie 
consideration  of  the  diagnostic  signs  of  anem'y.sui,  already  given, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  gi'ooved  needle  into  the  knee  when  blood 
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h.TS  been  effused  into  tbc  joint,  will  u.sually  clear  irp  any  d(jubt  a.s 
to  the  natru-e  of  tbe  affection.  A  popliteal  ancurysin  is  often 
bilateral.  Treatment.— JAiilo  need  be  added  hero  to  wliat  lias  already 
been  said  on  tlio  general  treatment  of  aneurysm,  as  such  especially 
ajipbes  to  aneurysm  ui  this  situation.  Flexion,  combmod  with 
aitpropriate  medical  treatment,  is  often  successful ;  and  digital  and 
instrumental  compression  are  especially  applicable  to  this  aneurysm, 
or  an  Esmarch’s  bandage  may  be  used  if  preferred.  Those  methods 
failing  or  not  being  considered  advisable,  the  popbteal  in  the  uijper 
part  of  its  course  or  the  femoral  artery  in  Scarpa  s  triangle  shordd 
be  tied.  The  operatioir  of  tying  should  be  done  at  once  under  the 
following  cu'cunrstances ; — 1.  AVhon  the  aneurysm  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  in  size,  leaking,  or  threatening  to  burst.  2.  When  the 
aneiu\ysni  is  inllarned  brrt  has  not  suppuriited.  3.  Under  soino 
circumstances  when  it  has  burst  into  the  knee-jouit.  4.  When  the 
limb  is  oedematous,  showing  that  the  vein  is  being  seriously  com¬ 
pressed.  5.  When  the  patient  is  of  an  irritable  dispoSrtion,  addreted 
to  alcohol,  and  impatient  of  control.  Ampirtation,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  as  a  rule,  called  for 1.  If  the  aueruysm  has  bmst. 

2.  if  gangrene  has  set  in.  3.  If  srrpprmition  attended  with  piofu.se 

htemorrhage  has  occruTod;  and  4.  If  the  knee-joint  is  disorganize  . 


LIGATUKE  OE  ABTEllIES. 

The  Vnjature  of  artiries  requires  a  knowledge  of  their;  relatronal 
anatomy  and  of  the  position  and  appearance  of  the  varrous  struc¬ 
tures  which  serve  as  guides  to  them.  Such  a  knowledge  can  only 
be  gained  in  the  dissectirig-room,  and  by  the  frequent  practice  of 
operations  on  the  dead  body.  Here  only  the  chref  railcs  that  should 
guide  us  in  applying  a  Hgatur'e,  and  a  short  accoimt  of  the  methods 
of  tvina-  the  more  important  arteries,  can  be  given. 

General  rules  for  ligature:—!.  The  incision  should  generaUy  bo 
made  paraUel  to  the  course  of  the  artery,  and  the  skur  divided  evenly 
to  promote  rmion  by  fast  intention.  2.  Each  successive  cut  tfa-ough 
the  underlying  tissues  should  be  made  the  same  length  as  Hat 
tlmough  the  skin,  and  bruismg  of  the  parts  avoided  as  much  .  s 
possible.  3.  The  sheaths  of  muscles  and  tendons  .^mhl  not,  it 
i.ossible,  be  opened.  4.  The  sheath  of  the  vessel  having  been 
exposed  and  the  artery  felt  pulsating  with  the  index 
sheath  should  bo  pinched  up  with  forceps  and  operied  bj  cuttiii 
with  the  blade  of  the  knife  on  the  flat.  5.  The  sheath  ^ ’ 
it  must  be  separated  from  the  artery  in  the  whole  of  its  cucu’  i- 
fcrence,  either  by  careful  dissection  with  the  knife  turned  with  ts 
edge  from  the  artery,  or  by  the 

and  fro  movement  between  the  sheath  and  the  artci> .  I^lus  pa^i  t  _^t 
the  operation  is  not  done  very  delicately,  too  mu  • 
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tlio  long  axis  of  the  ai'teiy  will  he  separated,  and  there  will  he 
danger  of  secondary  hfemorrhago  from  cutting  off  of  the  hlood 
supjily  which  the  vessel  receives  from  its  sheath.  (i.  Having 
separated  the  sheath,  one  side  of  it  should  he  seized  with  the  forceps 
and  the  needle  jiassod,  unthreaded,  hetweon  it  and  the  artery,  and 
the  2ioint,  hy  a  gentle  to  and  fro  movement,  carried  round  the 
vessel  without  ill]  m’ing  or  including  any  of  the  contiguous  structiu'cs. 
It  should,  save  in  exceiitional  cases  wliich  will  he  mentioned,  ho 
passed  from  the  side  on  which  the  vein  lies.  7.  Wlien  the  point  of 
the  needle  projects  on  the  opposite  side,  it  should  he  cleared  from 
any  loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  sheath  it  may  have  carried  before  it 
h_y  scratching  with  the  finger-nail,  or  cutting  on  the  needle  with  the 
edge  of  the  scalpel  dii-ected  fr-om  the  aider 8.  The  artei'y  should 
ho  gently  jiressed  hetween  the  emwe  of  the  needle  and  the  ifingor  to 
ascertain  that  no  other  structui-e  is  included,  and  that  iirossmu  con¬ 
trols  the  pulsation  in  the  aneurysm.  9.  The  needle  should  now  ho 
threaded  with  the  ligatui-o  which  is  carried  round  the  artorj^  as  the 
noodle  is  withdrawn  ;  the  hgaturo  shoidd  then  he  tied  in  a  roof  knot 
and  its  ends  cut  off  shoid.  10.  Shoidd  much  of  the  sheath  have  hcen 
unavoidahly  separated  fr'om  the  artery,  two  ligatm'os  had  hotter  he 
passed,  and  the  aidery  divided  hetween  them.  I  question  if  this  will 
not  always  he  found  the  safer  method :  it  is  now  the  one  always 
used  hy  myself  and  hy  several  of  my  colleagues  at  St.  Bartholomew’s. 
11.  Some  foim  of  aseptic  ligatm-e  should  he  used,  as  sdk,  chi'o- 
micized  catgut,  ox-aorta,  or  kangaroo-tad  tendon,  hut  the  host 
material  can  hardly  he  said  to  have  heeu  determined.  I  have 
alwaj  s  u.sed  kangaroo-tad  tendon  myself,  and  have  found  itanswei’ 
admfrahly.  12.  The  wound  should  be  accui-ately  united,  diuined  if 
deep,  and  dressed  antiseptically. 


Ligature  of  special  arteries. — The  co.mmon  carotid 
ARTERV  may  require  tying  for— 1.  Wound  of  the  artery;  2,  a 
piuictm-ed  wound  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  or  tomsil;  3,  anoiu'ysm 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  artery  or  of  one  of  its  hranches  ;  4,  orbital, 
intracranial  and  cirsoid  aneiuysm ;  and  5,  aneurysm  at  the  mot  of 
the  nock  (distal  ligatiu-e).  The  arterv  mav  he  tied  either  above!  or 
below  the  omo-liyoid.  'V^dien  i)ractical.le  it  should  he  tied  ahov(!,  as 
it  IS  hero  more  siq)erficial,  and  the  ri.sk  of  siqqmration  extendiii"- 
honcath  the  dee])  fascia  into  the  chest  is  avoided.  The  hujh  operatiuu, 
or  ligature  above  the  onio-hvoid.  Miiko  an  incisinn  tliTno  Li/.Lnu 


will  lAu  1  i.-  •  ,  iiiui  ino  artery 

vill  be  felt  pulsating  m  the  angle  formed  by  tho  omo-hyoid  with  Ihe 
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sterno-mastoid.  Open  tlie  slieatli  on  its  inner  side,  and  pass  tlie 
aneiu-ysm  needle  from  without  inwards  to  avoid  inj  ruing  the  vein 
which  slightly  overlaps  the  artery  on  its  outer  side,  and  keep  its 
lioint  close  to  the  vessel  lest  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  be  included 
in  the  ligatru'e.  The  small  descendeus  noni  nerve  runs  superficial 
to  the  sheath,  and  if  seen,  should  bo  avoided.  The  supeiior  thjuoid, 
lingual  and  facial  veins  cross  the  artery  to  open  into  the  internal 
jugular  vein.  Slioidd  they  im])ede  the  operation,  divide  them,  having 
first  applied  two  ligatui-es.  T//e  low  operation,  or  ligatrue  below  the 
omo-hyoid.  Make  an  incision  in  the  same  line  as  for  the  high  operation 
but  lower  in  the  neck.  Draw  the  sterno-mastoid  outwards  and  the 
sterno-hyoid  and  thjuoid  inwards  and  the  artery  will  be  felt  beating 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  omo-hyoid  with  the  steruo-thyi-oid. 
Pass  the  needle  as  before  from  without  inwards,  taking  especial  care 
not  to  injui’e  the  vein  which  on  the  left  side  slightly  overlaps  the 
artery.  The  head  shordd  be  kept  fixed  after  ligatm'e  by  sand  bags 
or  some  form  of  splint.  The  chief  dangers  after  ligatm-e  are — 1. 
Cerebral  mischief  from  partial  cutting  off  of  the  blood  supply  to  the 
brain ;  2,  a  low  form  of  pneumonia  fiom  interference  with  the  blood 
supply  of  the  pneumo-gastric  centre ;  3,  suppm-ation  descending 
into  the  mediastinum ;  and  4,  suppuration  of  the  sac  when  tied  for 
aneui'ysm.  The  collateral  circulation  (Pig.  101)  is  carried  on  by  the 
anastomosis  of — 1.  The  vertebral  with  the  opposite  vertebral.  2. 
The  inferior  with  the  superior  thyi’oid.  3.  The  internal  carotid  with 
the  opposite  internal  carotid  through  the  circle  of  Willis.  4.  The 
deep  cervical  with  the  princeps  cervicis  of  the  occipital,  o.  Branches 
of  the  external  carotid  with  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  across  the  middle  line  of  the  neck. 

The  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries  may  be  tied 
by  an  incision  similar  to  that  for  the  common  carotid,  but  higher  in 
the  neck.  A  point  to  remember  is  that  the  internal  carotid  is  in 
position  at  fii'st  external  to  the  external  carotid  and  of  larger  size. 

The  lingual  artery  may  requii-e  hgatiue  for  hoemorrhage  in 
cancer  of  the  tongue,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  excision  of  the  tongue. 
Make  an  incision  along  the  gi-eater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  (Pig. 
273,  g),  divide  the  skin,  superficial  fascia  and  plat^'sma;  hook  up 
the  submaxillary  gland,  and  a  few  touches  of  the  du-ector  vull 
expose  the  triangle  bounded  below  by  the  anterior  and  posterior 
beUy  of  the  digastricus  and  above  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 
Scratch  cautiously  through  the  muscular,  fibres  of  the  hyo-glossus 
which  forms  the  fioor  of  this  triangle,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
lingual  vein  which  is  superficial  to  the  muscle  :  the  lingual  artery 
will  be  seen  or  felt  lying  upon  the  middle  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx.  The  vessel,  however,  is  often  abnormal,  and  conse¬ 
quently  may  not  be  found  in  the  usual  situation. 

The  facial  artery  is  I'eachly  tied  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
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masseter,  wliere  it  can  be  felt  beating.  It  lies  anterior  to  its  vein. 
It  has  frequently  to  be  tied  in  its  course  through  the  neck  in  the 
removal  of  glands  fr’om  that  region. 

The  superior  thyroid  artery  can  seldom  require  tying  except 
for  wounds  of  the  neck,  as  “  cut  thi-oat,”  and  as  a  preliminary  to 
removal  of  the  thyroid  body. 


IiG.  101.  Diagram  to  show  the  collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of  common 
caio  1C ,  su  davian  and  axillary  arteries,  a.  Common  carotid  ;  b.  Internal 
carotid  ;  0.  External  carotid;  d.  Vertebral  ;  e.  Circle  of  Willis  :  r.  Basi¬ 
lar;  G.  bubclavian  ;  h.  Thyroid  axis;  i.  Inferior  thyroid;  j.  Superior 
yroi  ,  K.  Occipital  ;  l.  Princeps  cervicis  ;  si.  Deep  cervical  ;  n.  Trans- 
versalis  colli;  o.  Suprascapular;  p.  Posterior  scapular;  q.  Dorsalis 
scapuliB  ;  It.  Infrascapular  ;  s. .  Subscapular  ;  t.  Long  thoracic  ;  u.  Short 
oracic  ,  V.  Superior  intercostal ;  x.  Internal  mammary  ;  y.  and  z.  Aortic 


The  temporal  artery  may  require  ligature  for  cusoid  aneiuysm 

who  of  the  vessel.  It  can  be  readily  sociued  at  the  spot 

external  amVi  t^e  zygoma  just  in  front  of  the 

exteinal  auditory  meatus  (Fig.  27;j,  h). 

T 
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The  subclavian  artery  may  be  tied  in  tbe  third  part  of  ita 
course  for — 1,  axillary  aneurysm;  2,  aneurysm  at  tbe  root  of  the 
neck  (distal  bgatru’e) ;  3,  ruptru’ed  axillary  ar-tery ;  4,  secondary 
haemorrhage  after  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint ;  and  5,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  latter  operatidn.  The  head  having  been  drawn 
well  back,  the  face  tinned  to  the  opposite  side  and  the  shoulder 
depressed,  draw  down  the  skin  over  the  clavicle,  make  an  incision 
along  (the  middle  thii’d  of  that  bone  thr-ough  the  integuments  and 
platysma,  so  as  to  avoid  injru'ing  the  external  jugidar  vein,  and  let 
the  tissues  slip  up  again  (Fig.  273,  f).  Next  divide  the  deep  fascia 
on  a  director,  and  the  posterior  edge  of  the  sterno -mastoid  ivill  be 
exposed.  Hold  aside  or  divide  if  necessary  the  external  jugular  or 
any  other  vein  that  may  be  in  the  way,  but  do  not  injm’e  the  supra¬ 
scapular  artery,  as  this  is  one  of  the  chief  vessels  by  which  the  col¬ 
lateral  cii’culation  will  srrbsequently  be  carried  on.  Search  with  the 
finger  and  dii’ector  for  the  scalene  tubercle  in  the  triangle  bounded 
by  the  omo-hyoid  above,  the  clavicle  below,  and  the  scalenus  antierrs 
on  the  inner  side :  the  artery  will  be  felt  pulsating  behind  the 
tubercle.  It  has  the  vein  in  front  of  it,  but  on  a  lower  pique,  and 
the  brachial  jilexus  above  it.  Pass  the  needle  from  above  down¬ 
wards.  The  artery,  if  necessary,  may  be  tied  in  the  second  part  oj 
its  course  by  extending  the  incision  inwards  and  partially  dividing 
the  scalenus  anticus.  Ligatme  of  the  first  part  has  been  so  urii- 
forml}^  fatal  hitherlo  that  it  will  not  be  described.  The  prcucipKil 
accidents  that  may  ocerrr  during  Hgatm'o  of  the  subclavian  in  the 
third  part  of  its  com-se  are — 1,  injruy  of  the  external  jugular  vein 
or  other  veins,  and  profuse  venous  haemorrhage  ;  2,  woruul  of  the 
sac  of  the  aneruysm ;  3,  pimcture  of  the  plerua  ;  4,  inclusion  of  a 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  ;  5,  injruy  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  The 
chief  dangers  after  ligature  are  pleruisy,  secondary  haemonhage, 
and  suppuration  of  the  sac.  The  collateral  circulation  (Fig.  101) 
after  ligatur-e  of  the  thir-d  portion  is  carvied  on  by — 1,  the  supra¬ 
scapular  and  posterior  scapular  arteries  anastomosing  with  the 
infra-scapular,  subscapular,  and  dorsalis  scapulas  ai'teries;  2,  the 
internal  mammary,  supeiior  intercostal  and  aortic  intercostal 
arteries  anastomosing  with  the  long,  and  short  thoracic  arteries. 

The  axillary  artery  can  seldom  inquire  ligatiu-e  except  for 
wound  or  ruptui'e  (p.  177).  In  its  continuity  it  may  be  tied  in  the 
first,  second,  and  third  part  of  its  coui’se.  In  the  third  part  it  enn 
be  readily  secuind  by  making  an  incision,  with  the  arm  raised, 
through  the  skin  and  fascia  along  the  inner  border  of  the  coraco- 
brachialis  and  biceps  (Fig.  103,  b).  In  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
its  coui'se  it  lies  below  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  to  expose  it  so 
deep  a  dissection  is  required,  that  ligatiue  of  the  subclai  ian  is 
preferable.  The  collateral  circulation  (Figs.  101  and  102)  after  liga¬ 
ture  of  the  first  portion  of  the  axillary  is  carried  on  by  the  same 
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vessels  as  after  ligature  of  tlie  third  part 
ligatui-e  of  the  third  paif;  of  the  axillary 
it  is  canied  on  chiefly  by  the  anastomosis 
of  small  branches  of  the  subscapular  and 
cii'cnmflex  above  with  similar  branches 
of  the  superior  profimda  below. 

The  brachiae  artery  may  requu-e 
bgatm'e  for — 1,  wound  of  the  artery; 
2,  anemysm  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow ; 
S,  wound  of  the  jialmar  arch.  It  may 
be  tied  in  any  part  of  its  com-se.  Make 
an  incision  (Fig.  103,  c),  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  biceios  in  a  line  drawn  fi-om 
the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla  to  the 
middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  through 
the  mteguments  and  deep  fascia,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  basilic  vein  which  hes  over  the 
course  of  the  artery  but  sujierficial  to  the 
fascia.  The  median  nerve  crosses  the 
artery  along  the  middle  of  its  coiu'sc 
from  without  inwards.  At  the  head 
of  ihb  elboio  make  the  mcision  ob- 
hquely  from’within  outwards  (Fig.  103,  d) 
and  divide  the  semilunar  fascia  of  the 
biceps :  the  arteiy  will  be  fomid  between 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps  on  the  outer 
side  and  the  median  nerve  on  the  inner 
side.  The  collateral  circulation  (Fig.  102) 
when  the  aitery  is  tied  above  the  supe¬ 
rior  profunda  is  the  same  as  that  after 
hgatm-e  of  the  thh-d  part  of  the  axillary. 
When  tied  below  the  superior  pro¬ 
fimda  it  is  earned  on  chiefly  by  the 
anastomosis  of  this  vessel  with  the  radial 
and  interosseous  reem-rent  and  the  anas- 
tomotica  magna;  when  tied  below  the 
inferior  profmida  by  the  additional  anas¬ 
tomosis  of  this  vessel  with  the  jjosterior 
ulnar  recmi-ent. 

The  radial  and  hlnar  arteries 
may  be  tied  for — 1 ,  anemysni  of  either 
vessel,  or,  2,  wound  of  the  palmar  arch ; 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  ligature  of 
the  brachial  is  not  preferable  in  the 
latter  case,  as  the  anastomosis  between 
the  radial  and  ulnar  and  the  carpal  and 


of  the  subclavian.  After 


Fia.  102. — biagram  tu.sho\v 
the  collateral  circulation 
after  ligature  of  the  axil¬ 
lary,  brachial  and  radial 
and  ulnar  arteries.  a. 
Brachial  ;  n.  Radial  ;  u. 
Ulnar  ;  n.  Superior  pro¬ 
funda  ;  E.  Inferior  pro¬ 
funda  ;  F.  Anastomotica 
magna  ;  a.  Radial  recur¬ 
rent  ;  H.  Interosseous  re¬ 
current  ;  I.  Anterior  and 
K.  posterior  ulnar  recur¬ 
rent  ;  j.  Axillary;  l.  Com¬ 
mon  inteios.seous ;  m.  Pos¬ 
terior  interosseous ;  n.  An¬ 
terior  interosseous  ;  o.  o. 
Anterior  and  posterior  car¬ 
pal  ;  p.  Deep  palmar  arch  ; 
Q.  Superficial  palmararch ; 
K.  Posterior  circumflex  ; 
s.  Subscapular. 
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interosseous  arteries  is  so  free  (Fig.  102).  Both,  arteries  in  the  case  of 
a  ■wound  of  tire  palmar  arch  need  to  he  tied.  This  is  host  done  at 
the  -wrist  where  they  are  superficial  and  can  he  felt  pulsating. 
The  radial  Hes  between  the  supinator  longus  and  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis ;  the  uhiar  between  the  innermost  tendon  of 
the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  and  the  flexor  cai'])i  iilnaiis,  by 
which  latter  tendon  it  is  slightly  overlapped.  An  incision  about 
an  inch  long  through  the  integuments  and  deep  fascia  parallel  to 
the  coui’se  of  either  vessel,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  expose  them 
(Fig.  103,  g,  h).  In  the  case  of  the  ulnar,  however,  the  flexor  carpi 

ulnaris  may  have  to  be  held  aside. 
The  aneui'ysm  needle  should  be 
passed  from  the  ulnar  to  the  radial 
side  to  avoid  the  nerve  which  lies 
to  the. uhiar  side.  In  the  case  of 
the  radial,  the  needle  may  be  jiassed 
either  way  as  the  radial  nerve  at 
the  wrist  is  not  in  contact  with  the 
arterj".  No  harm  will  ensue  if  the 
veiiEe  comites  are  tied  with  then 
respective  vessels.  I'he  radial  artery 
in  the  uj)2Kr  third  hes  deeply  be¬ 
tween  the  supinator  longus  and 
pronator  radii  teres.  Make  an  in¬ 
cision  (Fig.  103,  e)  in  a  hue  drawn 
from  the  midtUe  of  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  to  hah  an  inch  internal  to 
the  styloid  jirocess  of  the  radius, 
yeparate  the  muscles  and  the 
artery  wiU  be  exposed.  The  radial 
nerve  in  this  situation  is  some  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  outer  side  of  the  arteiw. 
Ligature  of  the  id-nar  in  the  iqtper 
third  is  more  diflicult  as  it  hes  be- 
Fig.  103. — Lines  of  incision  for  neath  the  superficial  flexor  muscles, 
ligature  of  arteries  of  the  Make  an  incision  (Fig.  103,  f)  foiu' 
upper  extremity.  inches  long  in  a  hne  ihawn  fr’om  the 

fr'ont  of  the  internal  condyle  to  the 
rachal  side  of  the  pisiform  bone.  Seek  the  interval  between  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  flexor  sublimis  chgitorum.  yepimite 
these  muscles,  and  the  ulnar  nerve  will  be  seen.  Work  superficial  to 
the  nerve,  and  the  artery  will  bo  found  between  the  flexor  subhmis 
and  flexor  profundus  digitorum.  For  UoJlateral  circulation  after 
hgatui'e  of  the  rathal  and  ulnar  arteries,  see  Fig.  102. 

The  exteknal  iliac  artery  may  requhn  ligatm-c  for — 1,  Aneu¬ 
rysm  in  the  gi'oin ;  2,  secondary  hfemerrhage  from  the  femoral ; 
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3,  a  wound  of  the  vessel  itself.  A  line  drawn  from  half  an  inch 
bkow  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus  to  the  middle  of 
Poupart's  li^'ament  indicates  its  coui’se.  Mahe  a  curved  incision 
beginning  a  httle  external  to  the 
centre  of  Foupaib’s  ligament  up¬ 
wards  and  outwards  for  about  three 
inches  towards  the  anterior  .su2)crior 
spine  of  the  ilium  (Fig.  284,  c).  Divide 
the  skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascia, 
and  the  ajioneiu’osis  of  the  external 
oblique ;  cut  more  carefully  thi'ough 
the  internal  oblique  and  transversahs 
muscles,  and  the  fascia  transversahs 
will  be  exposed.  Divide  this  on  a 
director,  taking  care  not  to  injiue  the 
jieiitoneum.  Separate  the  peritoneum 
gently  fiom  the  psoas  muscle,  and  let 
an  assistant  press  it  carefully  upwards 
and  inwards.  The  artery  will  now  be 
felt  beating  at  the  inner  jiai-t  of  the 
wound  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
psoas.  Pass  the  aneiuy.sm  needle  fi’oni 
within  outwards  to  avoid  injm'ing  the 
vein  which  hes  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
arteiy.  The  small  crural  branch  of  the 
genito-criual  nerve  lies  on  the  artery, 
and  the  cii’cuniflex  hiac  vein  and  vas 
deferens  cross  it  just  before  it  jiasses 
under  Poupart’s  ligament.  The  chief 
accidevts  that  may  occiu  during  hga- 
tiue  are : — 1,  Injmy  of  the  perito¬ 
neum  ;  2,  wound  of  the  vein ;  3,  woiuid 
of  the  siieimatic  cord ;  4,  wound  of 
the  ejiigastric  artery ;  and  5,  punc¬ 
ture  of  the  cii’cumflex  iliac  vein. 

The  chief  dangers  after  ligature 
are: — 1,  Gangi-eiie  of  the  limb;  2, 


4 IQ.  104.  Diagram  of  the  collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of  the  common 
iliac,  external  and  internal  iliac,  femoral,  popliteal,  and  arteries  of  the  leg. 
A.  Common  iliac  ;  b.  External  iliac  ;  c.  Internal  iliac  ;  n.  Last  lumbar  ; 
E.  Ilio-lumbar;  p.  Epigastric  ;  o.  CircumHex  iliac  ;  h.  Obturator  ;  i.  (51u- 
teal  ;  j.  Lateral  sacral ;  k.  Sciatic  ;  l.  External  circumflex  ;  m.  Profunda  ; 
N.  Internal  circumflex  ;  o.  Femoral  ;  p.  Comes  ischiatici  ;  qqq.  Perfo¬ 
rating  ;  R.  Anastomotica  magna  ;  ss.  Superior  articular  ;  tt.  Inferior 
articular  ;  u.  Tibial  recurrent ;  v.  Popliteal  ;  w.  Anterior  tibial  ;  x  Pos¬ 
terior  tibial  ;  v.  Peroneal. 
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peritonitis ;  3,  secondary  hfemorrliage.  Should  secondary  haemor¬ 
rhage  occiu’,  carefully  applied  pressure  must  be  tried.  If  this 
fails,  nothing  is  left  but  the  desperate  expedient  of  cutting 
down  on  the  bleeding  vessel  and  trjung  to  secure  it.  Davy’s 
lever  should  be  used  to  control  the  haemoiThage  during  the 
opei'ation.  The  peritoneum  will  be  jn-obably  opened,  and  success 
will  be  problematical.  The  collateral  circulation  (Fig.  104)  is 
carried  on  chiefly  by  the  anastomosis  between  the  internal 
mammary  and  deeii  opigasti’ic ;  the  ilio-lupibar  and  cii’cmnflex 


iliac ;  the  gluteal  and  external  circumflex ;  the  obtiu-ator  and 
internal  cucumflex ;  the  sciatic  and  the  supe¬ 
rior  perforating  and  inteiTial  circumflex. 

The  C05IM0N  iliac  artery  has  been  liga- 
tm-ed  for  aneurysm  of  the  external  ihac  and 
for  gluteal  aneurysm ;  the  internal  iliac 
ARTERY,  also  for  gluteal  aneurysm.  Both 
may  bo  reached  by  prolonging  the  inci-sion 
for  ligature  of  the  external  iliac,  and  both 
have  recently  been  tied  through  the  peri¬ 
toneum.  Both  operations  were  formerly 
attended  with  the  most  unfavoiu-able  results, 
but  of  late  there  have  been  several  successful 
cases  in  wliich  the  abdomen  has  been  opened 
in  the  middle  line,  the  intestines  cbawn  aside 
and  the  vessels  exposed  by  scratcliing  through 
the  peritoneum.  For  collateral  circulation 
see  Fig.  104. 

The  superficial  femoral  artery  may 
be  ligatm-ed  for — 1,  Wound  of  the  ai-tery 
itself;  2,  popliteal  anem-y.sm;  3,  haemoiThage 
from  a  womid  of  one  of  the  tibials.  The 
hgatiue  may  be  applied  either  in  Scai’pa’s 
triangle  or  in  Hunter’s  canal.  In  Scarpa’s 
triangle,  the  artery  is  usually  tied  at  the  apex 
where  the  sariorius  touches  the  adductor 
longus.  If  thought  necessary,  the  Line  of  the 
sartorius  may  be  marked  on  the  .skin  with 
lunar  caustic  by  putting  the  muscle  in  action 
before  the  patient  is  anaesthetized.  Slightly 
flex  the  leg,  and  place  the  thigh  on  its  outer 
side  in  a  position  of  slight  abduction  and 
flexion.  A  line  drawn  from  a  point  midway 


Fta.  105. — Lines  of  in¬ 
cision  for  ligature 
of  arteries  of  lower 
extremity. 


between  the  s;^Tnphysis  pubis  and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to 
the  adductor  tubercle  in  this  position  indicates  the  coiu’se  of  the 
arteiy  (Fig.  105,  a).  Make  an  incision  about  three  inches  long  in  this 
line,  ‘beginning  about  foiu  inches  below  Poupart’s  ligament ;  cut 
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through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  and  divide  the  dee^i  fascia  on  a 
director.  Draw  the  sartorius  gently  outwards  and  the  sheath  of  the 
vessel  will  be  exposed.  Open  this  in  the  usual  way,  avoiding  the  small 
branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  which  crosses  the  artery  at 
this  spot.  Pass  the  aneurysm  needle  from  within  outwards  to  avoid 
injru'ing  the  vein  which  lies  to  the  inner  side  of,  and  a  little  iiosteiior 
to,  the  artery.  In  Hunter's  canal  the  same  line  as  the  above  indi¬ 
cates  the  com’se  of  the  vessel  (Fig.  105,  b).  Place  the  limb  as  before, 
and  make  an  incision  three  or  foiu’  inches  long  in  the  line  of  the 
arterj^  in  the  middle  thii'd  of  the  thigh.  Divide  the  supei-ficial  and 
deep  fascia,  and  the  sartorius  will  be  exposed.  It  may  be  known  by 
its  fibres  running  downwards  and  inwards.  Draw  the  muscle  to 
the  inner  side,  and  the  aponeurotic  covering  of  Hunter’s  canal 
(known  by  its  strong  transverse  fibres)  will  be  seen.  Divide  it  on 
a  director,  and  the  artery  will  be  found  Ijung  between  the  vastus 
internus  on  the  outer  side  and  the  adductor  longus  and  magjius  on 
the  inner  side.  The  vein  is  beliind  and  a  little  external  to  the 
artery.  The  long  saphenous  nerve  crosses  the  artery  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner  side.  Pass  the  aneurysm  neeille  from  without 
inwards,  keeping  the  point  well  applied  to  the  vessel,  as  the  vein  in 
this  .situation  is  usually  very  adherent  to  the  artery.  The  chiej' 
dangers  after  ligature  are — 1,  gangrene;  2,  secondary  haemorrhage  ; 
3,  phlebitis  and  pyaemia  fo-om  pricking  the  vein  (see  p.  262).  The 
collateral  circulation  (Fig.  104)  is  canied  on  by  the  anastomosis  of 
(a)  the  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda  with  the  articular 
branches  of  the  j)opliteal ;  (b)  the  descending  branch  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  cfrcumfiex  with  the  external  articular  branches  of  the  pop¬ 
liteal  and  tibial  recurrent ;  and  (c)  the  artery  of  the  gi-eat  sciatic 
nerve  with  the  internal  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal. 

The  popliteal  artery  may  be  ligatured  in  its  upper  part  for 
popliteal  aneurysm.  Place  the  limb  on  its  outer  side  and  make  an 
incision  about  fom-  inches  long  at  the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal 
space  over  the  com-se  of  the  ai-tery.  Divide  the  deep  fascia  and 
feel  for  the  pulsation  of  the  vessel  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  semi¬ 
membranosus.  Hook  the  nerve  outwards  or  inwards,  and  open  the 
sheath  well  to  its  inner  side  to  avoid  the  vein. 

The  posterior  tibial  artery.— fr;,  the  wpi>er  th  ird.  Place  the 
limb  on  its  outer  side,  and  make  an  incision  fom’  inches  long  jiaral- 
lel,  and  half  an  inch  posterior  to  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia 
(Fig.  105,  e).  Divide  only  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  in  the  first 
incision  to  avoid  injuring  the  long  saphenous  vein.  Then  divide 
the  deep  fascia  and  draw  the  gasti’ocnemius,  if  seen,  backwards ; 
cut  through  the  tibial  origin  of  the  soleus,  and  the  intermuscular 
fascia  will  he  exposed.  Divide  this  on  a  dii'ector,  and  the  artery 
will  be  found  lying  on  the  tibialis  posticus  with  the  posterior  tibial 
nerve  to  its  outer  side,  Ligature  of  the  posterior  tibial  in  its  upper 
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third  can  hardly  be  reqnii'ed,  except  lor  a  woimd  which  should  then 
he  enlarged  longitudinally  until  sufficient  room  is  obtained.  At  the. 
ankle. — Make  a  cuiwed  incision  over  the  artery  a  finger’s  breadth 
behind  and  below  the  internal  malleolus.  Divide  the  superficial 
and  deep  fascia  and  the  internal  annular  ligament,  and  the  artery 
will  be  foimd  between  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum 
and  flexor  longus  hallucis  with  the  nerve  to  its  outer  side.  Dor 
collateral  circulation,  see  Kg.  104. 

The  ANTERioii  TIBIAE  ARTERY. — A  line  drawn  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  midway  between  the  two  malleoli 
indicates  the  course  of  the  vessel.  In  the  upper  third  make  an  in¬ 
cision  about  five  inches  long  in  the  line  of  the  artery  (Fig.  105,  c) 
tlu'ough  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  and  look  for  the  innermost 
white  line,  which  indicates  the  cellular  interval  between  the  tibialis 
anticus  and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum.  Divide  the  deep  fascia 
over  this  line  on  a  director ;  hold  the  muscles  apart  hj^  refractors, 
and  the  arteiy  will  he  found  on  the  interosseous  membrane  with  the 
nerve  to  its  outer  side.  In  the  middle  third  the  artery  Lies  between 
the  tibiahs  anticus  and  extensor  proprius  hallucis,  and  the  nerve 
lies  on  the  artery.  In  the  lonier  third  the  artery  lies  between  the 
extensor  proprius  hallucis  and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  with 
the  nerve  on  its  outer  side.  An  incision  in  the  line  of  the  arteiy 
(Fig.  105,  d)  and  the  separation  of  the  muscles  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  expose  the  vessel  in  either  of  these  situations.  For  collateral 
circulation ,  see  Fig.  104. 

The  dorsalis  pedis  artery  may  requii-e  ligature  for  a  womid 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  I  have  twice  seen  it  tied  for  aneurysm 
of  the  vessel  itself.  Make  an  incision  in  a  line  di’awn  fr-om  midway 
between  the  two  malleoli  to  the  interval  between  the  great  and 
second  toes ;  divide  the  skin  and  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia :  the 
artery  will  be  foimd  between  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis  and  the 
innermost  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  digitormn.  As  the  artery 
sinks  into  the  sole  it  is  crossed  by  the  innennost  tendon  of  the  ex¬ 
tensor  brevis  digitorum.  The  anterior  tibial  nerve  is  on  the  outer 
side. 


diseases  of  the  v^eiys. 

Thrombosis,  or  clotting  of  the  blood  in  a  vein,  is  very  common, 
and  was  formerly  thought  to  be  always  the  result  of  inflammation 
of  the  vein-wall.  Hence,  whenever  a  vein  became  thrombosed,  the 
condition  was  spoken  of  as  phlebitis.  It  is  now  known,  hoiyever, 
that  a  thrombus  may  forai  in  a  vein  without  any  inflammation  of 
its  walls,  and  that  the  presence  of  a  thrombus  is  in  some  cases  the 
cause  and  not  the  result  of  the  inflammation.  The  causes  of  throm¬ 
bosis  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads.  1.  Changes  in 
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the  vein-u'all,  such,  as  may  result  from  injury,  inflammation  and 
degenerative  processes.  2.  Chaiujes  in  the  hlnnd,  such  as  occur  in 
septicaemia  and  pyaemia  and  other  affections  in  which  there  is  a 
destiniction  of  the  white  corpuscles,  and  the  consequent  setting  free 
of  the  fibiin  feiment  contained  m  them.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
changes  in  the  blood  inducing  thrombosis  is,  however,  not  known, 
and  the  above  explanation  is  at  the  best  a  mere  theory.  8.  The 
presence  of  micro-organisms,  4.  The  reiunlation  or  arrest  of  the 
bloodstream,  as  (a)  when  a  ligatm-e  is  applied  to  a  vein  ;  (/;)  when 
a  vein  is  compressed  by  a  tight  bandage,  tumour,  or  contraction  of 
a  cicatrix ;  (c)  when  the  blood  flows  feebly  through  a  vein  owing  to 
weak  action  of  the  heart  induced  by  age,  fevers,  loss  of  blood,  &c. 
o.  The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  not  covered  bg  endothelium,  asapiece 
of  hgati.rre,  an  embolus,  an  already  formed  thrombus,  or  the  pro- 
ti'usion  of  a  new  growth  into  the  lumen  of  a  vein. 

Method  of  extension  of  the  thrombus. — When  once  formed  the 
thrombus  may  extend  either  with  or  against  the  blood-stream. 
As  a  rule,  however,  it  takes  the  former  direction,  extending  from 
the  smaller  to  the  larger  veins,  and  in  this  way  may  at  times  reach 
the  heart. 

Appearances  of  a  recent  thrombus. — When  the  blood  is  at  rest  at 
the  time  of  coagulation,  as  when  a  vein  is  ligatured,  the  thrombus 
will  be  red  throughout,  as  both  the  colomnd  and  colourless  coiqrus- 
cles  equally  become  entangled  in  the  fibrin.  It  will  fill  the  whole 
lumen  of  the  vein,  and  at  first  will  be  soft  and  gelatinous,  and  but 
loosely  attached  to  the  vein-wall.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
clot  is  formed  gradually  whilst  the  blood  is  in  motion,  as  when  the 
clot  is  dejrosited  on  an  unhealthy  vein- wall,  the  clot  is  laminated, 
and  firmly  adherent  to  the  wall,  and  will  be  either  white  or  tinged 
with  red,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  it  i.s  formed.  A  post-mortem 
clot  may  be  distinguished  from  the  above  in  that  it  does  not  adhere 
to  the  wall  of  the  vess.el,  nor  as  a  rule  entirely  fill  its  lumen.  It  is 
never  laminated,  although  it  may  consist  of  two  layers,  one  white 
and  one  red. 

Changes  rn  the  thrombus. — -1.  The  clot  may  become  converted, 
together  with  that  portion  of  the  vein  in  which  it  is  contained,  into 
a  fibrous  cord.  Thus  it  first  loses  its  red  coloru’  from  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  red  corpuscles,  then  becomes  firmer,  more  adherent  to 
the  wall  of  the  vein,  and  finally  indistinguishable  from  it.  The 
minute  changes  which  occur  in  this  process  are  similar  to  those 
ah'eady  described  in  the  healing  of  an  artery  after  injurj^  (p  108) 

2.  The  clot  may  undergo  calcification  and  become  converted  into  a 
so-called  vem-stone  or  phlebolith,  which  may  either  be  found  free 
or  attached  to  the  walls  by  a  pedicle.  3.  The  clot  may  soften  and 
disintegrate,  forniing  a  pultaceous  reddish  material  or  a  yellowish- 
red  puriform  fluid,  the  latter  change  being  probably  duo  to  the 
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action  of  septic  micro-organisms.  4.  The  clot  may  shrink  to  one 
side  of  the  vein,  or  become  tunnelled  by  the  blood,  or  it  may  be 
slowly  carried  away  by  the  circulation  without  causing  any  mis¬ 
chief.  The  tunnelling  of  the  clot  is  brought  about  by  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  small  vessels  which  normally  permeate  the  clot 
diuing  its  conversion  into  a  fibrous  cord. 

The  effects  of  thromhosis  are,  1.  BwelJiny  and  oedema  of  the  parts 
from  which  the  affected  vein  returned  the  venous  blood.  This  may 
completely  or  partially  disappear,  or  it  may  remain  permanent  con¬ 
stituting  the  condition  known  as  solid  oedema,  according  to  whether 
the  lumen  of  the  vein  is  or  is  not  restored,  or  the  collateral  channels 
are  sufficient  for  the  requii-ements  of  the  circulation.  A  good  example 
of  oedema  from  thrombosis  is  fiu'nished  by  the  so-called  white  leg, 
or  phJefjmasia  olha  dulcns,  so  common  after  parturition  as  the  result 
of  the  extension  of  the  clot  from  the  uterine  veins  through  the  iliacs 
to  the  femoral.  2.  (ra nyi'ene  occasionally  occiu’s  after  the  plugging 
of  a  laro^e  vein  where  the  collateral  circulation  is  insufficient  to 
relieve  the  engorgement  of  the  part,  and  is  necessarily  of  the  moist 
variety.  3.  Phlebitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  vein-walls,  may  ensue, 
and  will  take  a  simple  or  a  spreading  and  suppurative  form,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  tlu'ombus  is  of  a  simple  or  of  a  septic  or  infective 
nature.  4.  Emholism,  owing  to  a  portion  of  a  thrombus  bemg 
swept  away  by  the  blood-stream  and  becoming  lodged  in  a  distant 
vessel.  The  way  in  which  this  detachment  may  take  place  is  shown 
in  Fig.  42,  p.  138.  If  the  thrombus  is  of  a  simple  character,  no  harm 
may  ensue ;  but  if  septic  or  infective,  the  embolus  will  also  be  septic 
or  infective,  and  set  up  a  like  inflammation  in  the  part  where  it 

becomes  arrested,  Pycemia,  p.  Vib.)  ,  n 

men  the  deep  veins  are  plugged,  the  only  evidence  ot 
the  thrombosis  will  be  signs  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the 
veins  below,  such  as  oedema  or  dilatation  of  the  superficial  veins. 
When,  however,  a  superficial  vein,  as  one  of  the  saphenas,  is 
affected,  there  will  be  a  hard  cord-like  swelling  in  the  situation  ot 
the  vein,  and  some  tenderness  on  pressure  and  feehng  ot  stifiness 
on  movement.  Should  inflammation  of  the  vein  follow  from  the 
presence  of  the  thrombus,  there  will  be  in  addition  some  heat  and 

redness  of  the  skin.  (See  Phlebitis.)  , 

Absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  position  is  essential, 

lest  a  portion  of  the  clot  should  become  detached  and  lodged  in  an 
important  organ,  as  the  brain,  or  plug  the  pi^nonary  artery,  and 
sudden  death  ensue.  Where  there  is  much  oedema,  the  part  should 
at  first  be  elevated,  and  subsequently  evenly  and  firmly  bandaged. 

Phlebitis,  or  inflammation  of  veins,  may  be  divided  into  the 

simple,  and  the  septic  or  spreading.  ^  n  i  -4  n  simiilo 

Simple  phlehitis,  formerly  known  as  adhesive  phlehtis,  i?  a  simi 

local  inflammation  of  the  vein-wall,  and  may  tenninate  in  lesolii- 
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tion,  obliteration  of  the  vein,  or  more  rarely  in  ttre  formation  of  a 
localized  abscess.  CoJises.—l.  Injm-y  of  the  vein-walls.  2.  Simple 
inflammation  of  the  suiTOunding  tissues.  3.  The  formation  of  a 
non-infective  thrombus  in  a  vein.  4.  Gout  or  the  gouty  (hathesis. 
5.  Certain  conditions,' of  the  system  the  exact  natui’e  of  which  is  not 
known,  the  phlebitis  being  then  spoken  of  as  idiopathic. 

Paf/io/o^y.— The  walls  of  the  vein  become  infiltrated  with  leuco¬ 
cytes  and  swollen,  whilst  a  thrombus,  should  such  not  already  be 
present  as  the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  will  form  in  the  interior 
of  the  vein.  Changes  similar  to  those  already  described  under 
thrombosis  may  then  occur  in  the  clot.  Thus  the  vein  may  become 
obliterated,  or  the  thrombus  variously  disposed  of  and  the  calibre 
of  the  vein  restored.  Or  pyogenic  organisms  may  gain  admission 
and  .sujipuration  may  take  place.  The  suppuration  however  does 
not  spread  unless  the  thrombus,  the  baiTier  to  the  organisms,  is 
disturbed  on  the  evacuation  of  the  pus. 

Symptoms. — There  is  the  same  cord-like  swelling  in  the  affected 
paif  of  the  vein  as  in  simple  thrombosis,  but  the  skin,  at  least  when 
a  superficial  vein  is  involved,  is  dusky-red  and  oedematous,  and  pain 
is  more  severe  on  pressure  and  on  movement.  When  a  vein  of  large 
size  is  affected,  there  will  be  in  addition  signs  of  obstruction  to  the 
venous  cumulation.  The  gouty  form  is  either  associated  with  ordi- 
naiy  gouty  inflammation  in  the  foot  or  joints,  or  occurs  with  little 
or  no  evident  provocation  in  persons  of  mai'ked  gouty  constitution, 
or  with  a  gouty  inheritance.  It  is  more  especially  characterized  by 
its  symmetiy,  ajiparent  metastasis,  and  frequent  recurrences. 

The  treatment  is  .similar  to  that  of  thrombosis.  Where  there  is 
much  pain,  a  mixt^u'e  of  glycerine  and  belladonna  may  be  smeared 
over  the  vein,  or  lead  and  opium  lotion,  or  hot  boracic  poultices  may 
be  applied.  Should  an  abscess  form,  it  must  be  opened  with  anti¬ 
septic  lu’ecautious,  care  being  taken  not  to  distm-b  the  clots.  Saline 
pm-gatives  should  be  given,  with  potash,  lithia,  piperazine,  and  col- 
chicum  in  the  gouty,  and  the  j)atient  placed  on  low  diet. 

vSuppUEATiVE  PHLEBITIS  is  a  .Spreading,  infective  inflammation 
of  the  vein-walls  and  tissues  around.  Causes. — It  is  due  to  an  in¬ 
fective  inflammation  spreading  to  the  vein-walls  or  to  the  softening 
of  an  infective  thrombus.  Thus,  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  con¬ 
nection  with  compoimd  fractm’es,  ill-conditioned  stumps,  acute 
necrosis,  osteomyelitis,  diffuse  cellulitis,  malignant  pustule,  facial 
carbuncle,  &c.  It  may  also  follow  the  opening  of  an  abscess,  the 
result  of  simple  phlebitis,  if  the  clots  are  disturbed  and  septic  pro¬ 
cesses  are  allowed  to  take  place  in  the  wound.  Patholoyy. — The 
coats  of  the  inflamed  vein  become  red,  swollen,  and  in  places  soft 
and  diffluent,  and  the  thrombus  softened  into  a  purulent  fluid, 
whilst  micrococci  are  found  both  in  it  and  in  the  vein-walls. 
These  changes  gradually  extend  up  the  vein,  and  should  portions 
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of  the  infective  thrombus  he  carried  away  by  the  blood-stream, 
metastatic  abscesses  in  distant  parts  and  general  blood-poisoning 
will  result  [pytemiu).  Symptoms. — When  a  superficial  vein  is 
affected  there  is  at  first  a  cord-like  swelling  as  in  simple  phle¬ 
bitis,  hut  redness  and  oedema  of  the  .skin  soon  supervene,  followed 
hj^  fluctuation  in  one  or  more  situations  in  the  com’se  of  the  vein, 
and  frequently  h}’-  general  blood-poisoning.  When  the  tleep  veins 
are  involved,  the  ihsease  may  not  he  suspected  until  signs  of  pyremia 
set  in,  and  the  condition  of  the  veins  can  then  only  with  certainty 
he  ascertained  on  a  post-mortem  examination  being  made.  The 
treatment  resolves  itself  into  controlling  or  arresting,  if  possible, 
the  infective  inflammation  in  the  part  from  which  the  suppurative 
phlebitis  starts.  Beyond  this,  little  can  ho  done,  although,  coull 
the  condition  of  the  veins  he  diagnosed  with  certainty,  amputation 
above  the  inflamed  part  might,  before  general  blood-poisoning  had 
supervened,  save  the  patient’s  life.  When  the  vein  is  superficial, 
cutting  out  a  piece  above  the  disease  has  been  suggested  ;  but  cases 
to  which  such  treatment  would  be  applicable  must  be  very  rare,  as 
the  inflammation  is  seldom  limited  to  a  superficial  veui. 

Varicose  veins. — A  vein  is  said  to  be  varicose  when  it  is  per¬ 
manently  and  rmcqually  dilated,  and  its  coats  have  undergone 
certain  degenerative  changes.  A  varicose  condition  is  most 
common  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  in  the  veins  of 
the  rectum  and  testicle  (see  Pites  and  Varicocele). 

The  causes  may  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  increased  intra¬ 
venous  pressm-e,  and  changes  in  the  vein-walls.  A.  Increased 
i ntra-vennus  pressure  may  be  due  to  1.  Organic  affections  of  the 
heart  whereby  the  retiu'n  of  venous  blood  is  imi^eded.  2.  Obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  cii-culation  in  the  portal  system,  a  cause  chiefly  affecting 
the  hmmorrhoidal  veins  (see  Piles).  3.  Pressure  upon  the  veins, 
such  as  may  be  exerted  («)  by  the  gi’avid  uterus  or  a  tumour  of  the 
uterus  or  of  the  ovaries  on  the  iliac  veins  ;  (h)  by  an  aneurysm  of 
the  abdominal  aorta  on  the  inferior  vena  cava ;  (c)  by  faecal  accu¬ 
mulation  on  the  haemorrhoidal  veins  ;  (d)  by  a  tumour  in  the  groin 
on  the  femoral  vein ;  (e)  by  an  ill-fitting  truss  on  the  spermatic  veins 
(see  Varicocele) ;  or  (./’)  by  a  tight  garter  on  the  saphenous  veins. 
4.  Lono'-standmg,  which  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  vems  of  the  lower  extremity,  o.  Severe  muscular 
exertion,  whereby  an  increased  amount  of  blood  is  driven  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  from  the  deep  into  the  superficial  veins. 
Some  authors  consider  this  last  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  cause  of 
varicose  veins  of  the  lower  extremities.  They  maintain  that  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  first  produces  a  dilatation  of  the  supeific.al 
veins  where  the  intei’muscular  veins  empty  into  them ;  that  this 
dilatation  being  frequently  repeated  becomes  permanent ;  that  the 
valves  in  consequence  are  unable  to  close  and  protect  the  veins, 
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and  being  tbi'own  out  of  use  gradually  undergo  atrophy,  whilst  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  blood,  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  valves, 
becomes  further  increased,  and  the  veins  still  further  dilated. 
B.  Changes  in  the  vein-walls. — These  consist  principally  in  an 
hereditary  weakness,  want  of  muscular  tone,  and  inflammatory 
softening  of  the  walls.  Varicose  veins  are  more  common  in  men 
than  in  women,  owing  to  their  more  frequent  exposure  to  the 
exciting  causes.  Women,  however,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  them 
dm’ing  pregnancy. 

Pathology. — A  varicose  vein  is  lengthened,  dilated,  and  frequently 
tortuous  (Fig.  106),  the  dilatation  being  especially  marked  where  the 
intermuscular  veins  open  into  the  superficial,  and  at  the  situation 
of  the  valves.  The  middle,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  outer  coat,  are 
often  greatly  thickened  by  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue,  but  the 
inner  coat  shows  little  change.  In  the  dilated  portions  immediately 
above  the  valves  the  coats,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  foimd  greatly  thinned,  so  that  the 
vein  may  give  way  at  these  situations.  The 
valves  themselves,  from  the  dilatation  of  the 
veins,  cease  to  bo  of  service,  and  become 
atrophied  and  frequently  reduced  to  mere 
ridges  or  fibrous  cords.  Thus  the  intrave¬ 
nous  iiressmu  in  the  segment  below  is  in¬ 
creased  as  the  colmnn  of  blood  in  the  upper 
pait  of  the  vein  is  no  longer  sui)2ioi’ted  by  the 
valves.  The  deeji  veins  are  generally  involved 
in  the  varicose  condition,  and  the  smaller 
radicals  retmning  the  blood  to  the  varicose 
vein  from  the  skin  often  share  in  the  dilata¬ 
tion.  The  skin,  in  consequence  of  the  ob.struc- 
tion  to  the  venous  return,  becomes  congested 
and  chronically  inflamed  (^varicose  eczema), 
and  frequently  gives  way,  jn-oducing  an  ulcer 
{varicose  ulcer) ;  whilst  at  times  the  jiressm-e 
of  the  vein  causes  thinning  of  the  skin,  and 
this,  with  the  wall  of  the  vein,  may  give 
way,  and  htemorrhage  result.  When  the  valves  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  haemorrhage  may  be  veiy  severe,  and  even  terminate 
in  death,  as  the  blood  sometimes  flows  backwards  from  the  heart 
through  the  jiroximal  end  as  weU  as  through  the  distal  end  of  the 
vein. 

The  symptoms  usually  complained  of  are  fatigue  and  a  sense  of 
fulness  of  the  limb  after  exercise  or  long  standing,  and  j^erhajis 
cramp,  coldness  of  the  feet,  swelling  and  oedema  of  the  ankle,  and 
numbness  of  the  leg.  Sometimes  there  is  deep-seated  pain.  The 
tortuous  vein  or  veins  meandering  up  the  leg  is  a  characteristic  sign 
which  cannot  be  mistaken.  When  the  smaller  radicals  are  affected 


Fig.  106.  —  Varicose 
veins.  (From  Bry¬ 
ant’s  Surgery. ) 
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bluish  clusters  of  minute  veins  are  visible  here  and  there,  especially 
about  the  ankle  and  knee. 

The  treatment  may  be  palliative  or  radical.  Palliative  treatment 
consists  locally  in  supporting  the  dilated  vein  by  an  elastic  stocking 
or  by  a  Martin’s  or  an  ordinary  bandage,  and  reducmg  the  hour's 
of  standing  where  possible.  The  bowels  at  the  same  time  .should 
be  regulated,  and  the  general  health  improved  by  tonics,  iron,  &c. 
Radical  treatment  should  be  imdertaken  imder  the  following  cii'- 
cumstauces : — 1,  when  a  vein  airpears  likely  to  burst;  2,  when 
there  is  a  knotted  mass  of  large  veins  in  one  or  more  situations 
giving  I’ise  to  much  pain  and  inconvenience ;  3,  when  an  inti'ac- 
table  ulcer  is  present ;  and  4,  when  the  varicosity  is  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  a  single  vein. 

Many  methods  of  operating  have  been  proposed.  The  object 
aimed  at  in  all  is  to  obHterate  the  vein,  either,  1,  by  exciting  ad¬ 
hesive  inflammation  as  by  acupressm'e,  coagulating  injections, 
ligature,  or  caustics  ;  or  2,  by  excising  a  portion  of  the  vein  itself. 
Acupressure  consists  in  passing  a  needle  beneath  the  vein  in  several 
situations,  and  compressing  the  vein  between  the  needle  and  a  piece 
of  bougie  placed  over  the  vein  by  means  of  a  flgure-of-S  sutni'e. 
The  injections  chiefly  employed  are  perchloride  of  iron  and  carbolic 
acid.  If  they  are  used,  the  vein  should  be  compressed  above  till 
the  blood  at  the  spot  of  injection  has  had  time  to  coagulate;  but 
even  with  this  precaution  injection  is  a  dangerous  procediu’e,  and 
one  I  would  not  myself  mrdertake.  If  a  subcutaneous  ligature  is 
employed,  it  should  consist  of  aseptic  silk  or  chromicized  catgut. 
The  caustic  method  consists  in  placing  Vienna  paste  in  various 
situations  over  the  vein ;  it  sets  np  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  skin,  which  spreads  to  the  vein  and  causes  its  obhteration.  It 
is  seldom  or  never  employed  at  the  present  day.  Excision  of  a 
jiortion  of  the  vein  after  a  ligatni'e  has  been  applied  above  and 
below  is  a  method  in  vogue  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and 
appears  on  the  whole  to  be  the  best  and  most  certain  method  of 
radical  cure.  A  small  incision  is  made  over  the  vein,  the  vein 
neatly  dissected  out  for  an  inch  or  so,  a  catgut  hgatme  applied  as 
high  up  and  a  second  as  low  down  as  possible  within  this  hmit,  the 
vein  between  the  ligatru'es  excised,  and  the  httle  woimd  carefully 
■united  by  a  continuous  sutm'e.  Five  or  six  similar  incisions,  or 
more  if  necessary,  are  made  along  the  course  of  the  varicose  vein. 
When  a  mass  of  toi-tuous  veins  is  the  soru'ce  of  trouble,  it  should 
be  dissected  out,  ligatures  having  been  previously  applied  to  the 
larger  veins  leading  from  the  mass.  VTiatever  operation  is  under¬ 
taken,  however,  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest  in  the  recumbent 
position  to  prevent  a  portion  of  the  thrombus  becoming  detached 
and  the  consequent  danger  of  embohsm  in  vital  organs ;  whilst  the 
strictest  precautions  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  wormd  aseptic, 
lest  suijpurative  phlebitis  ensue. 
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There  are  two  chief  varieties  of  ntevus,  the  capillary  and  the 
venous,  hut  both  forms  may  be  combined. 

The  capillahy  x^evtjs  ov  plexi form  any  Ionia  consists  of  a  mass 
of  dilated  and  tortuous  capillaries  bound  together  by  a  scanty 
amount  of  connective  tissue.  These  nmvi  are  most  common  on  the 
head,  neck,  face  and  chest;  and  occm-  as  small,  hat,  or  slightly- 
elevated,  red  or  i^m-plish-red  patches  on  the  skin  or  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  Sometimes  they  are  spread  out  as  a  thin  layer  covering 
jierhaps  the  gi-eater  paid  of  one  side  of  the  face,  and  are  then  known 
as  port-wiut  marks.  The  blood  can  be  pressed  out  momentarily, 
but  returns  when  pressnre  is  removed.  Their  rate  of  growth 
varies ;  sometimes  it  is  quick,  at  other  times  it  is  slow ;  or  they 
may  remain  stationarj’',  or  disappear  sjrorrtaneously.  Treatment. — 
The  smaller  ntevi  may  readily  be  destroyed  by  nitric  acid  or  ethy- 
late  of  sodium.  Those  known  as  “port- wine  marks”  should  be 
left  alone,  or  rrnder  some  conditions  they  may  be  scarihed. 

The  venous  N/EVUS  or  carernvus  aiiyionia  consists  of  a  number 
of  cavernorrs  spaces  lined  wrth  endothelium  and  communicating 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  arderies  on  the  one  hand  and  the  veins 
on  the  other.  These  narvi  form  distinct  tumoru's  bound  together  by 
delicate  connective  tissue  sometimes  containing  fat.  The  blood  in 
them  is  of  a  dark  venous  colom.  They  are  generally  subcutaneous, 
but  may  likewise  occm  beneath  a  mucous  membrane.  They  are 
always  congenital.  They  appear  as  irregular,  nodular,  soft,  com¬ 
pressible  tumom's,  easily  emiitied  by  pressure,  but  quicldy  refilling, 
and  swelling  up  on  coughing  or  crying.  When  under  a  mucous 
membrane  they  are  of  a  pm’plish-blue  colom'.  The  skin  or  mucous 
membrane  covering  them  may  be  natural,  or  it  may  be  affected 
with  the  capillary  variety  of  rnevus.  Their  favourite  seats  are  the 
lips,  cheeks,  scalp,  organs  of  generation,  back,  and  nates.  They 
gradually  increase  in  size,  remain  stationary,  or  undergo  a 
spontaneous  cure. 

Treatment.— rye  indications  are  to  remove  or  to  destroy  the 
nseyus  with  as  little  scarring  as  possible.  This  may  be  done  by,  1, 
excision  with  the  knife;  2,  ligature;  3,  coagrrlatmg  injections;  4 
setons ;  o,  electrolysis.  ’ 

1.  Excision  luith  the  knife  is  a  rapid,  paiirless,  and  effective 
method,  and  where,  as  in  the  lip,  by  removing  a  V-shaped  piece  a 
irrere  linear  scar  is  left,  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  To  avoid  hemor¬ 
rhage,  however,  the  incision  shorrld  be  made  wide  of  the  growth 

2.  Liyatwre  is  a  sm-e,  simple,  and  safe  method,  but  is  painful 
slow,  and  leaves  a  scar.  The  ligatm-e  may  be  appbed  in  severai 
ways.  All  that  can  here  be  sard  is  that  the  ligature  shoidd  consist 
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of  wldp-cord  or  China  silk ;  that  it  should  be  applied  with  a  ntevus 
needle,  either  subcutaneously,  or,  if  this  is  impracticable,  through 
an  incision  made  in  the  skin  round  the  mevus ;  and  that  it  should 
be  tied  tightly  m  a  reef  knot  to  ensm-e  complete  strangulation. 

8.  Coagulating  injections.- — The  materials  most  often  used  are 
perchloride  of  iron,  carbolic  acid,  and  chloride  of  zinc.  Only  a 
cb-op  or  two  should  be  injected,  as  otherwise  sloughing  may  occur, 
or  the  coagulation  may  spread  to  the  blood  in  the  veins,  and 
embolism,  resulting  perhaps  in  sudden  death,  may  ensue.  To 
avoid  this  accident  the  base  of  the  mevus  must  be  compressed  by  a 
clamj)  or  a  ligature  diuing  and  for  a  short  time  after  the  operation. 
Injection  at  the  best  is  a  dangerous  method. 

4.  Setons. — A  simple  thread,  or  one  soaked  in  perchloride  of  iron, 
passed  through  the  nievus  and  left  in  for  a  week,  may  effect  a  cure 
by  causing  adhesive  inflammation.  This  method  is  sometimes 
useful  where  others  are  inapplicable. 

5.  Electrolysis  is  indicated  when  it  is  important  to  save  the  skin 
and  reduce  the  scar  to  a  minimimi,  as  in  venous  nmvi  about  the 
face.  It  consists  in  passing  two  or  more  needles  into  the  mevus  in 
different  situations,  and  sending  a  weak  constant  ciurent  through 
them  ;  or  better,  passing  needles  connected  only  with  the  negative 
pole  of  the  battery  into  the  mevus,  and  rubbing  a  rheophore  con¬ 
nected  with  the  positive  pole  over  the  skin  of  some  other  part  of  the 
body.  Should  bubbles  of  gas  escape  the  cm-rent  must  be  reduced 
in  strength.  Before  removing  the  needles  from  the  nmvus  the 
ciurent  should  be  reversed  for  a  few  seconds  in  order  that  the 
salts  of  iron  may  be  foianed  around  the  needles,  and  so  prevent 
bleeding  from  the  punctures.  The  operation  must  be  repeated 
many  times,  as  if  too  strong  a  cuiTent  is  used  sloughing  will  take 
place. 

Arterial  varix,  or  a  dilated,  tortuous  and  iiTegularty  pouched 
condition  of  an  artery  similar  to  that  of  a  vein  in  varix,  cirsoid 
aneurysm,  or  a  imlsating  tumour-  composed  of  several  lengthened, 
dilated  and  pouched  arteries,  and  nearly  always  situated  on  the 
scalp,  and  aneurysm  by  anastomosis,  or  a  localized  dilatation  of 
arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries, — are  aU  too  rar-e  to  reqrrii-e  descrip¬ 
tion  here.  Excision  after  ligature  of  the  supplying  vessels  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  treatment, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LYMPHATICS. 

IjYMPIDVNGITIS  or  inflammation  of  the  Ijmrphatic  vessels  is 
generally  associated  with  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  Ijuu- 
phatic  glands.  Causes. — The  most  common  cause  is  the  absor-ption 
of  septic  or  of  infective  products  from  a  wound,  winch,  however, 
is  often  very  trivial,  such  as  a  simple  scratch,  abrasion,  sting,  or 
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punctiu'e;  more  rarely,  the  inliaurmation  may  follow  upon  mere 
initation  of  the  .skin,  as  a  chafe  of  the  heel,  excessive  friction,  or 
sun-hm-n.  Putliolo(jij.-  'Yh.e  walls  of  the  lymphatics  become  infil¬ 
trated  with  cells,  swollen,  and  softened,  whilst  the  endotheliimi  is 
shed,  and  the  lymidi  contained  in  the  vessels  often  nndergoes 
coagulation.  The  inflammation  spreads  to  the  sniTonnding  tissues, 
but  seldom  higher  in  the  course  of  the  Ijonphatics  than  the  first  set 
of  glands,  which  also  become  swollen  and  infiltrated  and  arrest  the 
further  absorption  of  the  septic  products.  It  may  Urininate  in 
resolution,  or  in  suppuration  in  and  aroruid  the  glands,  or  more 
rarely  around  the  lymphatics  themselves.  Sometimes  the  sejitic 
products  ajjpear  to  escape  the  glands,  and  general  blood-poisoning 
ensues.  Symptoms. — In  severe  cases,  lymphangitis  generally  be¬ 
gins  with  a  chill  or  rigor,  followed  by  high  temperatm-e  and  fever, 
and  perhaps  vomiting  and  tliaiThooa.  Red  lines,  when  the  super¬ 
ficial  Ijunphatics  are  affected,  are  seen  running  from  the  wound  to 
the  nearest  lymphatic  glands,  with  here  and  there  erysipelatous 
patches  of  redness.  There  is  generally  pain  and  tenderness,  espe- 
ciall}^  in  the  region  of  the  swollen  glands,  and  sweUing  and  oedema, 
sometimes  of  the  whole  limb.  It  may  be  diagnosed  from  phlebitis 
by  the  redness  being  supei-ficial  and  in  the  coimse  of  the  lymphatics, 
not  in  the  course  of  the  veins;  by  the  absence  of  the  cord-hke  and 
knotty  feel  of  iihigged  veins,  and  by  the  presence  of  glandular 
enlargement;  from  erysipelas  by  the  redness  having  no  defined 
margin,  and  generally  running  in  lines.  The  treatment  consists  in 
attending  to  any  wound  or  abrasion,  allaying  other  soiu’ces  of  irri¬ 
tation  that  may  be  present,  and  placing  the  inflamed  part  at  rest  in 
an  elevated  position.  Hot  fomentations  or  poultices,  or  glycerine 
and  belladonna  may  be  a})plied,  and  abscesses  should  be  opened  as 
soon  as  they  form.  If  any  swelhng  is  left,  jiressui'e  in  the  fonn  of 
Scott’s  di’essing  or  ammoniacum  and  mercury  plaster  may  be  used 
to  disperse  it. 

Lymphatic  varix  or  LYMPiLiXGiECTA.sis  is  very  rare.  It  is 
attended  by  a  condition  of  elephantiasis  of  the  parts  where  .the 
lymphatics  are  blocked.  When  the  suiierficial  vessels  are  affected, 
“  the  varix  first  appears  in  the  form  of  small  elevations,  giving  the 
skin  an  aiipearance  which  has  been  compared  to  the  rind  of  an 
orange.  It  .subsequently  takes  the  form  of  little  vesicles,  covered 
with  a  thm  layer  of  deimis.”  (Erichsen.)  At  times  the  dilated 
Ijunphatics  form  distinct  txxnxowii^i^Lyinphunyioiiiatu).  Treatment. — 
Slight  elastic  pressru’e,  and  protection  from  injru'y  or  iiT'itation. 

Lymphatic  P'i.stula  or  I^YMPHORUiiaiA,  though  exceedinglj' 
rare,  is  a  condition  sometimes  met  with,  and  more  esjieciallj'  in  the 
groin,  scrotum,  or  labium.  It  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  wound  of  a 
lymphatic,  or  to  the  giving  way  of  a  varicose  lymphatic,  but  the 
cause  is  not  clearly  understood. 
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IjYMPII.adee'ITIS,  01'  iiiflaiimiation  of  tke  lyuipliatic  glands,  may 
be  acute,  subacute,  or  cbi'onic. 

Acute  and  auhacute  rnflammatimi  is  nearly  always  secondary  to 
inflammation  of  tbe  parts  from  wbicb  the  afferent  lympbatics  pro¬ 
ceed.  Indeed,  in  most  inflammations,  there  is  some  tenderness  of 
the  neighbouring  glands.  The  Ijnnphatic  vessels  themselves,  al¬ 
though  the  glands  may  become  extensively  mvolved,  and  even  sup¬ 
purate,  often  escape.  The  iirflammatioir,  however,  rarely  proceeds 
further  in  the  course  of  the  Ijunphatics  than  the  first  series  of 
lymphatic  glands,  although  it  often  spreads  to  the  sruToimding 
tissues  {‘peri-hiiiiphudenitia).  The  changes  in  the  inflamed  gland 
are  like  those  of  other  inflammations.  The  whole  glaird  is  enlarged, 
the  vessels  dilated,  and  the  lymph-sinuses  crowded  with  cells. 
Micro-organisms,  similar  to  those  formd  in  the  inflammatory  lesion 
giving  rise  to  the  IjTuphadenitis,  have  been  discovered  in  the  glands. 
The  si(]n»  are  tenderness,  heat,  pain  and  swelling,  followed  by  red¬ 
ness  of  the  skin  and  oedema.  The  gland,  at  first  moveable,  becomes 
fixed,  and  if  the  process  runs  on  into  suppruation,  the  usual  signs 
of  ail  abscess  ensue.  Famihar  examples  of  lymphadenitis  are  seen 
in  the  bubo  of  gonorrhoea,  in  the  tender  glands  of  erysipelas,  and 
in  the  suppurating  bubo  of  soft  chancre.  The  treatment  consists  in 
subduing  the  inflammation  of  the  part  from  which  the  Ijnnphatics 
proceed,  painting  the  glands  with  glycerine  and  belladonna,  applj  - 
ing  a  hot  poultice,  and,  if  suppuration  has  occurred,  in  making  a 
free  incision.  Some  sui’geons  dissect  out  the  glands  if  suppiuation 
threateus. 

Chronic  lyinjjJiadenitis  is  very  common  in  strumous  childien, 
especially  in  the  neck.  The  affection  of  the  glands  can  frequently 
be  traced  to  some  exciting  cause,  as  the  irritation  of  pediculi  on  the 
head,  eczematous  affections  about  the  mouth,  enlarged  tonsils,  oi 
carious  teeth.  In  other  cases,  it  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  See  Tubercle,  p.  42.  The  glands  slowly  enlarge, 
and  become  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells ;  whilst  in  the  tuber¬ 
cular  cases,  noil-vascular  areas  contaming  giant-cells,  IjTiiiihoid 
coiqrascles,  and  tubercle  bacilli  are  found.  The  enlargement  may 
subside,  or  the  inflammatory  products  may  caseate,  and  suppura¬ 
tion  occur'  in,  or  in  and  around  the  gland ;  at  times,  the  caseous 
mass  may  dry  up  and  become  cretaceous,  or  atrophy  or  hbroid 
thickening  may  ensue.  In  rare  instances  it  is  said  the  tubeic  e 
may  become  disseminated,  leading  to  general  tuberculosis.  Su/iis.— 
The  glands,  when  those  of  the  neck  (the  most  common  situation) 
are  affected,  become  enlarged  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  neck, 
without  pain.  They  are  at  first  distinct  and  moveable,  but  later 
often  coalesce  and  become  adherent  to  the  surrounding  parts. 
After  a  time,  they  may  soften  and  break  down;  the  skin  then 
becomes  adherent  and  red,  gives  way,  and  a  curdy  pus  is  exuded. 
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iVfter  the  abscess  has  thus  opened,  a  portion  of  the  broken-down 
gland  may  he  seen  in  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  the  edges  of  which  are 
bluish-pink,  and  ruidermined.  See  Tubevcukiy  Ulcers.  The  ulcers 
are  very  indolent,  and  when  fanallj"  healed,  leave  characteristic 
raised,  jmckered,  jrinkish-white  scars.  Concomitant  signs  of  struma 
or  tubercle  are  frequently  present.  Treatment. — Any  source  of 
ii'i'itation,  such  as  petUcuLi,  carious  teeth,  &c.,  should  be  sought  and 
removed,  aud  the  patient,  if  tuberculous,  treated  as  indicated  at 
p.  46.  The  glands  had  better  be  left  alone,  unless  suppuration 
threatens,  when  they  should  be  removed.  If  an  abscess  has  already 
formed  it  should  be  opened  ejirly  to  prevent  scarring.  This  may  be 
done  by  a  small  incision,  after  which  the  capsule  of  the  gland  may 
bo  cleared  out  by  a  Yolkmanu’s  siroon.  iShould  an  indolent  ulcer 
or  sinus  remain,  as  often  happens  if  the  abscess  is  allowed  to  burst 
spontaneously,  it  should  also  be  scraped  with  a  Volkmann’s  .spoon 
and  its  edges  destroyed  by  nitrate  of  silver  or  potassa  fusa,  or 
better,  cut  away. 

Lymphadenoma,  or  non-inflammatory  enlargement  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands,  consists  of  a  simple  hy^jertrophy  of  the  gland  tissue, 
e.specially  of  the  fibrous  stroma  of  the  gland,  and  is  often  associated 
with  leukcemia,  or  an  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood, 
and  with  a  general  hjqjertrophy  of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  body, 
e.sijecially  of  the  spleen.  The  cause  is  imknown.  One  or  two  glands 
only  may  be  affected  {siniple  hjmphadenoiaa.  or  I y niphoma),  or  many 
of  the  glands,  especially  those  in  the  neck,  axilla,  and  groin,  or, 
indeed,  all  the  glands  of  the  body,  together  with  the  adenoid  tissue 
in  other  organs  {Hodykiu’s  disease).  The  enlargement  differs  from 
that  of  the  inflammatory  affections,  in  that  the  glands  remain  free 
and  distinct,  and  form  smooth,  rounded  or  egg-shaped,  firm,  elastic, 
and  generally  painless  swellings,  which,  as  a  ride,  do  not  suppurate. 
When  one  or  two  glands  only  are  enlarged,  the  general  health  is  not 
affected ;  but  when  many  are  involved,  and  especially  when  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  leuksemic  condition,  the  patient  rapidly  emaciates, 
becomes  amemic,  the  spleen  enlarges,  dianlicea  or  diupsy  may  set 
hi,  and  death  usually  residts  from  exhaustion,  or,  it  may  be,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  glands  upon  the  trachea,  bronchi,  or 
some  vital  organ.  Treatment. — Where  one  or  two  glands  alone  are 
eidarged  they  may  be  removed ;  but  where  large  numbers  are 
affected,  no  siugical  treatment  is  of  any  avail,  although  if  a  gland 
is  pressing  upon  the  trachea,  &c.,  it  may  be  removed,  or  tracheotomy 
pci-foimed.  In  the  non-leuktemic  forms,  arsenic,  in  increasing  doses, 
may  be  j^ven  internally,  with  iron  and  cod-liver  oil,  or  chloride  of 
calcium  in  ten-grain  doses  may  be  tried,  i’or  the  treatment  of  tlio 
disease  when  associated  with  leukiomia,  see  a  work  on  Medicine. 

LYJtPuo-SAiicoiiA  is  the  term  sometimes  ai)])lied  to  primary 
sarcoma  ocemring  in  a  lymphatic  gland.  (Woo  tiarcoma,  p.  70.) 
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DISEASES  OE  NERVES. 

Neuritis,  or  inilammation  of  nerves,  ocoiu's  in  the  sheath  or 
connective  tissue  hincling  the  nerve-tibres  together,  and  is  therefore 
a  perineimtis,  or  interstitial  neuritis,  and  not  an  inflanimation  of 
the  nerve-substance.  Causes. — Injmy,  cold,  rheumatism,  syphilis, 
tubercle,  lead-poisoning,  gout,  dijrhtheria,  alcoholism,  and  fevers. 
Patlioloyy. — In  the  acuter  forms,  the  nerve  appears  shghtly  red  and 
svvoUeu,  and  later  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  exudation.  Iii  the 
more  chronic  cases  the  sheath  and  interstitial  connective  tissue 
appear  thickened,  whilst  the  nerve-bhres,  are  more  or  less  atrophied. 
When  following  an  amputation,  partial  division  with  laceration,  or 
gunshot  injury,  the  inflammation  generally  spreads  up  the  nerve 
from  the  seat  of  injruy  [uscvudinij  neuritis).  Symptoms. — There 
may  be  tenderness  on  pressru'e,  or  continuous  pain  with  exacer¬ 
bations,  in  the  coui’se  of  a  nerve  and  its  peripheral  branches, 
tinghng  and  numbness  in  the  part  supplied  by  it,  and  occasionally 
spasm  of  the  muscles.  The  paiu  is  generally^  worse  at  night,  and 
increased  on  movement.  At  times  the  nerve  may  he  felt  to  he 
swollen,  and  there  may  be  loss  of  sensation  or  muscular  paralysis 
in  the  part  it  supplies.  The  acute  cases  are  attended  with  shght 
fever.  In  the  traumatic  form,  pressui'e  at  the  seat  of  injury,  cr 
over  the  bulbous  end,  maj^  cause  great  pain  and  muscular  spasm. 
Treatment. — The  cause,  if  possible,  should  be  removed,  alcohol  for¬ 
bidden,  and  appropriate  remedies  given  if  there  be  gout,  sy^philis,  or 
signs  of  lead-poisoning,  &c.  Locally  hot  fomentations  or  leeches, 
oi°belladonna  and  glycerine  may  be  applied,  and  later,  bbstenog 
fluid  along  the  coui'se  of  the  nerve.  Absolute  rest  of  the  part 
supplied  by  the  nerve  is  imperative.  In  the  traumatic  form  follow¬ 
ing  amputation,  stretching  the  nerve  reheves  for  a  time;  but 
cutting  out  the  bulbous  end,  division  of  the  nerve,  or  resection  of  a 
portion,  though  said  to  do  good,  have,  in  my  experience,  faded  to 

do  so.  Percussion  of  the  nerve  is  well  spoken  of  by  some. 

NEURADGlAis  the  term  applied  to  pain,  generally  of  a  paroxysmal 
and  violent  character,  in  the  coui'se  or  distribution  of  a  sensory  or 
mixed  nerve.  The  causes  of  neuralgia  are  very  various.  Thus,  it 
may  be  due  to— 1,  pressui'e  on  a  nerve  by  a  tumour  or  aueiu'ysm,  or 
involvement  of  its  end  in  a  scar ;  2,  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body 
in  a  nerve ;  3,  mflammation  of  a  nerve  from  injui'y,  exposiue  to 
cold,  &c. ;  4,  UT-itation  or  iiijiuy  of  another  nerve  or  its^  eiuhngs, 
transferred  or  reflected— e.(/.,  supraorbital  neiualgia  due  to  carious 
teeth,  pain  in  the  back  consequent  on  uterine  disease ;  o,  some  con- 
stitutionai  condition,  as  debility  induced  by  excessn^e  chdd-beurmg, 
mental  depression,  hysteria,  influenza,  malaria,  Ac. ;  d  disease  of 
the  central  nervous  system  ;  7,  imknown  causes.  Symptoms.— IhQ 
usual  sign  is  pain  in  the  distribution  or  coiu'se  of  a  nerve  or  of 
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several  nerves,  generally  violent,  shooting,  paroxysmal,  and 
tingling.  At  times  it  may  be  attended  with  spasm  of  the  muscles, 
h>"persecretion  of  the  glands  and  derangements  of  pigmentation  of 
tlie  hair  and  skin.  The  pain,  except  when  it  depends  upon  neuritis, 
may  often  be  relieved  by  pressure.  It  is  most  common  in  the  fifth 
nerve,  trigeminal  neiu'algia  {tic  douloureux),  in  the  sciatic  nerve 
{sciatica),  and  in  the  intercostal  nerves  {pleurodynia).  At  other 
times  it  is  localized  to  an  organ,  as  the  testis  or  the  breast,  or  to  a 
joint.  A  severe  form  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  known  as  epileptiform 
neuralgia  or  incurable  tic,  may  affect  one  or  more  of  the  branches  of 
the  fifth  nei-ve.  The  paroxysms  are  of  short  duration,  but  of  a 
most  excruciating  character ;  they  reciu'  at  varying  intervals,  and 
are  brought  on  by  the  slightest  cause,  as  pressm’e  over  the  bony 
canal  through  which  the  nerve  emerges  on  the  face,  a  draught  of 
cold  ah’,  taking  food,  &c.  The  pathology  of  it  is  quite  unknown. 
Himple  neuralgia,  i.e.,  jiaiu,  the  cause  of  wliich  is  not  apparent,  often 
simidates  organic  disease.  Thus,  pain  in  the  course  of  an  inter¬ 
costal  neiwe  may  simulate  pleiuisy;  neuralgia  in  a  joint,  joint- 
disease.  It  may  he  distinguished  from  such  by  the  absence  of  signs 
of  inflammation,  of  deep-seated  pain,  and  of  swelling  and  deformity ; 
by  the  presence  of  increased  cutaneous  sensibility  ;  and  often  by  the 
fact  that  firm  pressm’e  relieves  it.  Sciatica,  or  j)ain  in  the  com'se  of 
the  sciatic  nei’^m,  may  he  a  simple  nem’algia,  depending  upon  some 
central  and  unknown  cause  ;  or  it  may  he  due  to  a  neuritis  set  up 
by  cold,  or  a  blow  causing  local  effusion  in  the  nerve-sheath  or  an 
adhesion  between  the  nerve  and  its  sheath,  a  spiculum  of  bone  or 
exostosis  pressing  upon  the  nerve  especially  in  its  passage  through 
tire  gi'eat  sciatic  notch,  a  foreign  body  in  the  thigh,  pelvic  iir- 
flammation  in  connection  with  pregnancy,  or  the  pressure  of  a 
tumom’.  TVTien  due  to  a  neuritis  it  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
muscular  atrophy. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  is  to  remove  the  cause,  for  which 
a  careful  search  should  he  made.  Thus,  carious  teeth  should  he 
exti-acted,  foreign  bodies  removed,  &c. ;  the  general  health 
improved  by  tonics,  iron,  quinine,  fresh  air,  &c. ;  and  gouty,  rheu¬ 
matic,  or  other  constitutional  diatheses  comliated  by  appropriate 
means.  IVhen  no  cause  can  he  discovered,  the  treatment  must 
necessarily  bo  empirical ;  and  when  one  remedy  fails,  another  must 
be  tried.  Thus,  internally,  quinine  hi  large  doses,  arsenic,  aconitine 
begmning  with  of  a  grain,  nitro-glycerine  in  one  minun  doses  of 
a  one  per  cent,  solution,  croton -chloral,  gelsemium,  tonga,  anti- 
pyi’in,  phenacetin,  and  phosphorus,  may  successively  he  given. 
IiocaUy,  the  part  may  he  painted  with  liniment  of  aconite  or  rubbed 
with  ointment  of  aconitine;  or  the  actual  cautery,  or  small  blistoi’s 
applied  over  the  course  of  the  nerve ;  or  morphia  or  osmic  acid 
injected  subcutaneously.  In  simple  neuralgia  of  the  sciatic  ner\-o 
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the  continuous  current  with  the  positive  rheophore  applied  over  the 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  and  the  negative  in  a  vessel  of  salt  and 
water  in  which  the  foot  is  placed  is  often  of  great  benefit.  Neuro¬ 
tomy,  or  dividing  the  nerve,  and  neurectomy,  or  cutting  a  piece  out 
of  the  nerve,  have  long  been  practised  for  obstinate  trigeminal 
neuralgia,  but  are  attended  with  but  very  temporary  benefit. 
Nerve-stretching  holds  out  better  prospects  of  success.  It  consists 
in  cutting  down  upon  the  nerve,  catching  it  up  with  a  bhmt  hook 
or  aneurysm  needle  passed  beneath  it,  and  forcibly  stretching  both 
the  proximal  and  distal  ends.  The  strain  that  a  nerve  will  bear 
without  breaking  of  coirrse  varies  with  its  size,  but  it  is  very  con¬ 
siderable.  The  sciatic  nerve,  wliich  is  sometimes  stretched  for 
sciatica,  is  so  strong  that  the  patient  can  be  lifted  up  from  the  table 
by  it  without  its  giving  way.  This  nerve,  however,  may  be 
.stretched  by  what  is  called  the  bloodless  method  i.e.,  by  extending 
the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and  forcibly  flexing  the  thigh  on  the  body. 
The  effect  ixpon  the  pain  produced  by  nerve-stretching  is  variously 
supposed  to  depend  on  —  1,  some  alteration  of  the  molecular 
elements  of  the  nerve  which  may  be  transmitted  to  the  nerve- 
centres;  2,  some  alteration  in  its  vascular  or  nervous  .supply;  3, 
the  breaking  down  of  adhesions  wlricli  may  have  formed  aroimd  it. 
This  operation  is  not  iiifreqiientlj^  practised  for  intractable  trigeminal 
or  epileptiform  neuralgia.  The  relief  it  gives  is  unfortiinatetyiio 
always  pei-manent,  though  considerable  periods  of  immunity  have 
been  gained,  and  after  the  retiun  of  the  pain  the  operation  inay  be 
repeated.  At  any  rate  it  appears  to  give  more  lastmg  rehet  than 
either  neurotomy  or  neurectomy.  C’ases  of  epileptiform  neuralgia 
that  have  resisted  aU  other  treatment,  have,  in  several  instances, 
been  greatly  benefited,  if  not  cured,  by  the  excision  of  Meckel  s 
ganglion.  In  others  the  trunk  of  the  fifth  nerve  or  all  its  branches 
simiiltaneously  have  been  divided,  and  the  Gassenan  ganghon  has 
even  been  removed.  These  very  severe  procedures  have  been 
followed  by  sloughing  of  the  eye-baU.  Right  injuries  to  the  eye, 
such  as  the  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  by  the  antiseptic  fliiifl  in 
operations  upon  the  fifth  nerve  and  es,peeially  upon  the  first  division, 
may  lead  to  suppiuation  of  the  globe.  It  has  been  advised  there¬ 
fore  to  sew  up  the  eyelids  prevdous  to  operating.  Hypnotic  .sugges¬ 
tion  has  been  much  practised  abroad  for  the  ciue  of  neuialgia  and 
alHed  affections,  and  percussion  has  given  relief. 

Methods  of  exposing  the  fifth  nerve  or  its  branches  for  the  p>n  pose  ofi 
neurotomy,  neurectomy,  or  streteh  ing.--Those  are  numerous.  A  brief 
account  of  some  of  them  only  can  be  given.  .  .  j:i 

(a)  The  supra-orbital  branch  of  the  first  division  n  read  y 
exposed  by  making  a  transverse  incision  through  the  tis.sues  over  it 
XI  it  “Lrges  ftmngl,  tho  supm-ovl  »t«l  not  A  which  enn 
be  felt  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit. 
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{!))  Tlie  second  division  may  be  exposed — 1,  where  it  emerges  on 
the  face,  through  the  hifra-orhital  foramen,  or  2,  where  it  leaves 
the  skull  through  the  foramen  rotundnm.  1,  To  expose  the  nerve 
where  it  emerges  on  the  face  make  a  transverse  incision  over  it  a 
little  below  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  cutting  through  the  skin, 
orbicularis  ocuU  and  levator  labii  su^^erioris.  If  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  finding  the  nerve  pass  a  probe  into  the  infra- orbital 
forameii ;  tliis  will  seiwe  as  a  guide  to  it.  The  nerve  is  accompanied 
by  the  infra-orbital  artery,  which,  if  divided,  should  be  tied.  2,  To 
exi3t)se  the  nerve  where  it  leaves  the  .skull  through  the  foiumen 
I’otundum  make  a  transverse  incision  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
below  the  margin  of  the  mbit,  and  from  the  centre  of  this  a  second 
lorticaUy  downwards  for  an  inch  mid  a  half.  Carry  the  incisions 
to  the  bone  and  the  infra-orbital  nei've  will  be  exposed.  Next  ojien 
the  front  wall  of  the  antrimi  with  a  trephine.  Chip  away  with 
small  curved  bone-forceps  the  lower  wall  of  the  infra-orbital  canal, 
the  nerve  will  then  be  e.xposed  as  far  as  the  back  wall  of  the 
antrum.  Perforate  tliis  wall  ivith  a  small  trejihine  and  enlarge  the 
woimd  with  bone-forceps  if  necessary :  the-  nerve  can  be  traced 
across  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  to  the  foramen  rotundum,  and 
can  be  here  either  sti-etched  or  divided,  or  a  portion  of  it  excised. 
Mech-I'a  ijuDfilion  can  now  be  removed  if  desired  by  clearmg  out 
the  fat  in  wliicli  it  lies  just  below  the  nerve  in  the  spheno¬ 
maxillary  fossa.  The  deeji  stage  of  the  operation  will  be  facilitated 
by  an  electric  lamp  or  mii-i-or  on  the  operator’s  forehead.  I  have 
stretched  this  nerve  and  removed  the  ganglion  several  times,  and 
much  pi-efer  the  method  here  described  to  that  of  raising  the  iierios- 
teum  and  chipping  away  the  upper  wall  of  the  canal.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the  globe  which 
has  followed  operation  on  this  branch  of  the  fifth  are  dependent 
in  a  greater  measime  upon  the  distm-bance  of  the  contents  of  the 
orbit  than  upon  the  interference  with  the  nerve.  No  inflammatory 
mischief  of  any  kind  has  followed  mj'-  operations,  and  the  wounds 
have  healed  without  any  ti'ouble. 

(c)  The  tlm-d  fhvision,  or  its  inferior  dental,  gustatory,  or  auriculo¬ 
temporal  branch  may  be  exposed  as  follows : — The  inftriov  dental  is 
best  dealt  with  through  the  mouth.  I  have  stretched  it  in  this  way 
a  number  of  times,  and  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
method.  The  septic  troubles,  necroses,  &c.,  to  avoid  which  many 
elaborate  operations  have  been  undertaken,  are  in  my  experience 
purely  mythical,  and  I  consider  such  operations  quite  unjustifiable. 
Open  the  mouth  with  a  gag  ;  make  an  incision  thiough  the  mucous 
membrane  from  the  last  molar  tooth  in  the  upper  to  the  last  molar 
in  the  lower  jaw.  Insert  the  finger  between  the  internal  i)toiygoid 
muscle  and  the  bone;  feel  for  the  tongue  of  bone  at  the  entrance  of 
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the  inferior  dental  foramen ;  pass  an  aneur5’sm  needle  having  a 
very  short  curve  into  the  wound ;  hook  up  the  nerve  and  stretch  or 
divide  it,  or  excise  a  portion  if  desii'ed.  The  wound  heals  in  a  few 
days  without  any  trouble  ;  and  the  patient  may  he  about  liis  work 
within  a  week.  The  gusiafory  branch  may  be  stretched  thi'ough 
the  same  inci.sion  as  that  given  above  ;  or  through  a  transverse  cut 
made  in  the  mucous  membrane  between  the  last  molar  tooth  and 
side  of  the  tongue.  The  auriculo-iemporal  is  readily  reached  bj'’  a 
vertical  incision  over  the  temporal  artery  extending  upwards  for  an 
inch  and  a  half  fi'om  the  zygoma.  The  trunh'  of  the  third  division 
may  he  exj)osed  as  follows  : — Make  a  cuiwed  incision  from  the  root 
of  the  pinna  across  the  temporal  muscle  to  the 
middle  of  the  malar  hone  ;  turn  down  the  hap ; 
divide  the  temporal  fascia  ;  saw  through  the  zj^go- 
matic  arch  in  front  of  the  ear  and  tlu’ough  the 
middle  of  the  malar  hone,  and  tium  down  the 
zygoma  and  masseter  with  Stenson  s  duct  and 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  Excise  the  coronoid 
process  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  teniporal 
muscle.  Draw  down  the  external  pterygoid  till  the 
foramen  ovale  is  exposed.  The  triuik  of  the  third 
division  may  here  be  stretched,  avulsed,  or  divided. 

( )r  the  foramen  ovale  and  foramen  rotimdmn  may 
he  laid  into  one  by  bone-forceps  and  trephine,  and 
the  trunks  of  both  the  second  and  tliii'd  divisions  be 
thus  attacked  intracranially.  The  Oasserian  ganglion 
may  at  this  stage  be  exposed  by  trephining  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  external  and  anterior  to 
the  foramen  ovale,  laj^ing  that  foramen  into  the 
trephine  hole  by  cirtting  away  the  intermediate  bone 
with  forceps,  and  raising  the  dru'a  with  an  elevator. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  ganglion  can  now  be  cut 
away  by  means  of  forceps,  sharp  spoons  and 
cru’ettes. 

Tumoues  of  neeves,  whatever  then’  strrrctru-e, 
were  formerly  called  nermomata.  This  term,  however,  should  be 
restricted  to  4at  rare  form  of  trrmour  composed  of  irerve  elements , 
whilst  other  tumour's  of  nerves  shorrld  be  called  fibromata,  sarco¬ 
mata,  &c.,  as  in  other  situations,  aocorcbng  as  they  consist  ot  hbrorrs 

tissrre,  sarcoma  elements,  &c.  n  f.,,.  f,„.fEAT 

The.  true  neuromata  are  exceechugly  rare,  and  call  for  no  fmther 

^  The  fibromata,  though,  like  other  tumoru'S  of  nerves,  far  from 
common,  are  the  variety  most  frequently  met  with.  They  grw 
from  the  connective  tissue  either  of  the  sheath,  or  its  ^ 

tions  within  the  nerve;  in  the  latter  case  the  nerve-hbies  Mill  be 


Fig.  107.  —  A 
median  nerve, 
witli  a  tuinonr 
over  which  the 
filaments  are 
spread  out. 
(St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Hospi¬ 
tal  Museum.) 
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spread  out  over  them  (Fig.  107).  They  are  generaUy  single  m 
there  may  he  several  on  the  same  or  on  different  nerves,  higiis. 
They  occm-  as  pamtul,  more  or  less  glohidar  tumoui-s  in  the  coui’se 
of  a'nerve,  and  are  often  accompanied  hy  numbness,  tmghng,  and 
perhaps  muscidar  spasm  in  the  part  it  supplies.  They  can  he 
swayed  from  side  to  side,  but  cannot  be  moved  up  and  down  in  the 
lono-  axis  of  the  nerve.  Another  form  of  fibrous  tumoiu  connected 
with  nerves  is  the  so-caUed  painM  subcutaneous  tumoiu  of  laget, 
which  occurs  as  a  small  nodule  beneath  the  skin,  and  causes  the 
most  exquisite  pain  when  handled.  The  treatment  consists  in  c  is- 
secting  the  tiimoiu-  out,  or  if  this  is  impracticable,  removing  it 
along  with  the  affected  portion  of  the  nerve,  and  then  sutiii'ing  the 
chvided  nerve-ends.  If  the  divided  ends  cannot  be  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  an  attempt  may  he  made  to  graft  a  piece  of  nerve  between  them. 
The  painful  subcutaneous  tubercle  is  readily  removed  by  dissection. 

The  myxomata  are  the  next  most  common  tmnours  of  nerves,  and 


give  rise  to  similar  symptoms. 

The  sarcomata,  though  more  rare,  may  also  be  met  with  in  nerves, 
and  are  sometimes  multiple. 

CONV'ULSIVE  or  MESCTJLAR  TIC,  01’  histi’ioiiic  .spasm  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  is  a  convulsive  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
due  to  some  form  of  ii'ritation  of  the  facial  nerve  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  known.  It  is  at  times  associated  with  neiu’algia  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  Stretching  the  facial  nerve  ju.st  after  it  emerges  from 
the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  may  he  luidertaken  in  severe  cases,  as, 
for  instance,  where  the  spasm  interferes  with  sleep,  &c.,  and  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  success. 

Pereorating  ulcer  oe  the  eoot. — Though  the  pressure  of  a 
corn  can  generally  be  ti’aced  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  idcer,  it 
would  apiiear  in  many  cases  to  depend  upon  changes  in  the  peri¬ 
pheral  nerves,  leading  to  ti'ophic  changes  in  the  part  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  lowered  re.sisting  power  of  the  tissues  to  injury  or  pressure. 
It  is  sometimes  associated  with  locomotor  ataxia,  at  times  with 
diabetes,  and  more  rarely  vuth  spina  bifida.  The  usual  situation  of 
the  ulcer  is  the  ball  of  the  great  or  little  toe.  It  is  attended  with  but 
slight  inflammation,  and  probing  causes  hardly  any  pain.  It  may 
lead  to  destruction  of  the  nietatarso-phalangeal  joint,  necrosis  of 
the  hones,  and  perhaps  complete  perforation  of  the  foot ;  it  is  some¬ 
times  the  starting  point  of  gangrene.  There  is  usually  local  sweating, 
lowering  of  temperatiu'e,  and  impainnent  of  sensation  of  the  foot 
and  lower  thiid  of  the  leg.  The  patella-reflex  is  often  lost.  Treat¬ 
ment.— Though  the  idcer  wiU  often  yield  to  prolonged  rest,  the 
removal  of  dead  bone,  scraping,  taking  off  pressure  hy  cutting  a  hole 
in  a  thick  cork  solo,  and  other  local  treatment,  amputation  is  some¬ 
times  called  for.  Nerve-stretching  has  also  been  recommended. 
Eelapses  are  common. 
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SITIIGIGAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIH. 

Veeruc.e  or  ’VS" ARTS,  are  small  excrescences  on  the  skin  formed 
by  the  hypertrophy  of  the  papillm  and  epidermis.  The  following 
varieties  are  described.  1.  Verruccp,  vulgares,  or  common  warts,  so 
frequent  on  the  hands  of  childi-en  and  young  adults.  2.  Verrucca 
senil.ps,  which  occur  as  brownish  elevations  generally  about  the 
hack,  neck,  and  arms  of  old  people.  3.  Verruccv  necrogeniccp, 
common  on  the  hands  of  dissecting-room  porters  and  morbid 
anatomists.  4.  Venereal  quarts,  met  with  on  the  genitals  as  the 
result  of  the  irritation  of  gonorrhoea  or  other  uritant  discharges, 
5.  Soot  warts,  which  affect  the  scrotum  of  chimney-sweeps,  and  are 
frequently  the  starting  point  of  “  .sweep’s  cancer.”  6.  Congenital 
warts,  which  take  more  the  form  of  irregularly-shaped  growths 
thau  of  true  warts,  are  not  very  common.  Treatment. — Common 
ivaria  often  disappear  spontaneously.  Thoymay  he  readily  destroyed 
by  such  caustics  as  salicylic,  acetic,  and  nitric  acid,  or  nitrate  of 
silver.  Venereal  warts  may  be  snipped  off  with  the  knife  or  scissors. 
Senile  warts,  when  large,  had  better  be  excised.  The  soot  wart 
ought  to  be  removed  at  once  by  the  knife.  The  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury  is  highly  spoken  of  as  an  application  to  verrucawnecrogenicce. 

Cdayus. — Corns  consist  of  localized  thickenings  of  the  epidermis, 
and  although  they  may  occiu  on  any  part  of  the  body  that  has  been 
subjected  to  intermittent  pres.sure,  are  most  common  on  the  feet, 
where  they  are  produced  by  tight  or  badly-fitting  boots,  especially 
when  high  heels  have  been  worn,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  has 
thus  been  ruinaturally  thrown  upon  the  toes ;  they  are  for  the  same 
reason  frequently  met  with  in  talipes  equinus.  Two  varieties  are 
described,  the  hard,  occrming  on  exposed  parts,  particularly  the 
dorsum  of  the  toes,  and  the  soft,  .situated  between  the  toes,  where, 
in  addition  to  pressure,  the  parts  are  subjected  to  nioistiue.  A  hard 
corn,  on  section,  is  seen  to  be  more  or  less  conical ;  and  it  is  the 
pressure  of  the  apex  of  this  cone  upon  the  papillary  layer  of  the 
corium  that  causes  the  pain .  At  times  a  bui'sa  is  de\  eloped  beneath 
the  corn.  At  other  times  suppuration  occm-s,  and  the  pus  being 
prevented  from  escaping  by  the  hardened  cuticle,  gives  rise  to  great 
tension,  pain,  and  consequent  mflammation  of  the  .skm  and  sub¬ 
cutaneous  tissue  arormd,  and  may  even  terminate  in  idcerafaon, 
which  may  extend  deeply  into  the  foot,  i  A  hard  corn 

shoirld  be  pared  down,  and  then  painted  night  and  morning  wit  i 
salicylic  acid  and  collodion.  In  the  meantime  all  pressure  .should 
be  removed  by  means  of  a  corn  pad,  or  a  hollow  moulded  m  t  le 
leather  of  the  boot.  Soft  corns  .should  be  allowed  to  become  dry 
and  hard  by  separating  the  toes  with  cotton-wool,  and  dusting  them 
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with  a  mixtiu’e  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  iodoform,  or  other  form  of  astringent 
and  antiseptic  powder,  and  then  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  hmd 
corns.  Should  suppuration  occur  beneath  a  corn,  an  incision 
thi'ougli  it  to  evacuate  the  pus  will  give  immediate  relief,  or  the 
corn  may  be  pared  down  with  a  sharp  scalpel  till  the  pus  is  reached 
without  giving  any  pain. 

Chilblain.s  are  local  congestions  of  the  skin  caused  by  exposure 
to  cold  and  damiJ  in  young  persoils  with  a  feeble  circulation.  They 
commonly  occur  on  the  lingers  and  toes ;  less  frequently  on  the  nose 
and  ears.  They  present  a  sharply-defined,  bluish-red  blush  of 
eiythema,  disappearing  on  pressure,  and  slowly  retm’ning.  In 
severe  cases  the  skin  becomes  dusky  and  pm’plish  in  colour,  and  the 
cuticle  gives  way,  leaving  a  raw  surface  [hrohen  clnlhJiiins).  They 
are  attended  with  intolerable  itching.  Treatment. — The  general 
cu’culation  should  be  promoted  by  exercise  and  good  food,  and  the 
local  by  stimidating  liniments,  the  parts  being  kept  warm  by  woollen 
gloves  or  socks.  I\nien  the  chilblain  is  broken,  it  may  bo  dusted 
with  iodoform,  or  di’essed  with  oxide  of  zinc  or  soap-plaster.  Ai’senic 
internally  appears  sometimes  of  service. 

OxYCHiA,  or  OATcniA  MALIGNA  as  in  severe  cases  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  a  chronic  unhealthy  inflammation  of  the  matrix  of  the  nail, 
attended  with  ulceration  and  a  horribly  foetid  imrulent  discharge. 
It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  strumous  children  as  the  result  of 
a  crush  of  the  finger  or  some  slight  in j  ury  ;  but  it  may  depend  on 
sy[iliilis,  or  more  rarely  on  eczema  or  psoriasis  of  the  matrix, 
or  its  inoculation  with  the  parasite  of  ringworm.  In  a 
t'sqhcal  case  the  end  of  the  affected  finger  is  swollen  and  inflamed 
and  of  a  dusky  or  bvid  red  colour,  whilst  the  nail  is  blackened, 
.shi’unken,  loosened  fi’om  its  matrix,  surrounded  by  a  crescent  of 
nnhealthy  ulceration,  and  bathed  in  a  veiy  foetid  discharge.  It  is 
exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch.  In  severe  cases  the  ulceration  may 
extend  to  the  bone  and  neighbouring  joint,  and  the  last  phalanx  be 
lost.  Treatment. — The  nail,  if  black  and  slulvelled,  should  be 
removed  by  forceps,  the  wound  powdered  with  iodoform  or  nitrate 
of  lead,  or  dressed  frequently  with  a  lotion  of  liquor  arsenicalis  or 
nitrate  of  silver.  In  sti’umons  subjects  appropriate  consti¬ 
tutional  remedies  must  be  given.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
constitutional  syphilis,  the  part  should  be  dusted  with  calomel,  or 
(bessed  with  blackwash,  and  mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium  given  in¬ 
ternally.  In  some  inveterate  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  scrape  or 
.shave  away  the  matrix  of  the  nail,  or  de.sti’oy  it  by  caustics. 

I’liRUNCULiJS,  or  BOIL. — A  boil  is  a  cmcumscrilied  inflammation 
of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  terminating  in  gangrene  of  the 
central  part,  which  is  then  cast  off  in  the  form  of  a  slough,  popularly 
called  the  core.  Boils  generally  occm-  in  crops,  one  coming  out 
after  the  other  has  healed ;  or  several  small  boils  form  around  a 
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larger  central  one.  They  are  usually  situated  on  the  neck,  nates, 
hack  of  the  hand,  and  hack.  Though  most  common  in  the  young, 
they  may  occru’  at  all  ages.  The  causes  are  numerous.  As  predis¬ 
posing  may  he  mentioned  change  of  hahit,  a  too  exclusive  meat 
diet,  diabetes,  alhuminuria,  alterations  in  the  hlood  depending  on 
acute  disease,  the  emanations  of  sewer  gas,  change  of  season  or  air, 
and  cachectic  conditions  however  induced.  The  exciting  cause  is 
any  local  iiTitation,  such  as  chafing  of  the  neck  hy  the  collar,  or  of 
tlie  nates  in  rowing,  the  irritation  of  morhid  fluids  in  making  post- 
inortem  examinations,  &c.  But  fi-equently  no  efhcient  cause,  either 
constitutional  or  exciting,  can  he  discovered.  The  staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus,  which  is  always  present  in  hoils,  is  generally 
thought  to  he  the  essential  cause.  Higiis. — A  hoil  hegins  as  a  red 
pimjDle  usually  with  a  hair  in  the  centre,  and  as  it  increases  in  size 
forms  a  painful,  dusky,  purplish-red  and  conical  swelling,  with  a 
flattened  apex.  The  inflammation  may  at  times  subside,  and  the 
hoil  gradually  disappear  {blind  boil).  More  often  the  cuticle 
separates  at  the  apex,  a  vesicle  forms,  bursts,  and  leaves  a  yellow 
slough  exposed,  which  is  cast  off  as  a  centi-al  core  through  a  single 
opening.  Treatment. — A  hoil  may  sometimes  he  aborted  hy  pluck¬ 
ing  out  the  central  hair,  injecting  with  carbolic  acid,  appljdng 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  painting  it  over  with  a  thick  layer  of  collodion. 
Should  these  fail,  a  linseed-meal  poultice  or  hot  fomentations,  and, 
where  there  is  much  pain,  glycerine  and  belladonna  may  be  applied, 
and  after  it  has  broken,  a  simple  healing  ointment.  An  incision 
may  occasionally  he  necessary.  The  constitutional  treatment 
consists  in  attention  to  hygiene,  regulation  of  the  diet  and  secretions, 
administration  of  tonics,  &c.  Arsenic,  yeast  (3j.)  and  .sulphide  of 
calcium  (qr.  i  to  |)  have  at  times  been  found  useful. 

Caebuncle  is  a  spreading  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  involving,  to  some  extent,  the  overljdng  skin  and  terminating 
in  gangrene  of  the  affected  tissue,  which  is  discharged  in  the  form  of 
sloughs.  It  differs  from  a  boil  in  that  it  is  of  larger  size,  has  a 
tendency  to  spread,  and  is  flattened  instead  of  conical ;  there  is 
greater  brawniness  of  the  sruroimding  tissues ;  the  skin  gives  way 
at  several  places  instead  of  at  the  apex  ;  the  gangrenous  tissue  is 
discharged  in  the  form  of  sloughs  instead  of  as  a  core ;  and  it  is 
accompanied  by  severe  constitutional  symptoms.  Cause.  Any 
vitiated  state  of  the  constitution,  such  as  may  be  induced  by  too 
high  or  too  poor  bving,  gout,  diabetes,  albuminuria,  typhus  or  other 
acute  fevers,  prolonged  lactation,  and  the  like,  h  riction  and^  plea¬ 
sure  are  mentioned  as  exciting  causes,  and  are  said  to  explain  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrence  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  back,  and  nates. 
The  presence  of  the  pyogenic  micrococci  is  the  essential  cause.  It  is 
more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  and  does  not  usually  occui  till 
after  the  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  especially  dangerous  when  asso- 
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ciatecl  with  tliahetes,  aucl  when  it  occiu’s  on  the  face  or  scalp.  In  the 
former  situation,  sup2jui'ative  j^hlebitis  of  the  ang'ulaf  vein,  with 
extension  of  the  infective  thi'omhi  thi-ough  the  ophthalmic  vein  to 
the  cavernous  and  other  blood  sinuses  in  the  skidl,  and  consequent 
meningitis  or  general  blood-poisoning,  is  the  danger  to  be  a2)2)re- 
hended.  Bijmpto-ms. — It  begins  as  a  hard  painfid  swelhug,  accom- 
jjanied  by  fever,  generally  of  a  low  type  and  with  marked  depression. 
The  swelling  rapidly  spreads,  and  forms  a  flattened,  generally  more 
or  less  circular,  elevation  of  the  skin,  suiToimded  by  considerable 
brawny  indication  and  redness.  i\-t  fii'st  red,  it  soon  becomes 
puiqjlish-red,  dusky  or  hvid.  'S'esicles  form  over  its  surface,  and  on 
bm-sting,  leave  a  number  of  apertices  in  the  .skm  through  which  a 
greyish-yellow  slough  is  seen.  The  apertures  then  coalesce,  and 
the  slough  is  gradually  thrown  off,  leaving  a  gi’anulating  wound ;  or 
the  inflammation  continues  to  sju'ead,  and  the  jiatient  may  sink  into 
a  low  typhoid  or  delinious  state,  and  die  of  asthenia  or  of  blood- 
jjoisoning  (saprsemia,  sei^ticEemia,  or  jiyieniia).  Treatment. — The 
strength  must  be  suiqiorted  by  fluid  nourishment,  and  stimulants  as 
indicated  by  the  jmlse  and  temperatice ;  the  jiatient  should  have 
abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  should  not,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  kee^) 
his  bed.  OjDium  should  be  given  when  there  is  much  jiain.  Locally, 
a  crucial  incision  was  formerly  a  favourite  inactice,  but  it  is  attended 
with  so  much  hsemorrhage  that  unless  the  jiatient’s  jiowers  are 
good  it  shoidd  not  be  made.  Some  recommend  the  introduction  of 
Ijotassa  fusaor  the  injection  of  carbolic  acid  into  the  carbuncle,  and 
s2)eak  highly  of  both  j)lans  as  a  method  of  arresting  its  j’rogress 
while  still  small.  Others  ajqily  strapjiing  firmlj^  over  it,  leaving  an 
apertm-e  for  the  escajie  of  the  discharge  thi’ough  the  centre.  Others 
again  make  a  subcutaneous  incision  when  there  is  much  jjaui  and 
tension ;  whilst  by  the  majoiity  of  smgeons  the  expectant  treatment 
of  merely  jioulticing  is  followed.  Poultices  are  open  to  the  objection 
that  they  tend  to  jiroduce  ^putrefaction  of  the  sloughs,  and  as  their 
chief  use  is  the  aiijilication  of  heat  and  moistmu,  a  better  substitute 
is  some  hot  antisejitic  lotion,  or  sjiongio-jiiline  steejied  in  hot  anti¬ 
septics.  Scraping  away  the  sloughs  and  diseased  tissues  with  a 
Volkmann’s  spoon  and  afterwards  swabbing  with  inire  carbolic  acid 
is  recommended  for  2)reventing  sejitic  iJoisoning.  I  have  tiied  this 
method  and  can  speak  well  of  it.  The  hiemorrhage  attending  the 
scraiiing  is  much  less  than  might  be  imagined.  Ileahng  rapidly 
ensues.  When  the  .sloughs  have  separated  or  have  been  removed, 
the  womid  should  be  treated  as  a  granulating  idcer,  but  as  it  is  often 
slow  in  healing  it  may  requu'e  stiniidation  with  resin  ointment, 
Peruvian  balsam,  &c. 

Lupus  vulg^veis  is  a  disease  of  childhood,  and  seldom  begins 
after  the  age  of  puberty.  It  is  characterised  by  the  formation  of 
yellowish-red  nodules  in  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  and  subsc- 
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qiiently  by  scarring  and  often  great  destruction  of  the  affected 
tissues  and  much  defoimity.  Cause. — It  is  generally  believed  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  local  tuberculosis  depending  on  the  presence 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Pathulogy. — The  deeper  layers  of  the 
corium  become  infiltrated  with  small  roruid  cells,  amongst  which 
new  capillaries  are  formed.  In  tliis  granulation -like  tissue  are 
found  uon-vascular  areas  resembling  in  structui’e  miliary  tubercles, 
and  in  them  the  tubercle  bacillus  has  been  discovered.  The  smalls 
celled  uitLlti-atiou  extends  along  the  vessels,  sweat-glands,  sebaceous 
glands  and  hair-follicles,  and  may  finally  involve  the  whole  of  the 
corium.  The  gi-anidation-like  tissue  may  then  either  undergo 
atrophy  and  be  partially  absorbed  without  ulceration,  though  leaving, 
nevertheless,  a  permanent  scar  ;  or  it  may  undergo  caseation,  and  the 
cuticle  giving  way,  break  down  into  an  ulcer. 

Signtj, — The  disease  begins  as  reddish  or  amber-coloui'ed,  semi¬ 
transparent,  jelly-like  nodules,  the  colour'  of  which  does  not  com¬ 
pletely  cbsappear  on  pressui'e.  The  nodules  later  become  slightly 
elevated,  and  several  coalesce,  forming  larger  uodides  or  tubercles, 
over  which  the  cuticle  forms  slight  scales.  The  centre  of  the  patch 
may  now  ruidergo  atrophy  and  partial  absorption,  leaving  a  slightlj  - 
depressed  whitish  cicatrix.  In  this  way  the  disease  may  become 
ciu'ed  ;  or  while  cicatrization  is  taking  place  in  the  centre  the  disease 
may  contmue  to  spread  at  the  margins.  Or  the  lupus  patch  niay 
break  down  and  rdcerate,  the  surrounding  skin  often  becoming  in¬ 
flamed.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  raised,  whilst  its  base  is  smooth, 
red,  and  spongy-looking.  The  ulceration  may  proceed  giaduallj  or 
rapidly,  and  extend  thi’ough  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  to  the 
imderlying  structures,  destroying,  as  when  the  nose  is  attacked, 
skin,  mucous  membrane,  muscle,  cartilage,  m  factevep'thmg  except 
bone.  The  favomite  seat  of  lupus  vulgaris  is  the  face,  especiaUy 
the  ala  of  the  nose ;  but  it  may  attack  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
of  almost  any  part.  It  is  more  common  in  females  than  m  males. 
From  tubercular  syphilis,  the  afiPection  for  which  it  is  perhaps  most 
likely  to  be  mistaken,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  age  at  wluch  it 
began,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  absence  of  concomitant  signs 


lllatment.—The  lupus  patch  should  be  thoroughly  scraped  with 
a  Volkmann’s  spoon,  the  scraping  bemg  continued  as  long  as  tun- 
soft  lupoid  material  conies  away,  and  untH  the  tissues  feel  hard  and 
resisting  to  the  spoon.  The  actual  cautery,  or  some  form  of  caustic, 
is  then  by  some  applied  to  the  raw  siufacc,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 
The  woimd  should  be  dressed  with  iodoform  or  otlim'  autiseptic,  ami 
healing  is  quickly  accomplished  with  compartitively  little  scarring. 
Any  small  lupoid  tubercles  around  the  mam  patch  may  also  be 
scraped  or  touched  with  the  galvano-caiitery  point.  Intermilly, 
cud-liver  on,  arsenic,  or  the  phosphate  or  the  iodide  of  iron,  niay 


■generally  be  given  with  advantage. 
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Lupus  lhythematosus  is  a  chi'onic  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous 
follicles  and  siuTounding  connective  tissue.  Fathology. — The  capil¬ 
laries  of  the  follicles  become  dilated,  and  the  tissues  mfilti'ated  with 
small  round  cells.  The  follicles  then  become  enlarged  and  distended 
with  sebaceous  material,  which  exudes  and  forms  greasy  scales  on 
the  surface  of  the  lupus  patch.  These  scales,  on  removal,  are 
found  contuiuous  with  the  plugs  of  sebaceous  material  filling  the 
follicles.  Later,  the  folhcles  are  destroyed,  and  the  infiltrating 
cells  converted  into  cicatricial  fibrous  tissue.  The  cause  is  ruikirown, 
but  it  is  believed  to  depend  neither  on  sy2rhilis  nor  on  tubercle.  It 
has  not  been  2)roved  to  be  hereditary,  and  it  is  not  contagious. 
b)'(/as. — It  begms  most  commonly  on  the  cheeks  or  nose  hr  the  form 
of  one  or  more  erjdhema-hke  red  patches,  which  fade  momentarily 
on  pi’essm'e,  and  are  often  attended  with  itcliing.  The  patches 
become  covered  with  greasy  scales  continuous  with  the  sebaceous 
matter  in  the  enlarged  folhcles.  They  usually  S23read  by  them 
shghtly  raised  edges,  leaving  dry,  2)ale,  de23ressed  scars  hi  them 
centre,  which  are  23roductive  of  considerable  deformity,  but  ulcera¬ 
tion  does  not  occm'.  The  disease  is  nearly  always  symmetrical, 
affects  most  commonly  the  cheeks  and  nose,  less  commonly  the  ears, 
scalp,  lips,  backs  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  after  an  a2rp£irent 
cm-e  is  hable  to  a  relapse.  It  is  most  frec2uent  in  women,  begins  in 
young  adult  hfe,  is  very  chronic  hi  its  com-se,  and  is  often  compli¬ 
cated  by  attacks  of  erysi2relas.  Treatment. — The  general  health 
should  be  attended  to,  and  arsenic,  cod-liver  oil,  or  iron  shoidd  be 
given  if  hidicated.  Local  treatment,  however,  is  the  only  efficient 
means.  Very  nuinerous  ap2jhcations  for  relieving  the  itching  and 
2)romothig  absorption  have  been  recommended,  such  as  meremial 
plaster,  iodine,  and  oleate  of  zinc;  but  the  best  method  is  linear 
scarification,  which  must  be  repeated  fi-om  time  to  time  for  consider¬ 
able  2)eriods. 

IXGEOWING  NAIL  is  most  fi'ec2uently  met  with  hi  the  great  toe  as 
the  result  of  wearing  tight  boots  and  of  cutting  the  nails  s(2uare. 
The  tight  boot  presses  the  skhi  over  the  sharp  corner  of  the  nail  on 
each  side,  and  ulceration,  attended  by  the  formation  of  exc2uisitely 
tender  and  exuberant  granulations,  results,  giving  the  part  the 
a23pearance  as  if  the  nah  had  gr-own  into  the  flesh.  The  condition 
is  a  very  painful  one,  and  troublesome  to  erme.  The  treatment  con¬ 
sists  m  wearing  sciuare-toed  boots,  so  as  to  2irovide  plenty  of  room 
for  the  toes,  and  then  pressing  a  piece  of  tinfoil  or  lint  between  the 
edge  of  the  “higrowhig”  nail  and  the  overhanging  2)ortion  of  skin, 
bhould  this  not  succeed  a  longitudinal  strip  of  nail  should  be 
removed,  and  the  pi'eminent  granulations  and  redundant  skin 
shaved  a\yay  to  the  level  of  the  nail,  together  witli  that  2)ortiou  of 
the  matrix  coiTespondhig  to  the  strip  of  nail  removed.  As  the 
operation  IS  excessively  painful,  it  should  be  done  under  an  ames- 
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thetic  (gas  is  sufficient),  or  the  ether  spray  may  he  used,  or  the  part 
injected  with  cocaine. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  toe-nail  occasionally  occurs  as  the  result  of 
neglect  or  chronic  congestion  of  the  matrix,  and  may  assume  the 
form  of  a  horn.  The  treatment  consists  in  cutting  away  the  hjqier- 
trophied  portion  or  in  removing  the  whole  nail. 
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SECTIOX  V. 

IXJTOIES  OF  EeGIOXS. 


IXJURIES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

Injuries  of  the  Scalp, 

CoxTUSloxs  OF  THE  SCALP  are  very  common  as  the  result  of 
falls  or  blows  on  the  head,  and  are  freqTiently  followed,  especially 
in  childrcTi,  hy  extravasation  of  blood,  and  the  consequent  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Iw-matoma  or  hlood-tnmonr.  In  new-horiT  infants  such 
tiTinoiu's  are  of  freqnent  occnrrence  in  consequence  of  severe  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  head  dnring  birth,  especially  when  instruments  have 
been  Tised,  and  are  then  known  as 
fephalliKmatomata.  The  blood  may  he 
extravasated  (1)  between  the  aponeu¬ 
rosis  and  the  pericranium ;  and  (2) 
between  the  pericraninm  and  the  hone. 

In  the  latter  situation  the  resultins: 
tumour  IS  generally  circumsciihed  in 
consequence  of  the  iTericranium  being 
firmly  attached  along  the  lines  of  the 
sutures ;  in  the  former  it  is  generally 
(hffuse,  and  in  some  instances  extends 
over  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the 
head.  The  diffuse  fin'in  can  only  ho 
mistaken  for  an  abscess,  from  which, 
however,  it  may  be  distinguished  hy  its  sudden  formation  and  the 
absence  of  signs  of  inflammation.  The  circumscribed,  which  gives 
rise  to  a  soft  fluctuating  tumoui-  with  hard  and  often  sharp  mar¬ 
gins,  IS  sometimes  very  difficult  to  diagnose  from  a  depressed  frac¬ 
ture.  In  the  case  of  the  blood-tumour  the  hard  margins  (which 
aie  due  to  the  coa,gulation  of  the  blood  at  the  cii'cumference — the 
central  part  remaining  fluid)  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
roumbng  bone,  as-  may  be  detected  by  passing  the  finger  along  the 
scalp  ;  while  on  pressing  upon  them  with  the  finger-nail  the  blood 
may  be  displaced  and  the  bone  bo  felt  beneath.  As  a  rule  the 
blood  becomes  absorbed,  but  ossification  at  times  occurs  in'  the 
ang  e  where  the  pericranium  is  raised  from  the  lione.  Treatment.— 

nder  the.  use  of  evaporating  lotions  the  more  superficial  hminato- 
mata  will  usually  subside.  It  may  sometimes  be  necessaiy,  how- 
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Fig.  108.— a.  Section  of  a 
cephalhsBmatoina  ;  and  n. 
a  depressed  fracture.  The 
dark  sliading  in  a.  repre¬ 
sents  the  coagulated  blood. 
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over,  to  nspiriitc  those  more  deeply  situated.  If  suppuration  occurs 
a  fi'oe  incision  should  he  made. 

WornNDS  OK  the  sc.4LP  vary  in  extent  from  a  mere  scratch  to 
an  extensive  denudation  of  the  bone,  and,  like  other  wounds,  may 
be  incised,  lacerated,  punctured,  or  contused.  Though  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  scalp  may  be  torn  up  from  the  bone,  sloughing  is  very 
rare,  as  the  arteries  which  supply  the  scalp  run  between  the  .skin 
and  the  aponeurosis,  and  hence  are  contained  in  the  flap.  Scalp- 
wounds  are  frecpieutly  attended  with  sharjj  hmmorrhage ;  they  are 
also  often  associated  with  fracteme  of  the  skull,  search  for  which 
should  always  be  made  by  passing  the  finger  into  the  wound. 
^Moreover,  they  are  apt  to  be  complicated  by  erysipelas  or  cellu¬ 
litis,  with  the  formation  of  pus  between  the  aponeurosis  and  the 
pericranium,  and  where  the  bone  has  been  much  contused,  ])y 
sui^puratiou  beneath  the  pericranium,  in  the  diploe,  or  between  the 
bone  and  dura  mater.  Siqipuration  in  any  of  these  three  situations 
may  be  fol'owed  by  necrosis  of  the  bone,  by  septicfemia  or  pyremia, 
or  by  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  When  a  flai)  of 
the  scalp  has  been  com2)letely  detached,  and  even  when  the  iieri- 
crauium  has  also  been  lost,  necro.sis  need  not  nece.ssaiily  occm-,  since 
granulations  may  .spring  up  from  the  bone,  and  cicatrization  follow. 

Tir((tnieid. — The  scali)  should  be  shaved  for  some  distance  around 
the  wound,  well  washed  with  soa})  and  water,  then  with  ether  or 
turpc.ntine,  and  finally  with  an  antiseptic,  whilst  the  woxind  shoidd 
be  carefully  cleansed  from  all  loose  hairs,  dirt,  grit,  &c.,  then  finished 
out  with  the  antisejitic,  and,  if  small  and  incised,  closed  with  ad¬ 
hesive  strapping  over  a  pad  of  sal  alembroth  gauze  and  suiiported 
by  a  caiieline  or  other  form  of  bandage.  When  large  iiortions  of 
the  scalp  have  been  stripped  iip  but  not  detached,  the  flaps  after 
cleansing  .should  be  carefully  replaced,  and  secured  by  aseptic 
sutru’es.  Hmniorrhage  is  visually  readily  controlled  by  pressure, 
though  occasionally  it  may  be  necessary  to  comjrletely  divide  a 
partially  torn  artery  or  to  ajiply  a  ligature.  If  the  wound  is  ex- 
temsive  the  scalp  should  be  com2detely  shaved  and  cleansed  as  above 
mentioned,  whilst  the  patient  should  bo  kejrt  <at  rest  for  a  few  days, 
irlaced  on  low  diet,  a  smart  purge  given,  and  a  careful  watch  made 
for  signs  of  sujrimration.  Should  such  occur,  the  adhering  margins 
of  the  worrnd  .should  be  separated  to  2)ermit  the  fr-ee  escape  of  the 
ims,  and  the  woirrid  be  iillowed  to  heal  by  granulations.  If  pus 
forms  at  some  distance  from  the  wound,  an  incision  must  be  made 
at  that  spot  throirgh  the  scalp,  of  course  avoiding  the  track  of  any 
large  vessel. 

Injuries  of  the  Cranial  Bones. 

r'0NTUSi0N.s  OK  THE  CRANIAL  RONE.s  aro  alwaj's  serious,  e.spe- 
cially  when  attended  with  a  wound  of  the  scalp,  inasmuch  as  they 
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are  liable  to  be  followed  bj- — 1.  Inflammation  of  the  perieranium, 
which  may  terminate  in  suppuration  between  it  and  the  bone  and 
necrosis  of  the  external  table  or  even  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
skull ;  2.  Suppuration  in  the  diploe,  with  implication  of  the  large 
diploic  veins,  and  probably  septictemia  or  pyaemia  ;  3.  Suppuration 
between  the  bone  and  dura  mater,  and  subsequent  general  menin¬ 
gitis  ;  4.  I’hronic  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  cranial  bones  or 
dura  mater,  giving  rise  to  constant  headache,  impaii’ment  of  one  of 
the  special  senses,  epilepsy,  or  even  insanity ;  and  6.  Cerebral 
abscess. 

(S'/V/rts. — Contu.sions  of  the  skuU  are  attended  by  no  primary 
symptoms,  but  should  any  of  the  above-mentioned  eonditions 
sujjervene  there  will  be  the  usual  signs  of  inflammation  localized 
to  the  injured  .spot,  with  more  or  less  constitutional  distiu'bance. 
1.  In  simple  pericranial  mflammation  the  symptoms  will  usuall}^ 
subside  in  a  few  days.  2.  Should  pus  form  between  the  pericranium 
and  the  bone,  there  may  be  chills,  and  perhaps  rigors,  with  local 
signs  of  suppuration ;  whilst  the  bone,  should  necrosis  occur,  will 
become  dry  and  yellowi.sh-brown  or  greenish-white  in  colour.  3. 
Should  sujipuration  ensue  iu  the  (hploe,  there  will  be  rigors,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  liigh  temperature,  and  probably,  later,  signs  of  pycemia 
or  septicaemia.  4.  Pus  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater  will  be 
indicated  by  headache,  vomiting,  rigors,  monojDlegia  or  hemiplegia, 
delirhxm,  or  stupor,  followed  by  convulsions  or  coma  (see  inira- 
rratvial  siipjiuratiov) ;  whilst  locally  a  circumscribed  .swelling  may 
form  over  the  injured  .sj)ot  {Pott’s  puffi/  tumour),  or  if  there  be  a 
wound  it  will  become  dry  and  the  bone  discoloured. 

— When,  from  the  account  of  the  injury,  it  is  probable 
that  the  bone  has  been  contused,  measm-es  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  inflammation  by  rest,  cold  to  the  head,  free  purging,  and, 
where  there  is  a  wound,  by  strict  antiseptic  precautions.  Should 
suppuration  be  suspected  between  the  pericranium  and  the  bone,  free 
incisions  to  let  out  the  pus  should  at  onee  be  made ;  whilst  should 
the  signs  point  to  the  fomiation  of  pus  between  tlie  bone  and  dura 
mater,  the  trephine  .should  be  applied.  For  suppuration  in  the 
diploe,  and  the  consecpient  septicicmia  and  pyaemia,  little  or 
nothing  can  be  done. 

Fractures  of  the  boxes  of  the  skull  may  be  divided  into— 
1.  Fractures  of  the  vault;  and  2.  Fractures  of  the  base. 

1.  Fractures  of  the  vault. — dhases.— Generally  rZircd  violence, 
as  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  sharp-pointed  body,  or  fall  on  a  sharp 
edge.  (Blows  with  soft  botUes  or  falls  on  soft  ground  on  the  head 
more  often  cause  a  fi’acture  of  the  base,  or  a  fissured  fracture  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  vault  to  the  base.)  Occasionally  iudirect  violence, 
as  a  blow,  say  on  the  front  of  the  head,  causing  a  fracture  at  the 
back  {fracture  hy  contrecoup). 

X  2 
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Vuridies. — The  fracture  may  take  the  form  of  a  simple  fissure 
{fissured  fradttrn),  or  of  several  fissures  radiating  in  various  direc¬ 
tions  [stellate  or  radiated  fracture) ;  or  the  skull  at  the  seat  of  injury 
maybe  broken  into  several  pieces  [comminuted  fracture),  one  or 
more  of  which  may  be  pressed  inwards  below  the  surface  of  the 
rest  of  the  hone  [depressed  fracture) ;  or  a  portion  of  hone  in  rare 
instances,  as  in  some  forms  of  sahre-woimds,  may  ho  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  skull  [elevated  fracture).  At  times  the  fracture 
consists  of  a  mere  puncture  of  the  hone,  with  driving  inwards  into 
tire  membranes  or  brain  of  the  sharp  fr-agments  of  the  inner  table 
[punctured  f  racture) ;  and,  lastly,  the  fractiu’e  may  be  limited  either 
to  the  orrter  or  to  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  [parti<d  fracture).  Irr 
any  of  these  varieties,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  prrnctured,  the  scalp 
rnaj'  remain  whole,  when  the  fracture,  as  in  other  sitnations,  is  said 


Fro.  109. — Depressed  fracture 
(pond  variety). 

(St.  Bartliolomew’s  Hospital 
Museum. ) 


Fro.  110. — Elevated  fracture,  probably 
from  the  cut  of  a  sabre. 

(St.  Bartliolomew’s  Hospital  • 
Museum.) 


to  be  simple ;  or  there  may  be  a  worrnd  of  the  scalp  leading  to  the 
fractiu'e,  when  it  is  said  to  be  compound.  In  children  the  bone  may 
be  depressed  without  fracture. 

State  of  the  parts. — In  sijnjde  fissure  there  is  no  displacement  of 
the  bone,  but  a  mere  crack  extending  from  the  part  strrrck  for  a 
variable  chstance  over  the  varrlt,  and  frequently  rnnning  throrrgli 
the  base  of  the  sknll.  In- the  stellate  fracture,  several  fissru’es  radiate 
over  the  vault  from  a  central  point,  at  which  the  bone  is  frequently 
prrnctured.  The  comminuted  fracture  is  generally  componnd,  and 
one  or  rnor'c  of  the  fragments  nray  be  com])letely  detached  or  driven 
through  the  drrrri  mater  iirto  the  brain,  which  itself  nray  protrude 
through  the  external  wourrd.  In  the  depressed  fracture  the  dejrrcsscd 
fragmeirts  may  be  loose,  or  firmly  locked  together,  often  forming  a 
shallow  or  deep  rouirded  or  oval  depression, — pond  and  nutter  frac¬ 
tures,  as  they  are  sometimes  called  (big.  10!)).  Elevated  fractures 
(Fig.  110)  are  not  often  met  with  hr  civil  practice.  They  are  the 
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result  of  oblique  cuts,  as  by  a  sabre,  and  only  occur  in  yoiuig 
adults  whilst  the  bone  is  comparatively  soft.  In  punctured  fractures 
(Fig.  Ill),  which  are  generally  produced  by  a  blow  with  a  sharp  in¬ 
strument,  as  a  pick-axe  or  a  fragment  of  a  falhng  chimney-pot,  or 
bj--  a  fall  on  a  spike,  &c.,  the  splinters  of  the  internal  table  are  often 
driven  into  the  dima  mater  or  brain  at  right  angles  to  the  rest  of  the 
bone.  When  the  membranes  are  not  injured  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  the  iiritation  of  these  shai’p  fragments,  if  not  removed,  is 
nearly  certain  to  set  up  meningitis.  At  times  the  inflicting  body 
has  been  found  broken  off  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  skull. 
Fracture  of  the  external  table  alone  is  most  common  over  the 
frontal  sinuses,  where  it  is  separated  for  some  distance  from  the 
internal.  In  fractiu'e  of  the  internal  table  (Fig.  112),  which  is  a  rare 


Fig.  111. — Punctured  fracture, 
(St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 


Fig.  112. — Fracture  of  the  internal 
table. 

(Druitt’s  Surgery.) 


Museum.) 


accident,  there  may  be  merel}’’  a  siilintering  of  the  bone,  or  a  frag¬ 
ment  maj^  be  completely  detached  or  diiven  into  the  diu’a  mater  or 
brain.  Any  of  these  fi'actui’es  may  be  comjjlicated  by  laceration  or 
other  injui'y  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  or  by  ruptiu’e  of  the 
middle  meningeal  artery  or  one  of  the  venous  sinuses.  In  all  fi-ac- 
tures  involving  both  tables,  except  in  the  simple  fissure,  there  is 
usually  greater  splintering  of  the  internal  than  of  the  external 
table.  In  fractures,  however,  produced  from  within  the  cranium, 
as  by  a  bullet  passing  through  the  skull,  the  external  table  at  the 
aperture  of  exit  is  more  splintered  than  the  internal.  The  reason 
for  the  greater  splintering  of  the  internal  table  (or  the  external 
table  when  fractm-ed  from  within)  is,  that  the  force  is  broken  in 
perforating  the  external  table,  and  becomes  more  distributed  over 
tlie  internal.  It  was  formerly  said  to  be  due  to  the  intei'nal  table 
being  more  brittle  than  the  external. 

Hijjns.  Whatever  the  foi’in  of  fr-acture,  it  maybe  accompanied 
by  signs  of  concus.sion,  compression,  or  other  injury  of  the  brain. 
Here  only  are  given  the  principal  local  .signs  of  the  various  forms 
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of  Iriictui'o  of  the  vault.  In  a  simple  fissured  fracture  there  is  no 
sign,  but  iu  the  coinpiound  variety  the  fissure  maybe  detected  by  the 
finger  in  the  wound.  A  .sharp  edge  of  the  torn  pericranium,  a 
sutui’c,  or  a  natural  inequality  may,  however,  if  care  is  not  exer¬ 
cised,  be  mistaken  tor  such  a  fissru’c.  In  the  depressed  f  racture  the 
de])ressiou  in  the  bone  in  the  simple  variety  may  be  obscured  bj' 
extravasated  blood  either  in  the  scalp  or  under  the  pericranium,  but 
iu  the  comjmiDid  variety  it  can  bo  felt  by  the  finger  and,  if  the  woiuid 
is  large,  seen.  In  both  varieties,  when  the  bone  is  much  deiu’essed, 
signs  of  local  comjiression  of  the  brain  may  be  present.  In  the 
punctured  fracture  the  .sharp  fragments  may  be  detected,  with  the 
finger  or  with  a  pi’obe,  i)rojecting  into  the  interior  of  the  cranium, 
and  signs  of  local  compression  may  or  may  not  be  present ;  later, 
symiitoms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  if  the  fragments  are  not 
removed,  will  almost  certainl}'  supervene.  In  both  the  compound 
de})rossed  and  jjunctured  fracture  there  may  be  couiuiinution  or  loss 
of  bone,  and  portions  of  lacerated  brain  substance  may  at  times 
exude  through  the  fracture.  Fracture  of  the  inner  table  is  very 
difficult  to  diagnose,  but  later  it  may  bo  indicated  by  an  increase 
of  local  temperatiu-e,  signs  of  local  compression,  and  localized  pain 
from  ii'ritation  of  the  dura  mater.  It  is  said  that  a  friction  sound 
]uay  sometimes  be  heard,  from  the  rubbing  of  the  brain  and  pia 
mater  on  the  sharp  fragments.  When  a  fracture  is  situated  over 
the  frontal  sinuses  there  may  be  emphysema  from  escape  of  aii’  into 
the  connective  tissue,  or  if  the  fractm-e  is  compound  air  may  bo 
forced  out  of  the  wound  on  blowing  the  nose. 

The  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  vault  will  necessailly  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nahu'e  of  the  fractiue  and  of  any  cerebral  comiilica- 
tions  that  may  bo  present.  The  general  Judications  are  to  prevent 
inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and  to  relieve  any 
existing  brain  complication.  Thus  the  patient  should  be  placed  at 
perfect  rest  in  a  darkened  room,  every  source  of  cerebral  iiTitation 
avoided,  an  ice-bag  applied  to  the  shaven  head,  the  bowels  acted  on 
by  a  calomel  purge,  and  the  diet  restricted  to  slops.  "^^Tien  the 
fractiu'e  is  compound  every  care  should  be  taken  to  render  the 
wound  aseptic,  and  to  irromoto  healing  by  the  first  intention. 
1.  In  fissured  fractru'e  uncomplicated  by  cerebral  mischief  little 
more  will  bo  reciuired ;  but  when  .symptoms  of  cerebral  compres¬ 
sion  are  present  the  question  of  trephining  may  be  raised,  and  will 
turn  upon  the  probable  nature  of  the  cerebral  lesion  (see  Compres¬ 
sion  of  Brain).  2.  In  depressed  fractm-o  the  treatment  will  differ 
according  as  the  fracture  is  simple  or  compound,  and  accorduig  as 
symiffoms  of  local  compression  of  the  bi'ain  are  or  are  not  present. 
In  the  simple  form,  unless  the  depression  is  deep  and  there  me  signs 
of  local  compression,  no  operative  interference  .should  be  undertalven. 
In  the  cumpoiDid  form,  any  fragment  found  loose  or  penetrating  the 
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membranes  of  the  brain  should  be  removed,  or  if  slightly  depressed, 
raised,  provided  the  elevator  can  be  readily  inserted  beneath  it.  If 
a  fragment  is  deepl}*  depressed  and  cannot  be  raised  by  the  elevator 
the  trephine  had  better  bo  apphed.  When,  however,  the  depression 
is  but  slight,  and  the  fragments  arc  interlocked,  as  in  iwnd  and 
(jutkr  fractures,  the  case,  imloss  there  are  signs  of  local  compres¬ 
sion  of  the  brain,  shordd,  as  a  rule,  be  left  to  uatiu'o.  The  patient, 
however,  should  be  carefully  watched  lest  iuHammatiou  supervene, 
on  the  first  signs  of  which  the  depressed  bone  should  be  removed  by 
the  aid  of  the  trephine.  In  both  the  simple  and  compoiuid  varieties 
the  dei^ressed  bone,  if  it  is  ai)parently  causing  compression  of  the 
brain,  must  be  raised  by  tho  elevator  or  by  means  of  the  trephine. 

It  uray  here  be  remarked  that  some  Siu'geons  recommend  the 
raising  of  the  depressed  fragments  under  nearly  all  circumstances, 
even  when  there  is  no  external  woxuid ;  as  although  many  cases  of 
depressed  fracture  undoubtedly  recover,  nevertheless,  inflammation 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  or  if  this  danger  is  escaped,  subse¬ 
quent  trouble,  such  as  long- continued  headache,  progi’essive  mental 
inabilit}^,  or  even  epilepsy  and  insanity,  may  ensue  from  the  ii’rita- 
tion  of  the  depressed  bone.  In  punctured  fracture  the  trejjhine 
should  always  be  applied,  as  here  the  fragments  are  driven  verti¬ 
cally  inwards  (see  Fig.  Ill),  and  though  they  may  not  have  punc- 
tiu’cd  the  diu’a  mater,  will  invariably  set  up  inflammation  if  not 
removed.  In  fi-acture  of  the  internal  table,  too,  the  trephine  ought 
to  be  applied ;  but  this  form  of  fractm'e  is  seldom  diagnosed. 

After  any  kind  of  fi-actiuc  the  patient  should  be  carefully 
watched  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  even  though  no  complica¬ 
tions  are  present  at  first,  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised,  and 
any  indiscretion  in  cbet,  abuse  of  stimcilants,  or  undue  mental 
excitement,  should  be  avoided. 

2.  Fracture  of  the  base  is  generally  caused  by  a  blow  or  fall 
upon  the  vault,  the  fissm’e  extending  from  the  part  struck  to  the 
base ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  fall  upon  the  feet  or  nates,  the  fractiu’e 
being  then  produced  by  the  shock  ti’ansmitted  to  the  occipital  bone 
through  the  spine.  Earely  it  has  been  caused  by  a  sharp  instru¬ 
ment,  as  a  sword  thrust  through  the  roof  of  the  orbit  or  nose,  or  by 
a  blow  on  the  lower  jaw  fi’actmmg  the  glenoid  cavity  or  forcing 
the  condyle  through  it.  As  a  rule  the  anterior,  middle  or  posterior 
fossa  is  found  fractiued,  according  as  the  blow  falls  ujion  the 
anterior,  middle,  or  posterior  part  of  tho  vault  of  the  skull. 
Should  the  force,  however,  be  veiy  severe,  fissures  may  radiate 
from  the  seat  of  injury  to  two,  or  even  to  all  three  fossm.  Frac- 
tm-es  through  the  middle  fossa  generally  involve  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temjioral  bone  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  skull. 
Thus  they  frequently  extend  thrcjTigh  the  intcnial  iuid  external 
aiiditory  meatus  and  walls  of  the  tympanum,  lacerating  the  i)ro- 
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longation  of  diua  muter  contained  in  the  internal  auditory  meatus, 
the  reflexion  of  the  arachnoid  around  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves, 
and  the  meinlu-ana  tynipani,  and  so  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  extei'ual  auditory  meatus.  The  frac- 
tm-e  may  also  involve  the  lateral  sinus  or  middle  meningeal  arterj-,- 
in  which  case  blood  may  he  found  mixed  with  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  that  escajies  from  the  ear.  Ifractiu-e  of  the  230sterior  fossa 
extends  through  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occiiutal  bone,  and 
frequently  throiigh  the  iietrous  2)ortions  of  the  tomiioi'al  bones. 
Fracture  of  the  anterior  fossa  involves  the  roof  of  the  orbit  and 
nose.  One  or  moi'o  of  the  nerves  that  escape  through  the  bony 
foramiiiii  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  lateral  sinus,  the  midtUe 
meningeal  artery,  or  one  of  the  smaller  blood-channels  are 
frequently  torn  or  otherwise  injured  in  a  fractmu  of  the  base; 
whilst  the  inferior  lobes  of  the  brain  are  often  extensively  lacerated 
and  contused,  or  comiiressed  by  extravasated  blood.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  a  fr-acture  of  the  base,  it  the  membraiia  tympani 
or  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  cribriform  jdate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone  is  ruptured,  is  really  of  the  nature  of  a  compound 
fractiu'e,  and  hence  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  septic  inflammation, 
which,  moreover,  maj"  sjiread  to  the  membranes  and  brain. 

Si'yiis. — At  times  there  may  be  none,  and  the  natui’e  of  the 
injiuy  may  be  quite  overlooked.  Generally,  however,  sjunjitoms, 
such  as  compression,  indicative  of  a  severe  le.sion  of  the  brain 
co-exist,  and  these,  together  with  the  history  of  the  way  in  which 
the  injui'y  occurred,  should  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  base  is  frac- 
tiu’ed.  The  signs,  however,  which  when  juesent  may  be  considered 
diagnostic  of  the  injury  are — 1.  The  escaj^e  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
fr'om  the  ear,  nose,  or  mouth,  or  from  a  wound  if  one  exists. 
2.  The  esca2)e  of  blood  from  similar  situations.  3.  Effusion  of 
blood  under  the  conj  unctiva,  about  the  mastoid  i)rocess,  or  in  the 
sub-occipital  region ;  and  4.  Injury  of  one  or  more  of  the  cranial 
nerves. 

1.  Cerebro-spinal  flrud  consists  luincipally  of  water  holchng  in 
solution  a  large  amoruit  of  chloride  of  sodimu.  It  has  a  low 
specific  gravitj^  (1002),  and  contains  Little  or  no  albumen,  but  some¬ 
times  a  trace  of  sugar.  When  it  escapes  in  considerable  quantities 
(several  pints  in  the  twenty-fom-  hours)  immediately  after  an 
injury,  it  is  pathognomonic  of  fracture  of  the  base.  Escaping  from 
the  ear,  it  indicates  fracture  of  the  middle  or  posterior  fossa  ;  from 
the  nose  or  mouth,  generally  the  anterior  fossa,  though  in  fractiu’o 
of  the  middle  or  2)osterior  fossa  it  may,  by  passing  along  the 
Eustachian  tube,  or  tlumigh  a  fracture  of  the  basilar  process  with 
laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  iiharyngeal  vault,  also 
come  from  the  nose  or  mouth. 

2.  Blood  maj^  escaiie  from  the  same  2)arts  and  by  the  same 
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channels  but  has  not  the  like  diagnostic  value,  since  bleeding  from 
the  ear,  and  especiaUy  from  the  nose,  may  occur-  from  causes  other 
than  fractm-e.  Still  when  blood  escapes  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  for  some  time  after  the  injiuy,  it  is  when  combined  with  other- 
evidence  of  severe  cerebral  mischief  a  sign  of  importance.  It 
shoidd  not  be  forgotten  that  blood  coming  from  the  nose  or  roof  of 
the  pharynx  may  be  swallowed  and  afterwards  vomited  or  passed 
per  rectum. 

3.  Effusion  of  blood  under  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and 
ecchymosis  about  the  mastoid  process  and  sub-occipital  region, 
are  signs  of  less  value ;  the  former  may  indicate  fracture  of  the 
anterior,  and  the  latter  fracture  of  the  posteiior  fossa,  the  blood 
passhig  along  the  floor  of  the  orbit  in  the  one  case  to  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  and  in  the  other  di-aining  through  the  fi'acturc  and  appearing 
under  the  skin. 

4.  Injiu-y  to  one  or  more  of  the  cranial  nerves  will  be  indicated 
by  paralysis,  loss  of  function,  or  spasm  of  the  parts  which  they 
supply.  Thus  there  may  be  (fropping  of  the  upper  eyelid  {ptosis), 
external  squint,  loss  of  accommodation,  double  vision  {diplopia),  and 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  when  the  third  nerve  is  affected ;  spasm  or 
paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  {BeWs  paralysis),  deafness  or  loss  of 
sight  if  the  facial,  auditory  or  optic  is  injui-ed,  &c.,  but  as  the 
patient  is  frequently  comatose  these  signs  may  not  afford  much 
information.  The  paralysis  when  the  facial  nerve  is  affected  may 
come  on  immediately  after  the  accident  or  not  for  some  days.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  due  to  inflammatory  effusion  aboiit  the  nerve  as 
it  passes  through  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  over  the  tjuupanuni. 

The  proynosis  is  always  grave,  the  lesion  generally,  though  not 
invariably,  terminating  fatally  from  concomitant  injui-y  to  the  brain, 
or  from  septic  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

The  treatment  should  be  directed  towards  the  prevention  of  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  brain,  in  the  way  desciibed  under  fractui-e  of  the 
vaidt  (p.  310).  When  the  membrana  tympani  is  ruptured,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  prevent  septic  inflammation,  by  syi-iiig- 
ing  out  the  auditory  meatus  with  carbolic  or  corrosive  sublimate 
lotion,  and  applying  an  antiseptic  di-es.sing  over  the  cleansed  ear  and 
shaven  scalp  around.  It  is  true  that  even  when  this  is  done  a  way 
stfll  remains  open  to  the  tympanum  by  the  Eustachian  tube ;  but  it 
is  thought  that  the  cilia  prevent  the  access  of  micro-organisms  by 
this  channel.  Should  intra-cranial  inflammation  supervene,  it 
must  be  treated  in  the  way  indicated  under  that  head  (p.  323). 

Injuries  of  the  Brain  and  its  Membranes. 

Concussion  of  the  brain. — This  term  is  applied  to  a  col¬ 
lection  of  symptoms  supposed  to  depend  on  a  shaking  or  com- 
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motion  of  the  brain  substance.  It  is  popularly  spoken  of  as 
^stunnwg: 

PuthoJogg. — The  exact  condition  of  the  brain  that  gives  rise  to 
the  synijitoms  which  go  by  the  name  of  concussion  is  not  known. 
By  some  it  is  believed  that  they  depend  on  the  mere  shock  to  the 
brain — that  there  is  some  vibration  or  molecular  disturbance  of  its 
particles,  or  ameiuia  of  its  substance  induced  by  sjiasm  of  the  small 
arteiies,  and  that  the  shock  may  prove  fatal  in  this  way  without 
ail}'’  lesion  being  discovered  after  death.  Generally,  however,  a 
slight  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  brain,  or  punctiform  extravasa¬ 
tions  of  blood  in  its  substance  have  been  found,  and  to  such  some 
attribute  the  symptoms  of  concussion.  In  the  few  cases  that  have 
been  immediately  fatal  after  a  blow  on  the  head  without  any 
obvious  lesion  having  been  discovered  in  the  brain,  the  post-mortem 
examination  has  been  mifortunately  incomplete.  Hence  it  is  main¬ 
tained  by  those  who  hold  that  there  is  always  au  obvious  lesion, 
that  death  in  these  cases  might  have  resulted  from  other  mischief, 
such  as  fractui-e  of  the  cervical  spine. 

Sgiiqjtoms. — Concussion  may  be  divided  into  two  stages;  1.  In¬ 
sensibility;  2.  Reaction.  1.  The  first  comes  on  immediately 
on  the  receiijt  of  injui’y ;  it  may  be  quite  transitory,  the  patient 
merely  losing  consciousness  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  recovering 
completely  ;  or  it  may  last  for  a  few  hoiu’s  or  a  few  days  or  even 
longer.  The  patient  lies  in  an  unconscious  condition,  but  can  be 
I’oused  momentarily  on  shaking  him,  or  shouting  in  his  ear.  There 
is  loss  of  all  power  of  motion ;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  fluttering,  often 
frequent ;  the  respii’ations  are  shallow,  and  quiet  or  sighing  ;  and 
the  smi'ace  is  cold,  often  clammy,  the  temperaBu-e  sometimes  being 
as  low  as  97  or  9(1.  The  pui)ils  are  variable,  but  sensitive  to  light. 
The  sphincters  are  often  relaxed  at  the  time  of  injmy,  allowing  the 
involuntary  passage  of  faeces  and  urine,  but  are  not  paralysed. 
This  condition,  after  lasting  for  a  variable  time,  usually  passes 
gradually  into  the  second  stage — that  of  reaction ;  or  symptoms  of 
compression  or  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  may  come  on  without 
the  patient  recovering  consciousness.  2.  The  second  stage,  or  that 
of  reaction,  is  marked  by  a  gradual  return  to  consciousness,  and  is 
usually  preceded  by  vomiting,  which  is  therefore  regarded  as  a 
favom-able  omen.  The  skin  becomes  warm,  tho  pulse  increased  in 
frequency,  and  the  temperature  slightly  raised.  These  sjunptoms 
commonly  teiininate  in  complete  convalescence,  or  they  maj'  rim 
into  those  of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  At  times,  however,  the 
patient  may  relapse  into  a  state  of  imconsciousness  and  die,  or 
certain  impainnents  of  brain  function  may  remain. 

The  remote  effects  of  concus.sion  may  bo  enumerated  as  headache, 
confusion  of  thought,  mental  irritability,^  impaired  virility,  oi)fic 
neiuitis  and  atrophy,  ojiilepsy,  or  even  insanit}'.  These  after- 
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effects  are  more  likely  to  occur-  if  tliere  is  an  iulrerited  predisposi¬ 
tion  to  nervous  diseases,  and  appear  to  be  brought  on  by  er^cite- 
meiit,  abuse  of  stimulants,  or  excesses  in  diet.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  brain  has  been  examined  after  death,  but  no  organic  lesion 
has  been  found. 

Treatment.— Ih.Q  chief  indication  is  to  restore  the  cerebral  func¬ 
tions  by  promotuig  the  cerebral  circulation,  taking  care  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  too  violent  a  reaction.  Thus  the  patient  .should  be  placed  at 
perfect  rest ;  warmth  applied  to  the  siu-face  by  means  of  blankets, 
hot  bottles,  and,  if  necessai-j-,  by  friction  ;  and  small  cpiantities  of 
diffusible  stimulants,  as  ammonia  or  warm  tea,  administered. 
Alcohol  should  not  as  a  nde  he  given.  ^Vllen  reaction  has  come 
on,  inflammation  must  be  warded  off  by  gentle  pui’gatives,  low  diet, 
and  the  avoidance  of  stimulants  and  of  mental  exei-tion. 

CoJirRES.siON  OF  THE  BRAIN  may  be  caused  by :  1 .  A  fragment 
of  de2n’essed  bone ;  2.  Extravasatod  blood ;  3.  Pus,  or  other 

inflammatory  jiroducts  ;  and  4.  A  foreign  body,  such  as  a  bullet. 

The  sujna  of  comin-ession,  i.e.,  of  iiressiu-e  on  the  brain,  vary 
according  as  the  compression  is  made  over  a  wide  area  or  is  localized 
to  a  jjarticiilar  jiiH’t.  Thus,  when  the  jR’^ssure  is  disused  over  a 
considerable  j^ortion  of  the  brain,  the  jjatient  lies  in  a  completely 
unconscious  state,  and  cannot  be  roused  either  bj^  shouting  in  his 
ear  or  by  shaking  him.  The  exti-emities  on  one  or  both  sides  are 
jjaralysed ;  the  face  is  livid,  at  times  flushed  ;  the  temjjeratm-e  is 
usually  low,  but  at  times  raised ;  the  jml^e  is  full  and  slow,  often 
not  boating  more  than  40  to  the  minute ;  the  respiration  is  slow, 
laboured,  and  stertorous,  i.e.,  a  jieculiar  noise  is  made  dm-ing 
exph-ation  by  the  flajijiing  of  the  jiaralysed  soft  palate  ;  the  cheeks 
and  lips  jmff  out  at  each  ex^iu-ation  in  consequence  of  jiaralysis  of 
the  buccinator  and  muscles  of  the  lips  ;  the  pu^iils  are  fixed  (he.,  the 
iris  does  not  resjiond  to  light),  and  may  he  either  dilated  or 
contracted,  or  one  may  be  dilated  and  the  other  contracted ;  the 
urine  is  at  first  retained  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  bladder,  but  afterwards  di-ibbles  away  as  the  bladder  becomes 
over-distended  and  will  hold  no  more  ;  the  fmces  jiass  involuntarilj^ 
in  consequence  of  jiaralysis  of  the  sjihincters  ;  at  times  there  are 
violent  convulsions.  "Wlien  on  the  other  hand  the  pressui-e  is 
tocalized  the  coma  is  usually  less  jn-ofound,  the  imjiil  on  one  side 
only  may  be  fixed  and  the  jiaralysis  may  bo  limited  to  one  side, 
jiossibly  to  an  arm  or  leg,  or  to  one  side  of  the  face,  or  there  may  be 
convulsive  twitching  of  certain  muscles  or  of  a  limb.  The  com- 
jiression-symjitoms  may  gradually  deeiien  till  the  ^latient  dies  ;  or 
he  may  recover  on  the  removal  of  the  cause,  e.g. ,  a  jiiece  of  bone  or 
a  clot  of  blood. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  the  compression  will  rest  on  tho  fact 
that  when  due  to  bone  or  blood  tho  symptoms  come  on  within 
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twenty-four  liours  of  tlio  injury,  generally  drrectlj^  if  due  to  bone, 
or  after  a  brief  interval  of  consciousness  if  due  to  blood ;  but  not 
till  three  or  foru  days  after  the  injiuy  if  due  to  tbe  pressui’e  of 
inflammatoiy  exudation  or  of  pus,  in  wliicb  case,  moreover,  they  are 
preceded  by  signs  of  inflaiumatiou.  Where  tbe  signs  are  general, 
as  given  above,  tbe  injury  usually  depends  upon  tlie  pressure  of 
extravasated  blood  on  some  of  tbe  central  iiortions  of  tbe  brain 
following  upon  laceration  of  tbe  brain-substance,  or  upon  general 
inbammatiou  of  tbe  brain  or  its  membranes.  But  when  tbe  signs 
are  those  of  local  pressure  on  tbe  surface  of  tbe  brain,  tbe  lesion 
will  probably  be  due  to  a  depressed  portion  of  bone  or  a  cbcum- 
scribed  exti’avasation  of  blood  between  tbe  bone  and  dru'a  mater,  or 
a  collection  of  pus  either  between  tbe  bone  and  dura  mater  or  m  tbe 
cortical  substance  of  tbe  brain. 

The  treatment  will  necessarily  depend  upon  tbe  cause  of  tbe  com¬ 
pression.  Thus  a  depressed  fragment  of  bone  should  be  removed 
(see  depressed  fracture),  a  clot  between  tbe  bone  and  diu-a  mater  let 
out  by  the  trephine,  and  a  cbcimiscribed  collection  of  pus  between 
tbe  bone  and  drua  mater,  or  in  the  membranes  or  brain,  also  evacu¬ 
ated  by  tbe  treplune.  But  wbeu  tbe  compression  depends  upon 
exti’avasated  blood  in  tbe  subdural  or  .subarachnoid  space  or  sub¬ 
stance  of  tbe  brain,  or  upon  a  general  inflammation  of  tbe  brain 
and  its  membranes,  no  surgical  procedure  is  of  any  avail.  In  any 
case,  therefore,  tbe  first  point  to  consider  in  regard  to  treatment  is 
whether  tbe  compression  of  tbe  brain  is  due  to  a  removable  cause, 
or  to  one  that  is  beyond  tbe  reach  of  sui-gery. 

Extuavasatiox  of  blood  in  tbe  cranium  may  occm-  1.  Be¬ 
tween  tbe  bone  and  dimi  mater ;  2.  In  tbe  subdmul  space;  3.  In 
tbe  subarachnoid  space  ;  and  4.  In  tbe  substance  of  tbe  brain. 

1.  Blood  hetween  the  hone  and  dura  mater  [suhcranial  extravasation) 
is  generally  due  to  rupture  of  tbe  middle  meningeal  artery,  espe¬ 
cially  its  anterior  branch,  and  is  commonly  associated  with  a  fissru-ed 
fracture  extending  across  the  luie  of  tbe  artery.  At  times  it  is  due 
to  a  wound  of  tbe  lateral  sinus  or  a  laceration  of  some  of  tbe  small 
vessels  which  run  from  tbe  dura  mater  into  tbe  bone.  Tbe  blood  is 
usually  extravasated  in  large  quantities,  widely  separating  the  dm-a 
mater  from  tbe  bone,  and  producing  severe  compression  of  tbe  brain. 
Should  tbe  patient  survive,  tbe  blood  may  become  organized  or  ab¬ 
sorbed. 

2.  Subdural  extravasation  is  due  to  ruptiue  of  capillary  vessels, 
and  is  very  common  in  severe  bead  mjiuies.  Tbe  blood  usually 
extends  widely  over  tbe  surface  of  tbe  arachnoid,  and,  if  tbe  patient 
survive,  may  become  absorbed  or  organized,  forming  a  false  mem- 
braue,  and  in  some  cases  a  blood-cyst. 

3.  Subarachnoid  extravasation  is  general^  associated  vith  con¬ 
tusion  or  laceration  of  the  braui.  The  blood  may  spread  v  idcli , 
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find  may  become  absorbed,  but  does  uot  as  a  laile  become 
organized. 

4.  Blood  in  the  hrain  substance  {intracerehrul  extravasation)  is  tbe 
result  of  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  brain,  with  ruptui'e  of  tbe 
small  vessels.  Wben  tbe  laceration  is  extensive,  it  is  usually 
fatal ;  but  should  the  patient  sui-vive,  the  blood  may  undergo 
changes  similar  to  those  of  an  ordinary  apoplectic  clot,  or  niay 
break  down  into  pus  [cerebral  abscess). 

The  symptoms  of  intracranial  extravasation  are  those  of  com- 
jDression  of  the  brain,  but  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
blood  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  extravasated.  The  diag¬ 
nosis  may  be  more  or  less  obscured  bj’  the  presence  of  concomitant 
injiuy  to  the  brain.  1.  AMien  the  blood  is  between  the.  hone  and  dura 
mater  the  patient,  to  take  a  typical  case,  is  concussed  at  the  time  of 
the  injiu’y,  recovers  from  the  concussion,  and  is,  perhap.s,  rational ; 
then  as  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  more  forcible  and  blood  is 
poured  out  fi'om  the  wounded  vessel,  he  grows  famt  and  sinks  into 
a  state  of  coma.  The  coma  gradually  deepens,  and  he  usually  dies 
in  from  a  few  hoiu’s  to  a  few  days  after  the  injuiy  with  signs  of 
profound  compression  of  the  brain.  The  paralysis  at  first  is  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  injury,  but  may  become  general  as  the  blood 
extends  over  the  sui-face  of  the  brain.  The  impil  on  the  side  of  the 
injui’y  may  at  first  react  to  light,  but  becomes  dilated  and  fixed  as 
the  blood  extends  to  the  base  and  presses  on  the  third  nerve.  At 
times  the  eyeball  may  protrude  owing  to  the  iiressure  upon  the 
cavernous  sinus.  A'eiy  occasionally  reflex  convulsions,  also  on  the 
side  of  the  injuiy,  may  be  set  up  by  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
dura  mater.  If  a  fissured  fracture  is  present,  there  may  be  some 
fulness  externally  from  the  escape  of  blood  througli  the  fissure. 
2.  ^Yhen  the  blond  is  in  the  subdural  space,  signs  of  comiu'ession 
may  be  present ;  but  there  are  no  special  symptoms  by  wliich  it  can 
be  diagnosed,  or,  indeed,  at  times  distingui.shed  from  blood  between 
the  bone  and  dm-a  mater.  Irritability  of  temper,  headache,  or 
convulsions  coming  on  some  time  after  the  injury,  arc^  said,  how¬ 
ever,  to  imbeate  it.  3.  YTien  the  blood  is  heiaudh  the  arachuoid  in 
quantities  sutficient  to  cause  comiiression,  it  will  probably  bo 
associated  with  severe  laceration  of  the  brain,  and  the  jjatient  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  regain  consciousness.  There  are  no  special  symptoms 
by  which  blood  in  this  .situation  can  be  diagnf)sed  (see  Laceration  of 
Brain).  4.  When  the  blood,  is  in  the  brain  substance  it  produces 
symptoms  which  cannot  be  distingui.shed  from  those  of  apoplexy, 
except  perhaps  by  the  history  of  the  injiuy,  and  not  always  theii, 
as  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  patient  first  fell 
and  thus  injured  his  brain  causing  effusion  of  blood  into  its  sub¬ 
stance,  or  whether  a  vessel  first  gave  way,  and  the  fall  was  the 
consequence  of  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  brain. 
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Treatment. — "Wlie]!  it  is  clear  that  tlio  liromorrhage  is  from  the 
michlle  meningeal  artcrj*,  and  it  apjjears  probable  that  no  other 
serious  injury  of  the  brain  has  been  received,  the  trephine  should 
be  applied  for  the  pm'pose  of  removing  the  clot  and  seciuing  the 
bleecbng  vessel.  The  situation  of  the  artery  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  beliind  the  external  angular  process  of  the  orbit,  and  over  this 
spot  a  crown  of  bone  should  be  removed.  The  dark  clot  wliich  now 
protrudes  at  the  opening  should  be  turned  out  by  some  form  of 
scoop,  and  if  the  bleeding  artery  is  then  seen,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  tie  or  twist  it,  or  to  compress  it  by  plugging  the  groove  in 
the  bone  in  which  it  lies  with  a  piece  of  aseptic  wax  or  wood.  If 
the  bleeding  point  cannot  be  reached,  more  bone  may  be  cut  away. 
If,  however,  on  the  removal  of  the  clot,  the  brain  does  not  expand, 
and  the  hmmorrhage  is  so  profiise  that  the  wounded  artery  cannot 
be  seen,  the  external  or  common  carotid  arterj'  maj'  be  compressed 
or  tied,  and  ice  aijplied  to  the  side  of  the  head.  AVhen  no  blood  is 
found  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater,  but  the  dura  mater  itself 
is  bluish  in  colour,  does  not  pulsate  with  the  brain,  and  bulges  into 
the  tre])hine  hole,  indicating  the  presence  of  blood  beneath  it,  an 
incision  should  be  made  through  it  and  the  blood  let  out.  Great 
care  must  subsequently  be  taken  to  keep  the  wound  aseptic.  Ifor 
haemorrhage  on  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  siu’gical 
interference  is  not  permissible ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  treat  the 
case  as  one  of  ordinary  apoplexy  fiom  cerebral  hremorrhage,  i.c., 
by  free  pui'ging,  cold  t(j  the  head,  hot  bottles  to  the  feet,  &c. 

CoxTUSiox  OR  BRtnsiXG  OF  THE  BRAix  may  be  due  to  any 
severe  violence,  and  may  occur'  with  or  without  injm-y  of  the  scalp 
or  cranial  bones.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  laceration  of  the 
brain  substance  and  of  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid.  The  bruising 
may  be  general  or  circumscribed.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  occur 
immediately  beneath  that  part  of  the  cranirmi  to  which  the  violence 
was  appbed,  or  on  the  opposite  part  of  the  braui,  the  brain  being  as 
it  were  dashed  by  the  violence  of  the  blow  against  the  cranial  wall 
furthest  from  the  part  of  the  skull  to  which  the  force  was  apjdied. 
Like  bruises  of  other  soft  tissues  it  is  attended  by  extravasation  of 
blood  from  ruptm-e  of  the  smaller  vessels.  It  may  termiiiate  in 
absorption  of  the  blood  and  healing  of  the  bruised  parts,  or  in 
general  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  or  in  local 
inflammation  and  cerebral  abscess.  The  siimpioms  are  generally 
obsetu-ed  by  those  of  concussion  or  compression,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  an  accurate  ebagnosis  can  be  made.  Irritabibty,  restlessness, 
and  spasms  of  certain  muscles,  when  a  motor  centi-e  is  injured,  are 
said,  however,  to  point  to  contusion.  The  chief  indication  for 
treatment  is  to  prevent  the  occiu'rence  of  inflammation  of  the  brain 
(see  p.  323). 

IjACERATIOX  of  the  BRAIX  may  occur  with  or  without  fracture 
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or  other  injury  of  the  skull.  The  laceration  is  most  common  in  the 
anterior  jiart  of  the  frontal  and  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe, 
owing  in  part  to  the  unevenness  of  the  base  of  the  skull  on  which 
these  lobes  rest,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  l)ack  and  the 
top  of  the  head  are  most  exposed  to  injury,  the  brain,  as  in  con¬ 
tusion,  being  generally  lacerated  on  the  side  of  the  head  directly 
opposite  to  that  on  which  the  force  is  received.  At  times,  however, 
the  brain  is  lacerated  dunctly  beneath  that  joart  of  the  skull  to 
which  the  force  is  aj)j)lied.  Laceration  may  also  be  caused  by  a 
fragment  of  bone,  as  in  depressed  or  punctured  fractui’e,  or  by  the 
passage  of  a  bullet  or  the  thrust  of  a  sword  through  the  orbit  or  nose. 

PatlwJngy. — The  laceration  may  be  slight  or  very  extensive,  and 
is  generally  accompanied  bj’-  more  or  less  bruising  of  the  suiTonud- 
ing  brain-tissue  and  extravasation  of  blood  over  its  surface.  The 
jDia  mater  is  also  lacerated,  and  where  the  injury  is  produced  by  a 
fragment  of  bone  the  dm-a  mater  is  likewise  torn,  and  in  some 
cases,  large  ijortions  of  the  lacerated  brain  may  protrude  through 
the  skiill.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  is  bable 
to  follow,  and  to  assiune  a  septic  character,  and  spread  widely  if 
there  is  an  external  wound  wliich  has  not  been  kept  aseptic. 
Hhould  the  patient  recover,  cicatrmation,  with  adhesion  of  the 
membranes,  occiu's,  the  extravasated  blood  in  the  meantime  under¬ 
going  the  changes  already  described. 

The  symptoms  vary.  At  times  tliere  may  be  none,  although  a 
considerable  mass  of  brain  tissue  is  protruding  through  a  fractm-e 
in  the  skull.  Or  they  may  be  obscured  by  signs  of  concussion,  or, 
if  much  blood  has  been  extravasated,  by  those  of  compression. 
There  are  no  signs  pathognomonic  of  laceration  of  the  lirain,  Imt 
convulsions,  localized  spasms  or  paralysis,  long-continued  insensi¬ 
bility  without  coma,  and  the  collection  of  symptoms  known  as 
cerebral  irritation,  point  to  such  an  injury.  The  symptoms  of 
cerehraJ  irritation  may  be  described  as  follow.s The  patient  Lies  in 
a  torpid  or  semi-conscious  condition,  coiled  up  on  one  side,  with  his 
limbs  in  a  general  state  of  flexion.  If  spoken  to  he  evinces  great 
iiTitabibty  of  temper,  answering  momentarily  and  sharply,  perhaiis 
shaking  himself,  and  then  relapses  into  liis  torjiid  state.  liis  pupils 
are  contracted,  his  eyes  closed,  but  his  pulse,  temiiorature,  and  re¬ 
spirations  are  normal.  Is  there  any  way  of  loraliziixj  the  seat  of  the 
laceration  where  no  external  injury  exists  '?  “If  a  patient  receive  a 
blow  upon  the  head,  and  it  is  found  that  locabzed  paralvsis  is 
present,  we  conclude  that  there  exists  a  laceration  of  some  severitv 
in  the  cortical  centre  coiTesponding  to  the  muscles  imi)licated  If 
abnost  immeebately  after  the  injury  there  is  a  distinct  spasm 
affecting  a  localized  group  of  muscles — a  monosjiasm — we  conclude 
that  huimorrhage  is  going  on  from  the  lacerated  brain  substance  or 
breaking  down  the  tissue  of  the  centre  corre.sponding  to  the  affected 
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muscles.  If  tlie  monospasm  extends,  first  affecting  one  side  of  the 
body,  and  finally  both  sides,  so  that  the  attacks  assume  the  form  of 
true  epileptic  fits,  it  is  probable  the  extra vasated  blood  is  extending 
over  the  sm-face  of  the  brain  and  irritating  more  or  less  widely  the 
whole  motor  area”  {Erichsm).  Should  there  be  motor  aphasia,  a 
lesion  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution 
{Broca’s  convolution)  is  indicated  (Fig.  113,  n).  Should  there  bo 
facial  spasm  or  paralysis,  a  lesion  of  the  lower  third  of  the  ascend¬ 
ing  fi'ontal  and  the  contiguous  part  of  the  i^ostcrior  end  of  the 
second  frontal  convolution  is  probably  present  (Fig.  113,  Fh  F"). 
Should  there  be  paralysis  of  the  arm — a  bracliial  monoplegia — the 
middle  portion  of  the  ascencbng  frontal  and  the  contiguous  part  of 
the  ascending  iiarietal  on  the  other  side  of  the  fissure  of  Eolando 
are  probablj'  affected  (Fig.  113,  n'  and  p').  Should  there  be  paralysis 
of  the  lower  limb,  the  lesion  jirobably  involves  the  Tipper  end  of  the 
ascending  panetal  and  the  superior  parietal  lobule  l;i'iug  beliind  it, 
as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  (Fig.  113,  p'  and  P-). 

lirielly,  therefore,  a  cortical  lesion  may  be  distinguished  from  a 
central,  as  follows : — In  the  cortical  lesion  the  paralysis,  although 
it  may  occur'  immediatelj'  after  the  accident,  often  does  not,  appear 
for  some  time.  It  is  incomplete  and  localized,  and  probably  affects 
onlj'  one  limb  or  a  single  group  of  muscles.  In  the  antral  lesion, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  paralysis  occru's  immediately  after  the 
injiuy;  it  is  more  complete  and  extensive,  and  the  whole  of  one 
side,  at  least,  will  probably  bo  paralysed. 

The  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  prevention  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  way  already  described.  If  there  is  a  wound,  with  pro- 
ti-nsion  of  the  brain,  the  contused  and  proti'uded  portions  and  any 
fragments  pressing  upon  or  penetrating  the  brain  substance  .shoidd 
be  removed,  the  wound  cleansed  with  antiseptics,  the  scalp  replaced, 
and  its  union  by  the  fii'st  intention  sought.  In  the  case  of  a  giui- 
shot  wound  the  bullet  should  bo  removed  if  it  can  easily  be  got  at, 
otherwise  it  should  be  left  in  situ.  Where  there  is  no  wound,  but 
signs  of  local  utitation  or  of  compression  of  the  cortical  motor  area 
from  blood- extravasation,  the  indications  are  to  trephine.  The 
guide  to  the  spot  for  perforation  is  the  line  of  the  fissure  of  Eolando 
on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  localized  .spasm  or  paralysis. 
This  line  may  be  found  in  various  ways.  M.  Lucas-Championniere 
employs  the  following  method  (see  Fig.  114): — He  first  finds  the 
bregma,  i.e.,  the  spot  where  the  coronal  joins  the  .sagittal  suture, 
by  carrying  a  line  directly  over  the  vertex  from  one  external  audi¬ 
tory  meatus  to  the  other.'  The  upper  end  of  the  Eolandic  fissure  is 
situated  about  2  inches  behind  the  bregma.  The  lower  end  of  the 
fissiue  corresponds  to  a  spot  2^  inches  behind  the  external  angulai 
jirocess  and  about  1  inch  above  it.  A\  o  have  alreadj  seen  that  the 
coitical  motor  centres  are  grouped  around  the  Eolandic  fi.'^.sure.  If 
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therefore  there  is  general  hemiplegia,  the  perforation  should  be 
made  over  the  midcLle  of  the  Line ;  if  paralysis  of  the  arm  and  leg, 


Fig.  113. —The  cerebral  convolutions;  R,  fissure  of  Rolando;  F^,  ascending 
frontal  convolution  ;  P',  ascending  parietal  convolution  ;  F',  F-,  F^,  supe¬ 
rior,  middle,  and  inferior  frontal  convolutions  ;  S  F,  superior  flontal  sulcus  ; 
I  F,  inferior  frontal  sulcus  ;  S,  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  S",  anterior  limb  of 
fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  S'",  posterior  limb  of  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  P-,  superioj- 
parietal  convolution  ;  P\  sinjra-marginal  convolution  ;  P*,  angular  convo¬ 
lution  ;  1  P,  inter-parietal  fissure  ;  T  S*,  T  S^,  T  S^,  superior,  middle,  and 
inferior  temporo-spbenoidal  convolutions ;  B,  Broca’s  convolution  ;  P", 
parieto-occipital  fissure  ;  0*,  O’,  0^,  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  occipital 
convolutions. 

(After  Lucas-Championniere  and  Eriebsen, ) 


Fig.  114. — The  situation  of  the  line  of  Rolando. 


over  the  upper  part  of  the  Hue;  if  iiaralysis  of  the  arm  only,  in 
ront  of  the  middle  thu’d  of  the  line ;  if  aphasia,  below  and  a  little 
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in  front  of  the  line  on  the  left  side  of  the  head ;  if  there  is  paralysis 
of  the  leg  alone,  behind  the  upper  thii'd  of  the  hue ;  if  paralysis  of 
the  arm  and  face,  in  front  of  the  lower  third  of  the  line ;  if  paralysis 
of  the  ann  and  aphasia,  or  paralysis  of  the  face  and  aphasia,  below 
and  in  front  of  the  line. 

Intracrani.\l  infl.amsiation,  though  at  times  it  may  remain 
localized  either  to  the  membranes  [meniiigiiis)  or  to  the  brain 
{encephahtis),  more  often,  in  whatever  way  it  begins,  spreads  from 
the  one  to  the  other  {■meuingo-encephalitis). 

Cause. — Wounds  of  the  scalp ;  contusions  or  fr’actures  of  the 
bone ;  concussion,  contusions,  lacerations,  and  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  brain. 

Pathology. — It  may  be  acute  or  chronic:  septic  and  diffuse,  or 
simj)le  and  circumscribed.  Acute  inflammation  may  begin  in  the 
dui'a  mater,  and  remain  confined  to  that  membrane  {pachymeningitis) 
or  spread  inwards  to  the  other  membranes  and  the  brain ;  or  it  may 
begin  in  the  brain,  but  then  seldom  spreads  fru’ther  outwards  than 
the  i^ia  mater  {leptomeningitis).  'VWien  it  begins  iu  the  bone  or  in 
the  dm’a  mater  it  is  at  first  circiunscribed,  the  inflammatoiy  pro¬ 
ducts,  and,  should  supinuation  occur,  the  pus,  being  confined 
between  the  bone  and  diua  mater.  Later,  the  inflammation  may 
spread  to  the  arachnoid,  and  thence  to  the  jiia  mater  and  surface  of 
the  brain,  diffusing  itself  widely  thi'ough  the  subdural  sjiace  and 
over  the  cerebral  cortex,  ^^^lea  it  begins  in  the  brain  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  result  of  a  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  cerebral  sub¬ 
stance,  and  may  remain  circumscribed,  and  eventuallj’-  end  iu  a 
cerebral  abscess,  or  spread  to  the  pia  mater  and  then  become  diffuse. 
It  seldom,  however,  involves  the  free  sm-face  of  the  arachnoid. 
The  post-mo7'tem  appearances  commonly  observed  are  increased  vas¬ 
cularity  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  an  exudation  of  greenish- 
yellow  lymiili,  and  distension  of  the  ventricles  with  a  serous  blood¬ 
stained  fluid ;  wliilst  the  grey -matter  is  of  a  reddish  hue,  soft  and 
diffluent,  and  the  white  more  abundantly  dotted  over  with  ‘  ‘  prmcta 
vasculosa  ”  than  natru'al.  In  the  chronic  form,  which  is  generally 
due  to  inflammation,  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  bone,  or  more  rarely 
to  a  brain-injiuy,  the  dura  mater  becomes  thickened  and  adherent 
to  the  bone,  the  arachnoid  thickened,  and  the  pia  mater  opaque  and 
indiu’ated,  so  that  when  removed  its  prolongations,  which  ibp  be¬ 
tween  the  convolutions,  can  be  pulled  out  without  tearing. 

The  symptoms  vary  according  as  the  inflammation  is  acute  or 
chronic,  di^ise  or  circumscribed ;  according  as  it  begins  in  the  dura 
mater  or  in  the  brain  and  pia  mater ;  and  according  as  it  involves 
the  vertex  or  base  of  the  brain.  The  general  symptoms  in  acute 
cases  are  in  the  early  stages,  fever,  pain  in  the  head,  generally  on 
the  same  side  as  the  wound  if  one  is  present,  intolerance  of  light 
and  soimd,  retching  with  probably  a  clean  tongue,  a  quick,  full 
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pulse,  flushed  face,  contracted  pupils,  violent  beating  of  the  caro¬ 
tids,  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  and  at  times  violent  deliidum. 
Later  the  symptoms  pass  into  those  of  comjiression,  the  pupils 
becoming  dilated  and  fixed,  the  pulse  slow,  and  the  breathing  ster¬ 
torous.  Then  follow  paralysis,  stupor,  coma  and  death.  Eigors 
will  jirobahly  occui-  should  pus  form.  In  the  chronic  form  of 
inflammation  the  sjrmptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  the  acute,  but 
of  less  severity,  and  are  later,  as  a  rule,  in  making  their  appearance. 
Complete  recovery  may  have  apparently  taken  place,  or  there  may 
have  been  headache  or  iiTitability  of  temper  previous  to  the  symp¬ 
toms  setting  in.  Is  there  any  ivay  of  localizing  the  inflammation  ? 

1.  If  ten  to  twenty  days  have  elapsed  since  the  injmy;  if  the 
onset  of  the  sj-mptoms  is  sudden,  though  preceded  perhaps  by  some 
headache;  if  there  is  a  puffy  swelling  over  the  seat  of  injury,  due 
to  the  separation  of  the  pericranium  from  the  bone  by  serous 
effusion ;  if  the  bone,  should  it  be  exposed,  looks  dry,  white,  and 
discolom-ed,  or  the  wound  unhealthy;  and  if  the  paralysis  is 
localized, — the  inflammation  is  probably  between  the  bone  and 
dm-a  mater,  and  if  a  rigor  has  occm-red,  pus  has  probably  formed. 

2.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  apparent  injmy  of  the  scalp  or 

bone ;  if  the  patient  has  had  concussion  ;  and  if  the  symptoms  set 
in  a  few  hom’s  after  the  injmy, — the  inflammation  is  probably  in 
the  brain  or  jua  mater,  where  it  has  arisen  in  consequence  of 
increased  vascularity  following  the  concussion.  Or  if  thesymjitoms 
come  on  aborrt  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the  injury,  when  it  had 
apparently  been  recovered  fr-om,  the  inflammation  wiU  probably  be 
also  in  the  brain  or  pia  mater,  brrt  in  this  case  due  to  contusion  or 
laceration  of  the  brain.  3.  If,  again,  the  sjanptoms  are  delayed 
some  weeks,  if  there  is  optic  nemitis  or  symptoms  of  distm-bance 
of  one  or  more  of  the  motor  areas,  the  inflammation  is  probably 
localized  to  some  portion  of  the  brain,  and  if  a  rigor  has  occurred 
a  cerebral  abscess  has  probably  formed.  ’ 

The  treatment  may  be  divided  into  the  preventive  and  the  ciu’a- 
tive.  The  former  consists  briefly  in  guarding  against  the  occmTence 
of  septic  changes  m  the  wound  if  one  is  present,  and  in  preventing 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  by  the  means  abeadv 
m^cated  (see  p.  310).  The  first  signs  of  inflammation  should  be 
actively  combated  by  a  calomel  pm-ge,  leeches  to  the  temples  and 
an  ice-bag  to  the  head ;  whilst  pain  should  bo  subdued  and  sleep 
promoted  by  the  cautious  use  of  opium.  The  cm-ative  treatment 
consists  in  evacuating  the  products  of  the  inflammation,  should 
such,  m  spite  of  the  preventive  treatment,  ensue.  Thus  if  there 
are  mgns  of  local  suppm-ation  between  the  bone  and  dui’a  mater 
the  ti-ephine  should  be  applied  over  the  seat  of  injmy,  or  if  one  is 
not  apparent,  over  the  motor  area  at  the  spot  indicated  by  locahzed 
paralysis  or  spasm.  If,  on  removing  the  bone,  the  dura  mater  is 
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seen  to  bulge,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  brain  cannot  be  felt,  the 
dui'a  mater  should  be  perforated,  and  if  pus  is  still  undiscovered, 
but  the  signs  of  suppuration  are  well  marked,  an  exploring  needle 
should  be  cautiously  passed  into  the  braiu-substance.  If  there  are 
signs  of  cerebral  abscess,  a  trephine  should  be  apjibed  over  the 
suspected  spot,  the  diu'a  mater  mcisod,  the  brain  carefully  punc- 
tiu’ed,  and  if  pus  is  discovered,  a  free  incision  made  to  let  it  out. 
If  the  suppiu-ation  appears  to  be  general  rather  than  local,  no 
operative  treatment  should  be  undertaken. 

Hernia  cerebri  is  a  protrusion  of  brain-substance  through  a 
hole  in  the  cranimn  and  dura  mater.  Cause.- — It  appears  to  be  due 
to  a  localized  swelluig  of  the  brain,  consequent  ujion  inflammation, 
and  may  occm-  after  any  injiuy  of  the  cranium  where  there  is  loss 
of  bone  and  a  wound  or  sloughing  of  the  dura  mater,  with  bruising 
or  laceration  of  the  brain.  Pathology. — ^The  protrusion  consists  of 
braiu-substance  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products  and  blood, 
and  is  the  result  of  the  inflammatory  swelling  finding  a  vent  ui  the 
only  possible  way  in  wliich  it  can  escajie,  viz.,  through  the  hole  in 
the  cranium.  The  effused  blood  is  due  to  the  rui)ture  of  the  ob¬ 
structed  cai)illaries,  consecpient  upon  the  protruding  mass  becoming 
constricted  by  the  margins  of  the  aportiu’e  thi'ough  which  it  is 
protruding.  At  times,  when  tlie  ruptm-e  of  the  capillaries  is  ex¬ 
tensive,  the  tmuoui'  consists  almost  entirely  of  clotted  blood. 
Signs. — The  hernia  appears  as  a  reddish-brown,  blood-stained, 
fungus-looking  mass,  overhanging  the  hole  in  the  cranium,  thi’ough 
which  it  has  protruded,  and  often  pidsating  synctronously  with 
the  brain.  Shoidd  the  inflammation  subside,  the  proti’usion  will 
gradually  recede,  and  the  patient  recover ;  but  shoidd  it  continue, 
the  hernia  will  increase  in  size,  and  as  more  and  more  of  the  brain 
is  involved,  the  patient  sinks  into  a  comatose  state  and  dies.  At 
times  the  protrusion  may  become  constricted  at  its  base,  and  slough 
away  and  the  parts  cicatrize ;  or  an  abscess  may  form  in  its  interior 
and  in  the  contiguous  i)art  of  the  brain,  and  death  result  fi’om 
cerebral  compression.  The  treatment  consists  in  attempting  to  allaj’^ 
the  inflammation  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  hernia,  by 
the  means  already  desciibed  in  Intracranial  Inflammation.  Former¬ 
ly,  pressui’e  on  the  protrusion,  shaving  it  off,  and  apidjdng  caustics, 
were  the  means  employed,  but  they  were  not  attended  with  success, 
and  are  now  discarded  as  imscientific.  Pressine  would  rather  tend 
to- cause  an  abscess  or  promote  inflammation  by  keeping  up  tension. 
The  hernia  itself  .should  bo  left  alone,  except  when  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  has  become  chronic,  when  well-regidatod  pressm-o  may  possibly 
promote  the  absorption  of  inflammatory  products  and  the  slu'inkiug 
and  recession  of  the  mass. 

Trephining  the  sicull  is  indicated  : — 1.  In  all  cases  of  pimc- 
turod  fi'acture.  2.  In  depressed  fracture  with  symptoms  of  com- 
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pression,  whetlier  simple  oi’  compoimcl.  3.  In  localized  extravasa¬ 
tions  of  blood  between  tbe  bone  and  diu’a  mater.  4.  In  intra¬ 
cranial  sujopnration  when  the  pus  is  cii’cumscribed  and  situated 
between  the  bone  and  dura  mater,  in  the  subdural  or  subarachnoid 
si)ace,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  5.  Por  the  removal  of  a 
bullet  lodged  in  an  accessible  situation  in  the  brain.  6.  Infi-actirre 
of  the  inner  table.  7.  In  epilei^sy,  mania,  and  continued  headache 
following  on  head-injruy.  S.  For  the  removal  of  a  cerebral 
tumom'.  9.  In  microceiDhaly  with  idiocy.  10.  In  compound 
depressed  fractm-e  without  symptoms,  in  which  the  fi-agments 
cannot  he  raised  by  the  elevator,  opinions  differ  as  to  the  proiniety 
of  trephining.  If  the  depression  is  considerable,  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  done,  as  .should  the  patient  escape  the  immediate  danger  of  intra¬ 
cranial  inflammation,  he  is  liable  to  certain  remote  effects  from  the 
irritation  of  the  depressed  fragments,  such  as  headache,  epilepsy, 
mania,  &c.  (see  Depressed  Fracture,  p.  310).  The  operation. — If  a 
woimd  of  the  scalp  exists,  it  should  be  enlarged,  othei-wise  a  large 
semi-circular  flaj)  of  the  scalp  should  bo  tm-ned  down,  so  that  when 
it  is  replaced  after  the  operation  the  trephiue-hole  is  completely 
covered.  The  pei-icranium  having  been  tm-ned  back  from  the  bone, 
the  trephine,  with  the  pin  profruded  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  should 
he  applied,  and  steadily  worked,  cloai-ing  the  teeth  from  time  to 
time  with  an  aseptic  sponge  or  the  brush  provided  for  the  pm-pose  in 
the  frephine-case.  A  good  groove  having  been  formed  in  the  bone, 
the  inn  should  be  withdi-awn.  When  the  diploe  is  reached,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  bone-dust  being  soft  and  red,  greater  caution 
must  be  used,  and  a  quill  or  probe  introduced  into  the  groove  at 
intervals  to  ascertain  whether  perforation  has  taken  place  at  any 
situation.  When  the  crown  of  bone  is  loose  it  should  bo  removed 
with  the  sequestrum  forceps,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  replace  it,  it 
should  be  kept  warm  in  some  weak  antiseptic  solution,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  operation,  cut  into  small  pieces  and  placed  in  the  hole, 
and  &e  flap  laid  down  over  it.  If  more  room  is  necessary,  the 
trephine  hole  may  be  enlarged  by  a  Hey’s  saw,  Hoffman’s  or  Keen’s 
forceps,  or  by  the  sm-gical  engine.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
stiictest  antiseptic  precautions  should  be  used  thi-oughout.  Thus, 
the  whole  scalii  shoidd  be  shaved,  and  washed  with  soap  and  hot 
water,  then  with  ether,  turpentine,  or  ammonia,  to  remove  all 
gi'ease,  and  afterwards  with  perchloride  of  mercm-y  or  other  anti¬ 
septic.  Healing  by  the  first  intention  .should  be  obt.ained  if  possible 
by  accm-ately  uniting  the  wound  except  perhaps  at  its  lowest  pai  t, 
which  may  be  left  open  for  dr.ainage,  and  by  appljdng  a  dry  anti¬ 
septic  dressing,  and  over  it  .an  ice-bag  to  prevent  inflammation, 
iho  trephine  should  not  bo  applied,  as  a  rule,  over  a  suture,  an  air 
or  venous  sinus,  or  over  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  unless  tho 
operation  is  undertaken  with  a  view  to  secure  that  vessel.  Tho 
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conical  trephine,  shown  in  Fig.  115,  will  be  found  a  safer  instru- 
rnent  than  that  in  ordinary  use,  as  with  it  the  dui’a  mater  is  less 
likely  to  be  injured,  and  the  handle  also  is  more  comfortable  to 
work  with.  It  can  now  be  had  with  a  metal  handle  and  the 
improved  button  pin.  Before  trephining  for  the  removal  of  a 
cerebral  tumoui’  morphia  should  be  given,  as  it  causes  conti'action 
of  the  small  blood-vessels,  and  so  has  a 
tendency  to  lessen  the  htemorrhage.  The 
anajsthetic,  however,  especially  if  chlorofonn 
is  chosen,  should  be  given  in  much  smaller 
quantities  when  the  patient  is  imder  the 
influence  of  morphia. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  FACE. 

Contusions  of  the  face  are  very  common. 
Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  “  black- 
e}'e,”  which  is  attended  with  exti’avasation  of 
blood  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  eye¬ 
lids.  The  swelling  is  often  ver}^  great,  the 
eye  being  completely  closed,  but  it  usually 
subsides  in  a  few  days.  Suppui-ation  occa¬ 
sionally  occui’s,  a  small  incision  then  becom¬ 
ing  necessary. 

Wounds  of-  the  face,  owing  to  the  great 
vascularity  of  the  parts,  readily  and  rapidly 
heal.  The  edges  of  the  wound  should  be 
approximated  as  accm-ately  as  possible,  espe¬ 
cially  when  near  the  eyelids,  where  there  is  danger  of  contraction, 
and  united  with  horse-hair  sutures.  If  quite  superficial  the  woimd 
may  then  be  sealed  with  collodion ;  but  if  deep  the  surfaces  should 
be  sujqiorted  by  hare-lip  pins  or  wire  sutures,  which,  however,  to 
prevent  scarring,  should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  houi-s. 
AVounds  attended  by  loss  of  substance  may  subsequently  requii’e  a 
plastic  operation.  * 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  nose. — Peas,  beads,  pebbles,  and  the 
like  are  sometimes  pushed  up  the  nose  by  childi-en,  where  they 
sooner  or  later  give  rise  to  irritation  and  a  muco-purulent  and  foetid 
discharge.  Indeed  the  presence  of  such  a  discharge  from  one 
nostiil  in  a  child  should  always  lead  the  sm'geon  to  make  a  careful 
search,  if  necessary  under  an  ansesthetio,  for  a  foreign  body.  The 
collar-stud  and  portion  of  lace  trimming  shown  in  Fig.  1161  removed 
from  the  nose  of  a  boy  aged  eight  years.  Ho  had  introduced  them  five 
years  ju'oviously,  and  they  had  remained  undetected  till  1  saw  him, 
the  discharge  having  been  looked  upon  as  catarrhal.  If  allowed  to 
remain,  foreign  bodies  may  cause  ulceration,  or  even  bone-disease. 


Fig.  11.5.  —  Conical 
trephine,  with  the 
author’s  improved 
handle- 
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They  can  generally  be  removed  by  forceps, 
curettes,  or  the  nasal  douche,  but  before  these 
are  used  the  patient  should  close  the  oiiposite 
nostril  and  forcibly  expire,  since  the  body  may 
often  bo  expelled  in  this  simple  way.  At  times 
they  have  to  be  pushed  back  into  the  pharynx, 
klilder  means  failing,  Eouge’s  operation  (see 
Diseases  of  Nose)  may  become  necessary.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  foreign  bodies  occa¬ 
sionally  enter  the  nose  from  behind  dui'ing 
vomiting. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  ear  should  be  re¬ 
moved  by  syi'inging  with  tepid  water,  and  no 
attempt  made  to  extract  them  with  instruments 
unless  their  natui-e  is  such  that  the  warmth  and 
moisture  of  the  part  may  cause  them  to  swell,  as 
is  the  case  with  peas.  Under  these  circumstances, 
some  of  the  various  aiu’al  curettes,  snares,  &c., 
devised  for  the  purpose  may  be  used,  but  with 
great  gentleness  and  aided  by  artificial  light,  the 
child,  if  unruly,  being  placed  under  an  antes- 
thetic.  If  a  rounded  body,  as  a  bead,  which  is 
ncapable  of  swelling,  does  not  come  awp,y  on 
sju'inging,  it  should  be  left  alone  for  the  time, 
as  it  win  subsequently,  by  setting  up  slight 
suppuration,  become  loosened,  and  can  then  be 
removed  by  again  using  the  sjuinge.  The  in¬ 
cautious  use  of  instruments  has  been  attended 
by  perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and 
even  followed  by  fatal  inti'acranial  inflammation. 
As  a  caution  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  has  ere  now  been  mistaken 
for  a  foreign  body  and  I'oughly  torn  out. 

Salivary  fistula  occasionally  re¬ 
sults  from  a  wound  of  Stemon’s  duct. 

It  is  known  by  a  small  fistulous  opening 
on  the  cheek  from  which  saliva  dribbles, 
especially  when  food  is  being  taken. 
Treatment.  —  Numerous  operations 
have  been  proposed  and  practised  for 
this  somewhat  troublesome  condition. 

The  principle  underlying  them  all  is, 
first  to  establish  a  free  opening  of  the 
duct  into  the  mouth,  and  then,  if  the 
external  opening  does  not  heal,  to  close 
it  by  a  plastic  operation. 


i 


Fio.  116. — Collar  stud  and 
lace  trimming  (exact  size) 
removed  from  the  nose. 
(St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
Museum.) 
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Fracttire  of  the  nasal  bones  is  always  tlie  result  of  severe 
direct  violence.  The  fractui’e  is  commonly  transverse  in  direction, 
and  is  often  comminuted  and  accompanied  by  much  displacement 
and  at  times  by  emphysema.  Occasionally  the  fracture  extends 
through  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  and  thence  to  the 
cribrifoi-m  plate.  Hence  it  may  be  complicated  by  subsequent  iu- 
llamniation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  Treatment. — The 
bones  .should  be  manipulated  into  position  by  the  fingers  exteimally 
and  by  a  director  passed  up  the  nostril,  or  by  the  dressing  forcei).s 
with  one  blade  within  and  oire  blade  outside  the  nose.  The  frag¬ 
ments  should  then  bo  retained  iir  position,  which  is  often  difficult,  bj" 
]iads  of  lint  and  strapping,  or  if  such  are  insufheieut,  by  some  form 
of  iroso  truss  such  as  the  author’s.  (See  Diseases  of  Nose.)  They 
unite  very  quickly  by  bony  callus.  The  septimi,  where  this  has 
been  deflected,  should  be  straightened,  so  as  to  supi)ort  the  depressed 
bones,  and  kept  in  place  by  ivory  plugs  passed  up  the  nostrils,  or 
by  other  suitable  retentive  apparatus.  "Where  the  fractm-e  has  rrot 
been  properly  redrreed  mrrch  deforanity  may  remain,  arrd  if  the 
septrrm  has  also  beerr  deflected,  corrsiderable  inconvenience  may  be 
felt  irr  corrseqrrence  of  obstruction  to  respiration  through  orre  or 
other  rrostril.  In  srrch  cases,  though  a  considerable  period  may 
have  elajisod  from  the  time  of  the  accident,  mrrch  rrray  be  dorre  by 
forcible  straighterring  to  remedy  the  deforrrrity  (see  Diseases  of  the 
Nose).  The  lateral  carfilagcs,  if  separated  from  the  nasal  bones, 
shorrld  be  carefrrlly  replaced,  as  if  this  jrrecaution  is  neglected  bttle 
can  subsequerrtly  be  done.  Where,  however,  they  are  merely 
laterally  deflected,  the  resulting  deforarrity  may  be  corTected  by  the 
use  of  a  reterrtive  apparatus. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  jaw,  or  of  the  rrralar  bone  with 
depression  of  the  zj'gomatic  arch  are  occasiorrally  met  with  in  severe 
smashes  of  the  face.  Thej^  are  often  impossible  to  rectif}q  and  con¬ 
siderable  deformity  frequently  remains.  Although  mrrch  com- 
mirrrrtiorr  may  occm’,  rrecrosis,  irr  consequerree  of  the  great  vascu¬ 
larity  of  these  parts,  rarely  results. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  is  nearly  always  due  to  severe  arrd 
dir-ect  violence.  The  fracture  may  extend  throrrgh  anj"  portiorr  of 
the  bone,  brrt  commonly  occurs  a  little  to  one  or  other  side  of  the 
sjunphysis,  the  line  of  fr’acture  being  then  usually  vertical.  Irr  this 
situation,  and  indeed  whenever  the  fracture  irrvolves  the  alveolar- 
border,  the  mrreorrs  rrrernbrane  of  tiro  grrms  is  torrr,  rerrderirrg  the 
if  actrrrc  compnrrnd.  It  rrnites,  however,  nearly  always  like  a  sinrple 
fractm-e.  There  is  not  as  a  rrrlo  much  displacemcrrt ;  brrt  when,  as 
occasiorrally  happerrs,  there  is  a  fractiu-o  on  both  sides  of  the  sym¬ 
physis,  the  cerrtral  por-tion  is  coirsiderably  depressed  by  the  action 
of  the  gerrio-hyoid  arrd  digastric  mrrscles.  Wherr  the  lirre  of  fr-actm-e 
extends  through  the  angle  or  ascendirrg  ramus,  the  fragments  are 
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held  in  apposition  by  the  masseter  on  the  outer,  and  the  internal 
pterygoid  on  the  inner  side.  The  fi-actui’e  may  occasionally  occur 
thi-ough  the  coronoid  process  or  the  neck  of  the  condyle.  In 
the  latter  situation  the  displacement  is  peculiar,  the  condyle  on 
the  injured  side  being  di-awn  forwards  and  inwards  by  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle  of  that  side,  while  the  rest  of  the  jaw  is  tilted  over 
towards  the  in j rued  side  by  the  action  of  the  opposite  external 
pterygoid,  which  is  thus  left  unopposed.  This  sign  is  of  some  im¬ 
portance  in  distinguishing  such  a  fracture  from  a  partial  di.slocation 
in  which  the  jaw  is  drawn  over  to  the  side  opposite  the  dislocation. 
Signs. — The  common  form  of  fractm-e  may  be  readily  distinguished 
by  pain  on  mastication,  dilbbliog  of  saliva,  some  uregularity  in 
the  line  of  the  teeth,  unnatural  mobility  of  the  fragments,  crepitus, 
and  a  rent  in  the  mucous  membrane  over  the  fractm'e.  Eractm-e 
thi'ough  the  angle  may  be  detected  by  crepi¬ 
tus  and  by  slight  mobility  of  the  fragments 
on  fii'mly  grasi^ing  the  ascending  ramus  and 
body  of  the  jaw.  Fractiue  through  the  neck 
may  be  known  by  the  peculiar  displacement 
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Fiq,  117. — Gutta-jiercha  splint  for  Fio.  118. — Dental  splint 

fractured  jaw.  (Bryant’s  Surgery. )  applied. 


before  alluded  to,  and  perhaps,  by  crepitus  on  manijnda- 
tion.  Treatment. — The  parts  should  be  placed  in  apjjosition 
and  kept  at  perfect  rest.  This  can  usually  be  done  by  a 
gutta-percha  splint  moulded  to  the  chin  (Fig.  117),  and  secured 
by  a  foiu-tailed  bandage  (Fig.  120).  All  movements  of  the 
jaw  must  be  avoided,  the  patient  being  fed  on  slops  introduced 
either  behind  the  last  molar  tooth  or  through  any  space  left  avail¬ 
able  by  the  loss  of  a  tooth.  In  placing  the  parts  in  apposition  some 
difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  consequence  of  a  displaced  tooth 
having  sHpped  between  the  fragments.  It  the  parts  cannot  be  kept 
in  place  by  the  simple  splint  above  mentioned,  they  must  be  secured 
either  by  drilling  the  fragments  and  wiring  them  together,  or  by 
means  of  the  dental  splint  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing 
(Fig.  118).  This  splint  consists  of  a  wue  frame  fitted  round  the 
back  and  front  of  the  tooth,  and  further  secured  by  transverse  wii’os 
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between  the  teeth.  One  of  the  more  elaborate,  so-called  interdental 
splints,  may  at  times  be  found  necessary.  Union  is  usually  accom¬ 
plished  in  four  or  five  weeks. 

Dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw. — This  accident  may  sometimes 
result  from  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  chin  with  the  mouth  open,  but 
more  frequently  occurs  fi’om  spasmodic  action  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscles  dui’ing  yawning.  When  both  condyles  are  dis¬ 
placed  the  dislocation  is  said  to  bo  complete ;  when  only  one  is 
(bsjilaced,  incomplete.  Nature  of  displacement.— Th.Q  cond5de  with 
the  interarticular  cartilage  is  di'awn  over  the  eminentia  articularis 
into  the  zygomatic  fossa,  where  it  is  finnly  held  by  the  contraction 
of  the  internal  pterygoid,  masseter,  and  temporal  muscles.  Signs. 
— The  mouth  is  widely  open  and  cannot 


Fig.  119. — Mechanism  of  reduction  of  a  dislocated  jaw.  f.  Cork  acting  as 
fulcrum.  The  dotted  lines  represent  the  masseter  and  temporal  muscles  — 
the  weight  to  be  overcome  by  the  hand  or  power. 

Fig.  120. — Tlie  four-tailed  bandage  applied.  (Bryant’s  Surgery. ) 

an  unnatui’al  hollow  is  felt  behind  each  condyle.  If  the  dislocation 
is  partial  the  symphysis  is  carried  over  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
hollow  is  felt  only  behind  the  dislocated  condyle.  Treatment. — The 
indications  are  to  overcome  the  contracted  muscles,  and  so  allow  the 
displaced  condyle  or  condyles  to  be  drawn  by  the  temporal  and  deep 
fibres  of  the  masseter,  the  retractors  of  the  jaw,  over  the  eminentia 
articularis  into  their  sockets.  A  cork,  or  the  thumbs,  wrapped  in  a 
towel  to  avoid  being  bitten,  should  be  placed  between  the  last  molar- 
teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  on  each  side  to  act  as  a  fulcrum 
whilst  pressure  is  made  in  an  upward  dir-ection  on  the  symphysis  by 
the  Surgeon’s  hands  on  tho  principle  of  a  lever  of  the  fir-st  order 
(Fig.  119).  Whilst  the  symphysis  is  thus  pushed  upwards  tho 
condyle  is  drawn  downwards,  the  weight,  represented  by  the  con- 
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tracted  muscles,  being  graduaUy  overcome.  _  As  soon  as  the  con¬ 
dyle  is  clear  of  the  eminentia  articularis  it  is  di-awn  back  mto  its 
place  with  a  snap  by  the  fibres  of  the  reti-actor  muscles.  At  times, 
in  consequence  it  would  appear  of  the  coronoid  process  being 
wedged  against  the  zygoma,  reduction  cannot  be  effected  in  this 
way.  Downward  and  backward  pressure  by  the  protected  thumbs 
will  then  generally  succeed.  A  four-tailed  bandage  (rig.  120) 
should  be  worn  for  a  fortnight  to  prevent  re-dislocation,  which  is 

very  liable  to  happen.  .  ,  ,  ,  t 

The  term  sublijxation  of  the  jaw  is  apphed  by  some  to  a  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  condyle  from  the  interarticular  cartilage  ;  by 
others  to  an  unnatural  slipping  forwards  of  the  interarticular 
cartilage  on  the  eminentia  articularis  in  consequence  of  ruptui-a  or 
elongation  of  the  ligaments.  The  latter  condition  is  most  frequently 
met  with  in  delicate  young  people.  The  condylo  catches,  and  the 
mouth  cannot  be  closed  for  a  second  or  two,  but  it  can  generally  be 
replaced  by  the  patient’s  voluntary  efforts  with  a  distinct  snap. 
Treatment. — If  counter-irritation  and  tonics  do  not  succeed  the  joint 
Tin  a  y  be  opened  and  the  cartilage  secured  in  position  by  sutures. 


injuries  of  the  neck,  including  the  entrance  of  foreign 

bodies  into  the  pharynx,  (ESOPHAGUS  AND  AIR-PASSAGES. 

Wounds  of  the  neck. — Superficial  wounds  call  for  no  special 
comment.  Oui-  attention  here  need  only  be  given  to  wounds  ()f  the 
front  of  the  neck,  which  are  generally  inflicted  either  with  homicidal 
or  suicidal  intent.  Such  wounds  are  usually  of  the  incised  variety, 
more  rarely  punctured.  They  may  be  situated  anywhere  between 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  top  of  the  sternum,  but  are  more  common  in 
the  laryngeal  region,  especially  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane. 
Suicidal  wounds  are  generally  made  obliquely  fr-om  left  to  right 
and  from  above  downwards,  but  may  be  transverse,  and  are  com¬ 
monly  deeper  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  These  facts  are 
explained  by  the  suicide  generally  using  the  right  hand,  and 
becoming  less  determmed  as  he  proceeds.  There  is  usually  but  one 
gash,  but  there  may  be  several,  and  again  the  gash  may  be  super¬ 
ficial,  or  it  may  be  deep,  even  extending  to  the  spine.  The  struc- 
trrres  involved  will  depend  upon  the  situation,  depth,  and  extent  of 
the  wound.  Thus,  1.  When  the  wound  is  made  above  the  hyoid 
bone  the  tongue  may  be  severed,  and  the  muscles  that  depress  the 
jaw  and  elevate  the  hyoid  bone  divided  together  with  the  lingual  or 
facial  arteries  and  hjqioglossal  nerve.  >Such  a  wound  will  gape 
widely,  and  may  open  into  the  mouth,  the  food  and  saliva  then 
escaping  freely  through  it.  2.  When  the  wound  is  through  the 
thyro-hyoid  membrane  the  pharynx  will  be  opened,  and  the 
epiglottis,  aryepiglottidean  folds  or  arytenoid  cartilages,  the  superior 
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thjTokl  aud  lingual  arteries,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  may 
be  cut  through.  The  wound  gapes  less  than  in  the  preceding  situa¬ 
tion,  but  allows  of  the  escape  of  food  and  saliva.  There  is  usually 
great  difScrdty  in  swallowing.  3.  When  the  wound  is  through  the 
cartilages,  the  vocal  cords  and  one  or  other  of  the  intrinsic  laryngeal 
muscles  may  be  divided,  with  consequent  loss  of  voice  ;  the  carti¬ 
lages  themselves,  moreover,  may  be  variously  displaced.  There  is 
as  a  rule  but  little  hoemorrhago.  4.  When  the  wound  is  made  below 
the  cricoid  cartilage  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  larynx,  the  inferior 
or  superior  thyroid  artery,  and  the  thyi’oid  and  anterior  jugular 
veins  may  be  wounded,  the  trachea  partly  or  entirely  cut  across, 
and  even  the  oesophagus  implicated. 

Wherever  the  wound  is  situated  the  carotid  arteries  generally 
escape  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  the 
deep  situation  of  the  carotids,  and  the  conti’action  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscles. 

Dangers. — The  immediate  dangers  are — 1.  Haemorrhage.  When 
the  carotid  artery  or  jugrdar  vein  is  wounded  death  is  generally, 
though  not  invariably,  instantaneous;  but  even  when  no  large 
vessel  is  implicated,  death  before  help  is  obtained  is  frequent  fi'om 
hmmorrhage  from  some  of  the  arteries  above  mentioned,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  jugular  vein,  &c.  2.  Obstruction  to  respiration  in  conse¬ 

quence  of  (a)  the  blood  entering  the  air-passages  in  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  than  the  patient  can  cough  up  ;  (?)),  the  lolling  back  of  the 
tongue  over  the  glottis;  (c),  the  displacement  of  the  cartilages; 
(d),  the  separation  of  the  divided  portions  of  the  trachea.  3. 
Entrance  of  aii'  into  the  veins  is  also  an  occasional  danger.  The 
subsequent  dangers  are—\.  OEdematous  laryngitis;  2.  Bronchitis 
and  broncho-pneumonia ;  3.  Inflammation  and  suppui'ation  of  the 
loose  tissues  of  the  neck  even  extending  to  the  mediastinmn  or 
plem-a,  and  still  later,  4.  Obsti-uction  of  the  air-passage  with  in¬ 
creasing  dyspnoea  or  loss  of  voice  from  (a),  constriction  dm-ing 
cicatrization,  or  (J),  formation  of  pronunent  granulations ;  and  5, 
QHsophageal  or  tracheal  fistula. 

Treatment. — The  haamoiThage  must  be  arrested ;  the  am-passages 
cleared  if  obsti-ucted  with  blood,  by  suction  if  necessary ;  and  arti¬ 
ficial  respiration  resorted  to  if  the  patient  has  already  ceased  to 
breathe.  If  the  tongue  or  epiglottis  is  divided  it  must  be  fixed  by 
sutures,  or  if  a  portion  of  the  epiglottis  is  loose  it  may  be  cut  off. 
The  wound,  unless  quite  superficial,  should  not  as  a  rule  bo  ap¬ 
proximated  by  suture  or  strapping,  but  by  position,  the  patient 
being  propped  up  by  pillows  and  the  head  bent  forwards.  The 
cai-tilagcs  of  the  larynx,  if  displaced,  may  be  brought  together  by 
suture,  as  may  also  the  trachea  if  divided.  Wlieii  the  oesophagus 
is  wounded  the  edges  may  be  united  by  suturing  the  muscular  coat, 
the  mucous  membrane  being  tiuiied  inwards,  and  the  patient  fed  by 
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a  tube  passed  thi'ougb  the  mouth  and  beyond  the  'wo’und,  or  at  first 
entirely  by  the  rectum.  Tracheotomy  may  have  to  be  performed  if 
respii’ation  is  embarrassed  by  displacement  of  the  laryngeal  carti¬ 
lages  or  by  oedema  of  the  glottis.  When  the  air-passages  are  opened 
the  precautions  described  under  Trcicheototny  must  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  lung-trouble.  Suppuration  must  be  watched  for,  and  free  exit 
given  to  pus  as  soon  as  detected. 

Contusion  of  the  laiynx  may  be  caused  by  blows  or  kicks  of  all 
kinds  and  manual  compression  as  in  garotting.  Symptoms. — Pain, 
esj)ecially  on  handling,  localized  swelling  or  ecchymosis,  alteration 
or  loss  of  voice,  and  shght  h;emoptysis  when  the  mucous  membrane 
is  lacerated.  Unless  there  is  much  bleeding  there  is  usuallj^  no 
dyspnoea,  though  this  may  subsequently  be  present  should  spasm 
or  oedema  of  the  glottis  supervene.  Severe  compression  of  the  larynx 
is  said  at  times  to  have  been  instantly  fatal  from  spasm  of  the  glottis. 
The  treatment  should  be  directed  towards  allaying  pain  and  prevent¬ 
ing  inflammation.  Thus,  a  lead  and  opium  lotion  or  an  ice-bag  may 
be  apphed  over  the  larynx,  and  all  attempts  at  speaking  prohibited. 
Should  signs  of  oedematous  laryngitis  appear,  leeches,  followed  by 
hot  fomentations,  may  be  placed  over  the  thjToid  cartilage,  whil.st 
scaiiflcation  of  the  glottis,  and  if  this  fails  and  suffocation  threatens, 
intubation  of  the  larynx  or  tracheotomy  must  be  performed. 

Subcutaneous  hubtube  of  the  tbaciiea  is  a  rare  accident, 
but  may  be  caused  by  any  violence  applied  to  the  neck.  It  is  at¬ 
tended  by  emphysema  and  dj".spnoca,  and  is  usually  rapidly  fatal. 
An  inci.sion  should  bo  made  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  and  an 
attempt  made  to  di-aw  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea  to  the  smface, 
and  to  pass  in  a  tracheotomy  tube. 

Pbactube  and  dislocation  of  the  hyoid  bone. — Fracture 
may  be  produced  by  any  violence  apphed  to  the  neck,  especially  a 
severe  grip.  The  fine  of  fi’actm’e  is  usually  about  the  jimction  of 
the  gi’eater  cornu  with  the  body,  but  may  occur  in  any  situation. 
The  usual  signs  are  jiain,  increased  on  handhng,  on  truning  the 
head,  and  on  moving  the  tongue ;  dysphagia  or  inability  to  swaUow ; 
hoarseness  or  aphonia;  a  sense  of  suffocation  on  iirotruding  the 
tongue  ;  mobility  of  the  fragments  and  crepitus ;  sometimes  cough 
and  dyspnoea ;  and  haemoptysis  when  there  is  laceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Treatment. — The  fragments  should  be  replaced 
by  the  forefinger  passed  through  the  mouth,  whilst  the  fingers  of  the 
other  hand  manipulate  the  bone  externally,  a  gag  and  chloroform 
being  msually  necessary.  The  parts  must  then  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet,  and  the  patient  fed  on  slops  passed  well  to  the  back  of  the 
tongue. 

What  has  been  desciibed  as  dislocation  of  the  hyoid  bone  aiipears 
rather  to  be  a  condition  of  the  parts  due  to  relaxation  of  the  liga¬ 
ments  attaching  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  hyoid  bone. 
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Fracture  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx. — The  fi-actui-e 
may  extend  through  either  the  thjToicl  or  the  cricoid  cai-tilage,  or 
through  both.  The  thjToid  alone  is  most  usually  fractm'ed.  Came. 
— Dii’ect  violence  applied  to  the  part,  such  as  a  blow  or  fall,  or  com¬ 
pression  with  the  hand,  as  in  garotting.  The  usual  si^jna  are  pain, 
increased  on  speaking,  on  swallowing,  and  on  handling ;  dyspnoea  ; 
cough ;  expectoration  of  frothy  blood,  and  later,  when  inflammation 
has  come  on,  of  offensive  jnis  ;  emphysema  when  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  is  injured  ;  great  swelling  and  ecchjnnosis  ;  and  on  examina¬ 
tion,  irregularity,  undue  prommence  or  flattening  of  the  cartilages, 
crepitus,  and  preternatiu’al  mobilit}’'. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  obstruction  to  the  resimation  in 
consequence  of — 1,  displacement  of  a  portion  of  cartilage  across  the 
laiynx ;  2,  spasm  of  the  glottis  from  irritation  of  the  fragments ; 
3,  entrance  of  blood  into  the  aii-passages ;  4,  swelling  from  sub¬ 
mucous  extravasation  of  blood ;  o,  oodematous  laryngitis ;  and  6, 
perichoncb'ial  abscess  and  necrosis  of  the  cartilage. 

Treatment. —  If  the  parts  arc  fauly  in  aiiposition  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  steady  them  with  a  bandage  and  suitably-shaped  pads  of 
luit.  But  when  there  is  serious  displacement  with  perforation  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  as  evidenced  by  severe  dyspnoea  and  sj)it- 
ting  of  blood,  tracheotomy  should  be  at  once  performed,  as  other¬ 
wise  the  patient  ruiis  an  imminent  risk  of  sudden  suffocation.  An 
attempt  may  then  be  made,  with  the  hand  manipulating  the  cai’ti- 
lage  externally,  and  with  the  forefinger  of  the  other  hand  in  the 
pharynx,  to  rectify  the  displacement. 


Injuries  of  the  Pharynx  and  CEsojihayus  from  within. 

Wounds  of  the  pharynx  are  not  infr-equently  met  with  from 
falls  with  a  pipe,  stick,  &c.,  in  the  mouth.  They  may  be  attended 
by  severe  hemorrhage  when  the  lateral  walls  of  the  phai’jmx  are 
punctm-ed,  either  immediately,  or  on  removing  the  inflicting  body, 
or  later,  from  a  poi-tion  of  the  stick  or  pipe  being  broken  off  and 
remaining  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  woimd  where  it  has  caused  sup¬ 
puration  and  ulceration  of  a  vessel. 

Treatment. — Any  bleeding  vessel  seen  should  bo  secured,  or  fail¬ 
ing  this,  pressiue  must  be  made  with  a  stick  wapped  roimd  with 
Imt,  or  solid  perchloride  of  iron  applied.  As  a  last  resom-ce  the 
common  or  exteimal  carotid  must  be  tied.  Should  a  foreign  body 
be  seen  in  the  wound  it  should  not  be  removed  till  preparations 
have  been  made  (as  for  tying  the  carotid)  to  effectually  lUTest  any 
hasmoii'hage  wliich  might  follow  its  extraction. 

Injuries  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  inflicted  in  attempts  to 
remove  a  foreign  body  or  to  pass  an  oesophagus  bougie ;  or  its 
walls  may  bo  jierforatcd  by  a  fishbone,  &c. ,  or  may  occasionally 
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be  ruptured  during  vomiting.  Fatal  hsemorrbage  fi'om  tbe  aorta, 
and  perforation  of  tbe  pericardium,  pleura,  and  posterior  medias- 
tiniun,  followed  by  inflammation  and  death,  have  occasionally  re¬ 
sulted'  from  such  injuries.  Treatment. — Where  a  wound  is  sus¬ 
pected,  the  patient  should  at  first  be  fed  entirely  by  the  rectum, 
and  subsequently  given  only  fluids  in  small  quantities,  so  as  to 
allow  the  wound  time  to  heal. 

Burns  and  scalds. — Burns  of  the  pharynx  occasionally  occur 
from  the  inhalation  of  flame,  as  in  a  gas  explosion  or  from  the 
clothes  taking  fire ;  scalds  are  more  common,  especially  among 
the  children  of  the  poor,  foom  di-inking  boiling  water  or  inhaling 
steam  fi-om  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle.  In  neither  of  these  injuries 
is  the  oesophagus  as  a  rule  involved.  In  the  case  of  buims  the 
flame  sometimes  appears  to  be  drawn  thi-ough  the  larynx  into  the 
trachea.  The  boiling  water  is  generally  ejected  from  the  mouth 
and  nose,  and  only  affects  the  entrance  of  the  larynx.  Both  burns 
and  scalds  owe  then-  gravity  to  the  fact  that  they  are  frequently 
followed  by  cedematous  laryngitis.  The  scalded  and  white  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  history  of  the  case  generally 
make  the  diagnosis  plain.  Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  placed 
in  bed  in  a  warm  room  and  carefully  watched  for  signs  of  oedema- 
tous  laryngitis.  Should  such  suiiervene,  the  swollen  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  at  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  may  be  scarified ;  but  if  tliis 
does  not  at  once  relieve,  an  O’Dwyer’s  tube  should  be  placed  in  the 
glottis,  or  tracheotomy  performed.  In  the  slighter  cases  the  aji- 
plication  of  a  hot  sponge  to  the  larynx,  the  administration  of  small 
doses  of  antimony,  tinctui-e  of  aconite  or  calomel,  or  meremial  in¬ 
unction  may  be  tried. 

Charring  and  other  chemical  lesions  from  di-inking  coito- 
sive  liquids,  sti'ong  acids,  or  alkalies,  are  not  imcommon.  The  effects 
vary  according  as  such  hquids  are  taken  intentionally  or  acci¬ 
dentally.  In  the  former  case,  the  larynx  usually  completely  escapes, 
whilst  the  mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  stomach,  may  be  ex¬ 
tensively  injured.  In  the  latter  case,  the  fluid,  on  the  discovery  of 
the  mistake,  is  expelled  forcibly,  and  some  of  it  thereby  generally 
enters  the  laryirx  and  nasal  cavities,  but  little  passes  down  the 
oesophagus.  Hero,  as  in  bums  and  scalds,  the  chief  danger  to  be 
apprehended  is  cedematous  laryngitis.  For  an  accoimt  of  the  effects 
that  may  follow  swallowing  coiTOsive  fluids,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  a  work  on  Forensic  Medicine.  It  need  only  be  remarked  hero 
that  should  the  patient  recover  from  the  immediate  dangers,  he  may 
subsequently  come  mider  the  care  of  the  Siugeon  for  strictui-e  of 
the  oesophagus,  due  to  the  cicatrization  following  the  injiuy. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  pharynx  and  cesophaqus!— Fish¬ 
bones,  coins,  false-tooth-plates,  and  portions  of  food,  are  the  bodies 
most  commonly  impacted  in  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  The 
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situations  at  wliicli  they  may  become  arrested,  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  body.  Fish-bones,  pins,  and  the  like,  are  easUy 
caught  in  the  loose  folds  about  the  tonsd  and  fauces,  or  may  be 
impacted  lengthwise  across  the  pharjmx.  Larger  bodies,  as  false- 
tooth-plates,  coins,  &c.,  commonly  become  lodged  about  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  vary  according  to  the  natui'e 
and  size  of  the  foreign  body.  A  large  portion  of  meat  arrested  over 
the  entrance  of  the  laiynx  will  give  rise  to  ui’gent  symptoms  of 
suffocation  ;  and  endeavoiu's  should  bo  made  to  remove  it  instantly 
by  the  finger  plimged  into  the  throat.  If  this  fads,  laryngotomy 
should  be  done  at  once,  and  artificial  respiration  resorted  to  if  the 
patient  has  ah-eady  ceased  to  breathe.  A  fish-bone  or  pin  may  give 
rise  to  a  prickuig  sensation  with  difficulty  or  pain  on  swallowing, 
and  the  patient  will  often  be  able  to  indicate  the  position  where  it 
has  lodged.  A  search  should  be  made  for  it  in  the  mouth  and  throat 


Fig.  122. — Coin- catcher  and  sponge  probang. 

Fig.  123. — Expanding  horse-hair  extractor. 


aided  by  the  laryngoscopic  mii’ror ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  symptoms  in  consequence  of  the  body  having  scratched  the 
mucous  membrane  may  persist  even  after  it  has  been  dissolved  oi 
swallowed.  If  in  the  tonsil  or  about  the  fauces,  it  may  be  removed 
with  the  di-essing  forceps,  or  it  may  be  hooked  out  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  pharynx  by  the  finger  nail.  If  a  foreign  body  is  teyond 
reach  of  the  finger,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  extract  it  by  pharyn¬ 
geal  forceps  (Fig.  121)  or  by  somo  of  the  various  forms  of  coin- 
catchers  (Fig.  122),  or  the  expanding  horso-hau-  extractor  (F  ig.  1- Jp 
If  after  a  thorough  trial,  with  the  patient  under  chloroform,  these 
means  fail,  pharyngotomy  must  be  performe^  and  the  body  re¬ 
moved  thi-ough  the  opening  in  the  neck.  When  situated  lower 
down  the  cnsophagus,  and  it  cannot  be  extr  cted  by  gentle  means. 
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it  had  better  be  left  alone  in  the  hope  that  it  may  become  loosened 
in  a  day  or  two  by  ulceration,  and  be  expelled  or  passed  down  into 
the  stomach.  Should  this  not  occur,  an  endeavour  may  again  be 
made  to  extract  it,  or  to  jmsb  it  onwards  into  the  stomach  with  the 
sponge  probang  (Fig.  123).  In  these  manipulations  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken,  as  if  the  body  is  sharp  the  oosopbagus  may 
easily  be  lacerated.  Recently  it  has  been  shown  that  the  oesophagus 
may  be  reached  as  it  lies  in  the  posterior  mediastinum  by  cutting 
vertically  midway  between  the  scapula  and  spine,  tui-ning  in  the 
iliocostahs,  and  resecting  a  portion  of  the  thii’d,  fourth  and  fifth 
ribs.  AVhen  the  foreign  body  has  been  pushed  into  the  stomach 
the  patient  should  be  fed  on  oatmeal  porridge,  and  made  to  swallow 
portions  of  hair,  and  the  like,  in  the  hope  that  the  body,  if 
angular,  may  become  suri’oimded  by  this  soft  material  and 
travel  through  the  intestines  without  injui-ing  them.  Shoidd 
it  be  too  large  to  pass  the  pyloric  valve,  gastrotomy  is  the  only 
resom’ce. 

Foreign  bodies  in  tke  air  passages. — A  foreign  body  may 
become  lodged  in  the  larnyx,  the  trachea,  or  in  one  of  the  bronchi. 

Foreign  bodies  in  Ute  larynx. — A  foreign  body  may  be  lodged 
above,  below,  or  between  the  vocal  cords,  or  in  the  ventricles. 
AA’'hen  a  voluminous  body,  as  a  piece  of  meat,  becomes  impacted 
at  the  entrance  of  the  larynx,  it  may  block  up  the  passage,  causing 
instant  suffocation.  Smaller  bodies,  wherever  situated,  may  also 
cause  fatal  dyspnoea  by  setting  up  reflex  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
the  glottis ;  though  in  some  cases  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  tooth- 
plate,  may  be  so  lodged  between  the  cords  as  to  prevent  them 
closing.  A  foreign  body  in  the  ventricle  may  cause  the  same 
urgent  symptoms.  At  other  times  the  foreign  body  may  give  rise 
to  severe,  but  not  fatal,  attacks  of  dyspnoea  and  spasmodic  cough, 
though  if  not  removed,  inflammation  and  oedema  will  probably  bo 
set  up  and  the  patient  ultimately  succumb.  Treatment. — Whore 
the  symptoms  are  m’gent  and  the  body  cannot  be  removed  by  the 
finger,  instant  laryngotomy  should  be  perfoimed.  But  when  less 
urgent,  a  deliberate  attempt  .should  be  made  to  remove  it  by  means 
of  laryngeal  forcej)s  aided  by  the  laryngoscope.  Sometimes,  where 
extraction  would  be  otherwise  impossible,  this  may  be  accompbshed 
by  cutting  the  body  in  two  by  the  use  of  the  lai'jmgeal  cutting- 
plior.s.  These  moans  having  failed,  an  external  operation  must  be 
undertaken.  Thus,  when  the  foreign  body  is  above  the  cords,  it 
may  be  removed  by  sub-hyoid  pharyngotomy ;  when  between  the 
cords  or  in  the  ventiicle,  by  thyrotomy ;  when  below  the  cords,  by 
larjmgo-tracheotomy  or  tracheotomy,  the  forceps  in  the  last  instance 
being  passed  up  thi'ough  the  wound  in  the  trachea. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi.— objects  such  as 

corns,  buttons,  orange-pips,  and  fruit-stones,  are  liable  to  be  drawn 

w. 
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into  the  trachea  during  a  sudden  inspii'ation,  while  the  patient  is 
swallowing  or  is  holding  such  in  his  mouth.  The  accident  is  mo.st 
common  in  childi-en.  The  foreign  body  may  remain  free,  orbeceme 
impacted  either  in  the  trachea  or  a  bronchus  (Fig.  124).  It  is  usually 
said  to  most  frequently  enter  the  right  bronchus,  that  being  the 
larger,  and  the  spiu’-like  projection  at  the  bifrucation  of  the  trachea 
directing  it  that  way  ;  but  the  left  is  the  more  direct  route,  and  the 
direction  it  takes  would  seem  to  depend  in  great  part  on  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  foreign  body.  Thus  an  elongated  body  as  the  metal 
cap  of  a  cedar  pencil  would  probably  enter  the  left,  a  rounded  body, 
as  a  coin,  the  light  bronchus.  The  symptoms  vaiy  somewhat,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  body  is  free  or  impacted,  light  or  heavy.  T\Tien  it  is 
fr-ee  and  light,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  has  fallen  into  one  of 

the  bronchi,  there  will  be  sudden  and 
paroxysmal  attacks  of  suffocative  cough 
and  dyspnoea,  in  consequence  of  the 
foreign  body  being  driven  upwards  against 
the  glottis,  which  then  closes  spasmodi¬ 
cally.  On  listening  over  the  ti’achea  it 
may  be  heard  to  strike  the  cords,  whilst  a 
whistling  sound  may  sometimes  be  detected 
as  it  passes  up  and  down.  Duilng  the 
intei'vals  of  the  cough  and  dyspnoea,  whilst 
the  body  is  at  rest  in  the  bronchus,  as  is 
also  the  case  when  it  is  permanently  im¬ 
pacted  in  it,  there  will  be  an  absence  of 
the  breathing  soiuids  over  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  lung  on  that  side,  according 
as  the  main  bronchus  or  one  of  the  secon¬ 
dary  bronchi  is  obsti’ucted ;  the  resonance, 
however,  will  be  normal  or  dull  in  places, 
according  to  the  position  and  nature  of  the 
foreign  body.  If  any  aii’  can  pass  the  ob¬ 
structing  body,  rhonchial  or  sibilant  sounds 
may  be  heard,  due  in  part  to  the  bron¬ 
chitis  set  up  by  it.  Over  the  opposite  limg 
puerile  breathing  may  be  detected.  When  the  foreign  body  is  heavy 
and  of  a  rounded  shape,  it  may  act  as  a  ball- valve,  ?.e.,  it  may  allow 
air  from  the  lung  to  be  forced  past  it  during  expiration,  but  then 
fall  back  into  a  narrower  part  of  the  bronchus,  and  so  prevent  air 
entering  during  inspiiaticn.  In  this  way  collapse  of  the  lung  is 
brought  about.  If  the  foreign  body  is  not  removed,  or  does  not 
escajic  spontaneously,  sudden  death  may  occru’  during  an  attack  of 
spasmodic  dyspnoea :  or  it  may  set  up  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or 
gangrene  or  abscess  of  the  lung.  At  other  times  it  induces  more 
chronic  changes,  such  as  phthisis,  or  it  may  become  encysted  and 


Fio.  124.  —Foreign  body 
in  the  right  bronchus. 
The  trachea  is  opened 
from  the  front.  (St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
Museum.) 
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no  harm  follow.  In  rare  instance.s  it  may  make  its  waj’-  out  through 
the  chest-walls  iierforation  or  ulceration. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  inverted.  Before  doing  this, 
however,  eveiything  should  be  in  readiness  for  instant  ti'acheotomy, 
in  case  the  foreign  body  becomes  lodged  in  the  larynx  and  gives 
rise  to  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Children  may  be  held  up  by  the  legs, 
but  for  adults  some  special  contrivance  may  be  necessary,  as,  for 
instance,  BinneTs  table.  Inversion  failing,  tracheotomy  should  be 
performed,  as  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  suffocation  at  any  instant. 
On  oirening  the  trachea,  should  the  foreign  body  not  be  expelled 
at  once,  either  through  the  wound,  or,  as  sometimes  happens, 
through  the  mouth,  the  patient  may  be  again  inverted,  or  search 
made  for  it  through  the  wound  with  tracheal  forceps,  wire  variously 
bent,  &c.  These  means  failing,  the  ti'acheotomy  wound  must  be 
kept  open  to  allow  of  futui'e  trials  being  made  if  the  foreign  body 
is  not  exjrelled  dming  the  interval. 

PnARYNGOTOMY  01'  CEsoPHAGOTOMY  is  the  operation  of  opening 
the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  or  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  foreign  body.  As  the  oesophagus 
inclines  to  the  left,  the  operation  by  choice  is  done  on  that  side, 
unless  the  body  be  felt  distinctly  on  the  right  side.  Make  an 
incision  about  form  inches  long,  having  its  centre  opposite  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  parallel  to  the  sterno-mastoid,  over  the  inter¬ 
space  between  the  great  vessels  and  the  larjmx.  Ldvide  the 
platsjuna  and  deep  fascia ;  di'aw  the  sterno-mastoid  outwards,  and 
the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyi'oid  inwards  ;  and  divide  the  omo¬ 
hyoid  if  in  the  way.  Gently  draw  the  larynx  and  trachea  across 
the  middle  line  in  order  to  separate  them  fi'om  the  great  vessels  ; 
and  then  open  the  pharjnx  or  oesophagus,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
cuttmg  on  the  foreign  body  if  felt,  or  on  the  point  of  a  sormd 
passed  thi'ough  the  mouth  and  made  to  project  in  the  wound. 
Avoid  injming  the  superior  arid  inferior  thyi'oid  arteries  and  the 
recimrent  larjngeal  nerve.  The  incision  in  the  oesophagus  should 
be  united  by  sutm-es  passed  through  the  muscular  coat  only.  The 
external  wound  should  then  be  closed,  drained  and  dressed  anti- 
septically.  The  patient  should  be  fed  entirely  by  the  rectum  for 
some  days  after  the  operation  or  by  a  tirbe  passed  down  the 
ocsophagrrs  and  retained  in  sitrr. 

Opening  the  oesophagus  in  the  posterior  mediastinunr  has  recently 
been  proposed  for  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  thoracic 
portion  of  the  tube.  (See  Stricture  of  (Esopliaf/Ks.) 

INJURIES  OF  THE  BACK. 

Sprains  of  the  spine  are  exceedingly  common,  and  may  be  caused 
by  any  violent  twist  or  bend  of  the  back  The  puthologij  of  these 
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injuries  is  hardly  known.  They  are  said  to  depend  upon  a  partial 
tearing  or  ruptm'O  of  the  spinal  ligaments,  muscles  or  fasciaa,  but 
opportunities  for  verifjdng  this  statement  seldom  occur.  Sprains  of 
the  back  may  be  comiilicated  by  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord, 
extravasation  of  blood  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  contusion  or 
ruptui-e  of  the  kidney.  They  may,  moreover,  be  followed  by 
inflammation  of  the  intervertebiul  joints  and  fibrous  tissue  about 
the  spine  ;  the  inflammation  may  then  at  times  spread  to  the  mem¬ 
branes  and  cord,  or  be  the  stai'ting-point  of  vertebral  caries. 
Symptoms. — The  patient  usually  complains  of  having  ricked  his 
back.  i.e.,  of  severe  pain  localized  to  one  spot,  commonly  the 
lumbar  region,  and  increased  on  movement  and  pressure.  On 
examination  no  definite  injury,  beyond,  perhaps,  some  obscure 
swelhug  about  the  tender  spot,  or  more  rarely  blood-oxti-avasation, 
is  discoverable.  In  the  cervical  region  a  sprain  may  sometimes 
simulate  a  dislocation,  the  jiain  causing  the  patient  to  hold  the  head 
in  a  fixed  and  one-sided  posilion,  thus  ronderuig  the  transverse 
processes  on  one  side  of  the  neck  more  pi  ominent  than  natural.  In 
the  lumbar  region  a  severe  siirain  may  sometimes  simulate  an 
iujm-y  of  the  spinal  cord,  inasmuch  as  the  patient  ma}^  complain  of 
weakness  of  the  legs  or  inability  to  move  them,  or  may  even 
ex^Derience  some  difficulty  in  defaecating  or  passing  ui-ine.  It  will 
be  found,  however,  that  in  these  cases  no  true  23aralysis  exists,  but 
that  the  apparent  loss  of  power  is  due  to  the  pain  which  is  induced 
on  attemi)ts  at  movement.  The  treatment  consists  in  rest,  and  the 
apifiication  of  hot  fomentations  to  relievo  jiain,  and  later  of 
stimulating  liniments.  In  severe  cases  the  jiatient  should  be  keiit 
in  bed  for  a  week  or  so,  and  subsequently  shamiiooing,  massage, 
and  galvanism  may  have  to  be  employed  to  overcome  the  pain  and 
stiffness  which  often  last  for  some  time. 

Wounds  of  the  spinal  membranes  and  cord  may  be  in¬ 
flicted  by  stabs  in  the  back,  falls  on  sharp  bodies,  &c.  “^^en  the 

membranes  alone  are  wounded,  there  may  at  fu'st  be  no  signs  except 
perhaps  an  escape  of  cerebro- spinal  fluid ;  but  later,  should  inflam¬ 
mation  be  set  up,  there  will  be  the  usual  signs  of  sjiinal  meningitis. 
A  woimd  of  the  spinal  nerves  may  bo  known  by  jiaralysis  of  the 
pai'ts  which  they  suiiiily  ;  a  wound  of  the  cord,  by  2)aralysis  of  the 
pai'ts  below  the  seat  of  injury.  When  division  is  complete  the 
knee-jerk  is  quite  lost,  when  incom25lete  the  knee-jerk  may  be 
exaggerated.  The  treatment  consists  in  2}lacing  the  patient  at 
absolute  rest,  and  in  kee2nng  the  wound  2)crfcctly^  aseptic  to  2n'event 
inflammation  ;  but  it  the  cord  has  been  divided,  ponnanenf 
paralysis  will  necessarily  ensue.  Should  inflammation  occur,  the 
appropriate  remedies  for  meningitis  must  be  administered.  (See 
Work  on  Medicine.) 

Dislocation  and  fracture. — Dislocation  of  the  spine  without 
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fi’actiire  is  exceedingly  rare  ;  indeed,  except  in  the  cervical  region, 
it  is  said  never  to  occur’.  Practiu-e  unaccompanied  by  dislocation  is 
also  uncommon ;  but  uncomplicated  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
spinous  processes  and  laminse,  and  more  rarely  of  the  transverse 
and  articular  processes,  are  sometimes  met  with.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  fractui’e  and  dislocation  are  combined.  Thus,  usually  there 
is  fracture  of  the  body  and  ai’ticular  processes  of  one  or  more  of  the 
vertebrae,  with  dislocation  of  the  whole  of  the  spine  above  the  seat 
of  injury  fr’om  the  spine  below.  This  common  form  of  injury  is  in 
the  context  spoken  of  as  fracture-dislocation. 

Eracture-Dislocation.  Causes. — It  is  either  the  result  of 


direct  violence  aiiplied  to  the  spine,  or  of  indirect  violence,  as  a  fall 
upon  the  head.  1.  When  the  result  of  direct  violence,  which  can 
only  be  applied  to  the  posterior  pari  of  the 
spine,  one  or  more  of  the  spinous  processes 
may  be  detached  without  imiilicating  the 
vertebral  canal.  When  the  violence  is 
vei’j’’  great,  as  in  a  fall  fr’om  a  height  on 
the  back  across  a  beam  or  rail,  or  a  severe 
blow  as  from  a  crane,  the  spuie  is  bent 
violently  backwards,  tearing  asunder  the 
structures  forming  the  anterior  segment 
of  the  column,  and  ci-ushmg  those  foi-m- 
ing  the  posterior.  Hence  the  vertebral 
bodies  are  generally  iminjured,  but 
wrenched  apari,  the  intervertebral  carti¬ 
lages  are  ruptui’ed,  the  anterior  common 
ligament  is  tom,  and  the  arches  of  the 
vertehrm  and  the  articular  and  spinous 
processes  are  crushed.  The  vertebrre  above  Fig.  12.'i.  —  Fractme-dis- 
the  injury  are  dislocated  forwards,  as  the  location  of  the  spine, 
ai’ticular  processes  being  fractimed  and  (St-  Bartholomew’s  Hos- 
the  intei’vertehral  cartilages  tom,  nothing  P'tal  Museum.) 
remains  to  keep  them  in  position.  2.  In 


fracture  fr’om  indirect  violence  (Fig.  125),  such  as  may  be  received 
in  a  fall  fr’om  a  height  upon  the  head,  or  catching  the  head  whilst 
passing  under  an  arch,  or  from  a  weight  falling  upon  the  head  or 
shoulders,  the  spine  is  bent  violently  forwards,  crushing  the 
anterior  part  of  the  column  and  tearing  the  posterior  asunder. 
Here  one  or  more  of  the  bodies  and  intervertebral  cartilages 
are  crashed  between  the  vertebrse  above  and  the  vertebrae 
below,  one  of  the  fragments  of  the  fractured  body  being  fre¬ 
quently  di’iven  backwards  into  the  vertebral  canal,  whilst 
the  arches  and  the  spinous  and  articular  processes  are  wrenched 
asunder.  _  Fracture  of  the  sternum  is  occasionaUy  combined 
with  this  injury,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  chin  comino- 
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into  violent  contact  with  the  sternum  as  the  spine  is  doubled 
forwards. 

Condition  of  the  spinal  cord. — The  importance  of  fractui’e-disloca- 
'  lion  of  the  spine  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  the  vertebrae  are 
fiactured,  as  that  the  cord  is  generally  injui'ed.  Wlien  the  verte¬ 
brae  are  not  displaced,  the  cord  may  at  times  altogether  escape. 
More  commonly,  however,  it  is  compressed,  or,  perhaps,  completely 
divided,  or  again  so  bruised  that  it  rapidly  undergoes  inflammatory 
softening.  When  the  injury  is  situated  below  the  second  lumbar 
vertebrae,  the  cord  necessarily  escapes  as  it  terminates  at  that  spot, 
but  the  nerves  of  the  cairda  eqirirra  may  then  be  inj  ru'ed. 

Signs  and  symptoms. — The  local  signs  are  often  birt  little  marked 
There  may  be  paiir  at  the  seat  of  irrjruy,  or  some  iirequality  in  the 
S2)inous  processes;  brrt  as  often  as  not  these  are  abserrt.  The 
general  signs  deirend  upon  the  corrdition  of  the  cord,  arrd  none  will 
be  present  wheir  it  has  escaped  injrrry.  Brrt  wheir  it  is  compressed 
or  crrrshed  there  will  be  paralysis  of  the  parts  below,  more  or  less 
complete  according  to  the  extent  of  the  lesiorr.  Taking  as  arr 
example  a  case  of  fracture  m  the  lower  cervical  or  upper  dorsal 
region — the  most  commoir  situation — with  severe  compression  or 
crushing  of  the  cord,  there  will  be  paralysis  of  both  motion  and 
sensation  of  the  whole  of  the  parts  below  the  seat  of  injmy  [para¬ 
plegia),  and  perhaps  a  zone  of  hypersesthesia  immediately  above  the 
inj  ured  part.  The  intercostal  muscles  being  paralj’’sed,  resim-ation 
can  only  be  car-ried  on  by  the  diaphragm,  this  muscle  receiving  its 
nerve- sup25lj^  thi’ough  the  phr-enics  which  are  given  off  above  the 
seat  of  injury.  Hence,  while  the  chest  is  motionless,  the  abdomen 
rises  and  falls  dru’ing  resjjii’ation.  The  bladder  and  rectum  and 
their  respective  sphincters  share  in  the  paralysis,  so  that  there  is  at 
first  retention  of  urine  and  faeces,  followed  by  passive  ovei’flow  of 
ru-ine  as  the  bladder  becomes  distended  and  will  hold  no  more,  and 
by, involuntary  j^assage  of  faeces.  Pi'iai^ism,  or  involuntary  erection 
of  the  penis,  is  frequently  ju’esent,  or  is  induced  by  the  use  of  the 
catheter.  The  temjDerature  varies ;  sometimes  it  may  be  lower  than 
normal,  but  often  it  is  considerably  raised,  even  reaching  as  high  as 
107°  shortly  before  death.  Consciousness,  unless  any  head-injm-y 
has  been  received  at  the  same  time,  is  not  affected.  The  reflexes  in 
the  lower  limbs  are  usually  at  first  in  abeyance,  but  may  refm-n  if 
the  patient  does  not  succumb  to  the  shock  of  the  injiu’y.  If  the 
reflexes  remain  quite  lost  the  ju'obabilities  are  that  the  conducting 
irower  of  the  cord  has  been  comjfletely  destroyed.  If  they  retm'n  it 
is  a  sign  that  some  power  of  conductivity  is  left  in  certain  jrortions 
of  the  cord  at  the  seat  of  injui’y.  Death  occurs,  as  a  rule,  from 
twenty-four  hour’s  to  a  few  days  from  bronchial  trouble ;  but  the 
patierrt,  if  the  fracture  is  in  the  rrjrper  dorsal  region,  may  linger 
from  two  to  thr'ee  weeks.  The  secondary  troubles  which  are  then 
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generally  met  witli  are  hed-sores  and  chronic  cystitis.  1.  The  bed¬ 
sores  occur  in  situations  subj  ected  to  pressure,  and  depend  in  great 
part  on  the  congestion  and  lowered  vitabty  of  the  tissues  induced 
by  the  impabment  of  the  nerve-influence ;  but  they  may  also  to 
some  extent  be  due  to  the  soddening  of  the  part  with  the  urine  and 
faeces  from  wbicb  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  jiatientfi'ee.  2.  The 
chronic  cystitis  is  j)i’obably  also  due  m  part  to  impamed  nerve- 
influence,  and  in  part  to  sbgbt  injury  in  the  passage  of  a  catheter, 
or  to  the  introduction  by  the  catheter  of  a  micro-organism — the 
micrococcus  urese.  The  urine,  wbicb  is  at  first  acid,  becomes 
ammoniacal  from  the  conversion  of  the  urea  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  thick  from  the  deposit  of  phosphates  and  the  presence 
of  ropy  mucus.  The  inflammation  may  then  extend  up  the  ui'eter 
to  the  kidney,  where  suppm’ation  of  the  pelvis  and  substance  of  the 
kidney  {pyelo-nephritis)  may  be  set  up. 

Such  may  he  taken  as  a  typical  example  of  fractm’e  of  the  spme 
as  commonly  met  with  in  surgical  practice.  But  the  natiu’e  and 
gravity  of  the  sjauptoms  will  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the 
fracture,  and  the  amount  of  injiuy  to  the  cord.  Thus  hi  some 
cases  of  fracture  there  may  be  no  paralysis  ;  in  others  the  paralysis 
may  he  incomjilete,  i.e.,  confined  to  loss  of  motion  only,  or  to 
paralysis  of  one  limb  or  one  group  of  muscles,  or  to  impah’ment  of 
sensation  over  some  limited  area.  Such  cases,  however,  are  much 
less  common  than  that  above  described. 

Causes  of  Death. — 1.  When  the  fractui’e  is  above  the  foui-th 
cervical  vertebra,  death  is  instantaneous  in  consequence  of  the 
severance  of  the  phrenic  nerves  from  the  respiratory  centre  in  the 
medulla.  2.  In  the  lower  ceiwical  or  ujiper  dorsal  region,  death  is 
due  either  to  (a),  haemonhage  in  the  cord  gradually  extending  to 
the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  or  (6),  a  low  form  of  bronchitis  in¬ 
duced  partly  by  hypostatic  congestion,  partly  by  defective  nerve- 
influence,  and  partly  by  inabihty  to  clear  the  lungs  effectually  by 
coughing.  3.  Later,  death  is  commonly  due  to  exhaustion  pro¬ 
duced  by  (a),  the  sloughing  of  the  bed-sores,  or  (ft),  the  pyelo- 
nejahritis,  induced  in  j)art  by  the  extension  of  cystitis  up  the  ureters 
to  the  kidney,  and  in  part  by  the  defective  nerve-hifluence  on  the 
kidney  structure. 

The  prognosis  will  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  situation  of 
the  fracture  and  condition  of  the  cord.  Thus,  when  the  fi-acture  is 
in  the  cervical  region,  if  death  is  not  instantaneous,  the  patient  maj' 
survive  from  twelve  hour's  to  two  or  three  days  ;  usually,  however, 
death  occurs  in  about  twenty-fom-  hours.  In  the  upper  dorscil 
region  the  patient  may  linger  for  two  or  three  weeks.  In  the  lower 
dorsal  region,  if  he  survive  the  period  at  which  the  inflammatory 
troubles  commonly  occm-,  he  may  recover,  remaining,  however,  if 
the  cord  is  severely  injui'ed,  paraplegic.  In  the  lumbar  region  he 
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may  recover,  with  perhaps  only  partial  paralysis  of  one  or  other  of 
the  lower  limbs  or  of  a  certain  group  of  muscles,  or  even  without 
any  paralysis  whatever.  But  even  where  the  injury  to  the  cord  has 
been  so  high  as  to  cause  paralysis  of  the  whole  body  below  the  neck, 
patients  have  been  known  in  rare  instances  to  live  for  several  months 
or  even  years. 

Treatment. — 1 .  In  cases  where  there  is  no  paralysis,  thus  showing 
that  the  cord  is  not  affected,  the  indication  is  to  keep  the  fractui'ed 
spine  at  perfect  rest,  for  the  pm'pose  not  only  of  obtaining  union 
of  the  fractui-e,  but  also  of  preventing  by  any  movement  displace¬ 


ment  of  the  fragments  and  injury  of  the  cord.  2.  In  the  more 


common  cases,  where  there  is  paralysis,  showing  that  the  cord  is 
injured,  the  indications  are  to  remove  any  fragments  that  may  be 
compressing  the  cord,  and  subsequently  to  keep  the  parts  at  re.st  till 
union  of  the  bones  has  occrured.  3.  Where,  however,  as  is  too  fr'e- 
quently  the  case,  the  removal  of  the  fragments  is  not  practicable, 
or  the  cord  itself  has  been  crushed,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  en¬ 
deavour-  to  guard  against  the  formation  of  bed-sores,  and  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  chronic  cystitis  and  its  attendant  evils.  Thus  the  patient 
should  be  placed  upon  a  water-bed,  and  his  posture  gently  changed 
fr-om  time  to  time,  so  that  pressur-e  may  not  be  continuously  made  on 
one  part,  while  he  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  dry,  and 
fr-ee  fr-om  ur-ine  and  fseces.  The  bowels  should  be  cleared,  if 
necessary,  by  enemata,  or  excessive  diarrhoea  controlled  by  morphia 
suppositor-ies  or  starch  and  opium  injections.  Should  bed-sores 
thr-eaten,  the  skin  should  be  hardened  by  sponging  with  rectified 
spii-it,  and  dusted  with  oxide  of  zinc  and  starch  powder.  If  for-med, 
they  should  be  dr-essed  with  mild  antiseptics,  iodoform,  balsam  of 
Peru,  &c.,  and  aU  pressur-e  removed  from  the  sm-rormding  skin  by 
the  use  of  water  cushions.  To  prevent  cystitis  from^  occm-ring  a  soft 
rubber  catheter,  thoroughly  cleansed  in  carbolic  acid  and  dipped  in 
carbohc  oil,  should  be  passed  twice  daily.  ShorBd  the  ru-ine  becoine 
alkahne  the  bladder  must  be  washed  out  with  some  antrseptic 
solution,  as  salol  (gr.  x  to  sj)  or  boric  acid  (gr.  x  to  gj).  Exteimon 
and  trephining  of  the  spine.— hi  cases  where,  from  the  nrarked  in¬ 
equality  of  the  spinous  process  there  is  a  probability  of  fragments 
pressing  upon  the  cord,  a  cautious  attempt  to  extend  the  spme  and 
reduce  the  displaced  vertebrae  may  be  made,  and  a  plaster-of-Paris 
case  applied  during  the  extension.  In  some  instances  it  may  be 
iustifiable  to  ti-ephine  the  spine  {laminectomy)  for  the  pm-pose  of 
removing  a  fragment  or  exti’avasated  blood;  but  space  vml  no 
ueimit  of  the  discussion  of  this  interesting  question. 

Concession  of  the  spinal  cord. — The  tei-m  has  been  apphed 
to  various  injru-ies  of  the  cord  received  in  railway  and  other  accidents. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  cord 
is  merely  concussed  or  shaken:  and  the  other  injuries,  such  as 
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hromorrhage  into  its  substance  or  into  tbe  arachnoid,  contusions, 
and  lacerations,  all  of  which  have  been  included  under  the  term  ‘  ‘  con¬ 
cussion,”  described  as  spinal  hfemorrhage,  laceration  of  the  spinal 
cord,  &c.  Concussion  in  this  sense  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  injuries, 
and  need  not  detain  us  in  a  work  of  this  character.  For  an  account 
of  the  other  lesions,  and  the  very  various,  apparently  anomalous, 
and,  as  yet,  far  fi-om  understood  symptoms  which  may  attend  them, 
and  which  are  generally  classed  together  under  the  term  of  the 
“railway  spine,”  a  larger  work  must  he  consulted. 

ENJrrJBIES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

Injuries  of  the  Chest-ivulls. 

Contusions  may  he  produced  by  any  sort  of  violence  apphed  to 
the  chest,  and  may  he  attended  with  laceration  or  ruiitui'e  of  the 
muscles,  or  with  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tissues,  which, 
again,  may  he  followed  by  suppuration  and  abscess.  They  owe  their 
chief  importance,  however,  to  the  fact  that  they  may  he  compli¬ 
cated  by  serious  injury  to  the  contained  viscera,  such  as  contusion 
or  laceration  of  the  pleura,  heart,  lung,  or  pericardimn,  or  ruptui’e 
of  a  large  vessel  in  the  mediastina. 

Fractube  of  the  ribs  is  a  very  common  accident.  Cause. — 
Generally  external  violence,  rarely  muscular  action.  1.  External 
violence  may  he — (a)  Direct,  such  as  the  kick  of  ahorse,  a  fall  upon 
the  edge  of  a  table,  &c.  The  fracture  then  occm's  at  the  seat  of 
injury,  the  fragments  being  driven  inwards,  occasionally  injuring 
the  thoracic,  or  more  rarely,  the  abdominal  viscera  ;  or  (6)  Indirect, 
as  the  severe  compression  of  the  chest  in  a  crowd.  The  fracture 
then  generally  occui’s  about  the  angle  of  the  ribs,  their  weakest  part, 
and  several  hones  are  usually  broken.  2.  Muscular  action. — The 
ribs  are  sometimes  broken  in  this  way  during  violent  coughing,  or 
from  sti’aining  during  parturition. 

Complications. — Fractures  of  the  ribs  may  be  complicated  by  an 
external  womid ;  a  wound  of  the  pleura  and  Irmg,  or  pericardimn 
and  heart ;  laceration  of  a  blood-vessel,  as  an  intercostal  artery  ; 
penetration  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and  more  rarely  by  perforation  of 
the  peritoneum,  and  wound  of  the  hver  or  spleen.  Hence  they  may 
be  followed  by  emphysema,  pneumothorax,  hsemothorax,  hiemop- 
tysis,  hsemopericardium,  and  later  by  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  peri¬ 
carditis,  or  peritonitis. 

State  of  the  parts. — Fractm-e  of  the  ribs  is  more  common  in  the 
old  than  in  the  young,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  elasticity  as  age 
advances.  Like  fractures  of  other  bones,  they  may  be  simple,  com¬ 
pound,  or  comminuted.  The  middle  ribs  are  those  usually  affected; 
the  first  and  second  rib  being  protected  by  the  clavicle,  and  the 
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eleventh  and  twelfth  being  moveable,  are  not  often  broken.  Eractni’e 
of  the  upper  ribs  is  more  serious  than  fracture  of  the  lower,  as  the 
lung  is  more  liable  to  be  wounded. 

Sigm.Seveve  stabbing  jiain  is  felt  over  the  seat  of  fracture, 
and  is  increased  on  taking  a  deep  breath,  or  on  coughing.  On 
drawing  the  finger  along  the  rib,  some  irregularity  may  be  detected. 
Crepitus  is  usually  felt  on  placing  the  hand  flat  over  the  fiuctm’e 
while  the  patient  breathes  deej)ly,  or  it  may  be  heard  on  listening 
with  the  stethoscope.  Emphysema,  i.e.,  a  crackling  sensation, 
something  like  rubbing  the  hair  between  the  fingers,  may  at  times 
be  felt  on  touching  the  part.  It  is  nearly  always  due  to  a  wound 
of  the  lung,  the  air  being  cb-awn  into  the  plem-a  thi’ough  the  visceral 
layer  during  inspiration,  and  forced  through  the  wound  in  the 
parietal  layer  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  during  exj)ii’ation. 

Treatment. — In  an  ordinary  case  the  injured  side  should  be 
strapped  with  adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  control  the  respiration  on 
that  side  and  thus  place  the  fractui’ed  rib  as  much  as  possible  at 
rest.  A  broad  bandage  in  addition  applied  roimd  the  chest  often 
gives  relief.  Wlien  several  ribs  are  broken  a  shield  of  gutta-percha 
may  be  moulded  to  the  chest-walls  and  strapped  on.  Union  occurs 
by  ensheathing  callus  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

Fracture  or  the  sternum  is  rare.  It  may  be  accompanied 
by  fractui'e  of  the  ribs  or  costal  cartilages,  separation  of  the  ribs 
from  their  cartilages,  and  sometimes  by  fracture  of  the  spine. 
Causes. — Dfiect  violence;  indii’ect  violence  in  consequence  of  a 
forcible  bend  of  the  body,  either  backward  or  forwards ;  very  rarely, 
muscular  action,  as  during  parturition. 

Htate  of  the  parts. — The  line  of  fi-acture  generally  runs  thi'ough 
the  gladiolus,  and  may  be  transverse,  oblique,  or  longitudinal,  the 
lower  fragment  usually  projecting  in  front  of  the  upper;  but  at 
times  the  gladiolus  is  separated  from  the  manubrium,  a  condition 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  dislocation  of  the  sternum.  The  chief  signs 
are  pain,  increased  on  deep  inspiration  and  coughing,  iiTegularity 
and  crepitus  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  emphysema  if  the  lung  is 
woimded.  The  fractui-e  may  be  complicated  by  injiu-y  of  any  of 
the  thoracic  viscera,  or  by  haemorrhage  or  suppuration  in  the 
anterior  mediastinum.  Treatment. — Best  on  the  back,  and  the 
application  of  a  bandage,  if  it  can  be  borne  rouiid  the  chest. 

Wounds  of  the  chest-walls  may  be  divided  into  the  pene¬ 
trating  and  non-penetrating.  The  non-penetrating  are  of  no  serious 
consequence,  and  may  be  treated  like  wounds  in  other  situations. 
The  penetrating  are  those  that  pass  tkrough  the  parietes  mto  the 
pleura,  pericardiimi,  or  mediastinum,  and  may  be  comphcated  by  a 
wound  of  the  lung,  the  heart,  a  large  blood-vessel,  an  intercostal 
arteiw,  or  the  internal  mammary  artery.  When  the  woiuid  is 
small,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  injiuy  to  the  thoracic  viscera,  it 
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is  not  always  possible  to  determine  whether  it  has  penetrated  the 
chest- wall ;  although  the  direction  and  situation  of  the  wound,  and 
an  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  inflicted,  may  point  to  its 
having  done  so.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  wound  should  on 
no  account  he  probed,  but  the  patient  treated  as  if  the  wound  had 
penetrated,  and  watched  for  signs  of  inflammatory  complications. 
The  symptoms  and  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  viscus  woimded. 
(See  Wounds  of  Thoracic  Viscera.) 

Injuries  of  the  Contents  of  the  Chest. 

These  may  be  divided  into  injmdes  of  the — 1,  pleui'a  and  lung; 
2,  pericardium  and  heai’t ;  and  3,  large  blood-vessels. 

1.  Injuries  of  the  pleura  and  lung. — Contusion  of  the  lumj 
without  an  external  woimd  may  be  jiroduced  by  a  severe  crush  of 
or  blow  upon  the  chest.  The  visceral  layer  of  the  plevu’a  may  or 
may  not  be  lacerated.  It  is  attended  with  paroxysmal  dyspnoea, 
cough,  localized  dulness,  and  crepitation,  followed  in  a  few  days  by 
expectoration  of  rusty  sputa.  If  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleui-a  is 
lacerated,  blood  and  air  may  escape  into  the  plemul  cavity,  and 
there  will  then  be  in  addition  to  the  above,  signs  of  hEemo-pneumo- 
thorax.  The  patient  usually  recovers  in  a  few  days,  but 
pneumonia,  ideuiisy,  or  abscess  or  gangi’ene  of  the  lung  may 
occasionally  ensue. 

Wounds  of  the  pleura  and  lun<j  maybe  produced  by  the  fragments 
of  a  broken  rib,  or  by  a  stab  or  gimshot.  When  attended  with  a 
penetrating  wound  of  the  chest,  they  are  very  serious.  The  pleura 
alone  may  be  woimded,  but  more  often  the  lung  is  injm'ed  at  the 
same  time.  Signs. — No  single  symptom  is  sufficient  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  lung  has  been  wounded ;  but  where  several  of  the 
following  are  present,  the  diagnosis  becomes  faMy  certain.  Thus, 
there  may  be  severe  shock,  abdominal  breathing,  and  cough  with 
expectoration  of  frothy  blood-stained  mucus,  or  even  of  pm’e  blood. 
If  there  is  an  external  wound,  there  will  be  escape  of  am  intimately 
mixed  with  blood,  and  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  hissing  noise 
[hcernatopnaea) ;  or  if  there  is  no  external  wound,  emphysema  in  the 
region  of  the  fractui’ed  rib.  When  the  pleui-a  alone  is  injm’ed,  a 
very  rare  accident,  the  signs  are  similar ;  but  no  blood  is  coughed 
up,  and  though  air  may  escape  from  the  external  wound  if  there  be 
one,  it  is  not  churned  into  a  fine  froth  with  the  blood,  as  it  does  not 
come  fi’om  the  lung,  but  is  simiily  di-awn  in  and  out  of  the  pleima 
through  the  wound  in  the  parietes  dm-ing  inspiration  and  expu-ation. 
Complications. — Hsemothorax,  imeumothorax,  emiihysema,  hteinor- 
rhage,  and  later  idem-isy  and  pneumonia  (see  Complications  of 
Injuries  of  Chest).  I'reatment. — Absolute  rest,  ice  to  suck,  opium 
to  subdue  pain,  closm’e  of  the  wound  if  small,  or  insertion  of  drain- 
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tube  if  large,  and  antiseptic  di'essings,  witb  such  treatment  as  is 
ajipropriate  for  tbe  complications  that  may  be  present  (see  below). 
If  the  pleura  alone  is  injui-ed,  the  external  wound  should  be  closed, 
unless  any  complication  exists,  and  dressed  antisepticaUy. 

2.  Injuries  of  the  heart  and  pericardium. — Contusions, 
wounds,  and  rupture  of  the  per  icardium  may  at  times  be  produced  by 
a  severe  crush  of  the  chest- walls;  but  are  more  often  due  to  the 
penetration  of  a  fragment  of  a  broken  rib,  or  to  a  stab  or  gunshot. 
In  the  last  two  instances  the  heai-t  is  generally  also  involved. 
Signs. — Severe  shock,  htemoirhage,  the  position  and  direction  of  the 
wound,  and  subsequently  symptoms  of  pericarditis.  The  prognosis 
is  always  very  serious,  death  occurring  either  from  the  effused 
blood  impeding  the  heart’s  action,  or  from  pericarditis.  The  treat¬ 
ment  consists  in  absolute  rest,  the  local  application  of  cold,  and  if 
inflammation  thi'eatens,  of  leeches.  Should  the  heart’s  action  become 
seriously  impeded  by  effused  blood,  serum,  or  pus,  aspiration  or  free 
incision  and  drainage  may  be  required.  When  there  is  an  external 
wound  it  should  be  dressed  antiseptically. 

Wounds  of  the  heart,  especially  when  they  penetrate  one  of  its 
cavities  and  particularly  an  aruicle,  are  generally  instantaneously 
fatal  fr’om  shock  or  hsemorrhage.  Eemarkable  exceptions  however 
occur',  and  patients  have  been  known  to  linger  for  a  few  hours  or  a 
few  days,  or  even  to  recover.  Signs. — When  not  at  once  fatal,  a 
wound  of  the  heart  is  attended  with  great  collapse,  syncope,  a 
fluttering  pulse,  and  dyspnoea,  and  later  with  symptoms  of  peri¬ 
carditis.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  a  wound  of  the 
pericardium. 

Rupture  of  the  heart,  though  rare,  occasionally  occurs  as  the  result 
of  gi'eat  external  violence  to  the  chest-walls,  or  of  some  sudden 
exertion  on  the  part  of  a  patient  suffering  from  disease  of  the  heart  s 
substance.  Death  is  as  a  rule  almost  instantaneous. 

3.  Wounds  of  the  large  blood-vessels,  as  the  aorta  or  vena 
cava,  are  almost  invariably  and  immediately  fatal,  and  require  no 
fui'ther  comment  here. 

Complications  of  Injuries  of  the  Chest. 

The  chief  complications  attending  injui’ies  of  the  chest  are  :—l, 
external  haemorrhage;  2,  hasmothorax ;  3,  pneumothorax;  4, 

emphysema;  5,  prolapse  and  hernia  of  the  Ixuig;  6,  pleuiisy  ,  7, 
pnerunonia;  8,  hasmopericardium ;  9,  pericai'ditis ;  10,  mediastinal 

Qi1dSC0SS 

1.  External  h/EMORRHAGE  in  penetrating  woxmds  of  the  chest- 
walls  may  come  from  : — (1),  an  intercostal  artcr}’’ ;  (2),  the  inteinal 
mammary  artery ;  (3),  a  wound  of  the  lung ;  or  (4),  a  wound  of  t  e 
heart  or  one  of  the  large  vessels.  Ilajmorrhage  from  an  intercostal 
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or  the  internal  mammary  artery,  though  it  may  generally  he  known 
by  the  blood  escaping  in  jets,  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  haemorrhage  from  the  lung.  In  such  a  case  it  is  said  that  if 
a  card  be  introduced  into  the  woimd,  the  blood,  if  it  comes  from  an 
ai-teiy  in  the  chest- waU,  will  flow  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  card, 
but  if  it  comes  fr-om  the  hmg  will  weU  up  around  the  card. 


Haemorrhage  fr-om  the  heart  or  one  of  the  large  vessels  is  as  a  rule 
immediately  fatal.  Treatment. — 1.  An  intercostal  artery  should,  if 
possible,  be  tied ;  otherwise  pressui-e  forceps  may  be  left  on,  or  the 
artery  with  the  peiiosteum  may  be  separated  fr-om  the  lower  half  of 
the  rib  and  then  tied,  or  a  portion  of  the  rib  may  be  excised. 
Where  assistance  is  not  at  hand,  the 
centi-e  of  a  sheet  of  Imt  (wi-ung  out 
of  an  antiseptic  solution)  may  be 
pushed  into  the  pleural  cavitj-  and  the 
hollow  stuffed  fli-mly  with  antiseptic 
wool.  On  drawing  on  the  lint 
the  artery  will  be  compressed  against 
the  interior  of  the  chest  -  wall  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagi-am. 

(Fig.  126.)  2. -The  internal  mammary 
in  the  four  upper  spaces  can  be  easily 
tied ;  in  the  lower  spaces  a  portion  of 
the  costal  cartilage  must  be  first  cut 
away.  3.  When  the  bleeding  is  from 
the  limg  the  patient  must  be  placed  at 
perfect  rest  on  the  injui-ed  side,  and  an 
ice-bag  applied.  Internally,  lead  and 
opium,  gallic  acid,  or  ergot,  may  be 
given.  Some  recommend  the  closing 
of  the  external  wound  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  bandage  to  the  chest,  so  that  the  blood  may  collect  in  the 
l)lem-a,  press  on  the  lung,  and  thus  stop  the  bleeding. 

2.  IIvEMOTnoRAX,  or  hremorrhage  into  the  pleura,  may  occur 
either  with  or  without  an  internal  wound.  It  is,  perhaps,  most 
often  due  to  a  fragment  of  a  broken  rib  penetrating  the  lung  or 
wounding  an  intercostal  artery.  The  siyns  are  those  of  internal 
hfomorrhage  with  rapidly  extending  dulness  to  iDercussion,  absence 
of  breathing  somids,  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  increas¬ 
ing  dyspnoea.  It  may  be  distmguished  from  pleurisy  and  pneu¬ 
monia  by  coming  on  immediately  after  the  injury  and  by  the  absence 
of  fever.  'Treatment.— SimUsiv  to  that  for  htemon-hage  from  a 
wounded  lung.  Should  the  breathing  become  dangerously  em- 
bari-assed  the  blood  must  be  di-awn  off  with  the  asjjii-ator.  Should 
suppuration  occm-  the  chest  must  be  opened  and  fr-eely  di-ained. 

3.  PNETJMOTnoRAX,  or  air  in  the  pleura,  is  generally  the  result 


Fig.  126.- 
pressing 


-Method  of  com- 
a  wounded  inter¬ 
costal  artery,  a.  Artery. 
L.  Sheet  of  lint.  r.r.  Ribs, 
w.  Plug  of  antiseptic  wool. 
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of  a  wound  of  tho  lung  by  a  fi’agniont  of  a  broken  I'ib.  It  maj' 
be  known  by  tjnnpanitic  resonance,  absence  of  breathing  sounds, 
or  amphoric  breathing,  metallic  tinkling,  bulging  of  the  intercostal 
spaces,  and  increasing  dyspnoea.  Wlien  combined  with  hmmothorax 
or  with  pleuritic  effusion,  tho  lower  part  of  tho  chest  will  be  dull  to 
percussion,  and  a  splashing  sound  on  shaking  the  patient  [sur.cmsion) 
may  be  heard  on  auscultation.  The  aii’  is  usually  absorbed,  but 
should  the  breathing  become  seriously  affected  it  may  bo  removed 
with  tho  aspirator  or  allowed  to  escape  thi’ough  a  cannula  left  in- 
the  chest  and  protected  by  an  antiseptic  wool  dressing. 

4.  Exiphysesia,  or  aii"  in  the  connective-tissue  spaces,  is  some¬ 
times  called  sm’gical  emphysema  to  distinguish  it  from  the  medical 
affection  of  the  same  name  in  which  the  aii’-cells  of  the  lung  are 
dilated.  It  is  generally  due  to  a  woimd  of  the  lung  combined  with 
a  laceration  of  the  parietal  and  visceral  layers  of  the  pleura,  and  is 
a  very  frequent  complication  of  fractui’ed  rihs.  The  am  either 
escapes  into  the  pleiua  at  each  insiiii-ation,  and  thence  during  ex¬ 
piration  is  forced  through  the  parietal  layer  into  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue,  or  it  passes,  if  there  are  ailhesions  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  pleura,  dii’ectly  from  the  limg  into  the  sub¬ 
cutaneous  tissue.  More  rarely  it  is  due  to  a  ruptmu  of  the  lung 
without  injmy  of  the  pleui’a,  the  air  then  escaping  at  the  root  of 
the  lung  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  thence  into  the  con¬ 
nective  tissue  of  the  neck  and  arms.  More  rarely  stiU  it  may 
occur  without  a  woimd  of  the  lung,  or  even  without  a  woimd  of 
the  pleiu'a.  Bnpis. — The  emphysema,  though  usually  limited  to 
the  seat  of  injury,  may  extend  somewhat  widely  around  it,  and  in 
rare  instances  has  spread  over  the  whole  body.  It  gives  rise  to  an 
ill-defined  flattened  swelling  unattended  with  signs  of  inflammation 
and  imaltered  on  inspiration  and  expiration.  On  pressing  on  the 
swelling  a  peculiar  crackling  sensation  is  experienced,  like  that  of 
rubbing  the  hair  between  the  fingers.  Treatment. — A  pad  and 
bandage  is  all  that  is  usually  necessary,  but  should  the  air  instead 
of  becoming  absorbed  extend  so  widely  as  to  interfere  with  respira¬ 
tion,  a  pmictiu’e  or  two  must  bo  made  to  let  it  escape. 

5.  Prolapse  and  hernia  of  the  lung. — Pra/npse  of  the  limg 
occasionally  ocem’s  through  a  wound  in  the  chest-wall.  It  should 
be  retiu-ned  by  gentle  pressm-e,  the  wound  being  slightly  enlarged 
if  necessary.  If  the  prolapsed  portion  has  become  adlierent  and 
congested  it  may  be  removed  by  the  knife  or  ligatm-o,  taking  care 
not  to  break  down  the  adhesions  of  the  visceral  layer  of  tho  pleiua 
to  the  chest-wall  and  so  open  the  pleiual  cavity.  Hernia  of  the  Iiniff 
is  sometimes  met  with  after  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest  has 
cicatrized,  or  even  when  there  has  been  no  wound  of  the  skin.  It 
forms  a  soft,  crepitating,  resonant  swelling,  which  can  be  made 
smaller  by  pressure,  and  generally  becomes  move  prominent  on 
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forced  expiration  or  coughing.  On  listening  over  it  a  harsh  vesi¬ 
cular  murmiu’  is  heard.  The  treatment  consists  in  protecting  it 
with  a  properly- shaped  pad  or  leather  shield  moulded  to  the  part. 

Por  an  accoimt  of  such  complications  as  Pleurisy,  Pneumonia, 
Hoemopericardium,  Pericarditis,  and  Mediastinal  Abscess,  a  work  on 
Medicine  must  be  consulted. 

Operations  on  the  chest. — Tapping  thepdeura  should  be  done 
when  the  effusion  is  serous  without  admitting  am,  either  with  the 
aspii-ator  or  with  the  syphon-trocar  and  cannula.  The  spot  usually 
selected  is  the  sixth  intercostal  space  in  the  mid-axillary  line.  A 
small  incision  is  sometimes  first  made  through  the  skin,  which 
should  he  di’awn  down  on  the  rib  so  that  the  wound  may  be  valvu¬ 
lar,  but  such  an  incision  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  needle  of  the 
aspirator  or  the  trocar  and  cannula  is  then  thi-ust  into  the  pleural 
cavity.  The  fiuid  should  be  allowed  to  escape  slowly,  and  its  flow 
topped  for  a  minute  or  so  if  coughing  occui’s.  The  instrument 
must  be  withdrawn  should  any  blood  become  mixed  with  the  fiuid. 
The  wound  should  be  closed  with  a  pad  of  antiseptic  gauze. 

Incision  and  drainage  of  the  pleura  maybe  required  for  empyema, 
the  removal  of  putird  clots,  &c.  The  incision  may  be  made  in  the 
sixth  intercos!  al  space  in  the  mid-axillary  line,  or  in  the  ninth  or 
tenth  space  in  a  line  with  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  Before  ope¬ 
rating  it  is  a  good  ride  to  make  sm’e  of  the  presence  of  pus  by 
pimcture  with  an  exploring  syi-inge,  and  make  the  incision  at  the 
spot  where  it  is  foimd.  An  amesthetic  should  be  given,  and  a 
careful  dissection  made  between  the  ribs  down  to  the  pleura,  or  a 
director  may  be  thi-ust  thi-ough  the  muscles  into  the  pleural  cavity 
and  the  wound  sufficiently  enlarged  by  passing  a  diussing  forceps 
along  the  director  and  forcibly  opening  the  blades.  A  di’ainage- 
tube  should  then  be  inserted.  The  pleura  had  better  not  be  washed 
out,  since  dming  this  procediue  sudden  death  may  occur.  Even 
when  foul  the  pus  will  usually  become  sweet  in  a  few  days  after 
free  drainage  has  been  established.  If  the  space  between  the  ribs 
is  insufficient  a  piece  of  a  rib  may  be  excised.  The  wound  should 
be  treated  antiseptically,  and  if  pus  again  collects  a  counter- 
opening  may  be  made,  but  this  is  seldom  advisable  or  necessary. 

Thoracoplasty  or  Estlander’s  operation  consists  in  removing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  several  of  the  ribs,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  chest- 
walls  to  fall  in,  in  cases  of  empyema  where,  aftei’  the  pleui’a  has 
been  di-ained,  the  limg  in  consequence  of  adhesions  does  not 
expand.  An  incision  three  or  foui-  inches  in  length  may  be  made 
obhquely  downwards  and  inwards  over  the  side  of  the  chest,  just  in 
fi’ont  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  across  the  ribs  the  portions  of  which 
is  intended  to  excise.  The  edges  of  the  wound  being  reti-acted 
to  expose  the  ribs  an  incision  is  next  made  through  the  periosteum 
along  the  coui-se  of  each  rib  for  the  required  distance,  the  periosteum 
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separated  with  a  raspatory  fi'om  both  the  outer  and  inner  surface, 
and  the  rib  then  cut  through  with  the  saw  or  bone-forceps  at  each 
end  of  the  incision,  the  soft  parts  being  protected  by  a  spatula 
passed  beneath  the  rib. 

Pneuniotoiny,  or  incising  the- lung  for  the  pui’pose  of  opening  an 
abscess  or  hydatid  cyst,  or  of  draining  a  phthisical  or  hronchiectatic 
cavity,  has  in  a  few  instances  been  done.  An  incision  is  made  down 
to  the  pleui’a,  a  portion  of  rib  being  excised ;  the  Imig  is  then  sewn 
to  the  plem'a,  before  the  latter  is  opened,  by  stitches  passed  deeply 
into  the  lung  by  means  of  Hagedorn’s  needles.  A  trocar  and 
cannula  connected  with  an  aspii’ator  are  next  thi'ust  into  the  cavity 
in  the  lung,  pressui'e  being  kept  up  the  while  to  prevent  mfection 
of  the  plem-a ;  or  the  wound  made  by  the  cannula  may  be  cautiously 
enlarged  by  di-essing  forceps. 

Pvewmonectony,  or  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  lung  for  localized 
tubercle,  has  been  successfullj'’  accomphshed  in  a  few  cases.  The 
pleura  having  been  filled  with  aseptic  air  to  cause  collapse  of  the 
lung,  is  opened,  the  collapsed  kmg  transfixed  below  the  disease 
with  a  blunt  needle  armed  with  aseptic  silk,  the  silk  tied,  and  the 
limg  cut  away  above  the  ligatures. 

Tuj^jjwg  the  pericardium. —The  punctiu-e  should  ho  made  with  the 
aspirator  in  the  fouith  or  fifth  intercostal  space  on  the  left  side 
about  two  inches  from  the  sternum  or  immediately  to  the  left  of  the 
sternum.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  in  j ure  the  internal  mammary 
or  an  intercostal  artery,  and  not  to  thrust  the  needle  too  deep  lest 

the  heart  be  punctui-ed.  •  j  ^ 

Incision  and  drainage  of  the  ijericardium  may  be  requu-ed  tor  pus 
in  its  cavity.  An  incision  about  two  inches  long  should  be  made 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  rib,  beginning  one  inch 
from  the  sternum.  When  the  pericai’dium  is  reached  it  should  be 
freely  opened,  a  di-ainage-tube  inserted,  and  antiseptic  di-essings 
applied. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 


Contusions  of  the  abdominal  wall,  especially  when  due  to  a 
sharp  or  sudden  blow  or  a  severe  crush,  should  always  be  regarded 
as  serious,  as  they  may  he  complicated  by  grave  internal  mjm-ies. 
Thus,  the  peritoneum  may  be  lacerated,  one  of  the  viscera  rup- 
tm-ed  or  a  large  blood-vessel  in  j  rued  and  blood  extravasated  uito 
the  peritoneum  or  subperitoueal  tissue ;  whilst  among  the  mmor 
complications  may  be  mentioned  ruptiuo  of  the  rectus  or  other 
muscle  of  the  abdominal  wall  accompanied  by  blood-effusion 
(iKcmatovm)  and  possibly  followed  by  suppuration  and  abscess. 
Even  where  no  injury  to  a  viscus  has  been  sustamed,  a  contusion 
of  the  abdomen  is  nearly  always  attended  with  shock  which  may 
be  severe,  and  in  some  instances  has  been  fatal,  probably  from 
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injuiy  to  the  solar  plexus.  The  signs  of  a  simple  contusion  are 
pain,  ecchymosis,  tenderness  and  swelling,  with  a  vai’ying  amormt 
of  shock.  A  ruptured  rectus  will  be  indicated  hy  jjain  on  putting 
the  muscle  into  action,  and  the  presence  of  a  gaj),  and  later  of  a 
swelling  from  the  effusion  of  blood.  A  blood-tumom’  will  be 
known  by  its  sudden  occruTence,  and  absence  of  signs  of  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  treated  as  if  he  had  sus¬ 
tained  a  grave  injuiy,  since  it  is  impossible  at  first  to  say  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  Thus,  he  should  be  placed  at  absolute  rest  in  bed, 
hot  fomentations  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  hot  bottles  to  the 
extremities,  and  oiiium  given  internalljy  whilst  for  precaution’s 
sake  for  the  fli'st  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  notliiiig  should  be 
given  by  the  mouth  or  only  small  quantities  of  iced  milk.  Where 
there  is  rujiture  of  the  rectus  the  jiarts  should  be  a2)preximated  as 
much  as  2iossiblo  by  2)osition.  If  a  blood-tumour  forms  cold  .should 
be  applied,  but  it  should  on  no  account  be  opened,  as  the  blood  will 
nearly  alwaj'^s  in  time  be  absorbed. 

Laceratiox  of  the  PERITONEUM  may  occur  from  a  blow  or 
crush  of  the  abdomen  without  injury  of  the  viscera,  and  maj^  ])e 
com2ilicated  when  a  largo  vessel  has  been  rrqitm’od  by  extravasation 
of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  sub-2)eritoneal  tissue.  There 
are  no  special  signs  of  this  injmy ;  but  restlessness,  a  sensation  of 
sinking,  yawning,  an  anxious  countenance,  coldness  and  blanching 
of  the  sm'face  when  com2)licated  by  hmmorrhage,  with  an  absence 
of  vomiting  and  often  of  2iain,  are  said  to  indicate  it.  Peritonitis 
nearly  always  quickly  supervenes.  Treatment.— hi\e  that  of  peri¬ 
tonitis. 

Suppuration  and  abscess  may  follow  on  any  injury  of  the 
abdominal  walls,  or  extravasation  of  urine ;  or  may  bo  due  to  the 
breaking  down  of  a  blood-tumour  or  syphilitic  gumma,  or  to 
disease  of  the  bones  forming  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  or  pelvis. 
The  su2q)uration  may  be  acute  or  chi’onic,  su2)ei-ficial  or  dce2). 
When  deep  it  is  very  apt  to  be  diffuse,  and  extend  along  the  mus¬ 
cular  2rlanes  or  between  the  25eritoneum  and  transversalis.  When 
superficial,  exce2it  as  the  result  of  extravasation  of  mine,  it  is 
generally  cu-cumscribed  and  often  confined  to  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus.  Signs. — The  acute  fomi  is  attended  with  the  general  and 
local  .sym2)toms  of  inflammation,  followed  by  those  of  su2qiuiirtion, 
and  subsequently,  by  the  signs  of  an  absoess.  In  the  chronic  form 
there  will  2)i'obably  be  no  constitutional  signs ;  but  a  localijccd 
swelling,  either  superficial  or  deep,  will  generally  be  2>i'escnt  in 
wliich  fluctuation  may  be  detected.  Treatment.— Early  and  five 
evacuation  of  the  pus. 

Rupture  of  the  viscera. --The  ru2iturc  of  an  abdominal  viscus 
is  always  a  most  serious  accident,  .and  (me  which  is  freipumtlv 
though  not  invariably,  fatal,  f 'ease.- -Ucnerally  a  scviao  crusb  i)l 
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the  abdomen,  as  between  the  buffers  of  railwaj'  cars ;  or  a  kick  of 
blow,  or  the  jiassage  of  a  wheel  over  the  abdomen.  Pathology. — Any 
of  the  viscera,  except  perhaps  the  pancreas,  may  bo  ruptured ;  but 
the  hver,  intestines,  kidneys,  and  bladder  are  those  most  frequently 
injimed.  In  ruptm-e  of  the  liver  and  spleen  severe  hasmorrhage 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  followed  by  peritonitis,  ensues,  unless 
the  peritoneal  covering  escapes  ruptm’e,  when  no  blood  is  extra- 
vasated.  In  ruptm-e  of  the  stomach,  gall-bladder,  and  intestuies 
their-  contents  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  setting  up  rapidly- 
fatal  i)eritonitis,  though  in  the  case  of  the  stomach  and  gall-bladder 
the  more  immediate  danger  is  death  from  shock.  Eupture  of  the 
intestine  usually  occurs  -where  the  duodenum  joins  the  jejunum. 
The  large  intestine  is  rarely  injured  in  consequence  of  its  protected 
position.  Eupture  of  the  kidney  is  a  less  fatal  accident,  as  the 
organ  lies  well  behind  the  j^eritoneum ;  but  when  the  crush  is 
severe  it  may  be  attended  with  luemorrhage  or  peritonitis.  It  is 
liable  to  be  followed  bj^  perinephritic  abscess.  For  ruptm-e  of  the 
bladder,  see  Injuries  of  Pelvis. 

The  signs  of  a  ruptm-ed  viscus  are  often  obscure,  but  great  shock, 
extreme  collapse,  and  intense  localized  pam,  together  with  the 
history  of  a  severe  ca-usli  of  the  abdomen,  i)oint  to  such  an  injm-y 
having  occurred.  Bej-ond  a  sm-mise  that  one  of  the  viscera  has 
been  injured,  it  may  bo  quite  imjjossible  to  locahze  the  miscliief. 
The  followuig  signs,  however,  may  servo  to  indicate  the  probable 
nature  of  the  lesion;  thus — 1.  In  ruptm-o  of  the  Zn>e?- there  may 
be  pain  in  the  right  hj-pochomh-imn,  perhaps  a  fracture  of  the  rihs 
over  the  liver,  symi)toms  of  internal  hmmorrhage,  increase  of  the 
hepatic  didness  in  consequence  of  blood  extravasation,  and  later 
peritonitis,  jaundice,  and  very  occasionally  diabetes.  A^Tien  the 
ruptm-e  is  slight,  or  the  peritoneal  covei-ing  is  not  torn,  the  injury 
may  remain  imsuspected  and  the  patient  recover.  Or  after  a  few 
days  the  peritoneal  covering  may  give  way  and  jieritonitis  ensue. 
2.  In  ruptm-o  of  the  spleen,  the  signs  are  simEar,  save  that  the  pain 
is  referred  to  the  left  side,  and  there  may  bo  increase  of  the  splenic 
dulness,  and  perhaps  fi-actm-c  of  the  ribs  in  that  region.  3.  Eu])- 
tm-o  of  the  stomach,  is  attended  with  extreme  coUapse,  and  if  not 
rai)idly  fatal,  with  intense  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  free 
gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  hence  loss  of  liA-er  dulness,  and 
vomiting  of  blood,  followed  by  peritonitis.  -1.  In  nqituro  of  the 
gull-hhidder  there  is  pain  in  the  regioTi  of  the  liver,  followed  by 
localized  or  general  peritonitis,  and  if  the  patient  survive  by 
(h.stension  with  flmd  of  the  ]ieritoneal  cavity  and  groat  emaciation ; 
on  puncture,  a  bile-stained  fluid  is  withdrawn.  5.  In  rupture  of  the 
intestines,  in  adthtion  to  the  collapse  and  intense  i)ain  rachating  over 
the  abdomen,  there  may  be  vomiting,  first  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  then  of  bile,  and  then  of  altered  blood;  blood  in  the 
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stools;  tympanites  with  dulness  in  the  flanks;  and,  later,  peri¬ 
tonitis.  (3.  When  a  kidney  is  ruptui’ed  there  will  probably  be  a 
histoiy  of  a  blow  or  other  injury  of  the  loin,  increased  frequency^ 
of  mictm-ition,  blood-stained  mine,  minary  extravasation  in  the 
loin,  pain  and  signs  of  bruising  in  the  lumbar  region,  retraction  of 
tire  testicle,  and,  later,  pus  in  the  urine,  and  signs  of  deep-seated 
suppm-ation  [peid nephritic  abscess)  or  peritonitis.  7.  Euptru'e  of  the 
ureter  maj^  give  rise  to  a  fluctuating  retroperitoneal  swelling  con¬ 
taining  urme. 

Treatment. — In  rupture  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidney,  ice  may" 
be  apyrhed  over  the  part,  and  gaUic  acid  or  ergot  given  internally 
to  restrain  the  hsemorrhage.  iStimidants  must  be  avoided,  but 
fluid  nourishment  should  be  given  in  very  small  quantities  at  a 
time  or  by  the  rectum.  In  ruptm-e  of  the  spleen  the  removal  of  the 
organ  is  probably  the  best  way  of  preventing  death  from  haemor¬ 
rhage.  In  rupture  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  the  abdomen 
sho^d  be  opened,  the  rent  sewn  uyi  by  a  Lembert’s  sutm-e,  and  the 
peritoneal  cavity  thoi'oughly'-  cleansed  by  irrigation  with  a  weak 
boracic  solution.  Subsequently  the  i^atient  should  bo  kejit  under 
the  influence  of  opium  if  there  is  much  pain,  and  nothing  whatever 
bo  given  by  the  mouth  for  the  first  twelve  to  twenty-fom-  hours. 
Nutrient  enemata  and  stimulants,  if  the  strength  flags,  should  be 
administered.  In  m2)ture  of  the  kidney  an  incision  in  the  loin  or 
nephrectomy^  may^  become  necessaiy.  The  swelling  following  I'up- 
tiu'e  of  the  m’eter  may  requii'e  tapping  or  free  cfrainage. 

Wounds  of  the  abdomen  may  be  divided  into  the  penetrating 
and  non-penetrating,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  involve  the 
l)eritoneal  cavity. 

Non-penetbating  wounds  should  be  treated  like  womids  in 
other  situations,  especial  care,  however,  being  taken  to  establish  a 
good  di’ain,  as  should  they  extend  deeply  they  are  apt  to  bo  com¬ 
plicated  by  effusion  of  blood  or  suppm-ation  in  the  sub-peritoneal 
tissue.  They  are  hable  to  be  followed  by  ventral  hernia. 

Peneteating  wounds  are  such  as  involve  the  peritoneal  cavitv. 
iheymay  be  divided  into  the  foUowing:— 1.  Simide  penetrating 
wounds  without  injury  or  protrusion  of  the  viscera.  2.  Penetrating 
wounds  with  injm-y,  but  without  protrusion  of  the  viscera.  3. 
i  eneti-ating  woimds  with  protrasion,  but  without  injm-y^  of  the 

viscm-a.  4.  Penetrating  womids  with  both  protrusion  and  in jurv 
01  the  viscera. 

I.  Simple  penetrating  wounds  without  injury  or  pro¬ 
trusion  OF  THE  VISCERA.— When  the  wound  is  large  there  will 
usually  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  fact  that  the  viscera 
have  escaped  injury.  If,  however,  the  wound  is  verv  small— m 
mere  punctme,  or  macle  obhquely,  it  may  be  cUfficult  or' impossible 
to  say  whether  any  injury  to  the  viscera  has  been  done,  or,  indeed, 
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whetliGr  the  abdominal  cavity  bas  been  penetrated.  In  slicb  a  case 
it  bas  bitberto  been  taugbt  tliat  tbe  wound  should  on  no  account  be 
lU’obed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  point,  but  tbe  patient  treated 
as  if  tbe  wound  bad  penetrated,  and  had  not  injured  tbe  viscera. 
If  all  antiseptic  precautions  are  taken,  however,  it  is  questionable 
whether  tbe  safer  coiu’se  is-  not  to  thoroughly  explore  the  wound, 
not  only  by  probing  but  by  enlarging  it  if  necessary,  so  as  at  once 
to  ascertain  whether  it  bas  penetrated  tbe  peritoneum,  and  whether 
tbe  viscera  have  escaped  mjiuy,  and  not  to  wait  till  the  diagnosis 
is  settled  by  tbe  onset  of  peritonitis.  "VATiere  there  are  signs  of 
internal  bBemorrhago  no  surgeon  would,  I  presume,  hesitate  to 
search  lor  the  bleeding  vessel.  Treatment. — Large  wounds  should 
bo  thoroughly  cleansed  with  weak  boracic  acid  lotion  (2  per  cent.), 
and  united  with  fishing-gut  or  silk  sutures,  which  should  be 
irassod  through  the  peritoneum  as  well  as  the  edges  of  the  woimd 
so  as  to  bi'ing  tire  two  free  siu'faces  of  the  serous  membrane  into 
contact.  If  tins  is  not  done  the  discharge  from  the  deep  part  of  the 
wound  may  make  its  way  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  set  up 
])critonitis.  In  tlio  case  of  punctured  wounds  it  has  usually  been 
the  custom  to  merely  close  them  and  apply  some  antiseptic  ch-essing. 
As  a  rule,  however,  it  will  probably  bo  safer  to  enlarge  them,  and, 
having  ascertained  that  the  viscera  have  escaped,  to  treat  them  as 
described  above.  In  any  case  the  patient  should  be  placed  at  abso¬ 
lute  rest  in  bed  and  fed  by  the  rectum  or  by  small  quantities  of  iced 
milk  for  the  first  few  days.  Many  sui’geons  would  give  opiiun  in 
small  doses ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  unless  there  is  pain.  Should 
peritonitis  supervene  it  must  be  treated  as  described  under  that  head. 

II.  PeNETRAIING  WOUNDS  WITH  INJURY,  BUT  WITHOUT  PROTRU¬ 
SION  OF  THE  VISCERA. — Mdien  the  wound  is  large,  and  the  mjui’cd 
viscus  can  be  seen,  the  natui-e  of  the  injmy  wdl  probably  be 
obvious.  When,  however,  the  wound  is  small,  unless  there  be  an 
escape  externally  of  faeces,  gas,  bUe,  urine,  or  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  there  are  no  primary  signs,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
emphysema  about  the  wound,  absolutely  diagnostic  of  a  viscus 
been  injui'ed.  Intense  pain,  and  extieme  collapse,  if 
present,  no  doubt  point  to  such  an  injmy  having  probably  occurred; 
"but  both  pain  and  shock  are  so  variable  as  really  to  afford  little 
guidance.  Later  the  jiresence  of  free  gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavitj' 
and  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  anus  make  it  highly  probable  the 
intestine  has  been  woimded.  In  a  doubtful  case  of  wound  of  tlio 
intestine  the  rectum  may  be  inflated  with  hydrogen  by  Senn’s  rubber 
balloon.  If  the  gut  is  wounded  the  gas  will  escape  thi’ough  the  rent 
into  the  peritoneum  and  thence  tluough  the  external  wouiul,  where 
it  will  ignite  on  applpng  a  light,  thus  settling  the  diagnosis.  In  a 
doubtful  wound  of  tlie  stomach  this  viscus  may  be  inflated  by  a  tube 
jiajscd  through  the  mouth.  Tho  tympanites  will  be  confined  to  the 
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stomach  if  the  viscus  is  sound,  or  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  abdomen 
and  efface  the  liver  dulness  if  it  is  injured.  Any  of  the  viscera 
maybe  implicated;  but  wounds  of  the  liver,  gaU-bladder,  spleen, 
and  stomach,  are  much  less  common  than  womids  of  the  intestine. 
The  danger  to  bo  apprehended  is  ha3morr]iage  in  the  case  of  tlio 
liver  or  sideen,  extravasation  in  the  case  of  a  hollow  viscus,  and  in 
all,  peritonitis.  The  amount  of  extravasation  will  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  wound,  and  whether  the  viscus  was  distended  or  empty 
at  the  time  of  injury;  when  the  woimd  is  a  mere  puncture,  there 
may  be  none.  If  the  extravasation  is  but  slight,  or  escaj^es  ex¬ 
ternally  through  the  wound  in  the  parietes,  it  may  be  cut  off  from 
the  general  peritoneal  cavity  by  a  local  ijeritonitis,  and  the  patient 
recover.  An  extensive  extravasation  is  always  followed  by  diffuse 
septic  peritonitis,  which,  unless  surgical  measru’es  ai’e  undertaken, 
will  certainly  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days.  Treatment. — 1.  If  the 
wound  in  the  parietes  is  extensive,  the  injui’ed  viscus,  if  the  stomach 
or  intestine,  should  be  drawn  gently  through  the  aperture  and  the 
wound  of  its  coats  united  by  Lembert’s  sutures.  Should  the  in¬ 
testine  be  torn  completely  across,  its  continuity  should  be  restored 
by  some  form  of  cmcular  enterorrhaphy,  as  Senn’s,  Maunsell’s, 
or  Paul’s,  or  by  Senn’s  bone-plates,  or  by  Murphy’s  button.  If 
its  coats  are  much  lacerated,  the  lacerated  portions  should  be  first 
excised.  These  methods  have  so  reduced  the  time  requii’ed  for 
restoring  the  continuity  of  divided  intestine  that  only  in  exceptional 
cases  should  the  patient’s  general  condition  render  it  necessary  to 
draw  the  injured  gut  into  the  woimd,  stitch  it  to  the  parietes,  and 
make  an  artificial  anus.  In  gunshot  wounds  of  the  intestines  Senn’s 
inflation  method  is  useful  iu  determining  if  there  be  one  or  more 
wounds.  The  rectum  is  fiist  inflated  and  the  lowest  wound  detected 
by  the  escape  of  the  gas.  This  wound  is  then  sutm-ed,  the  inflation 
repeated,  and  the  gas  extends  up  to  the  next  wound,  and  so  on.  If 
the  liver  is  wounded  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  miite  the  peri¬ 
toneal  surface  by  sutures,  or  if  the  wound  is  deep  it  may  be  plugged 
with  iodoform- gauze  and  the  woimd  in  the  parietes  be  left  partially 
open  for  the  j)urposes  of  drainage  and  the  subsequent  removal  of 
the  plugs.  If  the  (jall-bladder  is  penetrated  the  woimd  should  bo 
sewn  up,  or  the  edges  of  the  woimd  if  lacerated  stitched  to  the 
abdominal  parietes,  or  the  gall-bladder  removed.  If  the  spleen  is 
injured  extirpation  of  the  organ  appears  to  be  the  best  method  of 
arresting  the  otherwise  fatal  hasmorrhage.  After  the  wounded 
V1SCU.S  has  been  treated  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  described 
above,  the  peiitonoal  cavity  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  all 
blood  and  othey  extravasation  by  iirigation  with  warm  water  or 
boric  acid  solution  (2  per  cent.),  and  the  wound  in  tho  parietes 
closed  as  after  a  simple  penetrating  wound ;  or  if  it  remains  doubt¬ 
ful  how  far  the  cleansing  has  been  successful,  a  Keith’s  drain-tube 
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should  bo  inserted,  packed  round  with  iodofonn  gauze,  and  the  wound 
in  the  parietes  left  jiartiall}^  open.  2.  If  the  wound  in  the  parietes 
is  small,  the  safer  course  is  probably  to  enlarge  the  wound,  and  treat 
the  wounded  viscus  as  described  above.  The  (jeneral  irmiment  con¬ 
sists  in  the  administration  of  opium  if  there  is  much  pain  ;  abstinence 
from  all  nutriment  taken  by  the  mouth  for  the  first  day  or  so  and 
subsequent  feeding  with  small  quantities  of  iced  milk,  &c.,  and 
the  employment  of  nutrient  enemata.  Absolute  rest  is  imperative. 
Should  peritonitis  supervene,  it  must  bo  treated  as  described  under 
that  head. 

Method  of  iiiritwfj  luounded  intestine. — If  the  woimd  is  small  (a 
mere  jmneture)  it  has  usuallj'^  been  taught  that  no  sutm’e  will  be 
required,  since  the  mucous  membrane  will  protrude,  block  up  the 
wound,  and  jirevent  extravasation  until  the  wound  has  healed  bj^ 


Fio.  127. — Section  of  intestine 
united  by  Leinbert’s  suture. 


Fig.  128. — Intestine  united  by 
Lembert’s  suture. 


inflammatoiy  exudation  from  the  peritoneal  surface.  Gross’s 
experiments  on  dogs  show,  however,  that  the  protrusion  of  mucous 
membrane  is  not  always  sufficient  even  in  minute  wounds  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  fcecal  matter.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  the 
better  ijractice  in  all  cases  to  sew  up  the  wound,  however  small. 
This  is  now  usually  done  by  interrupted  sutures,  the  two  peritoneal 
surfaces  being  placed  in  contact.  The  sutm-es  are  best  appHod  by 
Lembert’smethod,  as  shown  in  the  accompanjdng  diagram  (Eig.  127), 
in  which  it  is  seen  that  the  sutime  passes  through  the  peiitoneal 
and  muscular  coats  only,  avoiffing  the  mucous  membrane,  since  if 
this  is  included  there  is  danger  of  peritonitis  from  leakage  along  the 
thread.  The  sutimes,  wliich  may  consist  of  fine  China  silk,  should 
be  introduced  about  two  lines  from  the  edge  of  the  wound  and 
brought  out  at  the  margin  of  the  serous  coat,  and  then  passed  in 
the  same  manner  on  the  opposite  side  (Fig.  128).  If,  however,  the 
edges  are  lacerated  the  sutui-es  should  be  introduced  fm-ther  from 
the  wound,  and  brought  out  a  good  line  from  the  margin,  so  as  not 
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to  include  the  bruised  tissues.  Sufficient  sutures  should  he  passed 
to  ensm-e  the  parts  being  everywhere  in  apposition,  and  should  not 
be  tied  too  tightly,  lest  gangi-ene,  the  commonest  cause  of  non¬ 
union,  ensue.  The  peritoneal  sm’faces  thus  placed  in.  contact  unite 
by  adhesive  inflammation.  The  sutures  either  remain  encysted,  or 
ulcerate  through  the  mucous  membrane,  and  drop  into  the  interior 
of  the  bowel.  It  is  not  safe  to  sutime  thewoimd— (1)  when  the 
wound  runs  longitudiiiaUy  along  the  mesenteric  aspect,  inasmuch 
as  gangrene  of  the  part  cut  off  from  its  vascular  supply  will 
inevitably  ensue  ;  (2)  when  suturing  would  reduce  the  lumen  of  the 


Figs.  120  and  1-30. — Senn’s  method  of  circular  enterorrhapliy.  h.  Rubber 
ring.  s.  Continuou.s  suture,  m.  Mesentery,  ns.  Retaining  suture.  Tl|o 
margin  of  intestine,  l  in  Fig.  129,  is  sliown  turned  in  at  i.i  in  Fig.  130. 

gut  to  more  than  half  its  normal  size ;  (3)  when  there  is  much 
bruising  of  the  gut ;  (4)  when  there  are  several  wounds  close 
together.  In  such  cases  the  injured  portion  of  the  intestine  should 
be  excised  and  the  two  ends  united  by  some  form  of  circular 
enterorrhaphy,  or  an  intestinal  anastomosis  may  bo  formed. 

(Hrc.ular  eiiterorrhaj)]>;j  is  the  union  of  the  ends  of  the  comidetoly- 
divided  intestine  with  the  peritoneal  siu'faces  in  contact  by  a  row  of 
sutures  around  the  circumference  of  the  bowel.  The  Ijcmbert 
method  of  a  single  row  and  the  Czerny-Lembert  metliodof  a  double 
row  have  in  recent  years  usually  been  employed.  Tlie  objection  to 
these  methods  are  the  groat  number  of  sutiu’cs  I'ccpiired,  and  hence 
the  length  of  time  consumed  in  the  operation — a  serious  drawba'“k 
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in  al)(Iominal  cases — and  the  danger  of  extravasation  at  the  mesen¬ 
teric  attachment.  Many,  therefore,  emidoy  Senn’s  modification  of 
Johert’s  sntnro,  or  Maunsell’s,  or  Paul’s,  method  of  .sntnre.  Henn's 
mi-thod.-  Having  determined  which  is  the  uijpor  end  of  the  intes¬ 
tine,  as  l)y  apjdying  to  the  snrfacc  of  tlie  peritoneal  coat  a  little 
common  salt,  which  causes  ascending  peristalsis  (Nothnagel’s  test), 
line  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  bowel  with  a  .soft 
jiliahle  I’uhber  ring  half  an  inch  wide,  made  hy  .stitching  together 
the  ends  of  a  rubber  band  by  two  catgut  sutm-es.  Pix  the  ring  by 
sewing  its  lower  margin  with  a  continuous  catgut  sutm-e  to  the 
cut  end  of  the  bowel ;  the  ring  prevents  bulging  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  causes  the  end  of  the  bowel  to  slightly  taper,  and 
thus  aids  its  subse(]uent  invagination  (Fig.  129).  Pass  two  catgut 
sutures  with  a  needle  at  each  end  from  witliin  outwards  thi-ough 
the  upper  margin  of  the  ring  and  all  the  coats  of  the  bowel,  one 
suture  near  the  mesenteric,  one  near  the  convex  suiiace  of  the 
bowel.  Pass  the  other  end  of  the  sutru-es  through  the  peritoneal 
and  muscular  coat  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  bowel  about  a  third 
of  an  inch  from  its  cut  margin.  Whilst  an  assistant  draws  on  the 
foui-  ends_  of  the  two  sutures  turn  in  the  margin  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  distal  jDortion  of  the  gut  evenly  by  the  aid  of  a  director,  and  at 
the  same  time  invaginate  the  ring-lined  proximal  portion  of  the 
intc.stineinto  the  cbstal  iiortion  (Fig.  130)  to  the  extent  of  the  whole 
width  of  the  ling.  Tie  the  sutures  only  sufficiently  tightly  to 
prevent  disinvagination.  The  two  peritoneal  surfaces  are  thus  held 
in  close  contact  by  the  rubber  ring.  The  intestinal  contents,  says 
Senn,  pass  fi'eelj'  through  tlie  lumen  of  the  ring  from  above  down¬ 
wards,  and  escape  from  below  is  imiiossible,  as  the  fi'ee  end  of  tlie 
intussiiscipiens  seciu’es  acemute  valvular  closm-e.  The  catgut 
sutures  fixing  the  ling  are  absorbed,  and  the  ring,  reconverted  into 
a  band,  is  passed  per  anum.  The  invagination  sutm-es  are  believed 
by  Senn  to  be  removed  by  substitution  on  the  part  of  the  tissues, 
lienee  the  punctm-es  of  the  bowel  remain  closed  and  extravasation 
is  jirevented.  MdunselPs  method. — Bring  the  two  ends  of  the 
divided  bowel  together  by  two  temporary  sutm-es  passed  thi-ough 
all  the  coats,  one  suture  at  the  meseuteric  attachment,  the  other 
opposite.  The  mesenteric  sutm-e  should  close  the  little  triangle- 
where  the  mesentery  is  reflected  from  the  gut.  Leave  the  long 
ends  of  the  sutures  intact.  Pass  them  up  the  liimeu  of  the  proxi¬ 
mal  portion  of  the  bowel  and  out  through  a  longitudinal  slit 
previoiusly  made  in  its  wall  oppo.site  the  mesentery,  and  about  an 
inch  from  its  cut  end  (Fig.  131).  Draw  on  the  sutures,  and  the 
distal  or  smaller  end  G  (Fig.  133)  will  be  invaginated  into  the 
proximal  or  larger  end  Ji,  and  thence  pulled  out  of  the  longitudinal 
incision  in  the  wall  of  the  proximal  portion  ii.  From  Fig.  132 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  serous  surface  of  the  two  portions  arc  in 
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Fia'  131.— Maunsell’s  method  of  circular  enterorrhaphy.  a  B  c.  Peritoneal,  mnsoiilar 
and  mucou.e  coats.  F.  Mesentery,  d  d.  Temporary  sutures  nnitins  proximal  and 
distal  portions  of  divided  intestine,  and  passed  ont  through  longitudinal  slit  made  in 
the  proximal  or  larger  segment  of  the  intestine. 


Fin.  132. — Mannsell’s  method  of  circular  enterorrhaphy.  n.  The  interior  of  the  distal 
portion,  h.  The  interior  the  proximal  portion  of  the  bowel. 


Fig.  134.— Maunsoll’s  method  of  circular  enteroirhaphy.  Appearance  of  intestine  at 
completion  of  operation,  o.  Distal  portion,  n.  Proximal  portion  of  intestine. 
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accurate  apposition  all  round.  "S^diilst  an  assistant  holds  nj)  the  in¬ 
testine  hy  the  temporary  sutures,  drawing  them  gently  apart  so  as 
to  render  the  lumen  of  tlie  invagination  an  oval  slit,  pass  a  straight 
i\eedle  armed  with  fine  silk  across  the  slit  a  cpiarter  of  an  inch 
irom  the  cut  ends  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  four  walls  of 
the  intestine  (Fig.  133).  Hook  up  the  suture,  divide  it  and  tie  each 
half.  In  this  way  twenty  sutures  can  he  passed  in  ten  transits  of 
the  needle.  'Wlien  sufficient  sutures  have  been  applied,  cut  short 
the  teuiiiorary  sutiues  and  reduce  the  invagination  by  traction  on 
the  two  portions  of  the  gut  and  close  the  longitudinal  slit  bj^  a 
continuous  Lembert  suture.  On  the  completion  of  the  operation 
the  peritoneal  sui’faces  are  acciuately  in  contact,  and  the  knots  are 
all  inside  (Fig.  134).  Maunsell  paints  the  woimd  with  Wolfler’s 
mixtiu’e  of  alcohol,  glycerine  and  colophonium,  and  dusts  it  with 
iodoform.  The  only  objection  to  the  method  is  the  infliction  of  the 
longitudinal  woimd.  PauPs  Method. — Insert  a  Paul’s  decalcified 
bone-tube,  to  which  is  attached  a  needle  and  double  silk  ligature 
to  form  a  ti-action  thread  (Fig.  135),  into  the  proximal  end  of  the 
intestine ;  sew  this  end  of  the  intestine  to  the  tube,  closing  the 
triangular  interval  at  the  mesenterj'.  Pass  the  needle  and  traction 
thread  through  the  lumen  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  intestine,  and 
bring  it  out  through  the  wall  3  inches  down  (Fig.  136);  unite  the 
cut  ends  of  the  bowel  by  continuous  suture ;  draw  on  the  traction 
thread,  and  thus  invaginate  the  upper  into  the  lower  portion, 
beginning  the  invagination  immediately  below  the  line  of  imion  ; 
fix  the  invagination  by  Lembert’s  sutimes  (Fig.  137).  Pidl  the 
traction  tlmead  tight ;  cut  it  off,  and  allow  ends  to  pass  back  into 
the  bowel.  The  condition  of  the  parts  at  the  end  of  the  operation  is 
seen  on  section  in  Fig.  138.  The  bone-tube  is  disintegrated  and 
passed  per  anum. 

Intestinal  anastomosis,  or  the  restoration  of  the  continuity 
of  the  intestine  after  complete  division  or  excision  of  a  por¬ 
tion  may  be  done  by  Seim’s  plates  or  Murphy’s  button.  Senn's 
ilfef/iod.— Having  let  what  fmces  will  escape  fi-om  the  proximal 
portion  of  the  intestine,  clamp  both  the  proximal  and  distal  portions 
about  five  inches  above  and  below  the  divided  spot  by  passing  a  piece 
of  uidiarubbcr  tubing  tluough  a  small  incision  in  the  mesentery  and 
tjdng  it  sufficiently  tightly  to  prevent  any  fiu'ther  fmcal  soiling  of 
tiie  parts,  or  if  the  rubber  tubing  is  not  at  hand  the  bowel  may  be 
clamped  by  a  large  sa'fely-pin.  Invaginate  the  divided  ends  with 
the  peritoneal  suiiaces  in  contact  and  unite  them  by  a  continuous 
sutiu'o  passed  thi’ough  the  peritoneal  and  musculai  coats  (I  ig. 
139,  A  a).  Make  an  incision  about  an  inch  in  length  along  the 
convexity  of  each  iiortion  of  the  intestine  between  the  sutured  end 
and  the  rubber  clamp.  Insert  into  each  incision  a  Seim’s  bone- 
plate  properly  tlmeaded,  as  shown  in  Fig.  141,  with  four  fine  aseptic 
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Fra  13.0.— Paul’s  bone-tu’ne,  with  double  silk  ligature  for  forming  ti'actinn 
thread  fixed  to  holes  in  the  tube  at  3  3.  1 .  Distal  end  perforated,  with 

holes  for  sewing  to  bowel.  2.  Needle. 


Fig.  136.— Gut  ready  for  invagination  in  Paul’s  method  of  enterondiaphy.  1. 
Proximal  end  of  gut,  with  tube  sewn  in.  2.  Distal  end,  with  traction 
thread  (3)  pa.ssed  through  its  wall. 


Fig.  137. — Condition  of  parts  in  Paul’s  method  of  enterorrhaphy  when  opera¬ 
tion  is  completed.  1.  The  intii.ssusciijiens..  2  2.  Lenibert’.s  suture.s. 


Fig.  138. — Section  of  parts  shewn  in  Fig.  137.  1.  Bone-tube.  2.  Traction 
thread  cut  short.  3.  Proximal  end  of  bowel.  4.  Distal  end  invaginated. 

china  silk  sutures.  Pass  the  lateral  sutiu’es  from  within  outwards 
through  all  the  coats  of  the  mtestine  a  line  or  two  from  the  margin 
of  the  incision  and  bring  the  longitudinal  sutures  out  through  each 
end  of  the  incision  (Figs.  139,  HO).  Now  place  each  portion  of  the 
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intestine  coiTesponding  to  the  situation  of  the  hone-plates  oppo.site 
to  each  other,  and  having  scarified  the  serous  surfaces  lightly  with 
the  poiut  of  a  needle  to  aid  subsequent  adhesion,  tie  each  of  the 
four  sutures  coming  fi'om  one  bone-plate  to  the  corrosiionding 
suture  from  the  other,  just  sufficiently  tightly  to  keep  the  wall  of 
the  intestine  between  the  plates  in  contact.  Tuck  in  the  knots 
between  the  api)roximated  serous  surfaces  and  apply  romul  the' 
line  of  approximation  for  greater  safety  an  omental  graft  (Fig.  142). 
On  removing  the  clamps  the  contents  flow  as  shown  by  the  aiTOw  in 
Fig.  140,  through  the  central  hole  in  the  bone-plates  and  the  in¬ 
cision  in  the  walls  of  the  gut  from  the  proximal  to  the  distal  portion 
of  intestine.  The  bone-plates  hold  the  portions  of  intestine  in 


Fig.  139. — Method  of  fonning  an  intestinal  anastomosis  by  Senn’s  bone-plates 
after  complete  division  of  the  bowel.  The  divided  ends  closed  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  Lembert’s  suture,  a  a. 

contact,  preventing  any  leakage  of  faeces  till  finn  union  has 
occurred.  They  ultimately  become  dissolved,  and,  together  with 
the  sutures,  are  passed  per  anum.  The  advantages  of  this  method 
over  circular  enter orrhaphy  as  practised  by  the  Lembert  and 
Czerny-Lembert  suture  are  that  it  can  be  done  in  a  much  shorter 
time  (a  quarter  of  au  hour  ?)  and  hence  gi'eatly  minimizes  the  risk 
from  shock.  It  also  appears  attended  with  less  danger  of  septic 
])eritonitis  from  the  possibility  of  leakage  between  the  sutm-es  ra¬ 
the  penetration  of  the  mucous  coat  by  one  of  the  Ijembort  stitches. 

The  omental  (jraft  is  made  by  cutting  a  piece  of  omentum  about 
an  inch  wide  sutlicicntly  long  to  encircle  the  intestine  (Fig.  142). 
It  is  placed  over  the  line  of  union  and  fixed  by  catgut  sutm-es  to 
the  mesentery,  the  stitches  being  pai-allel  to  the  mesenteric  vessels. 
It  adheres  very  rapidly  to  the  intestine,  but  this  adhesion  may  bo 
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Fia.  140. — Diagram  of  intestine  uniteil  by  Scnu’s  plates.  The  arrow  shows 
the  way  in  which  the  contents  of  the  bowel  pass  through  tlie  plates  and 
incision  in  the  wall  of  the  bowel  from  the  pro.ximal  into  the  distal  portion. 


Fig.  141. — A  Senn’s  decalciBed  bone-plate  threaded  ready  for  use.  A  line 
china  silk  suture  with  a  loop  at  one  end,  the  size  of  the  aperture  in  the 
plate,  is  passed  through  one  of  the  suture  holes,  and  to  this  loop  the  three 
other  sutures  passed  through  the  three  remaining  holes  are  securely  tied. 
The  plates  .should  be  kept  in  alcohol. 

Fig.  142. — Portion  of  intestine  with  line  of  suture  covered  by  omental  graft. 

I.  Intestine.  M.  Mesentery,  o.  G-raft.  s.  Suture  fixing  graft. 

accelerated  by  lightly  scarifying  tlio  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestine 
to  which  the  gi-aft  is  to  he  applied.  It  is  of  service  in  jireventing 
extravasation  should  a  leakage  occur  through  a  stitch-wound,  &c. 
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Murphy's  method  of  anitiny  completely  divided  intestine  hy  an  anasto¬ 
mosis  button. — By  this  contrivance  an  end  to  end  .apin-oximation  or 
a  lateral  anastomosis  may  bo  quickly  accomplished  without  sutiu-es. 
The  button  consists  (Fig  143)  of  two  halves.  The  male  half  A  has 
a  sju-ing  flange  p  for  keeping  rqi 
l)ressm-o  on  the  ai^proximated  in¬ 
testine.  The  two  springs  s  s,  jn’o- 
jocting  through  openings  in  the 
hollow  stem,  act  as  the  male  thread 
of  a  screw  when  the  shank  is  tele¬ 
scoped  within  the  stem  of  the  female 
half  B.  The  intestine  having  been 
clamped,  as  previously  described, 
pass  the  running  thread  (Fig.  144) 
by  the  overhand  stitch  (h)  round 
the  cut  end  of  the  intestine,  be¬ 
ginning  and  ending  opposite  the 
mesenteric  attachment.  One  return 
stitch  (a)  should  be  taken  at  the 
mesenteric,  attachment  to  close  the 
triangular  uiterval  (c)  which  exists 


Fig.  143. — Murphy’s  Button,  a.  Male 
half.  B.  Female  half.  Spring 

flange.  s  s.  Springs  projecting 
through  openings  in  hollow  .stem. 
Part  of  the  cap  of  the  male  half  has 
been  cut  away  at  c  to  show  circular 
spring  which  acts  on  flange.  The 
round  holes  in  the  caps  are  for  drainage. 


Fig.  144. — Method  of  applying 
■  ‘  puckering  thread”  (b)  prepaia- 
tory  to  inserting  the  button. 
At  a  the  method  of  applying 
the  return  stitch  so  as  to  close 
the  triangular  interval  (c)  at 
the  reflection  of  the  mesentery 
is  shown. 


at  the  reflection  of  the  mesentery  from  the  gut.  Insert  one  half  of 
the  button  in  the  end  thus  ])reparcd,  tighten  the  rimniug  thread  so 
that  the  intestine  is  puckered  up  round  the  stem  of  the  button,  tie 
the  ends  of  the  thread  and  cut  them  short.  Secure  the  other  half 
of  the  button  in  a  like  manner  in  the  other  end  of  the  intestuie 
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(Fig.  145).  The  method  of  ‘hbldio^  the 'biyt'on 'timing  insertion  is 
shown  in  Figs.  147,  148.  Press  the  two  halves  together,  and  the 
jieritoneal  smiaces  are  held  in  close  and  accurate  contact.  Tho 
great  advantage  of  the-  operation  is  the  rapidity  and  ease  with 
which  the  union  of  the  intestine  can  he  effected.  The  disadvantages 
are— 1.  That  a  large  foreign  body  is  left  in  the  intestine,  where  it 
may  become  a  soru-ce  of  danger  dui’ing  its  passage  to  the  rectum, 
and  2.  That  .since  the  button  frees  itself  by  causing  gangrene  of 
the  comimessed  iiortions  of  intestine,  whilst  the  adhesion  of  the 


Fin.  145. — Jlurphy’s  method  of  end  to  end  approximation  of  divided  inte.stine. 
The  male  and  female  halves  of  the  button  are  secured  in  the  ends  of  the 
divided  gut  by  the  “puckering  threads,”  and  ready  to  be  pressed  the  one 
into  tho  other. 


Fin.  146. — To  show  the  method  of  passing  the  running  thread  for  fixing  tho 
half- button  in  Murphy’s  method  of  lateral  anastomosis  of  intestine. 


serous  sm-faces  occiu’s  outside  the  grasp  of  the  mstrument  there  is 
perhaps  a  risk  of  the  gangrene  sju-eading  too  far  and  of  jierforation 
or  non-union.  However,  whilst  condemned  by  some  sui-geons  the 
method  is  highly  spoken  of  by  others  who  have  ttsed  it.  The 
technique  of  lateral  anastomosis  with  Murphy’s  button  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  end  to  end  approximation,  and  requires  no  separate 
description.  (Hee  Fig.  146.) 

HI.  Penetrating  vvoitnus  with  protrusion  but  without 
INJURY  OF  THE  VISCERA.— The  protruding  viscus  is  nearly  always 
a  portion  of  intestine  or  omentum.  It  shoidd  be  cleansed  wi'tli 
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some  weak  antiseptic  lotion,  and  returned  by  gentle  uniform  pres- 
sui-e  into  the  abdomen,  care  being  taken  not  to  force  it  between  the 
lieritoneum  and  fascia  transversalis.  If  the  wound  of  the  parietes 
is  too  small  to  allow  the  viscus  to  be  returned  easily,  it  should  bo 
cautiously  enlarged.  The  woimd  should  then  be  closed  in  the  way 
already  described.  If  the  portion  of  intestine  is  congested  or  in¬ 
flamed,  it  should  still  be  replaced.  If  gangrenous,  however,  it 
should  on  no  account  be  retiu’ned,  but  the  gangi-enous  iiortion 
excised  and  the  continuity  of  the  gut  restored  by  one  of  the  methods 
already  described,  and  reidaced  in  the  abdomen.  In  excoiitional 


Fio.  147. — Showing  method  of  liolding 


imilc  half  of  button  for  insertion. 
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Fio.  148. — Showing  method  of  holding  female  half  of  button  for  insertion. 

cases  it  may  be  left  in  situ,  an  incision  made  into  it,  and  an  ai-tiflcial 
anus  thus  foi-med.  A  congested  poifion  of  omentmn  shoidd  be 
ligatured  and  cut  off,  and  the  stump  returned ;  a  gangi-enous  por¬ 
tion  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  stump,  wliich  is  probably  affeady 
adherent,  separated  from  the  parietes,  ligatm-ed  at  a  healthy  spot, 
the  diseased  part  cut  away,  and  the  stump  rotimnod.  The  general 
treatment  should  bo  the  same  as  that  before  described. 

IV.  Penetrating  wounds  with  rotu  protrusion  and 

INJURY  OE  THE  VISCERA. — Tlio  protruded  viscus  is  nearly  always 
a  portion  of  the  small  intestine.  The  wound  should  be  united  by 
suture  in  the  way  already  described,  and  the  intestine  then  ic- 
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placed.  If  the  intestine  is  completely  divided  it  may  be  united  by 
one  of  the  methods  already  described,  and  returned ;  or  an  artificial 
anus,  under  some  cmcumstances,  may  be  made.  If  the  woimd  is 
high  up  the  intestine  the  former  procedure  should  be  the  one 
adopted. 

Traumatic  peritonitis  may  be  set  up  by  any  of  the  injiuies 
above  described,  and  may  either  remain  localized  as  a  simple 
inflammation  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound  or  other  mjury, 
or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  may  become  diffused  over  the 
whole  peritoneal  cavity,  when  it  assumes  a  septic  character,  and 
terminates  in  blood-poisoning  from  the  absorption  of  the  chemical 
products  of  initrefaction. 

The  simple  Inralized  variety,  after  gluing  the  parts  together,  and 
thus  2n’eventing  the  sjiread  of  the  inflammation,  usually  subsides  ; 
but  it  may  terminate  in  suiiinuation  and  the  formation  of  a  cmcum- 
scribed  abscess,  which  may  biust  extcinally,  into  the  intestine,  or 
into  the  general  jieritoneal  cavity,  then  setting  up  diffuse  jieritonitis. 
The  (liffase  variety  is  generally  due  to  extravasation  of  urine,  blood, 
bile,  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  or  the  breaking  of 
an  abscess  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  and  when  there  is  an  o^ien 
woimd,  or  a  wound  or  nqitm-e  of  the  bladder,  stomach,  or  intestine, 
it  assumes  a  septic  character.  It  u.sually  terminates  fatally,  some¬ 
times  in  a  few  hours,  usually  within  a  week  or  ten  days,  either  from 
collapse,  or  from  blood-poisoning  due  to  the  ahsoiqition  of 
sejitic  products.  Should  recovery  occur,  death  may  subsequently 
ensue  from  intestinal  obstruction  consequent  upon  the  gluing 
together  of  the  intestines  or  the  sti-angulation  of  a  loojj  by  a  hand 
of  adhesion. 

Symptoms. — In  the  local  form  there  is  severe  jiain  at  one  part  of  the 
abdomen,  increased  on  pressure,  on  deeji  insjiiration,  and  on  cough¬ 
ing,  with  perhaiDs  vomiting,  and  a  slight  rise  of  temperature, 
followed  .should  an  abscess  form  by  a  ciroumscrihed  swelling,  rigors, 
and  fever.  In  the  diffuse  variety  the  pain,  which  at  fii'st  may  be 
localized  to  the  seat  of  wound  or  injury,  becomes  general  and  of  a 
lancinating  character,  and  so  increased  by  the  slightest  pressmo 
that  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  in  a  severe  case  cannot  ho  borne. 
The  patient  lies  on  his  back  with  his  legs  drawn  up  to  relax  the 
abdominal  parietes,  his  breatliing  being  entirely  thoracic.  The 
abdomen  is  at  first  hard  owing  to  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  but  soon  becomes  distended  and  tympanitic,  the  jiaralysis 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines  allowing  them  to  become 
mflated  with  gas.  Later,  as  effusion  occmn,  the  abdomen  becomes 
dull  in  the  flanks.  The  general  symptoms  are  obstinate  vomit¬ 
ing,  usually  constipation,  hiccough,  a  furred,  dry,  and  brown 
tongue,  a  small,  quick,  and  wiry  imlso,  and  exhaustion  and  col¬ 
lapse.  The  temperatm'e  may  register  103°  or  101°,  but  it  generally 
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falls  before  death,  or  may  remain  little,  if  at  all,  raised  through¬ 
out. 

The  treatment  may  be  divided  into  the  preventive  and  the  cura¬ 
tive.  Preventive  treatment  consists  in  the  prompt  removal,  where 
2n’acticable,  of  the  conditions  which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  are 
virtuallj^  certain  to  be  followed  by  inflammation ;  and  subse¬ 
quently  in  keeping  the  patient  at  absolute  rest,  and  allowmg 
nothing  to  be  taken  by  the  mouth  save  small  quantities  of  ice 
or  hot  water.  By  most  Surgeons  opium  in  small  and  repeated 
doses  is  given ;  but  by  others  the  ch’ug  is  only  used  if  there  is 
much  jiain,  as  it  tends  to  restrain  absorjition  from  the  peritoneal 
surface,  and  excretion  from  the  intestines.  Mr.  Tait,  on  the  first 
signs  of  iieritonitis,  orders  a  tui'pentine  enema  and  a  saline  pm'- 
gative,  with  a  view  to  causing  the  absoiqition  of  any  serum  that 
may  have  collected  in  the  peritoneum.  This  ti’eatment  is  advan¬ 
cing  in  favour,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  ought  never 
to  be  emiiloj'^ed  when  there  is  any  serious  obstruction  in  the  intes¬ 
tine  ;  in  such  cases  it  could  only  do  hann.  Where  the  abdomen 
has  been  closed,  as  after  an  ovariotomy,  the  wound  may  at  times 
be  opened  with  advantage,  the  peritoneum  washed  out  and  a  glass 
drainage-tube  inserted.  In  the  way  of  cimative  treatment  the  only 
chance  for  the  jiatient,  where  the  inflammation  depends  on  such 
causes  as  those  above  mentioned,  is  at  once  to  freely  open  the 
abdomen,  deal  with  any  wounded  viscus  in  the  way  ah-eady 
described,  let  out  the  gas  from  each  distended  coil  by  punctui'e 
with  a  fine  trocar  and  cannula,  and  fseces  through  a  temporaiy 
incision,  thoroughly  irrigate  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  estabhsh 
a  fi’ee  di’ain.  Exhaustion  and  collapse  should  be  met  by  strych¬ 
nine  and  brandy  before  the  operation,  and  afterwards  by  warmth, 
stimrdants  and  nutrient  enemata.  In  the  local  variety,  leeches 
followed  by  hot  fomentations  and  tru’pentme  stupes,  may  be  em- 
jrloyed,  whilst,  should  suppui'ation  occur,  the  pus  should  be 
cautiously  let  out. 


INJURIES  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

Fractures  of  the  pelvis. — Cause. — Nearly  always  sevei’e  and 
direct  violence,  as  the  brassage  of  the  wheel  of  a  heavy  van,  or  a 
crush  between  the  buffers  of  railway  carriages.  The  acotahulrmr, 
however,  especialty  in  old  jieople,  may  be  fractured  from  a  fall  on 
the  great  trochanter,  or  its  rim  may  be  chipped  off  in  conjunction 
with  dislocation  of  the  hip. 

State  of  the2>arts. — The  injury  may  be  localized  to  the  acetabrrlum, 
or  to  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  or  ischiirm  ;  or  merely  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  sirino  or  the  crest  of  the  ilium  may  bo  splintoi’ed  off. 
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When  the  result  of  a  crush,  the  injury  is  generally  more  severe, 
the  line  of  fractme  often  extending  through  the  ramus  of  the  pubes 
or  ischium,  and  thence  backwards  thi’ough  the  ilixim  near  the  sacro¬ 
iliac  synchondrosis,  thus  detaching,  as  it  were,  one  side  of  the  pelvis 
from  the  other.  Or  the  fracture,  as  shown  in  Fig.  149,  may  extend 
in  various  directions,  more  or  less  smashing  both  the  false  and  true 
pelvis.  The  fracture  owes  its  importance  to  the  liability  of  the 
pelvic  viscera  to  be  injured.  Thus  the  bladder  is  not  infrequently 
ruptured ;  or  the  m-ethra  torn  across  by  a  fragment  of  the  pubic 
arch ;  or  the  rectum  or  intestines  lacerated  when  the  sacrum  or 
the  venter  of  the  ilium  is  implicated. 

Signs. — The  history  of  the  accident,  and  perhaps  the  mark  of  a 
wheel  across  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  will  commonly  direct  at¬ 
tention  to  the  possibility  of  a  fracture.  On  grasping  the  crests  of 


Fia.  349. — Fracture  of  the  pelvis.  (Bryant's  Surgery.) 

the  iha  fii-mly,  preternatural  mobility  or  crepitus  may  be  discovered 
and  pain  produced,  whilst  the  patient  is  usually  unable  to  walk  or 
to  tm-n  himself  m  bed  without  great  suffering.  A  displaced  frag¬ 
ment  may  sometimes  be  felt  through  the  vagina  or  rectum.  There 
is  usually  considerable  shock,  and  where  any  of  the  viscera  have 
been  ruptured,  commonly  severe  coUapse.  (See  Rupture  of  Bladder, 
Urethra,  &c.) 

Treatment. — As  the  bone  readily  imites,  little  beyond  keeping  the 
parts  at  rest  and  in  apposition  is  requii-ed.  This  may  be  done  by 
applying  a  flannel  bandage  fii-mly  round  the  pelvis  and  confining 
the  patient  to  bed  for  thi-ee  to  five  weeks,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  fracture.  Where  there  has  been  much  crushing  a  gutta¬ 
percha  or  poroplastic  felt  .shield  should  be  moulded  to  the  pelvis 
and  hip  of  the  affected  side  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  by  the  use  of  the  joint.  In  any  case  a  catheter  .should  be 
passed  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  m-mary  apparatus  is  not 
injm-ed. 
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Fracture  of  the  acetahaluin. — A  word  or  two  in  addition  may  be 
said  of  this  form  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis. — The  rim  of  the  ace¬ 
tabulum,  generally  the  posterior  and  U23per  part,  may  be  broken 
off  in  some  forms  of  dislocation  of  the  femur  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii. 
Besides  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  dislocation,  crejDitus  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  detected  on  manipulation,  and  the  herd  of  the  femur  will  slip 
in  and  out  of  the  acetabulum.  Or  the  fractiu'e  may  extend  through 
the  floor  of  the  acetabulum,  the  head  of  the  bone  being  even  driven 
into  the  jrelvis.  Crepitus  may  then  be  detected ;  or  the  head 
of  the  bone  may  be  immovably  fixed  and  the  limb  shortened. 
Pain  is  present  on  movement  or  on  attemjDting  to  stand  on  the 
bmb;  also,  it  is  said,  on  pressing  on  the  jmbes.  Treatment. — 
Extension  may'  bo  made  by  a  long  sjilint,  or  by  a  stirruji,  weight, 
and  pulley'. 

Btjpttire  of  tiie  nLA,T)DER  cau  only  occur  when  the  viscus  is 
full.  It  may  then  be  due  to  a  blow  or  kick  upon  the  abdomen, 
and  is  a  freqiicnt  comidication  of  fractui’e  of  the  yrelvis.  Buijture 
is  seldom  due  to  over-distension  consequent  uyron  ui-ethral  stricture, 
as  the  walls  of  the  bladder  are  then  generally  thickened  and  thereby 
rendered  capable  of  resisting  the  pressru’e  of  the  contained  ru’ine. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  commonly  the  ui'ethra  behind  the 
strictui’e  that  gives  way. 

State  of  the  parts.- — -The  rupture,  which  is  usually  vertical,  may 
extend  through  the  ijosterior  part  of  the  bladder,  the  mine  escaping 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  or  thi’ough  the  anterior  part,  the  urine 
then  being  extravasated  into  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis. 
In  the  former  case,  which  is  the  more  common,  acute  ijeritonitis  is 
generally  set  uj),  and  is,  as  a  rule,  fatal  in  a  few  days.  In  the 
latter,  diffuse  cellulitis  commonly  occm's,  the  j)atient  succumbing 
either  to  septic  poisoning  from  the  absorjDtion  of  the  products 
of  putrefaction,  or  to  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
peritoneum. 

Signs. — Intense  coUajise  following  a  blow  over  the  abdomen  or  a 
severe  injury  of  the  i^elvis,  combined  with  the  fact  that  on  passing 
a  catheter  (as  should  always  be  done  in  such"  a  case)  no  mine  but 
only  a  little  blood  escajDes,  whilst  the  patient  states  that  the  bladder 
was  full  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or  at  least  that  he  had  passed 
no  water  for  several  hom-s  previously,  should  lead  us  to  infer  that 
the  bladder  is  ruptm-ed.  The  catheter,  moreover,  may  at  times  bo 
felt  to  be  grasped  by  the  empty  bladder,  and  to  slip  through  the 
rent  in  its  walls  ;  the  point  may  then  bo  detected  moreiduinly  than 
natural  thi-ough  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  and  blood-stained  mine 
may  flow.  The  flow,  however,  is  not  continuous,  but  varies  with 
respiration.  If  the  urine  has  had  time  to  collect  in  the  pcritonerun, 
a  sensation  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen  may'  be  detected  on  jialpation. 
The  signs,  however,  are  not  .always  so  obvious.  Thus,  there  may 
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be  neither  collajose  nor  ijain;  or,  again,  on  passing  a  catheter, 
several  ounces  of  clear  lu-ine  may  escajie  owing  to  urine  having 
collected  in  the  bladder  in  consequence  of  the  rent  being  small  or 
blocked  by  a  pordion  of  intestine.  If  in  doubt,  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  some  antisei)tic  fluid  may  be  injected  into  the  bladder, 
when,  if  no  rujitui-e  exists,  the  same  quantity  should  flow  out 
again  through  the  catheter.  Or  the  bladder  may  be  inflated 
with  air  or  hydrogen;  if  there  is  a  rupture  the  abdomen 
becomes  distended  and  the  liver  dulness  lost;  if  the  bladder  is 
somid  a  locabzed  tympanitic  tumour  rises  from  the  pelvis. 
Later,  symptoms  of  peritonitis  or  of  pelvis  cellulitis  will  probably 
supeiwene. 

Treatment. — The  following  are  the  chief  plans  of  treatment  that 
have  been  adoiried  : — 1.  The  retention  of  a  soft  catheter  just  within 
the  bladder.  2.  Washing  out  the  bladder  and  adjoining  portion 


Fio.  150. 

Fius.  150  and  151.— Method  of  applying  Lembert’s  suture  in  ruijtured 
bladder.  (After  Sir  W.  MacCormac.) 


of  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  an  antiseptic  solution  by  a  catheter 
passed  thi-ough  the  rent  in  the  viscus.  3.  Washing  out  and 
drainage  thi-ough  an  incision  in  the  perineum.  4.  Opening  the 
abdomen,  sewing  up  the  rent  in  the  bladder,  and  washing  out 
the  peiitoneal  cavity  if  the  riiptm-e  is  intra-peritoiieal.  Of  these 
methods  the  last,  provided  every  care  is  taken  to  ensure  perfect 
closure  of  the  rent  in  the  bladder  and  thorough  cleansino-  nf 
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has  been  closed  an  antiseptic  fluid  shoiild  he  injected  into  the 
bladder  to  make  sure  that  the  viscus  is  watertight.  A  catheter 
should  not  be  tied  in,  for  fear  of  its  mducing  septic  changes  in  the 
urine,  but  the  patient  should  bo  made  to  regularly  empty  his 
bladder  every  four  hours  to  guard  against  over-distension  and 
the  giving  way  of  the  siitures.  When  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
rupture  is  intra-  or  extra-peritoneal,  the  fundus  of  the  bladder 
should  be  exposed  before  opening  the  reflection  of  the  peritoneum. 
Extra-peritoneal  rupture  should  be  treated  by  a  free  incision  in 
the  perineum,  or  above  the  pubes,  and  an  antiseptic  drain. 
Nothing,  as  a  ride,  should  be  given  bj’’  the  mouth  for  the 
first  twelve  or  twentj'-foiu’  hom-s.  '^Vhere,  however,  there  is 
extreme  collapse,  stimulants  may  be  cautiously  administered. 
As  in  other  peritoneal  cases  it  is  a  moot  question  whether  opium 
shoidd  be  used  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

Eupture  of  the  urethra  is  a  serious  injury,  as  it  exposes 
the  patient  not  only  to  the  immediate  danger  of  extravasation  of 
urine,  but  also  to  the  lifelong  trouble  of  a  traumatic  stiicture.  It 
is  generally  caused  by  a  kick  on  the  perineum,  a  fall  astride  a 
joist  or  rail,  or  the  displacement  of  a  fragment  of  the  pubic 
arch  in  fracture  of  the  pelvis.  The  urethra  may  also  give  way 
behind  an  old  strictiu-e  whde  the  patient  is  straining  to  empty  his 
bladder. 

State  of  the  parts. — The  ruptnre  usually  occurs  where  the  urethra 
passes  under  the  pubic  arch,  i.e.,  either  just  in  front  of  or  just 
behind  the  triangular  ligament.  In  the  former  situation  lu-ine  and 
blood  will  be  extravasated  in  the  perineum ;  in  the  latter,  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  As  the  triangular  ligament,  however,  is 
generally  torn,  some  ui’uie  wiU,  as  a  rule,  in  the  latter  case  also 
pass  forward  into  the  perineum.  The  luethra  may  be  completely 
torn  across,  or  the  rupture  may  only  be  partial,  the  upper  wall 
escaping. 

The  signs  are  usually  quite  obvious.  Together  with  the  historj’’ 
of  an  accident,  there  will  be  pain,  swelling,  and  ecchjnnosis  of  the 
perineum,  and  escape  of  blood,  often  in  considerable  quantities, 
fi'om  the  ui*ethra.  The  patient  is  unable  to  pass  water,  and  any 
attempt  to  do  so  merely  forces  more  mine  into  the  tissues  of  the 
perineum  and  gives  pain.  On  trying  to  pass  a  catheter  some 
obstruction  is  generally  met  with,  and  wEl  often  prove  insm'- 
mountable ;  but  if  the  catheter  is  finally  passed,  clear  lu-ine  wiU 
escape.  These  signs  distinguish  it  from  riiptiued  bladder,  in  which 
injury  the  catheter  passes  easily,  but  as  a  rule  (.although  the  bladder 
is  said  to  have  been  full  at  the  time  of  the  injury)  only  a  little  mine 
flows.  In  mere  bruising  and  ccchjanosis  of  the  perineum  the  catheter 
will  pass  easily,  and  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  escape  of  blood  from  the 
urethra. 
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Treatment. — A  soft  catheter  should  be  jmssed  if  possible ;  if  not, 
gum  elastic  or  a  silver  one,  and  in  any  case  tied  in.  If  ailing  to  pass 
a  catheter  and  extravasation  of  urine  in  any  quantity  having  already 
occuiTcd,  a  silver  catheter  should  be  passed  down  to  the  obstruc¬ 
tion,  and  a  free  incision  thi’ough  the  middle  line  of  the  perineum 
made  on  its  point.  If  the  proximal  end  of  the  torn  urethra  can 
now  be  found,  the  catheter  should  be  passed  tlnough  it  into  the 
bladder  and  tied  in.  If  not  readily  discovered,  a  prolonged  search 
for  it  need  not  be  made,  as  with  a  free  uicision  through  the  perineum 
there  is  no  danger  of  further  extravasation  of  urine.  If  the  urethra 
is  found  only  jJartially  torn  across,  an  attempt  shoiild  be  made  to 
biing  the  edges  together  by  sutui-e  over  a  catheter,  the  exteimal 
womid  in  the  perinerun  being  then  imited  by  deep  sutm-es.  The 
catheter  should  be  kept  in  for  a  week.  In  a  recently  inflicted  injiuy, 
in  which  the  urethra  was  pulped  from  the  scrotum  to  the  prostate, 
Mr.  Barnes  of  Welwjm  succeeded  in  this  way  in  establishing  a  new 
urethra,  the  wound  healing  by  the  first  intention.  There  was  no  sub¬ 
sequent  trouble.  This  procedure  is  attended,  however,  with  some  risk 
of  extravasation,  and  could  hardly  be  done  where  extravasation 
had  ah'eady  occru-red,  on  account  of  the  softened  condition  of  the 
tissues.  Should  a  fragment  of  the  j)ubic  arch  be  found  compress¬ 
ing  the  m-ethra,  steps  mu.st  be  taken  to  remove  it,  the  bladder 
in  the  meantime  being  aspirated  above  the  pubes  to  prevent 
fiu'ther  extravasation  occmaing.  When  the  wound  in  the  peri¬ 
neum  is  left  to  granulate  in  the  ordinary  way  a  silver  catheter, 
as  the  point  of  this  is  more  under  control  than  that  of  a  soft  one, 
should  be  passed  daily  during  the  healuig  of  the  wound,  and  the 
patient  enjoined  subsequently  to  pass  one  for  himself  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  warned  that  if  he  neglects  to  do  so  a  strictirre  will 
gradually  fonn. 

Injuries  of  the  rectuji  occasionally  occur  from  falls  upon 
a  sharp-pointed  body,  or  incautious  attempts  to  pass  a  long  enema- 
tube  or  bougie.  Should  the  peritoneal  cavity  be  perforated,  death 
is  the  almost  invariable  consequence,  especially  if  any  uijectionhas 
been  thrown  into  the  peritoneum  before  the  mistake  is  ^scovered. 
Treatment.— the  abdomen,  flushing  out  the  peritoneum, 
and  sewing  up  the  rent  in  the  gut,  holds  out  the  only  chance  of 
escape. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  rectum. — Foreign  bodies  of  the  most 
various  description  have  at  times  been  accidentally  or  in¬ 
tentionally  introduced  into  the  rectum.  Fish-bones  that  have 
been  swallowed  not  infrequently  become  impacted  just  within  the 
anus,  there  giving  rise  to  much  uTitation  or  pain,  and  often  causing 
an  ischio-rectal  abscess.  The  removal  of  some  of  these  bodies,  when 
of  large  size,  is  frequently  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  re- 
quu'ing  an  anesthetic,  dilatation  of  the  sphincter,  and  the  use  of 
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various  i'orcops,  or  evoii  tho  passage  of  the  whole  luuul.  In  a  case 
recently  under  tho  care  of  Mr.  Willett,  the  foreign  body,  a  Liebig’s 
meat  jar,  could  not  bo  removed  till  the  peritoneal  cavity  had  been 
opened  and  the  jar  forced  down  by  the  hand. 

Injuries  of  tiie  pudenda. — Contusions  and  wounds  of  all  kinds 
may  be  met  with,  and  require  no  special  remark  further  than : — 
that  occhymosis  of  the  loose  cellular  tissue  is  often  extensive  ;  that 
wounds,  though  apt  to  be  attended  with  considerable  haamorrhage 
from  the  great  vascularity  of  the  parts,  on  this  account  also  heal 
very  readily;  and  that  serious  consequences  fiom  such  injruies 
ai-e  exceedingly  rare. 

lI.EMATOMA  OF  THE  LABIA  MAJORA  sometimes  occui's  from  injury, 
especially  during  pregnancy  or  parturition,  the  jiarts  being  congested 
at  those  times.  The  tumour  may  attain  a  large  size,  owing  to  the 
laxity  of  the  tissues.  The  blood  generally  becomes  absorbed,  but 
suppuration  may  occur  or  the  blood  become  encysted.  The  apiih- 
cation  of  ice  will  generally  control  the  htemorrhage.  Ahoematoina 
should  on  no  account  be  opened  unless  suppui’ation  takes  place, 
when  a  free  incision  will  be  required. 

Wounds  of  the  vagina  iierhaps  more  frequently  fall  under  the 
care  of  the  obstetrician  than  of  the  sm’geon.  The  sm’geon,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  called  upon  to  arrest  htemorrhage  from  this  canal, 
consequent  upon  laceration  inflicted  by  falling  upon  some  shai-p 
object,  or  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body.  Washing  out,  the 
apiibcation  of  ice,  or,  if  necessaiy,  careful  plugging  with  antisejitic 
gauze,  or  cotton-wool  soaked  in  perchloride  of  ii-on,  will  usually 
suffice. 

Perforation  of  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  with  injur}^ 
of  the  bladder,  peritonemn,  or  intestines,  is  the  occasional  result 
of  wounds  of  the  vagina,  and  is  usuallj^  fatal.  The  vagina 
should  be  washed  out  and  the  wound  plugged  with  strijos  of  iodo¬ 
form  gauze. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  vagina. — Pessaries  that  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  and  forgotten  by  the  patient,  or  possibly  without  her 
knowledge,  are  the  foreign  bodies  most  frequently  found  in  the 
vagina,  but  various  other  articles  have  at  times  been  met  with. 
Their-  long  retention  hero  is  often  2)roductive  of  a  fout-.smelling 
discharge,  and  may  lead  to  the  perforation  of  the  walls  of  the 
rectum  or  bladder  and  an  incurable  fistula. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  female  urethra  and  bladder. — 
IIair-j)ins  introduced  with  the  bent  end  forwards,  are  not  in¬ 
frequently  pushed  up  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  where,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  they  become  encrusted  with  jdiosjdiates,  and 
give  i-ise  to  symjrtoms  of  stone.  The  urethra  should  be  dilated,  and 
the  sharp  ends  of  the  hau--i)in  grasped  by  forcoirs,  snared  in  a  tube, 
or  in  some  such  way  removed. 
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I’lUPTURED  PERiNEUJi  occasionally  occurs  clm-ing  first,  and 
especially  instruuiental  laboiu-s.  There  may  be  a  mere  rent  in  the 
fom-chette ;  or  the  rui)tm-e  may  extend  fi'om  the  vagina  through 
the  sphincter  ani  into  the  rectum,  and  involve  more  or  less  of  the 
recto-vaginal  septum. 

Symptoms. — rujiture,  when  slight,  gives  rise  to  no  special 
trouble ;  but  when  more  extensive,  there  may  be  some  prolapse  of 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  with  the  contiguous  wall  of  the 
rectum  [redocele),  or  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and  the  part 
of  the  bladder  in  contact  with  it  (vesicocele),  and,  perhaps,  some 
prolapse  of  the  uterus.  There  may  also  be  frequent  mictmition, 
and  when  the  sphincter  ani  is  involved,  occasional  incontinence  of 
faeces. 

Treatment. — An  attempt  to  smite  the  parts  should  always  be 
made  immediately  after  the  rapture  by  introducing  several  wii'e  or 
silkworm-gut  sutures.  Should  this  fad,  no  harm  will  have  been 
done,  and  a  plastic  operation  can  be  subsequently  performed. 
Such,  however,  should  not  be  undertaken  untd  the  vaginal 
discharge  has  ceased,  the  chdd  been  weaned,  and  the  general  health 
restored.  The  patient  in  the  meantime  shosdd  not  be  allowed  to 
walk  about,  for  fear  of  a  prolapse  of  the  parts.  The  operation 
consists  in  refr'eshing  the  sides  of  the  ruptm’e,  and  uniting  them 
by  suture.  The  bowels  having  been  cleared  by  an  aperient,  and 
the  rectum  on  the  morning  of  the  oi)eration  by  an  enema,  the 
patient  should  be  placed  m  the  lithotomy  position,  and  the  skin 
dissected  off  from  the  sides  of  the  fissui-e,  and  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  from  the  recto-vaginal  septum,  so  as  to  leave  a  raw  surface 
of  the  size  and  shape  shown  in  Tig.  152.  The  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  should  not  be  cut  away  as  shown  in  the  figiue  but 
reflected  towards  the  vagina.  Caro  should  bo  taken  that  the 
tissues  are  clean  cut,  and  that  the  raw  surface  of  the  recto -vaginal 
septum  is  at  least  an  inch  broad,  so  that  immediate  and  firm  miion 
when  the  parts  are  brought  together  may  be  obtamed.  Three  or  more 
deep  sutm-es,  consisting  of  thick  silver  wu-e,  strong  sdkworm-gut,  or 
China  twist,  should  be  mtroduced  by  means  of  a  jieimeal  needle. 
The  fii'st  .should  be  i)assed  about  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the 
ruptiuo  deeply  thi’ough  the  recto-vaginal  septum,  and  out  at  the 
coiTosponding  spot  on  the  opposite  side.  The  next  two  sutiuos 
should  be  passed  in  the  same  way,  only  not  through  the  septum. 
Fig.  152  shows  the  appearance  presented  by  the  sutm-es  when  in 
situ  and  ready  for  tying.  They  may  be  fastened  over  a  i)ioce  of 
quill  or  by  split  shot,  or  simply  tied,  the  po.stcrior  sutm-o  being  first 
secui-od.  Superficial  sutm-es,  after  the  fissure  has  been  di-awn 
together  by  the  dec}),  .sho'.dd  be  used  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  skin 
in  contact.  If  there  a})pears  to  bo  any  tension,  “  incisions  of 
relief  ”  may  be  made  through  the  skin  on  either  side.  There  are 
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many  modifications  of  this  operation,  but  for  the  sake  of  cleamess 
only  the  most  simple  method  has  here  been  described.  The  bowels 
must  be  kept  confined  for  a  week,  and  the  bladder  for  the  same 
period  emptied  by  the  catheter.  The  patient  should  lie  perfectly 
quiet  on  her  back  with  the  logs  tied  together,  and  the  knees  over  a 
jiillow.  The  deep  sutures  should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
the  parts  in  the  meanwhile  being  kept  clean  by  gentle  syringing 
with  an  antiseptic  lotion.  The  bowels  shorild  be  opened  by  an 
enema  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  the  patient  should 
keej)  her  bed  for  at  least  three  weeks.  Where  the  posterior  or 
anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  is  much  prolapsed,  a  wedge-shaped 


Fig.  152.  — Operation  for  ruptured  periiieuiii. 

piece  of  mucous  membrane  may  bo  removed,  and  the  edges  of  the 
incision  brought  together  by  sutm-e. 

Injuries  of  the  scrotum  and  testicle. — Woimds  of  the 
scrotum  and  penis  are  rare.  They  readily  heal  in  consequence  of 
theii’  abundant  blood-supply.  Contused  wounds  of  the  scrotum  are 
often  attended  with  much  extravasation  of  blood,  giving  the  parts 
a  black  and  swollen  appearance,  and  are  apt  to  be  followed  by 
sloughing.  Should  such  thi-eaten,  free  incisions  must  be  made. 
Extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  \hmmatoceIe),  and 
inflammation  of  the  testicle  {orchitis),  both  of  which  may  follow  a 
blow  or  other  injiuy  of  the  parts,  are  described  imder  Diseases  of 
the  Testicle, 
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Ligature  of  the  penis.— A  piece  of  sti-ing  is  sometimes  tied 
round  the  penis  by  children  either  in  play,  or  to  prevent  themselves 
wetting  the  bed.  Great  swelling  in  front  of  the  constriction  ensues, 
and  if  the  cause  is  not  recognised  and  removed,  the  string  will  soon 
cut  deeply  into  the  penis,  and  may  even  divide  the  luethra. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  male  urethra  and  bladder. — Pieees 
of  slate-pencil,  heads,  and  the  like,  are  sometimes  passed  by  boys 
into  their  urethi-a,  and  not  infrequently  a  piece  of  wax  bougie,  or 
damaged  gum-elastic  or  black  catheter,  is  broken  oil  during 
catheterization.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  the  foreign 
body  by  manipulation  with  the  fingers,  or  by  the  introduction  of 
various  urethral  forceps,  or  by  askmg  the  patient  to  first  close  the 
meatus  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  to  make  a  forcible  attempt  to 
pass  water,  and  then  suddenly  to  relax  his  hold.  If  the  forceps  are 
used  the  urethra  should  be  gi-asped,  if  practicable,  behmd  the 
foreign  body,  lest  the  latter  be  pushed  back  into  the  bladder. 
Failing  to  remove  the  body  by  any  of  these  means,  it  may  be 
pushed  back  into  the  bladder,  broken  up  by  a  hthotrite,  and  removed 
by  the  evacuator,  or,  if  soft,  grasped  with  the  lithotrite  and 
removed  whole.  If  it  cannot  be  pushed  into  the  bladder,  it  must  be 
cut  down  upon  and  extracted  thi’ough  an  incision  in  the  middle  hne 
of  the  urethra.  A  pin  introduced  head  first  may  have  the  point 
thrust  out  through  the  skin  up  to  the  head.  The  head  can  thus  be 
reversed,  and  may  so  be  pushed  out  through  the  m-ethra.  Foreign 
bodies  in  the  bladder,  if  allowed  to  remain,  become  encrusted  with 
phosphates,  and  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  stone  (see  Stone  in  the 
Bladder). 

INJURIES  OF  the  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

Bruises,  contusions,  burns,  scalds,  and  frostbites  of  the 
upper  extremity  requu'e  no  special  remarks. 

Sprains  of  the  joints  of  the  upper  extremity,  especially  of  the 
wiist,  are  very  conunon.  Best,  the  application  of  cold,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  thumb,  wrist,  or  elbow,  a  wet  bandage  followed  by 
friction  with  a  stimulating  hniment,  is  the  usual  treatment.  A 
sprain,  however  sbght,  should  never  be  neglected,  as  inflammation 
in  or  aroimd  the  joint  may  ensue,  leading  to  fibrous  ankylosis, 
adhesion  of  the  tendons  to  their  sheaths,  &c.  See  Sj)rains,  p. 
166. 

Sprains  of  the  muscles,  causing  tenderness,  slight  swelling, i 
and  pain  on  movement,  are  not  infrequently  met  with  after  hard 
rowing  or  other  excessive  exercise. 

Rupture  of  muscles  and  tendons,  especially  the  pectoralis 
major,  the  rectus  femoris,  and  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  are 
not  uncommon  accidents.  The  last  may  occur  during  any  sudden 
involuntary  action,  and  may  be  known  by  sudden  pain,  loss  of 
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power,  and  a  gap  m  the  course  of  the  long  tendon,  whilst  the  inner 
head,  on  putting  the  muscle  into  action,  forms  a  prominent  lump. 
Ijittle  or  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment. 

Wounds  of  all  kinds  are  very  common.  Wounds  of  the  palm 
only  need  special  comment. 

Wounds  of  the  palm  are  frequently  attended  with  severe  and 
troublesome  hsemorrhage  from  either  the  superficial  or  deep  arch. 
When  the  wound  is  clean  cut  the  bleeding  vessel  may  he  tied  in  the 
usual  way  ;  but  when  the  wound  is  of  a  punctm-ed  character  such 
an  attempt  would  mflict  severe  injiuy  on  the  tendons  and  nerves  in 
the  palm.  A  graduated  compress  in  this  case  should  be  put  on,  the 
hand  bandaged  over  an  ordinary  roller,  pressure  applied  to  the 
ulnar  and  radial  arteries  at  the  wrist,  and  the  foreann  flexed 
forcibly  on  the  arm  to  control  the  flow  of  blood  thi'ough  the  brachial 
artery.  The  compress  should  be  kept  on  for  about  a  week.  If  this 
fails,'  or  if  the  patient  is  not  seen  until  the  palm  has  become 
infllti-ated  and  sloughy,  the  brachial  artery  should  be  tied.  The 
anastomosis  thi'ough  the  interosseous  and  carpal  arteries  is  so  fr’ee 
that  ligatru’e  of  the  radial  and  rdnar  is  not,  as  a  rrde,  sufficient  to 
stop  the  bleeding. 

Needle  in  the  palm. — It  is  rrot  irrfrequent  for  a  needle  to  rmr 
into  the  hand  and  be  broken  off.  If  it  can  be  felt  it  should  be 
carrtiously  cut  down  upon  and  extracted  with  forceps,  care  being 
taken  not  to  push  it  hr  fru’ther,  and  so  lose  it  in  the  attempt.  If 
it  cannot  be  felt,  an  exploratory  incision  should  orr  no  uccorurt  be 
made,  as  the  needle  will  probably  do  no  harm  in  the  tissues  and  in 
course  of  time  wiU.  work  its  way  to  the  sruiace,  whilst  a  search  for 
it  may  be  attended  with  ii-reparable  damage.  A  galvanometer  has 
occasionally  been  used  for  its  discovery  with  success. 

In  smashes  of  tde  hand  requii’ing  operative  interference,  the 
thuirrb  and  as  many  Angers — uideed  as  much  of  the  hand  as 
possible,  should  be  saved. 

Dislocations  of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

Dislocations  of  the  clavicle.— I.  The  sternal  end  may  be 
dislocated,  1,  forwards;  2,  upwards;  and,  3,  backwards.  Cause.— 
The  forward  and  the  upward  dislocations  are  prodiiccd  by  iiuhrect 
violence,  suck  as  a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  front  or  top  of  the  shoulder; 
the  backward  variety  either  dkectly  by  force  applied  to  the  sternal 
end,  or  indkectly  by  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  hack  of  the  shoidder. 
Displacement. — Di  the  forward  dislocation  the  end  of  the  bone  lies 
in  fi'ont  of  the  sternum,  in  the  upward  it  lies  m  the  suprastenial 
notch  touchuig  the  opposite  clavicle,  in  the  hackward  between  the 
sternum  and  the  trachea.  Bigns.—ln  the  forward  dislocation  (Fig 
153)  the  end  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  in  its  abnormal  situation,  and 
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can  be  distinguished  from  fractm-e  near  the  sternal  end  by  the 
length  of  the  clavicle  being  the  same  on  the  two  sides,  and  by  the 
absence  of  creijitus.  The  upward  variety,  which  is  very  rare,  may 
be  diagnosed  in  the  same  way.  In  the  backward,  which  is  also 
rare,  there  is  a  depression  at  the  situation  of  the  stern o- clavicular 
joint,  and  there  may  be  dyspnoea,  dysiihagia,  or  congestion  of  the 
head  and  face  fi-om  pressure  on  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  or  veins  of 
the  neck.  Treatment. — ^The  forward  and  the  backward  dislocations 
can  generally  be  readily  reduced  by  simply  di'awing  back  the 
shoulders,  the  knee,  if  necessary,  being  placed  between  the 
scapulse.  In  the  forward  variety,  indeed,  I  have  always  found  the 
end  of  the  clavicle  sink  into  its  place  on  laying  the  patient  on  his 
back.  Eoduction  of  the  backward  variety  has  at  times  been 
impos.sible,  and  excision  of  the  end  of  the  bone  has  been  necessary 
for  the  relief  of  the  severe  dyspnoea  which  it  has  caused  by  its 
pres.siue  on  the  trachea.  The  iqiward  dislocation  may  bo  reduced 


Fig.  — Dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  forwards. 

(Bryant’s  Surgery.) 


by  placing  a  pad  in  the  axilla  to  act  as  a  fulcrum  and  pressing  the 
ai-m  to  the  side,  thus  drawing  the  clavicle  outwards.  Direct 
pressm-e  .should  at  the  same  time  be  applied  to  the  displaced  end. 
All  forins  are  difficult  to  retain  in  position.  The  best  plan, 
perhaps,  is  to  keep  the  patient  constantly  on  his  back  for  three 
weeks.  If,  however,  he  wiU  not  consent  to  this  restraint,  an 
endeavom-  may  be  made  to  retain  the  parts  in  as  good  a  position  as 
possible  by  one  of  the  many  methods  of  bandaging  described  ui  the 
laigei  text-books.  I  do  not  mention  any  here,  as  I  have  never  seen 
any  of  them  of  any  avail. 

II.  The  acromial  end  may  be  dislocated  either,  1,  upwards;  or  2 
downwards.  _  Both  forms  are  rare,  but  the  upward  is  the  least  so! 
These  injuries  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  dislocations  of  the 
scapula.  Cause. — Commonly  dii'ect  violence  applied  to  the 
acromion.  The  signs  are  usually  obvious.  There  is  apparent 
lengthenmg  of  the  ai-m  with  depression  and  slight  flattening  of  the 
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shoulder,  and  a  projection  in  the  region  of  the  acromio-clavicular 
joint  caused,  in  the  upward  form,  by  the  acromial  end  of  the 
clavicle,  and  in  the  downward  by  the  acromion  process.  In  the 
upward  variety  moreover  the  end  of  the  trapezius  stands  out  as  a 
prominent  ridge,  and  on  pressing  with  one  hand  on  the  shoulder 
and  with  the  other  on  the  elbow  the  articular  smlaces  are  brought 
into  apposition  and  pseudo -crepitus  can  be  obtained.  Reduction  is 
as  a  rule  easily  effected  by  drawmg  the  shoulders  well  backwards ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  retam  the  hones  in  position  in  consequence  of 
the  peculiar  obliquity  of  the  articulation.  This  may  be  attempted 
by  iilacmg  a  pad  over  the  joint  and  appljdng  a  strap  or  a  bandage 
over  the  shoulder  and  under  the  elbow,  and  then  bandaging  the 
arm  to  the  side.  I  have  seen  the  best  results  from  rest  in  the 
horizontal  position  for  three  weeks;  few  patients,  however,  will 
submit  to  this,  nor  is  it  possibly  worth  theii'  while  to  do  so,  as  little 
inconvenience  attends  the  dislocation,  though  um-educed. 

Dislocation  op  the  shohlher  is  very  common,  a  fact  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  shallowness  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  large  size  and 
rounded  shape  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  the  looseness  of  the  capsule, 
and  the  powerful  leverage  exerted  on  the  joint  by  the  anu  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  body  in  falls,  &c.  It  is  most  fr’equent  m  the  old  and 
middle-aged,  rare  in  the  yomig,  and  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women. 

(7ottse.— Falls  or  blows  dii-ectly  upon  the  shoulder ;  falls  on  the 
elbow  or  hand  with  the  arm  extended ;  forcible  twists  of  the  arm  ; 
and  occasionally  muscular  action. 

Varieties. — Dislocations  of  the  shoulder  may  be  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  into — 1,  forward  and 
slightly  downwards  [suhcoracoid) ;  2,  downwards  and  sbghtly  for¬ 
wards  [subglenoid) ;  3,  backwards  [subsjjinous) ;  and  4,  foiwards 
[subclavicular)  (Figs.  154,  155,  156,  and  157).  An  upward  disloca¬ 
tion  [subacromial)  has  been  described,  but  this  form  of  displacement 
is  more  generally  believed  to  be  the  result  of  chi'onic  ostco-arthiitis. 
Other  and  rarer  varieties  have  also  been  described,  but  .appear  to  be 
merely  modifications  of  those  above  enumerated. 

The  signs  common  to  aU  the  varieties  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
signs  of  dislocation,  viz.,  pam,  swelling,  inunobility,  and  absence  of 
crepitus,  are— 1,  flattening  of  the  shoulder;  2,  promhience  of  the 
acromion ;  3,  a  depression  beneath  the  acromion,  increased  when 
the  aim  is  raised ;  4,  a  change  in  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
humerus ;  and  5,  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  its  presence  in  an  abnormal  situation.  In 
doubtful  cases  the  following  tests  will  be  found  of  use:—!,  Hamil¬ 
ton's  test.  A  straight  edge  applied  to  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  can 
only  be  made  to  touch  the  acromion  and  external  condyle  Jit  the 
same  time  when  the  head  of  the  himierus  is  absent  fr-om  the  glenoid 
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cavity  ;  2.  Callaway's  test.  A  tape  passed  round  the  acromion  and 
imder  the  axilla  will  measui’e  about  two  inches  more  on  the  dis¬ 
located  than  on  the  sound  side;  3,  Dugas's  test.  With  the  hand 
placed  on  the  opposite  shoulder,  the  elbow  in  a  dislocation  cannot 
he  made  to  touch  the  chest.  Occasionally  a  dislocation  is  com- 


Figs.  154,  155,  156,  157. — Various  forms  of  dislocation  of  the  humerus. 
(Professor  Flower’s  models.) 


plicated  by  a  fractmn,  and  an  accurate  diagnosis  may  be  rendered 
very  difficiJt.  In  such,  and  in  all  cases  where  there  is  any  doubt 
the  patient  should  be  exa^ed  under  an  ansesthetic.  ’ 

The  saftcoracoi^— This  is  the  most  frequent  variety  of  dislocation 
of  the  shoulder  (Pig.  154).  The  head  rests  on  the  anterior  siu-face 
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of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  just  below  the  coracoid  process,  the 
groove  between  the  head  and  greater  tuberosity  resting  on  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  capsular  ligament  is 
lacerated,  anteriorly  and  inferiorly,  or  detached  from  the  margin  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  in  front  and  below.  The  subscapularis  is 
generally  raised  by  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the  scajiula,  and  the 
supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  and  teres  minor  are  tightly  stretched. 
Sometimes  the  muscles  are  tom  across  at  their  insertion,  or  the 
greater  tuberosity  is  detached,  the  muscles  remaining  entii’e. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  head  of  the  bone  rolls  inwards  so 
that  more  of  it  is  internal  to  the  coracoid  process,  a  condition 
described  by  Malgaigne  as  a  distinct  variety  {intracorncoid).  The 
long  head  of  the  biceps  is  generally  uninjured,  wliilst  the  short  head 
and  the  coraco-brachialis  and  the  axillary  artery  and  brachial 
plexus  are  displaced  inwards  by  the  head  of  the  bone.  Speciid 
signs. — The  head  of  the  bone  can  be  seen  and  felt  in  its  abnormal 
situation.  The  elbow  projects  slightly  backwards  aird  away  fr-onr 
the  .side.  The  arm  is  generally  shortened  or  unaltered  in  length ; 
occasionally  it  is  said  to  bo  lengthened.  The  truth  appears  to  be 
that  there  are  all  grades  between  the  subcoracoid  as  here  described, 
in  which  there  is  undorrbted  shortening,  and  the  next  form,  the 
subglenoid,  hr  which  lengthening  as  rmdoubtedly  oceui’s. 

Tire  subglenoid  is  the  next  most  common  variety.  The  head 
rests  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  inferior  border  of  the  scapula,  below 
and  a  little  in  front  of  the  glenoid  cavity  (Fig.  155).  The  capsrrlar 
ligament  is  ruptru’ed  below.  The  supraspinatus,  infr'aspinatus, 
teres  minor,  and  srrbscaprrlaris  may  or  may  not  be  torn.  The 
circumflex  nerve  is  especially  liable  to  be  compressed,  producing 
temporary  or  even  permanerrt  paralysis  of  the  deltoid.  The  signs 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  subcoracoid,  brrt  there  is  greater  flatten¬ 
ing  of  the  shoulder,  more  prominence  of  the  acromioir,  aird  a  more 
marked  depression  under  it,  and  the  elbow  points  neither  backwards 
nor  forwards.  The  diagnostic  marks  are  : — 1,  great  depressiorr  of 
the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla ;  2,  presence  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
in  the  axilla ;  3,  lengthening  of  the  arm ;  4,  an  interval  of  fr-om 
one  to  two  inches  between  the  coracoid  process  and  the  head  of  the 
bone. 

The  subspinous. — This  variety  is  rare.  The  head  rests  on  the 
dorsmn  of  the  scapula  beneath  the  spine  (Fig.  156).  The  capsular 
ligament  may  or  may  not  be  ruptured.  The  infraspinatus  is 
generally  torn  up  from  the  bone,  and  the  subscapularis  and 
•  supraspinatus  arc  either  stretched,  or  ruptm-ed,  according  to  the 
amount  of  displacement.  Tlie  teres  minor  is  relaxed,  and  the  long 
tendon  of  the  biceps  stretched  or  displaced  from  its  groove.  Six-aal 
signs. — There  is  great  flattening  of  the  slioulder  ;  the  elbow  points 
forwards ;  the  forearm  is  in  front  of  the  chest  in  consequence  of  the 
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inward  rotation  of  the  humerus,  and  the  head  of  the  hone  can  be 
felt  in  its  abnormal  situation,  but  not  in  the  axilla. 

The  siihclavicular  is  very  rare.  The  head  rests  beneath  the 
clavicle,  internal  to  the  coracoid  process  (Fig.  157).  The  cajisule  is 
generally  extensively  lacerated  at  its  inner  side.  The  pectoral 
muscles  are  raised  by  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  rests  on  or 
between  the  fibres  of  the  subscapularis.  The  latter  muscle  is  torn 
up  fi’om  the  subscapular  fossa,  but  retains  its  connection  to  the 
humerus.  The  supraspinatus  and  infi-asiiinatus  are  generally  tom, 
or  detached  from  the  hmnerus,  but  may  retain  theii’  connection  to 
the  capsular  bgament.  The  teres  minor  is  not  torn.  Special  signs. 
— The  head  of  the  bone  foims  a  distinct  prominence  below  the 
clavicle,  and  the  shaft  only  can  be  felt  in  the  axilla.  The  arm  is 
liressed  tightly  to  the  chest  and  the  elbow  iirojects  backwards. 

Diagnosis. — A  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  may  have  to  be 
diagnosed  from  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  separation 
of  the  irpper  epiphysis,  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  fractm-e 
of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  from  simple  sprains  and  contusions  of  the 
joint  attended  with  more  or  less  paralysis  of  the  deltoid.  Attention 
to  the  general  and  special  signs  of  cbslocation  as  above  given, 
together  with  the  absence  of  crepitus  and  other  signs  of  fractm-e, 
wiU  generally  make  the  diagnosis  easy ;  but  where  the  patient  is 
very  muscular,  or  there  is  much  swelling,  or  manipulation  causes 
excessive  pain,  an  anassthetic  should  be  given,  and  a  thorough 
examination  made.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  crepitus  may 
be  simulated  by  effusion  into  the  joint  and  sheaths  of  the  sm-romid- 
ing  tendons.  True  bony  crepitus  having  been  once  felt,  however, 
can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  this. 

Treatment. — The  difficulty  in  reducing  a  recent  dislocation  con¬ 
sists  in  1.  Overcoming  muscular  conti-action ;  and  2.  Eo-introduc- 
ing  the  head  of  the  bone  through  the  hole  in  the  capsule.  In 
long-stancHng  cases  there  are  additional  impediments  to  reduction, 
viz.,  3.  The  formation  of  adhesions  aroimd  the  joint.  4.  Alteration 
in  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  bone  ;  and  5.  The  obliteration  of  the 
old  cavity.  Manipulation  should  first  be  tried,  if  necessary,  under 
an  anajsthetic,  and  if  this  fails,  extension  should  be  made  with  the 
knee  or  heel  in  the  axilla,  and  finally  with  the  pulleys.  In  some 
long-standing  cases  where  the  above  methods  have  failed  reduction 
by  open  incision  may  be  advisable.  1.  Manipulation.— M.a.x\Y 
methods  have  been  devised,  some  of  which  are  not  unattended  with 
danger,  as  the  axillary  artery  has  been  torn  or  ruptm-ed  in  their 
use.  The  following  method  is  now  generally  employed  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s,  and  has  been  attended  with  excellent  success. 
Place  the  patient  in  the  horizontal  position ;  flex  the  elbow ;  rotate 
the  hmnerus  outwards  as  far  as  possible  without  using  excessive 
force,  then  can-j-  the  elbow  across  the  chest,  at  the  same  time  rotat- 
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ing  the  Immovus  inwards.  Anothor  inothod  consists  in  slowly 
abducting  the  arm  to  the  level  of  the  shoulder  or  above.  2.  Exten¬ 
sion  {Vig.  lo,S). — Place  the  patient  07i  his  back  ;  seat  yourself  on 
the  edge  of  the  eouch ;  draw  the  arip  slightly  from  the  side  ;  place 
yom-  heel  without  your  boot  well  in  the  axilla,  and  giusping  the 
wrist,  make  steady  extension  on  the  arm,  whilst  the  heel  hxes  the 


Ill 

miri 

Pig.  158. — Reduction  by  the  heel  in  the  axilla.  (Cooper’s  Dislocations.) 


seapula  and  presses  the  head  of  the  bone  outwards.  The  head  of 
the  bone  will  probably  be  felt  after  a  few  minutes  to  slip  into  its 
place  with  an  audible  snap.  Should  it  not  do 
so,  seem’e  a  jack  towel  with  a  clove-hitch 
(Fig.  159)  to  the  arm,  and  increase  the  extend¬ 
ing  force  by  getting  an  assistant  to  pull  on  it 
with  you  at  the  same  time.  The  dii-ection  of  the 
force  may  be  slightly  varied  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  humerus  gently  rotated.  "ViTiere  exten¬ 
sion  with  the  heel  in  the  axilla  fails,  slowlj'  eai’ry 
the  arm  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body  and  ex¬ 
tend,  or  raise  it  above  the  head,  and  again  extend 
in  this  position.  If  still  unsnccessful  an  ames- 
thetic  should  be  given,  and  the  bone,  on  again  trying  manijnilation 
or  extension,  will  probably  slip  back  quite  easily  into  place.  3.  Ex¬ 
tension  with  the  pulleys.- — In  long-standing  cases  the  use  of  the  pnlle3’’S 
may  be  required.  Fii'st  break  down  any  adhesions  that  may  bo 
present,  by  cautiously  manquilating  the  arm ;  then  fix  the  scixinila 
by  a  well-padded  leather  strap  passed  under  the  axilla  and  secured 


Fig.  159. — The 
clove-liitcli. 
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to  a  stajilo  in  the  wall.  Attachi.ther  jnillpys  •.toNil''.'TiDah5lffi^  ihand 
hnchlofl  rcmiifl  the  arm,  and  make*  steady  extension,  manipulating 
the  head  of  the  hone  the  while.  The  extension  and  counter-exten¬ 
sion  should  always  he  made  in  the  same  horizontal  line.  This  may 
he  first  in  the  dii’ection  of  the  axis  of  the  hody,  then  across  the 
hody,  with  the  arm  at  right  angles  to  it  (Fig.  160).  Occasionally 
success  may  be  obtained  by  suddenly  relaxing  the  extension  after  it 
has  been  api^lied  for  a  few  minutes,  endeavouring  at  the  same 
moment  to  manijnilato  the  head  into  its  place.  Although  the 


Fia.  160 — Eecluction  with  the  pulleys.  The  patient,  though  here  shown 
sitting,  should  as  a  rule  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  posture,  as  an  anes¬ 
thetic  is  generally  required.  (Cooper’s  Dislocations.) 

direction  of  the  force  appears  to  vary  in  the  different  methods  of 
extension,  it  is  probable  that  in  consequence  of  the  mobility  of  the 
scapula,  it  is  nearly  always  applied  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of 
the  glenoid  cavity. 

After-trcatinaiit. — A  pad  should  be  placed  in  the  axilla  and  the 
arm  carefully  bandaged  to  the  side  with  the  fore.-arm  across  the 
chest,  and  the  hand  on  the  opposite  shoulder.  Passive  movements 
of  the  joint  should  be  begun  about  the  end  of  a  week  and  practised 
once  or  twice  daily ;  but  the  arm  should  be  bandaged  to  the  chest 
in  the  intervals  for  upwards  of  three  weeks,  and  subsequently  used 
with  great  caution  for  several  months  to  prevent  re-dislocation. 

c  c  2 
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Occasional  ill-effecls  followiny  a  dislocutiou  of  the  shoulder. — 1. 
Intiiimmation  or  siippiu'ation  of  tlio  joint  and  ankylosis ;  2. 
Paralysis  of  the  deltoid  or  other  muscles;  3.  Axillary  abscess;  4. 
Non-imion  of  the  rent  in  the  capsule  and  a  consequent  tendency  to 
re-dislocation  on  very  shght  violence. 

Hov!  long  after  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  has  occurred  doe.s  it 
admit  of  reduction  ?  Sir  Astley  Cooper  fixed  the  limit  at  three 
months,  but  cases  are  reported  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
accomplished  two  years  after  the  accident.  It  should  bo  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  as  in  imrediiced  dislocations  a  new  cavitj'  is 
gradually  formed  for  the  head  of  the  bone  whilst  the  old  cavity  is 
filled  up,  reduction  sooner  or  later  becomes  a  physical  impossibihty. 
Still,  where  the  arm  is  very  stiff,  although  reduction  may  not  be 
accomplished,  the  range  of  motion  in  the  false  joint  may  be  con- 
siderablj’’  improved  by  the  attempt.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
motion  is  fairly  free,  the  injurj”^  inflicted  in  an  attempt  at  reduction 
may  counterbalance  any  advantage  gained. 

Risks  that  may  attend  reduction  of  lony-standiny  cases. — 1.  Ruptui'e 
of  the  axiUary  artery  or  vein  ;  2.  Injury  of  the  brachial  plexus  of 
nerves ;  3.  Practui'e  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  ;  4.  Fractm-e  of  the 
ribs  ;  5.  Tearing  open  of  the  axilla ;  and  6.  Evulsion  of  the  ann. 

4.  Reduction  hy  open  i^icision. — This  method  has  been  recently 
employed  for  long-standing  cases  where  cautious  attemiits  at  reduc¬ 
tion  by  manipulation  and  extension  have  failed.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  it  are;— 1.  That  the  reduction  can  be  accomplished 
without  subjecting  the  patient  to  the  dangers  mentioned  above,  and 
2.  That  it  is  applicable  at  periods  later  than  those  at  which 
reduction  by  manipulation  or  by  extension  can  bo  accomplished 
without  undue  risk.  An  incision  is  made  down  to  the  head  of  the 
bone  between  the  pectoraUs  major  and  deltoid  muscles,  and  the 
subscapularis  muscle  detached  from  its  insertion  into  the  lesser 
tuberosity.  The  long  head  of  the  biceps  should  be  preserved  as  in 
excision  of  the  joint.  If  the  bone  cannot  now  be  manipidated  or 
prised  by  an  elevator  into  position  the  attachments  of  the  external 
rotators  (the  supraspmatus,  infraspinatus  and  teres  minor)  are  in 
like  manner  detached  fr-om  the  greater  tuberosity.  The  head  will 
now  probably  retiuu  into  its  socket  unless  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
has  been  sufficient  for  it  to  have  been  partly  absorbed  and  the 
glenoid  cavity  filled  up.  When,  however,  the  head  cannot  be 
replaced  it  uiay  be  excised.  Passive  movements  ought  to  be 
begun  as  soon  as  the  wound  has  healed. 

Treatment  of  compound  dislocation  of^  the  shoulder. — ^^Wien  the 
wound  is  smail,  the  head  of  the  bone  uninjured,  and  the  soft  parts 
are  neither  much  lacerated  nor  bruised,  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  reduce  the  dislocation.  If  successful,  the  case  may  then  bo 
ti-eated  as  a  wound  of  the  joint.  When  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
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much  injm-ed,  it  may  he  excised ;  whilst  in  severe  and  complicated 
cases,  amputation  at  the  shoulder- joint  may  become  necessary. 

The  treatment  of  dislocation  with  fracture  is  often  attended  with 
much  difRculty.  As  a  rule  the  fractiun  if  possible  should  be  set, 
the  arm  placed  in  spHnts,  and  an  attempt  then  made  to  reduce  the 
dislocation.  Ifailing  in  this,  the  separated  head  may  sometimes  be 
manipulated  into  its  socket ;  otherwise,  splints  should  be  applied, 
and  when  the  fractm-e  has  miited,  another  trial  made  to  reduce  the 
dislocation. 

Dislocation  of  the  elbow  is  most  frequent  in  the  yoimg. 
Came. — Du-ect  violence,  or  a  fall  on,  or  wrench  of,  the  forearm  or 
hand. — Varieties. — ^A.  Both  hones  (radius  and  ulna) :  1,  backwards; 

2,  inwards ;  3,  outwards ;  4,  forwards  ;  and  5,  radius  forwards,  and 
ulna  backwai'ds.  B.  Radius  only :  1,  forwards ;  2,  backwards  ;  and 

3,  outwards.  C.  Ulna  only:  1,  backwards.  Of  these,  the  disloca¬ 
tion  of  both  bones  backwards  and  of  the  radius  forwards  or  backwards 
are  the  only  common  forms; 
the  others  are  very  rare,  and  will 
receive  but  a  passing  notice. 

Signs. — In  the  common  form 
oihoth  hones  hacJcwards(Fig.  161), 
the  radius  and  ulna  are  displaced 
directly  backwards,  so  that  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  rests 
in  the  olecranon  fossa,  and  the 
neck  of  the  radius  on  the  capitel- 
lum  of  the  humerus.  The  coro¬ 
noid  process  is  often  fi-actm’ed  at 
the  same  time.  The  bones  are 
frequently  displaced  slightly  outwards,  or  inwards,  as  well  as  back¬ 
wards — modifications  which  have  been  unnecessarily  classed  as 
distinct  varieties.  The  forearm  is  partially  flexed  and  shortened. 
The  olecranon  and  head  of  the  radius  form  an  luinatui'al  pro¬ 
minence  iJosteriorly,  and  are  felt  at  a  considerable  distance  behind 
tlie  external  and  intoi'iial  condyles  respectively.  The  lower  end  of 
the  humerus  foims  a  broad  iirojection  helow  the  crease  of  the  bend 
of  the  elbow.  In  the  rarer  forms  of  both  ho)ies  inwards  or  outwards 
the  prominence  of  the  opposite  condyle  of  the  humerus  on  one  or 
other  side  is  a  characteristic  featiu'e.  In  both  hones  forwards 
(exceedingly  rare)  the  forearm  is  lengthened,  the  natinal  pro¬ 
minence  of  the  olecranon  is  lost,  and  the  condjdos  of  the  humerus 
are  very  prominent.  In  the  idna  backwards  and  the  radius  forwards 
the  arm  is  gi-eatly  increased  in  its  antero-i)osterior  diameter. 

In  dislocation  of  the  radius  alone,  whether  forwards,  backwards 
or  outwards,  the  head  (jf  the  bone  is  felt  to  roll  in  its  abnorinal 
situation,  in  front  of,  behind,  or  external  to,  the  external  condyle 


Fia.  161. — Dislocation  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  backwards.  (Cooper’s 
Dislocations. ) 
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on  pronating  and  supinatiug  the  hand.  The  first  of  these  foians 
(Fig.  162)  is  the  most  common,  and  hi  it  the  forearm  cannot  bo 
flexed  beyond  a  right  angle,  in  consequence  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
striking  the  humerus. 

In  dislocation  of  the  ulna  hachiuards  the  forearm  is  pronated  and 
shortened  on  the  uhiar  side,  and  the  olecranon  projects  backwards, 
but  the  head  of  the  radius  is  felt  hi  its  normal  situation. 

Diagnosis. — In  moderately  thhi  subjects  when  seen  soon  after  the 
accident,  attention  to  the  above  signs  will  generally  enable  the 
Sui'geon  to  make  a  diagnosis ;  but  hi  a  few  hoiu-s  the  parts  become 
so  obsciu-ed  by  swelling  about  tho  joint,  that  it  may  be  impossible 
to  make  out  the  natui'o  of  tho  injmy  till  it  has  subsided.  In  aU 
cases  of  injmy  of  the  elbow  the  relation  of  the  points  of  bone  to 

each  other  should  be  carefully 
compared  with  those  of  the  mi- 
injm-ed  side,  and  the  relative 
position  of  tho  olecranon  to  the 
condyles  should  be  deteimined 
(see  Fracture  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  Humerm). 

Treatment. — The  reduction  of 
tho  common  form  of  dislocation 
of  both  hones  backwards  is  gene¬ 
rally  easily  accomplished  hi  re¬ 
cent  cases  by  pressing  with  tho 
knee  hi  the  bend  of  the  elbow  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  radius  and 
ulna  to  disengage  the  coronoid 
process,whilstforcibly but  slowly 
flexhig  the  forearm.  As  soon  as 
tho  coronoid  process  is  freed  from  the  olecranon  fossa,  tho  muscles 
generally  di-aw  the  bones  suddenly  into  position.  Pressure  upon  the 
humerus  by  the  knee,  as  recommended  by  some,  should  bo  avoided, 
as  it  locks  the  coronoid  jirocess  more  tightly  in  the  olecranon  fossa. 
If  necessary,  an  anassthetic  should  bo  given.  In  long-stiinding  cases 
adhesions  must  bo  broken  down  by  forcibly  flexing  and  extending 
the  forearm,  and  extension  may  then  be  iiiade  either  by  the  knee, 
or  by  an  assistant  ijulling  on  the  wrist,  or  if  this  is  insufficient,  by 
the  pulleys.  Six  weeks  is  the  period  usually  given  as  the  time 
beyond  which  it  is  inexpedient  to  fry  and  reduce  the  dislocation. 
This  ride,  however,  admits  of  some  latitude.  Thus,  an  attempt  at 
reduction,  when  tho  movement  is  fairly  good,  oven  after  less  time 
has  elapsed,  may  bo  unwise;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
sometimes  be  made  with  advantage,  especially  where  there  is  much 
rigidity,  even  at  a  later  period.  In  dislocation  of  the  radius  alone, 
extension  shoidd  bo  made  from  the  hand  (so  as  to  act  solely  on  tho 


Fig.  162.- 


-  Dislocation  of  the  radius 
forwards. 
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radius),  whilst  the  elbow- joint  is  grasped,  and  the  head  of  the 
radius  pressed  into  position  by  the  thumb  in  a  backward  or  forward 
or  inward  direction,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  disloca¬ 
tion.  In  the  other  dislocations  slight  modifications  of  these 
methods  are  required,  and  will  be  suggested  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  joint,  and  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  natm’e  of  the 
(bsplacemeut. 

j fter-treatment. — The  joint  should  be  placed  on  an  inside  angular 
siilint  and  the  arm  in  a  sling,  and  evaporating  lotions  or  ice  apiilied 
to  prevent  inflammation.  Passive  movements  should  be  cautiously 
begun  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  injm-y. 

Complications. — 1,  Fracture  of  (a)  the  coronoid  process;  (i)  the 
olecranon ;  (c)  the  neck  of  the  radius ;  (d)  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus ;  and  (e)  the  condyles  of  the  humoms ;  2,  sejiaration  of 
the  lower  ejiiphysis  of  the  humerus;  3,  womid  of  the  joint;  4, 
laceration  of  the  main  artezy ;  and  5,  injmy  of  the  ulnar  or  other 
nerve. 

Treatment  of  compiouud  dislocation  of  the  elbow. — When  the  2iatient 
is  young,  the  woimd  small,  the  laceration  and  bruising  of  the  soft 
parts  but  slight,  and  the  bones  are  uninjm-ed,  the  dislocation  should 
be  reduced,  and  the  case  treated  as  a  wound  of  the  joint.  Other¬ 
wise  excision  of  the  joint,  or,  in  severe  cases,  amiiutation  must  be 
liractised. 

Dislocation  op  the  wrist  is  very  rare.  The  caiqius  with  the 
hand  may  be  displaced  either  backwards  or  forwards.  In  the  dis¬ 
location  backwards,  which  is  the  more  common  variety,  the  carpus 
forms  a  projection  on  the  dorsal  sm-face  of  the  wi’ist,  whilst  the 
ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  project  on  the  pabnar  sm-face.  It 
resembles  CoUes’  fi-actm-e,  which  was  formerly  confused  with  it. 
In  the  dislocation  the  styloid  iirocesses  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are 
on  the  normal  level,  and  are  nearer  the  knuckles  than  is  natm-al, 
and  there  is  no  crepitus.  Treatment. — Eeduction  is  easily  effected 
by  making  extension  on  the  hand  and  pressing  upon  the  displaced 
bones.  The  forearm  and  hand  should  then  be  secured  to  a  splint, 
and  passive  movements  begun  early  to  in-event  stiiiness. 

Dislocation  op  the  loweb  end  op  the  radius  prom  the  ulna 
may  be  produced  by  a  violent  twist  of  the  hand.  When  the  twist 
is  in  the  dii-ection  of  pronation,  the  radius  is  displaced  forwards  • 
when  of  supination,  backwards.  The  former  is  the  more  common. 
The  hand  accompanies  the  radius,  and  the  styloid  process  of  the 
ulna  projects  prominently  in  the  ojiposite  direction  and  has  been 
sometimes  forced  thi-ough  the  skin.  I'reatment. — Whilst  making 
extension  from  the  hand,  manipulate  the  bone  into  position  and 
retain  it  there  by  a  compress  and  sjilint. 

Disloca^ons  op  the  carpal  and  metacarpal  bones  in-0  very 
rare.  Their  diagnosis  is  usually  obvious. 
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Th-Q  phalanges  of  the  fingers  msuj  be  dislocated  backwards  or  for¬ 
wards.  Eeduction  is  easily  effected  by  extension  and  manipu¬ 
lation. 

Dislocation  of  the  metacarpal  hone  of  the  thumb  from  the  trapezium 
may  occm-  in  a  backward  or  forward  direction,  and  is  easily  reduced 
by  extension  or  pressru'e. 

Dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  from  tbe  metacarpal 
bone  is  of  more  importance.  Tbe  phalanx  is  nearly  always  dis¬ 
placed  backwards;  the  shortening  of  the  thumb  and  the  projections 
of  the  base  of  the  phalanx  and  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  serve 
for  its  diagnosis.  Eeduction  is  often  very  difficult ;  this  is  usuaEy 
ascribed  to  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  being  forced  between  the 


two  insertions  of  the  flexor  brevis 
j)ollicis  by  which  its  neck  is  tightly 
embraced.  (Fig.  163.)  Sfr  George 
Humphry,  however,  has  shown 
that  the  hindi’ance  to  reduction 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  sesa¬ 
moid  bones  and  the  ligaments  con¬ 
necting  them  are  carried  back  with 
the  phalanx,  and  being  held  there 
by  the  flexor  brevis  and  intervening 
between  the  metacarpal  bone  and 
the  phalanx,  prevent  the  articnlar 
sru'faces  of  the  bones  being  brought 
into  contact.  Treatment. — Press  the 
metacarpal  bone  well  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand  to  relax  the  flexor 


Fig.  163.  —  Dislocation  of  the  brevis  poUicis,  and  bend  back  the 
thumb  backwards  at  the  meta-  f^.gt  phalanx  on  the  metacarpal 
carpo-phalangeal  joint.  (After  extremity  of  the 


Agnew. ) 


thumb  points  towards  the  wrist, 
thus  forcing  the  base  of  the 


phalanx  wedge-wise  between  the  two  insertions  of  the  short  flexor. 
Next  flex  the  phalanx  while  an  assistant,  by  placing  his  thumb 
behind  its  base,  prevents  it  slipping  back.  The  head  of  the  meta¬ 
carpal  bone  will  now  probably  sHde  into  its  place  between  the  two 
insertions  of  the  flexor  brevis  poUicis,  which  are  forced  apart  by  the 
wcdge-hke  action  of  the  base  of  the  phalanx.  Eeduction  nray 
sometimes  be  accomplished  by  extension,  e.g.,  by  the  clove-hitch, 
or  if,  at  hand,  by  the  Indian  puzzle-toy  or  the  American  forceps— a 
method,  however,  less  scientific  than  that  of  manipidation,  and  one 
which  seldom  succeeds  if  the  other  fails.  These  means  not  proving 
successful,  it  is  usually  advised  that  the  insertion  of  the  flexoi 
brevis  pollicis  should  be  subcutaneously  divided.  Sir  Geoige 
Hmnphry,  however,  recommends  an  incision  over  the  sesamoid 
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bones  and  the  introduction  of  a  hook  to  hitch  the  sesamoid  bones 
over  the  head  of  the  metacarpal.  In  this  way,  he  says,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  is  immediately  effected.  As  a  last  resource,  the  j  oint  may  be 
cut  down  upon,  the  bands  resisting  reduction  divided  and  the  bone 
replaced,  or  the  joint  may  be  excised,  or  perhaps  bettei',  left  alone, 
as  very  fair  movement  will,  as  a  rule,  in  time  be  gained. 


Fractures  of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

Fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  divided  into  fi-actures  of — 
1,  the  shaft ;  2,  the  acromial  end ;  and  3,  the  sternal  end. 

I.  The  Shaft  may  be  fractured  by  direct  violence,  or,  as  is  more 
commonly  the  case,  by  indirect  violence,  such  as  a  fall  upon  the 
arm  or  shoulder ;  more  rarely  by  muscular  action.  Situations. — 
When  the  result  of  indirect  violence  or  muscular  action  the  bone  is 
generally  broken  near  its  centre — its  weakest  part.  When  due  to 
direct  violence,  the  bone  will  break  wherever  the  force  is  applied. 


Fig.  164  — Greenstick  fracture  of  the  clavicle.  (Holmes’  System.) 

Nature  of  the  displacement. — The  inner  fragment,  although  it 
appears  raised  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  the  outer,  is  not 
displaced,  being  held  in  position  by  the  sterno-mastoid  and  the 
rhomboid  ligament ;  the  outer  fr’agment  is  drawn  downwards,  for¬ 
wards  and  inwards  by  the  weight  of  the  arm  and  the  contraction  of 
the  pectoral  muscles.  The  signs  in  an  adult  are  usually  very 
evident.  The  inner  fragment  projects  prominently  under  the  skin; 
the  shoulder  droops  forwards  and  downwards  ;  the  patient  usually 
supports  his  elbow  with  the  sound  hand  whilst  he  inclines  his  head 
to  the  fractm-ed  side  to  relax  the  sternomastoid.  In  a  fat  child, 
however,  especially  when  the  fractm-e  is  of  the  greenstick  variety 
(Fig.  164),  which  it  often  is  in  childi’en,  the  signs  are  less  evident ; 
indeed  siu-gical  aid  is  often  not  sought  untH  the  mother’s  attention 
is  called  to  the  part  by  the  presence  of  a  Imnp  formed  by  the  en- 
sheathing  caUus.  Union  generally  occui’s  in  about  throe  weeks  in 
children  and  five  in  adults.  Treatment— The  fractm-o  is  easily 
reduced  by  drawing  back  the  shoulders,  or  by  placing  the  patient 
in  the  recumbent  postm'e ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  the 
fragments  in  apposition.  Hence  the  numerous  bandages  and 
apparatus  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  employed.  Where  it 
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is  important  to  avoid  deformity,  rest  on  the  back  for  a  fortnight  is 
essential ;  otherwise  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  got  about  with 
his  aim  bandaged  to  the  side,  and  the  parts  kept  as  much  as 
possible  in  apposition  by  bandaging  or  strapping.  Of  the  many 
plans  the  following  may  be  tried. 

1.  Sayre's  method. — Take  three  pieces  of  adhesive  strapping  about 
three  inches  and  a  half  wide,  and  long  enough  to  sunmind  the  arm 
and  afterwards  the  body.  Stitch  one  piece,  with  the  adhesive 
sui’face  outside,  loosely  roimd  the  arm  on  the  injmud  side  at  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  Draw  the  arm  forcibly  backwards 
to  put  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  peotoralis  major  on  the  stretch, 
and  carry  the  strapping  across  the  back  and  round  the  fi-ont  of  the 
thorax  and  sew  the  end  to  the  part  which  crosses  the  back  (Dig. 
165).  Dix  one  end  of  the  second  strip  of  plaster  to  the  sormd 
shoulder ;  carry  it  obhquely  across  the  back  beneath  the  elbow 
(which  should  be  pushed  forwards)  of  the  injiucd  side,  a  slit  being 
made  to  receive  the  olecranon ;  bring  it  upwards  in  front  of  the 
chest,  and  fasten  it  to  its  other  end  over  the  sound  shoulder  (Figs. 
166  and  167).  A  thfr’d  strip  may  be  cariied  rormd  the  arm,  fore¬ 
arm  arrd  thorax  to  keep  the  others  hr  place.  The  first  strip  acts  as 
a  fulcrrrm ;  whilst  the  second,  by  drawing  the  elbow  forwards, 
forces  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  with  the  clavicle,  backwards, 
arrd  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  shorrlder  raised. 

2.  Ellis's  method  consists  briefly  in  the  use  of  an  axillary  crutch 
supported  by  two  straps,  the  one  rormd  the  chest,  the  other  passed 
over  the  sormd  shordder.  The  chest  strap  also  encucles  the  arm 
arrd  holds  it  firmly  to  the  side.  The  forearm  is  fm'ther  supported 
by  a  sling. 

3.  The  axillary  pad  and  bandage. — Many  smgeons  simply  place  a 
wedge-shaped  pad  with  the  base  upwards  in  the  axilla,  and  then 
bairdage  the  arm  to  the  side  with  the  elbow  well  raised.  D  the  pad 
is  used,  care  should  be  taken  in  bandagmg  lest  the  axillary  vessels 
or  rrerves  are  compressed,  arrd  oedema,  pain,  or  even  gangrerre  of 
the  arair  be  the  consequence. 

II.  Fracture  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  may  occm’  either  at 
or  external  to  the  insertioir  of  the  coraco-clavicular  hgamerrts.  Dr 
the  former  situation  there  is  very  little  chsplacement,  the  fragnrerrts 
being  held  in  position  by  the  above-mentioned  ligarneirts.  Pain, 
crepitus,  and  possibly  a  slight  gajr,  will  serve  to  distingrrish  it. 
'When  external  to  the  ligaments  the  orrter  fragrnerrt  is  (fr-awrr  do\yrr 
nearly  at  a  right  arrgle  to  the  rest  of  the  borre,  so  that  its  acromial 
articrrlation  looks  inwards,  forwards,  and  slightly  downwiuds. 
Treatment. — An  axillary  pad  and  bandage,  with  a  morrldod  leather 

shoulder-cap  to  protect  the  parts.  _ 

III.  Fracture  of  the  sternal  end  is  too  rare  to  requue  description 
in  a  book  of  this  character. 
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The  scapula— The  fractiu'o  may  extend  thi-ongh  1,  the  body; 
2,  the  neck ;  3,  the  acromion ;  4,  the  coracoid  process ;  and  o,  tho 
glenoid  cavity. 


Flos.  165,  166,  167.— Sayre’s  method  of  treating  fractured  clavicle. 
(After  Aguew.; 


1.  Fradure  of  the  body  is  nearly  always  caused  hy  direct  violence. 
It  may  ho  star-shaped  or  transverse,  or  it  may  run  vertically  or 
ohlic^uely  through  tho  spine ;  hut  commonly  it  is  limited  to'  the 
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infraspiiioES  fossa,  and  frequently  the  angle  is  alone  broken  off. 
The  displacement  is  not  usually  very  marked,  as  the  fragments  are 
well  covered  with  muscles.  Si(jns. — On  fixing  the  angle  of  the 
scapula  with  one  hand,  and  raising  the  arm,  crepitus  and  pain  may 
he  elicited.  On  rmiuing  the  fingers  along  the  spine  and  down  the 
posterior  border,  some  irregularity  may  be  detected  when  these 
parts  are  involved,  and  on  grasping  the  bone  the  fragments  may  be 
felt  to  move  on  each  other.  Treatment. — Little  can  be  done  beyond 
confining  the  scapula  by  strapping  and  a  bandage  to  the  chest,  and 
restraining  the  motions  of  the  arm  by  bandaging  it  to  the  side. 

2.  Fracture  of  the  neck. — By  this  is  understood  fracture  through 
the  surgical  neck,  i.e.,  internal  to  the  coracoid,  so  that  the  latter 
process  is  separated  with  the  glenoid  cavity  from  the  rest  of  the 

bone.  There  is  a  specimen  of  it  in  the 
Ilimterian  and  in  Guy’s  Hospital  Mu¬ 
seum  (Big.  168),  though  it  is  stated 
by  some  not  to  occur.  The  signs  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  this  injmy  re¬ 
semble  those  of  dislocation  of  the 
humerus  downwards.  The  defoimity, 
however,  is  said  to  disappear  on  press¬ 
ing  up  the  elbow,  when  crepitus  can  be 
elicited,  and  to  reappear-  on  removing 
the  pressui-e.  The  treatment  recom¬ 
mended  is  to  raise  the  elbow,  and 
mamtain  the  parts  in  their  restored 
position  by  a  bandage. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  acromion  may 
occm-  at  any  situation.  Cause. — Du-ect 
violence,  such  as  a  blow  or  fall  on  the 
shordder.  Nature  of  the  displacement. — The  outer  fragment  is  ch-awn 
downwards  by  the  deltoid,  leaving  a  gap  between  it  and  the  rest  of 
the  bone.  Symptoms.— Pain,  flattening  of  the  shoulder,  presence  of 
a  gap  on  di-awing  the  finger  along  the  spine,  acromion,  and  clavicle , 
and  crepitus  on  raising  the  arm  and  thus  bringing  the  fi'agnient& 
into  apposition,  bbuh/n— ^¥llen  near  the  tip  the  union  is  fibrous ; 

when  near  the  base,  it  is  said  to  be  bony.  Treatment.— Raise  the 
elbow  so  as  to  relax  the  deltoid,  and  fix  the  arm  to  the  side  by  a 
sling  and  bandage,  protecting  the  parts  by  a  gutta-percha  cap 
moulded  to  the  shoidder.  Some  employ  an  axilhi-pad. 

4  Fracture  of  the  coracoid  process  may  occiu-  either  near  the  tip 
or  near  the  root.  The  cause  is  usually  direct  violence,  s^ich  as  a 
kick  or  fall  on  the  shoulder.  Nature  of  the  displacement.— W  hen 
the  fractiu-e  isneai-  the  tip  the  distal  fragment  is  drawn  down wa^ 
by  the  biceps;  when  near  the  root  it  is  held  in  position  by  the 
coraco-clavicular  ligaments,  and  but  little  displacement  occiu's. 


Fig.  168. — Fracture  of  the 
neck  of  tke  scapula.  (Guy’s 
Hospital  Museum. ) 
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Signs. — Bruising  and  pain  over  the  situation  of  the  coracoid.  On 
placing  the  finger  on  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  some  alteration  in  its 
relative  position  may  he  made  out,  and  crepitus  elicited  by  moving 
the  arm.  Treatment. — The  foreann  .should  he  flexed  to  relax  the 
hicej)s ;  the  arm  and  forearm  bandaged  to  the  side ;  and  a  cap  of 
gutta-percha  placed  over  the  shoiilder. 

o.  Fracture  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  rare.  At  times  it  occirrs  in 
connection  with  dislocation  of  the  shoulder. 

The  humerus. — Fractm-es  of  the  humerus  are  divided  into  frac- 
tm-es  of  ] ,  the  ujiper  end ;  2,  the  shaft ;  and  3,  the  lower  end. 

1.  The  upper  end  of  the  humerus. — -Varieties. — A.  Intracap 
sular,  or  fractm-e  of  the  anatomical  neck.  B.  Extracapsular,  or 
fractiu’e  of  the  sm’gical  neck.  C.  Separation  of  the  ui^per  epii^hysis. 
D.  Fractm’e  of  the  greater  tuberosity. 

A.  The  intracapsular  fracture  may  he  impacted  or  non-imj)acted. 
When  impacted  the  ujiiDer  fragment,  or  head,  is  commonly  driven 
into  the  lower,  that  is,  between  the  tuberosities.  Cause. — Generally 
direct  violence,  as  a  blow-  or  fall  on  the  shoulder.  Signs. — Often 
obscure.  There  may  bo  pain,  swelling,  impaired  movement,  and 
crepitus,  with  absence  of  signs  of  dislocation  or  of  other  fractmu 
about  the  shoulder.  In  the  impacted  variety  there  is  generally 
some  prominence  of  the  acromion ;  loss  of  rotundity  of  the 
shoulder ;  .slight  shortening  of  the  arm ;  and  inability  to  feel  the 
whole  of  the  head  in  the  glenoid  cavity ;  crepitus  is  not  as  a  rule 
present,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  elicited  by  firmly  grasping 
the  head  and  rotating  the  shaft.  Method  of  union. — Fibrous  or 
bony,  often  with  excess  of  calkrs  and  impairment  of  movement  of 
the  joint.  Treatment. — Applj'-  a  leather  or  poroplastic  .shield  to  the 
shoulder  and  oirter  .side  of  the  arm,  rectifying  any  displacement 
inwards  by  a  pad  in  the  axilla.  Bandage  the  arm  from  the  fingers 
U2rwards  to  prevent  swelling,  and  confine  it  to  the  side  of  the  chest 
without  rai.sing  the  elbow.  WTren  the  fracture  is  inrpacted  do  not 
disturb  the  fragments.  Passive  movements  shorrld  be  begrrn  early 
(in  ahorrt  three  weeks). 

B.  The  extracapsular  fracture  is  the  most  common  form  of  frac- 
fru’e  about  the  .shoulder.  It  may,  like  the  intraca2rsular  variety,  he 
impacted  or  non-impacted ;  hrrt  when  impaction  occru-s  it  is  the 
lower  fragment  that  is  driven  into  the  rr2rper,  i.e.,  the  narrower 
shaft  between  the  broader  trrherosities.  Cause. — Generally  dir-ect 
violence.  Nature  of  the  displacement. — The  U2r2rer  fragment  is 
rotated  outwards  by  the  tkree  muscles  inserted  iirto  the  greater- 
tuberosity;  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  rrpwards  by  the  deltoid 
aird  inwards  by  the  three  muscdes  inserted  into  the  bicqrital  ridges 
(Fig.  1G9).  .S'?)/?!*.— Pain,  .swelling,  and  impah-ed  movement ; 
marked  shortening  of  the  arm ;  projection  of  the  rough  end  of  the 
lower  fragment,  usually  below  the  coracoid ;  and  increased  mobility 
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of  tlio  ni'iii  to  tlio  suvj^oon.  On  Totixtinji;  tho  ann,  tlio  hoiiil  loiniiiiis 
inotioiiloss  ill  tlio  glonnid  cavity,  wliilst  on  extension  cropitns  is 
felt.  In  tho  rm]>ftcf(‘(l  form  tho  signs  arc  very  ohsenro,  anil  ]irinci- 
pully  negative.  Thus,  there  may  bo  deformity,  slight  shortening, 
and  impaired  movement;  hut  there  is  no  crepitus,  unless  unjustifi¬ 
able  force  is  used.  Union  is  gonerallj'  bouy.  There  is  often  much 
impairment  of  movement,  ui  consequence  of  inflamm.atory  thicken¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes  paralysis  of  the  deltoid,  from  the  involvement 
of  the  circumflex  nerve  in  the  callus.  Treatment.— Similai-  to  the 
inti’acapsular  form.  Place  a  pad  in  tho  axilla,  and  a  poroxdastic 
shield  over  tho  shoulder  and  outer  side  of  the  arm.  Support  the 
hand  in  a  sling,  but  do  not  raise  the  elbow,  in  order  that  the  weight 

of  the  arm  may  act  as  an  extending  force 
to  overcome  the  upward  displacement. 

C.  Fracture  through  the  greater  tuberosity 
is  the  result  of  great  violence,  and  is  very 
rare.  Nature  of  the  displacement. — The 
humerus  is  drawn  inwards  beneath  the 
coracoid  process  by  the  muscles  inserted 
into  the  bicipital  ridges,  and  the  greater 
tuberosity  backwards  the  three  muscles 
inserted  into  it.  Signs. — The  shoulder  is 
greatly  increased  in  breadth ;  a  vertical 
gap  may,  perhaps,  ho  made  out  between 
the  tuberosity  and  the  head  of  tho  bone ; 
and  on  approximating  the  fragments, 
crepitus  can  bo  felt.  Treatment. — Endea¬ 
vour  to  bring  tho  fragments  into  contact 
and  to  keep  them  so  by  an  axillary  pad, 
strapping  and  bandage ;  apply  a  shield  over 
the  shoulder,  and  confine  the  arm  to  the  side 


Fio.  1()9. — Extracapsular 
fracture  of  the  humerus. 
(After  Gray.) 


D.  Separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  can  only  occur’  in  patients 
imder  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Nature  of  the  displacement.  The 
upper  fi-agment,  which  includes  the  tuberosities,  is  thaiyn  outwards 
by  the  three  muscles  inserted  into  the  greater  tuberositj’’,  and  the 
lower  fragment  upwards  by  the  deltoid,  and  inwards  by  the  three 
muscles  inserted  into  the  bicipital  ridges.  The  signs  are  smiilar  te 
those  of  the  extracapsular  fi-acture,  save  that  the  projecting  end  of 
the  lower  fragment  is  smooth  and  rounded  in  place  of  being  rough 
and  uneven,  and  pseudo-crepitus,  instead  of  bony  crepitus,  is 
elicited  on  extension  and  rotation  of  the  arm.  Method  of  union. 
UsuaUy  bony,  but  with  much  less  production  of  callus,  and  conse¬ 
quently  less  impairment  of  movement  than  in  other  fractiucs  o 
4e  upper  end.  Treatment. -hWe-  that  of  fracture  of  the  surgical 

neck.  p  i.  1  •  •+, 

2  The  shaft  of  the  humerus  may  bo  fi-acturcd  in  any  situa- 
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tion,  l)ut  iiiovo  often  in  its  lower  than  in  its  up2ier  half.  Cdiisrs. _ 

Director  indirect  violence,  rarol^^  niu.sculnr  action.  Ndture.  of  ihr 
(UspJ<u^x‘mn1t.~Whe^\  the  lino  of  fractm-o  i.s  tinn.sverse  little  dis- 
2)lacoinent  occurs ;  hut  when  it  is  oliliquo,  the  fi'agmouts  have  a 
tendency  to  glide  over  one  another  owing  to  nin.scular  action, 
although  this  is  somewhat  counteracted  by  the  weight  of  tho  arm. 
When  the  fraetui-e  is  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  tho  U2i2)er 
fragment  is  drawn  inwards  by  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  bici2)ital 
ridges ;  whilst  the  lower  fragment  is  efrawn  U2iwards  by  the  bice2is 
and  ti’ice23s,  and  outwards  by  the  deltoid.  When  below  the  deltoid, 
the  U2jper  fr-agment  is  drawn  outwards  by  that  muscle  and  the  lower 
fragment  upwards  and  inwards  by  the 
biceps  and  tiiceps.  Signs,  usually 
obvious,  viz.,  pain,  j^reternatui’al  mo¬ 
bility,  and  generally  deformity  and 
shortening;  whilst  crepitus  is  readily 
obtained.  Method  of  wnio?!.— Generally 
bony ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  common 
situations  of  ununited  fracture.  Treid- 
meiii.— Place  the  aim  and  forearm  on 
an  inside  rectangiilai’  sphnt  with  three 
short  splints  to  the  humerus,  one  in 
front,  one  behind,  and  one  on  tho  outer 
side.  Or,  a2iply  four  .shoi-t  splints  to 
tho  humei-us  and  su2)poi't  the  foreami 
by  a  sling,  leaving  the  elbow  fr-ee,  so 
that  the  weight  of  the  arm  may  act 
as  an  extending  force.  The  .splints 
should  be  worn  fr-om  a  month  to 
five  01  SIX  weeks.  The  fingers 

mdlmr"'™  advantage  be  bandaged  to  prevent 

3.  The  LOWER  exd  of  the  nuiiERUs.— Practiiros  in  this  sitm- 
tion  may  be  'fr'uded  into  (a)  transverse  fracture ;  {h)  separation  of 
the  e2ii2ihysis ;  (c)  T-shaped  fractiue ;  (d)  fractiue  of  tlm  condyles 
Of  these  the  transverse  when  above  the  condyles,  the  separation  of 
he  e2iiphysis,  and  the  fractiue  of  the  tip  of'ihe  internTcmdyle 
extra-capsular-  the  others  involve  the  joint.  Gtase -ivil 

Tpi’,:  “““  “ '«»» 

(a)  r/u  transverse  fracture  may  be  above  or  below  the  condvles  •' 
in  the  foimer  case  it  is  extra-,  hi  the  latter  intracapsiilai 

of  lower  fragment,  together  with  the  bones 

e  foieaim,  are  drawn  backwards  and  uj)ward.s  behind  Pin 
upper  fragment  by  the  triceps,,  whilst  the  lowe  ■  end  of  the  unn^ 
fragment  projects  in  front  of  the  joint  (Fig.  nT)!' 


Fio.  170. — Fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus. 
(After  Gray.) 
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forearm  is  shortened  and  generally  bent  more  or  less  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  aim ;  the  olecranon  projects  posteiiorly ;  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  upper  fragment  foims  a  prominence  in  front  of  the  joint. 
Tlie  signs  are  similar  to  those  of  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna 
backwards.  The  following  differences  presented  by  the  two  injuries 
shoidd  serve  to  distinguish  them ;  although  when  not  seen  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  accident  the  condition  of  the  parts  may  be  so 
obsciu’ed  by  swelling  that  an  accurate  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  till 
the  inflammation  has  subsided.  Thus,  in  fracture — 1,  the  defor¬ 
mity  is  readily  reduced,  but  reappears  on  removing  the  extending 
force ;  2,  crepitus  is  obtained  on  reduction ;  3,  the  condyles  bear 
nonnal  relations  to  the  olecranon ;  4,  the  distance  between  the 
acromion  and  external  condyle  is  less  than  on  the  sound  side ;  5, 
the  prominent  lower  end  of  the  upper  fr'agment  projects  above  the 
crease  at  the  frunt  of  the  elbow.  In  dislocation,  on  the  other  hand 
— 1,  the  deformity  does  not  reappear  when  reduced;  2,  there  is  no 
crojiitus ;  3,  the  distance  between  the  condyles  and  olecranon  is 
increased ;  4,  the  di.stance  between  the  acromion  and  external  con¬ 
dyle  is  the  same  on  both  sides ;  and  5,  the  promineiit  lower  end  of 
the  humerus  projects  beloio  the  crease  at  the  front  of  the  elbow. 

[h)  Separation  of  the  epiphysis. — The  signs  are  similar  to  the  above, 
but  the  patient  is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

(c)  T-shaped  fracture. — In  this  there  is  a  ti-ansverse  fr-actirre 
above  the  condyles,  combined  with  a  vertical  or  oblique  fr-actm-e 
extending  between  the  condyles  into  the  joint.  Signs. — Sunilar  to 
the  transverse  fractui-e,  except  that  the  condyles  move  on  one 
another  as  well  as  on  the  shaft,  and  the  distance  between  them  is 
increased.  These  signs,  however,  are  often  obscm'ed  by  gi’eat 
effusion  in  and  aromid  the  joint. 

[d)  Fracture  of  the  condyles. — The  projecting  internal  condyle 
maybe  broken  off  without  implicating  the  joint;  or  the  fractm-e 
may  extend  obliquely  through  either  condyle  and  the  contiguous 
articular  surface  into  the  joint.  Cause. — Generally  direct  violence. 
Signs.- — Mobility  and  crepitus  on  grasping  the  condyles,  and  on 
Hexing  and  extending  the  forearm  when  the  internal  condyle  is 
fractiu-ed,  and  on  pronating  and  supinating  the  hand  when  the 
external  condyle  is  fructm-ed. 

Method  of  union. — The  extracapsular  varieties  rmite  by  bone,  the 
intracapsrrlar  by  fibrous  tissue.  In  the  T-shaped  fractm-e  the 
transverse  portion  unites  by  bone;  the  vertical  or  oblique,  i.e.,  the 
porfion  inside  the  joint,  by  fibrorrs  tissue. 

Treatment.— Ji  there  is  much  swelling,  and  you  cannot  be  quite 
sru'e  that  them  is  no  dislocation,  place  the  lunb  on  a  pfilow,  or 
better,  on  a  Stromeyer’s  cuslrion,  and  apply  cold  in  the  form  of  lead 
lotion  or  ice,  till  the  swelling  has  subsided.  Subsequently  reduce 
the  fracture,  and  place  the  arm  and  forearm  cn  an  angular  splint  or 
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on  a  bent  anterior  splint,  or  in  Bavarian  plaster,  moulded  leather, 
or  iioroplastic  felt  splints.  Passive  movements  of  the  elbow  should 
be  begun  early  whenever  the  fractui’e  involves  the  joint,  but  when 
it  is  ti-ansverse  above  the  joint  they  shoiild  be  delayed  for  a  month, 
since  there  is  then  no  danger  of  a  stiff  joint,  but  a  risk  of  the 
2)assive  movements  at  the  seat  of  fi’acture  leading  to  a  false  joint. 
Where  the  internal  condyle  only  is  chipjoed  off,  the  angular  sjjlint 
should  he  jdaced  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm.  In  the  other  forms 
it  is  usually  applied  to  the  inner  side. 

The  RADIUS  and  ulna.  Cause. — Generally  direct  violence, 

when  each  hone  breaks  in  the  same  ti'ansverse  line  at  the  spot 
where  the  force  is  apjihed ;  occasionally  indii-ect  violence,  as  a  fall 
on  the  hand,  when  each  bone  generally  breaks  at  its  weakest  j^art 
the  radius  in  its  ujiper  third,  the  ulna  m  its  lower  third.  Nature 
of  the  displacement. — The  upper  fragment  of  the  radius  is  drawn  by 
the  jironator  tores  towards  the  upper  fragment  of  the  ulna,  which 
in  consequence  of  its  hinge-shaped  articulation  with  the  humerus 
is  not  displaced.  The  lower  fragments  are  di'awn  towards  each 
other  hy  the  pronator  quadratus.  Signs. — Obvious  deformity, 

crejjitus,  &c.  Treatment. — Flex  the  elhow  to  relax  the  muscles ; 
reduce  the  fracture,  and  jilace  the  foreaim  in  well-padded  splints 
with  the  thumb  ujipermost.  In  this  position  the  hones  are  midwaj’’ 
between  jironation  and  supination,  and  jisi'nllel  to  one  another. 
There  is,  consequently,  a  good  interval  between  them,  and  the 
danger  of  the  radius  becoming  united  by  callus  to  the  ulna,  as  in 
Fig.  54,  is  avoided.  During  pronation  the  radius  crosses  the  ulna. 
Were  the  fr’actmu  set  with  the  bones  thus  in  contact,  the  risk  of 
their  uniting  would  be  gi-eat.  The  siilints  should  reach  from  above 
the  elbow  to  below  the  wrist,  and  should  he  broader  than  the  fore¬ 
arm  so  that  the  bones  may  not  be  pressed  together  by  the  bandage. 
If  this  point  is  attended  to,  interosseous  pads  are  not  necessary. 
The  patient  should  be  seen  within  twenty-foiu  horus,  as  swelling 
may  occm-  and  the  bandages  require  loosening.  The  sjilints  mu.st 
be  worm  for  about  a  month,  and  jrassive  movements  of  the  fingers 
practised  early  to  prevent  stiffening. 

Greenstick  fracture  of  the  radius  and  ulna  is  common  in  clrildron. 
The  radius.— Fractures  of  the  radius  may  involve,  1,  the  neck  ; 
2,  the  shaft ;  and,  3,  the  lower  end  (Oolle.s’  fracture). 

1.  The  neck  of  the  radius  is  occasionally  fra ctm'cd.  It  mav  lie 
'iiown  by  creihtus,  and  by  the  absence  of  movement  of  tire  head 
when  the  hand  is  pronated  and  supinated.  Treatment.  —Flex  the 
lorearm,  and  jrlace  the  limb  on  an  angular  sjrlurt. 

2  The  shaft  of  the  radius  may  be  fractured  by  dfrect  or  indfr-oct 
violence.  Both  fragments  are  drawn  towards  the  ulna,  the  uiiper 
pronator  teres,  the  lower  by  the  pronator  quaB-atus. 
(.Hig.  1 1 1.)  2reatment:—Sumlav  to  that  of  fractiue  of  both  bones: 
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3.  Fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  {Cones'  fracture). — The 
line  of  fi-actui’e  generally  runs  transversely  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  above  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone.  Cause. — Falls  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  is  more  frequent  in  the  old  than  in  the 
yoimg ;  and  is  especially  common  in  elderly  women.  Nature  of  the 
displacemetd. — Sometimes  there  may  be  no  displacement,  but  gene¬ 
rally  the  lower  fragment  with  the  hand  is  so  displaced  that  the 
articular  siuface  looks  downwards,  and  slightly  backwards  and 
outwards,  instead  of  downwards,  forwards  and  inwards.  This, 
according  to  Mi-.  E.  W.  Smith,  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  supinator 
longus,  the  extensors  of  the  thumb,  and  the  radial  extensors  of  the 
carpus.  By  others  it  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  impaction  of  the 
upper  fragment  into  the  lower,  a  condition  frequently  met  with  in 
specimens  preserved  in  museums.  OccasionaEy  the  lower  fragment 
is  displaced  forwards  in  consequence  of  falls  on  the  back  of  the 
hand.  Comminution  of  the  lower  fr-agment  with  involvement  of 
the  wrist-joint  fr-equentlj^  occin-s.  Signs. — Very  characteristic. 
On  the  back  of  the  wrist,  just  above  the  joint,  there  is  a  pro- 


Fio.  171. — Fr.acture  of  the  r-adius.  (After  Gray.) 

minence  caused  by  the  backwardly  displaced  lower  fr-agment,  and 
above  this  a  slight  depression ;  whilst  on  the  palmar  siu-face  there 
is  a  prominence  caused  by  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fr-agment, 
corresponding  to  the  dorsal  depression,  and  below  this  a  depression 
corresponding  to  the  dorsal  prominence.  Pronation  and  supination 
are  lost,  the  hand  is  deflected  to  the  radial  side,  and  the  lower  end 
of  the  ulna  is  prominent.  The  defoi-mity  is  well  seen,  in  Fig.  172. 
These  signs  are  similar  to  those  of  dislocation  of  the  carpus  back¬ 
wards.  Tlie  following  points  wiE  serve  to  (bstinguish  the  two 
injui-ie.s  :--In  fracture,  1,  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  is  on  a 
higher  plane  than  that  of  the  ulna;  2,  the  distance  from  the 
internal  condyle  to  the  tip  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  is 
less  than  on  the  sound  side ;  3,  there  is  crepitus ;  4,  the  deformity, 
when  it  can  be  reduced,  has  a  tendency  to  retm-n  if  the  extending 
force  is  relaxed;  and,  5,  it  is  very  common  in  the  old,  and  occurs 
from  slight  causes.  In  dislocation,  on  the  other  hand,  1 ,  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius  is  on  a  lower  plane  than  that  of  the  ulna ;  2, 
the  distance  from  the  internal  condyle  to  the  tip  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius  is  the  same  as  on  the  sound  side ;  3,  there  is 
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no  crepitus;  4,  the  deformity  when  reduced  has  no  tendency  to 
return  when  the  extending  force  is  relaxed ;  and,  5,  it  is  usually 
the  result  of  gi-eat  violence,  and  more  frequently  occm-s  in  the 
young  than  in  the  old.  Treatment. — ^After  reducing  the  fracture  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  apply  two  ordinary  forearm  splints,  taking 
care  that  the  anterior  one  does  not  reach  beyond  the  heads  of  the 
metacarpal  bones,  and  place  a  pad  beneath  the  wrist  to  restore  the 
lost  concavity  of  the  front  of  the  radius.  Practise  passive  move¬ 
ments  from  the  third  day,  as  in  this  form  of  fractm-e  the  tendons, 
where  they  cross  the  back  of  the  radius,  the  seat  of  fr-acture,  are 
apt  to  become  adherent  to  their  grooves.  This  is  the  almost 
invariable  method  of  treating  Colies’  fracture  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  and  is  attended  with  excellent  resiilts.  If  preferred, 
Gordon’s  (Fig.  173),  Carr’s,  Hawkins’,  or  Bond’s  splints  may  be 
used.  The  pistol-shaped  splint  inti’oduced  by  Nelaton,  and  justly 
condemned  by  Sir  James  Paget  as  so  frequent  a  cause  of  stiff  wi'ist 
and  fingers,  should  on  no  account  be  used.  Eemove  the  spHnts  in 
about  foiu'  weeks,  and  employ  sham¬ 
pooing,  friction  with  stimulating 
hniments,  &c.,  till  any  stiffness  of 
the  joint  or  fingers  that  remains  has 
disappeared.  ■- 

Beparaiion  of  the  tower  epiphysis 
may  occm-  in  young  subjects,  and  fm.  172.-Colles’  Fracture.  (St. 
resembles  Colles  fracture.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  Museum.) 

The  tjlha.- — Fractures  of  the 

ulna  may  be  divided  into  fractime  of — 1,  the  olecranon;  2,  the 
coronoid  process ;  and  3,  the  shaft. 

1.  The  olecranon  may  be  fractm-ed  in  a  transverse  or  oblique 
direction.  The  elbow-joint  is  always  involved,  except  when  the 
fracture  is  through  the  tip  of  the  process  only.  Oause, — Direct 
violence,  as  a  fall  on  the  point  of  the  elbow,  or  violent  action  of 
the  triceps  muscle.  Nature  of  the  displacement  (Fig.  174).— The 
detached  fragment  is  usually  widely  separated  fr'om  the  rest  of  the 
bone  by  the  triceps ;  but  when  the  periosteum  and  tendinous 
expansion  of  the  triceps  covering  the  olecranorr  is  rrot  torn,  and  the 
fractru'e  is  very  oblique,  little  or  no  displacement  occru's.  Signs. — 
Bwelfrng  from  effusion  of  blood,  arrd  later  of  serum,  into  the  joint ; 
inability  of  the  patient  as  a  rmle  to  extend  his  aran  ;  and  generally, 
the  presence  of  a  gajr  between  the  fragments.  Method  of  union. — • 
Usually  fibrous ;  but  when  the  separation  of  the  fragments  is 
slight,  it  may  be  bony.  Treatment. — Place  the  elbow  in  a  position 
of  slight  flexion  on  a  jointed  splint,  and  apply  evaporating  lotions 
till  the  swelling  has  subsided.  An  attempt  may  be  made  to  brirrg 
down  the  detached  fragments  by  strapping  and  a  bandage.  Passive 
movements  shorrld  be  begun  early  to  prevent  ankylosis  (seventh 
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daj',  Ilamiltoii).  Many  advise  that  the  arm  should  he  jiut  up  in 
full  extension  ;  but  this  is  objectionable,  as  it  causes  the  olecranon 
to  form  an  angle  with  the  shaft.  Mr.  Heath  on  the  other  hand 
strongly  recommends  flexion  of  the  arm  to  a  right  angle. 

2.  The  curonoid  'process  of  the  idna,  except  in  dislocation  of  the 
ulna  and  radius  backwards,  is  larely  fractm’ed.  It  is  said  at  times 
to  occur  fi'om  a  violent  contraction  of  the  brachiabs  anticus  muscle. 
Signs. — ^^Vhen  fractiu’e  of  the  coronoid  is  present  in  dislocation  of 


(Grordon's  Fractures.) 


the  radius  and  ulna  backwards,  the  dislocation  is  readily  reduced, 
but  immediately  returns  on  relaxing  the  extending  force.  _  MTien 
fi-acture  of  the  coronoid  is  not  present,  the  dislocation  is  more 
^fficult  to  reduce;  but  when  once  reduced,  has  no  tendency  to 
recui'.  .  Treatmeid. — After  reducing  the  dislocation,  place  the-ann 
in  a  flexed  position  on  an  inside  angular  splint.  Employ  passive 

movements  early.  .  •  v 

3.  The  shaft  of  the  ulna  is  occasionally  fractm'ed  without  implica¬ 
tion  of  the  radius.  Cause.— Direct  violence.  Nature  of  the  dis¬ 
placement.— Th.e  upper  fragment  is  not  displaced,  being  held  in 
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position  by  its  hinge-sbaped  articulation  with  the  humerus.  The 
lower  fragment  is  drawn  towards  the  radius  by  the  pronator 
quadratus.  Signs. — -It  is  readily  detected  by  running  the  finger 
along  the  prominent  posterior  border  of  the  bone,  when  a  gap  or 
irregularity  is  felt,  and  by  crepitus  on  movement.  Treatment. — 
Similar  to  that  of  fracture  of  the  radius. 

The  carpus,  metacarpus  and  phalanges. — Fractimes  of  these 
bones  require  no  special  mention.  They  may  be  diagnosed  by  the 
deformity  and  crepitus.  Eest  for  a  few  weeks  on  a  splint,  followed 
by  passive  movements  to  prevent  tiffness,  is  all  that  is  generally 
necessary. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

Bruises  or  contusions,  burns,  scalds,  and  frost-bites  of 
the  lower  extremity  call  for  no  special  mention  beyond  that  bruises 
about  the  hip  and  ankle  may  be  mistaken  for  fracture,  and  that  a 
contusion  of  the  Kmb  may  be  so  severe  at  times  as  to  terminate  in 
gangrene. 

Sprains  of  the  ankle  and  knee  are  veiy  common.  Pain,  inability 
to  bear  any  weight  on  the  limb,  effusion  into  the  jointer  the  sheaths 
of  the  sun-oimding  tendons,  and  later,  ecchymosis  of  the  skin,  are 
the  usual  signs.  A  siirain  of  the  ankle,  when  there  is  much  swelling, 
is  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  diagnose  from  a 
fracture,  and  should  then  be  treated  as  such.  For  an  ordinary 
sprain  absolute  rest  should  be  enjoined,  and  cold  oi’  evajiorating 
lotions  or  a  wet  bandage  should  be  aiiphed.  When  the  swelling 
has  subsided,  the  part  may  be  put  in  a  plaster-of- Paris  bandage  or 
in  a  poroplastic  splint  for  some  weeks,  and  then  shampooing  and 
passive  movements  employed  if  any  stiffness  be  left. 

Eupture  of  muscles  and  tendons,  either  as  the  result  of 
external  violence  or  of  sudden  and  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
muscle,  is  not  mfrequent  in  the  lower  limbs.  Here,  only  rupture 
of  the  plantaris  or  AchtUes  tendon  requires  special  notice.  It 
usually  happens  in  men  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life  without 
any  evident  cause.  It  is  attended  with  a  distinct  snaji,  and  a 
feeling  as  if  the  part  had  been  sti’uck,  followed  by  pain,  and  some¬ 
times  by  ecchymosis,  and  by  inability  to  raise  the  heel.  Treatment. 
—A  plaster-of -Paris  bandage  should  be  applied,with  the  foot  in  the 
extended  position  to  approximate  the  ends  of  the  ruptured  tendon. 
If  a  heel  is  made  to  the  plaster  case,  the  patient  need  not  lay  up. 
The  plaster  case  should  bo  worn  for  two  or  throe  weeks. 

Dislocations  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

Dislocation  of  the  nip.—Tliis  injmy  is  much  lc.ss  common 
than  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  a  fact  readily  explained  by  the 
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strength  of  the  capsular  ligament,  the  depth  of  the  acetahulum, 
and  the  powerful  muscles  by  which  the  joint  is  surrounded.  It 
occurs,  however,  more  frequently  than  might  be  expected,  owing 
to  the  powerful  leverage  which,  from  the  great  strength  of  the 
femur  and  length  of  the  leg,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  joint  in 
falls  upon  the  knee  and  foot  with  the  hmb  extended  and  abducted. 
Dislocation,  therefore,  as  might  be  inferred,  is  more  common  in 
the  young  and  strong ;  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  the 
old  and  feeble.  Cause. — Dislocation  of  the  hip,  whatever  form  it 
may  take,  generally  occurs  when  the  hmb  is  abducted.  In  this 
position  the  head  of  the  bone  presses  upon  the  inner  and  lower  part 
of  the  capsule,  its  weakest  part,  and  if  any  sudden  or  great  force  is 
now  apphed  to  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  the  head  of  the  bone  may 
be  forced  through  the  capsule  at  this  spot  into  the  obturator 
foramen.  Here  it  may  remain,  or  if  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
the  hmb  is  flexed  and  rotated  inwards  as  well  as  abducted,  it  may 
be  earned  round  the  outer  margin  of  the  acetabiflum  on  to  the 
dorsiun  ihi ;  or  if  the  limb  is  extended  and  rotated  outwards  as 
well  as  abducted,  round  the  inner  margin  on  to  the  pubes.  In 
rare  instances,  it  would  appear  to  occiu’  during  forced  adduction  of 
the  hmb,  the  head  of  the  bone  being  then  driven  directly  backwai’ds 
on  to  the  dorsum  ihi.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  rim  of  the 
acetabulum  is  generally,  though  not  always,  splintered  off  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Y)  or  ilio-femoral  ligament  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
dislocation  of  the  hip  that  its  attachments  should  he  briefly  con¬ 
sidered  before  studying  the  varieties  of  this  dislocation.  It  consi-sts 
of  a  thickening  of  the  front  of  the  capsular  hgament,  and  is 
attached  above  to  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ihum,  and  then, 
divides  into  two  branches  like  the  letter  Y  inverted.  The  outer 
branch  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  trochanteiic 
ridge ;  the  inner  branch  into  the  lower  part  of  that  ridge.  It  is 
exceedingly  strong,  and  will  hear  a  breaking  strain  of  from  250  to 
750  pounds.  Both  branches  limit  extension;  the  outer  branch 
rotation  outwards  as  well.  The  whole  Hgament  therefore  is  tense 
during  extension  and  outw.ard  rotation  of  the  limb;  relaxed 
diu’ing  flexion  and  rotation  inwards. 

Varieties. — Dislocations  of  the  hip  are  divided  by  Bigelow  into 
the  regular,  in  which  one  or  both  branches  of  the  Y  Hgament  are 
intact,  and  the  irregular,  in  which  both  branches  .are  ruptui’cd. 
In  the  former  the  signs  are  constant,  as  the  mitorn  branch  of  the 
Y  Hgament  compels  the  bone  to  take  a  certain  definite  position. 
In  the  irregular  the  signs  vary,  as  both  branches  of  the  Y  being 
ruptui'ed,  the  control  whicli  it  exercises  over  the  position  of  the 
hone  is  lost.  Our  attention  here  will  only  he  directed  to  the 
regular  dislocations,  Of  these  Bigelow  describes  seven,  the  first 
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foiu-  of  whicli  are  commonly  known  as  the  classical  dislocations  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

Cooper’s  Classification.  Bigelow’s  Classification. 


Dislocation  on  to  the  dor-  1 
sum  ilii  j 

Dislocation  into  the  sciatic  ) 
notch  ) 

Dislocation  into  the  oh-  ) 
turator  foramen  ( 

Dislocation  on  to  the  ] 
pubes  i 


B.  Irregular.  Both  branches 
of  Y  ruptured. 

1.  Dislocation  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii  {the  dorsal  of  Bigelow). — This 
is  the  most  common  form  of  dislocation  of  the  hip.  The  head  of 
the  bone  is  thrown  upwards  and  backwards  on  to  the  dorsiun  of 
the  ilium,  the  articular  siu’face  of  the  head  looking  backwards,  and 
the  great  trochanter  forwards.  The  capsular  ligament  is  generally 
ruptured  at  its  lower  and  inner  part,  sometimes  posteriorly,  and 
the  round  ligament  is  usually  tom.  The  Y  ligament  is  uninjiu-ed, 
the  external  branch  preventing  eversion.  The  glutei  muscles  are 
raised  from  the  ilium  by  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  is  always 
situated  above  the  tendon  of  the  obtuiator  intemus.  The  other 
external  rotators  have  been  foimd  variou^y  lacerated  or  torn  from 
their  attachments.  Signs  (Fig.  175). — The  limb  is  slightly  flexed, 
adducted,  rotated  inwards,  and  shortened,  so  that  the  lower  end  of 
the  femui-  crosses  the  lower  third  of  the  opposite  thigh,  and  the 
gi-eat  toe  rests  on  the  instep  of  the  opposite  foot.  The  head  of  the 
bone,  at  least  in  thin  subjects,  can  be  felt  in  its  abnonnal  situation 
on  rotating  the  limb.  The  great  trochanter  is  above  a  Line  drawn 
from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  {Nelaton’s  Hue)  (Fig.  177);  and  the 
distance  from  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter  to  a  line  drawn  hori¬ 
zontally  roimd  the  pelvis  on  a  level  with  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spines  {Bryant's  line)  is  less  on  the  injui’cd  than  on  the  sound  side, 


A.  Eegular.  One  or  both 
■branches  of  Y  entire. 


=  1.  Dorsal 

=  2.  Dorsal  below  the 
tendon 

=  .'1.  Thyroid  and  down¬ 
wards 

=  4.  Pubic  and  sub- 
siiinous 

5.  Anterior  oblique 

6.  Supraspinous 

7.  Everted  dorsal 


Both 
branches 
of  Y 
entire. 


Outer 
branch  of 

Y 

uptui'ed. 
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2.  Diahcatioii  into  the  sciatic  notch  (the  dorsal  hcJow  the  tendon  of 
Bigelow). — The  head  of  the  hone  escapes  below  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator  internus,  and  then  ascends  behind  it  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  ilium  just  in  front  of  the  sciatic  notch,  or  on  the  pyrifojmis 
as  it  emerges  from  the  notch.  The  head  looks  backwards  and 
the  great  trochanter  forwards,  eversion  being  prevented  by  the 
outer  branch  of  the  Y  ligament.  The  tendon  of  the  obtimator 


Fig.  175. — Dislocation  on 


(Cooper’s  Dislocations.) 

internus  winds  over  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  is  therefore  tlie 
gi-cat  obstacle  to  reduction.  The  capside  is  generally  torn  below, 
the  round  ligament  ruptured,  the  gluteus  niaximus  raised  by  the 
head  of  the  bone,  and  one  or  more  of  the  external  rotators  are 
usuaUy  torn.  The  Signs  (Fig.  176)  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
foi-mer  vaiietv ;  but  the  flexion,  adduction,  and  rotation  inwards 
arc  less  pronounced.  The  lower  end  of  the  femm-  crosses  the 
opposite  knee,  and  the  gi’oat  toe  rests  on  that  of  the  opposite  foot. 
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Shortening  with  the  limb  extended  is  much  less  than  in  the  former 
variety ;  biit  with  the  limb  flexed  it  is  much  greater.  This  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  178),  and  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  in  the  dislocation  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii  the  head  of  the 


Fio.  177. — A — B,  Nelaton's  line. 


a  h 


Fig.  178.  Sciatic  dislocation  of  the  left  hip.  ft,  shows  slight  shortening  in 
extended  position  of  limb  ;  h,  shows  marked  shortening  in  flexed  position. 
(After  Dawson,  of  Ohio.) 

bone  in  extension  lies  above  the  acetabulmn,  and  wdien  flexed  at 
a  right  angle  to  the  body  on  the  same  level  as  the  acetabulum  ■ 
whereas  in  the  sciatic  dislocation  the  head  of  the  bone  in  extension 
is  almost  on  the  same  level  as  the  acetabulum,  but  when  flexed  at 
a  right  angle  to  tlie  body  lies  considerably  behind  the  acetabulum. 
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3.  Dislocation  into  the  obturator  foramen  {the  thyroid  and  down- 
viards  of  Biyelow). — The  head  is  displaced  downwards  on  to  the 
obturator  externus,  where  it  lies  suspended  by  the  Y  ligament,  and 
may  remain  either  just  below  the  acetabulum,  or  be  carried  slightly 
inwards  towards  the  perineum  or  outwards  towards  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium.  The  head  of  the  bone  generally  looks  slightly 
inwards,  and  the  trochanter  outwards.  The  capsule  and  I’oxmd 


Fig.  179. — Dislocation  into 
obturator  foramen. 


(Cooper’s 


Fig.  180. — Dislocation  on 
the  pubes. 


Dislocations. ) 


ligament  are  ruptui-ed,  the  fonner  at  its  lower  and  mner  paid. 
The  glutei,  pyriformis,  psoas  and  iliacus,  obturator  externus,  pec- 
tineus,  and  the  adductor  brevis  are  sti-etched  or  sometiines  torn. 
Sions  (Fig.  179). — In  the  more  common  form,  viz.,  that  m  wmcJi 
the  head  is  displaced  downwards  and  a  little  uiwards,  the  lunb  is 
apparently  lengthened,  due  to  the  lowering  oi  the  pelvis  on  that 
side  but  is  really  shortened  about  half  an  inch  or  so.  It  is  also 
abducted  and  slightly  flexed,  whilst  tfle  body  is  bent  foi-wnrAs  to 
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relax  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  and  as  there  is  usually  some  external 
rotation,  the  toes  point  slightly  outwards.  The  nearer  the  head  of 
the  bone  approaches  the  perineum  the  more  plainly  can  it  be  felt, 
and  the  more  eversion  and  abduction  will  there  be ;  conversely ,  the 
nearer  it  approaches  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  the  greater  its 
inversion  and  adduction ;  whilst  when  it  is  displaced  directly  down¬ 
wards  there  will  be  neither  eversion  nor  inversion,  adduction  nor 
abduction,  but  marked  flexion. 

4.  Dislocation  on  to  the  pubes  {the  pubic  and  subspinous  of  Bige¬ 
low).— The  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  forwards  and  rests  below 
Poupart’s  ligament,  either  upon  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  {pubic)  or 
upon  the  pectineal  eminence  just  in  front  of  the  anterior  inferior 
spine  {subspinous).  The  head  looks  forwards  and  the  trochanter 
backwards.  The  capsule  is  generally  tom  below,  and  the  round 
ligament  ruptured.  The  Y  ligament  is  entire  and  produces  the 
eversion  of  the  limb  characteristic  of  this  variety.  The  psoas  and 
iliacus,  with  the  anterior  cmral  nerve  between  them,  are  generally 
stretched  tightly  over  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  femoral  vessels 
are  displaced  to  its  inner  side.  Signs  (Fig.  180). — The  limb  is 
slightly  shortened,  flexed,  abducted,  and  rotated  outwards;  and 
the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  plainly  felt  in  its  new  situation.  There 
is  flattening  over  the  hip- joint. 

The  anterior  oblique,  supraspinous,  and  everted  dorsal,  the  three 
remaining  regular  dislocations  of  Bigelow,  are  too  rare  to  be 
described  here.  They  can  readily  be  produced,  however,  on  the 
dead  body.  Thus  the  ordinary  dorsal  dislocation  can  be  converted 
into  the  anterior  oblique  by  carrying  the  leg  across  the  symphysis, 
forcibly  everting  the  thigh,  and  bringing  it  down  across  the  lower 
third  of  the  opposite  thigh,  in  which  position  it  becomes  firmly 
locked.  If  now  the  thigh  is  forced  into  the  perpendicular  position, 
the  outer  branch  of  the  Y  ligament  will  be  ruptured  and  the  supra¬ 
spinous  variety  produced.  This  variety  in  its  turn  can  be  converted 
into  the  everted  dorsal  by  circumducting  the  extended  limb  inwards 
and  then  everting  it. 

Treatment. — Eeduction  may  be  effected  by:  1,  manipulation  ;  2, 
traction  with  the  limb  in  the  flexed  position ;  3,  traction  with  the 
limb  in  the  extended  position.  Of  these  methods  the  first  and 
the  second  are  by  far  the  most  scientific,  and  when  then-  principles 
are  thoroughly  understood  and  they  are  rightly  aiDplied,  they  are  the 
most  successful.  Eecent  dislocations  should  always  be  reduced  by  the 
first  or  second  method,  aided  if  need  be  by  an  anaesthetic ;  and  these 
methods  wiU  also  often  succeed  in  reducing  cases  of  long  standing  after 
traction  in  the  extended  position,  even  with  the  pulleys,  has  failed. 
In  long-standing  cases  should  the  above-mentioned  methods  fail, 
reduction  may  under  some  circumstances  bo  attempted  by  4,  open 
incision,  * 
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1.  Rcductiun  hy  manipulation  consists  in  relaxing  the  Y  ligament, 
the  chief  obstacle  to  reduction,  and  then  by  means  of  various  move¬ 
ments  of  rotation,  circumduction  and  extension  applicable  to  each 
particular  variety  of  dislocation,  in  making  the  head  of  the  bone 
retrace  its  steps  round  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  and 
finally  re-enter  the  acetabulum  through  the  hole  in  the  capsule 
hy  which  it  escaped.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  know  in  what 
direction  the  head  of  the  bone  looks  in  any  particular  position 
of  the  bmb^ — a  pomt  easily  determined  by  remembering  that 
the  articular  sm'face  of  the  head  looks  very  nearly  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  internal  condyle.  It  must  be  further  remem¬ 
bered  that  by  rotation  is  meant  the  rolling  of  the  femur  on  its 
own  axis ;  that  in  outward  rotation  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
patella  is  rolled  outwards,  and  in  inward  rotation  inwards ;  that  by 
cii'cumduction  is  meant  the  revolving  of  the  femur  round  the  axis 
of  its  head,  and  that  in  this  movement  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
patella  always  looks  to  the  front.  Dui'ing  the  manipulation  the 
patient  should  be  jdaced  upon  his  back  on  the  floor,  while  the  Sur¬ 
geon  with'  one  hand  should  grasp  the  ankle,  and  with  the  other  the 
thigh  or  leg,  and  put  the  limb  through  the  several  movements 
required  for  the  kind  of  dislocation.  An  assistant,  if  necessary, 
should  fix  the  pelvis.  For  the  dislocation  on  the  dorsum,  ilii 
and  into  the  sciatic  notch  the  movements  are  practically  the  same 
(Fig.  181).  The  bmb  should  be  flexed  and  slightly  adducted  to 
disengage  the  head  fr’om  behuid  the  acetabulum  and  then  abducted, 
rotated  outwards  and  brought  down  iiarallel  to  the  soimd  limb. 
These  movements  are  tersely  described  by  Bigelow  hi  the  words 
‘  lift  up,’  ‘  bond  out,’  ‘  roll  out,’  f.e.,  lift  up  or  flex- — bend  out  or 
abduct — roll  out  or  rotate  outwards.  The  head  is  thus  compelled 
to  revolve  round  a  centre  formed  by  the  great  ti-ochanter,  which  is 
held  in  position  by  the  outer  branch  of  the  Y  Hgament.  In  the 
thyroid  (Fig.  182)  the  thigh  should  be  flexed  and  slightly  abducted, 
then  rotated  forcibly  inwards  and  adducted,  and  brought  down 
parallel  to  the  sound  thigh.  The  head  is  thus  made  to  reti’ace  its  steps 
towards,  and  re-enter  the  acetabulum,  the  Y  ligament  being  womid 
up,  as  it  were,  and  so  put  on  the  stretch.  In  theyati/V  the  reduction 
is  accomplished  in  a  manner  similar,  to  that  employed  for  the  thyi’oid. 

2.  Reduction  hy  traction  with  the  limh  in  the  flexed  position. — The 
flexion  of  the  limb  has  for  its  aim  the  rela.xing  of  the  Y  ligament 
and  other  ligaments  and  tendons  that  impede  reduction,  and  then 
drawing  the  head  of  the  bone  directly  into  its  socket.  In  the  dorsal 
dislocation  the  thigh  should  be  flexed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  body, 
and  traction  then  made  in  an  upward  direction,  sHghtly  adducting 
and  rotating  inwards  to  disengage  the  head  from  behind  the 
acetabulum.  Countorpressme  may  be  made,  if  necessary,  by  the 
Surgeon  placing  his  unbooted  foot  on  the  anterior  iliac  spine  whilst 
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drawing  or  jerking  the  linib  upwards.  If  on  flexion  it  is  found 
that  the  limb  cannot  be  abducted  beyond  the  perpendicular  with  the 
body,  the  hole  in  the  capsule  is  probably  too  small  to  allow  of  the  head 
being  replaced.  It  may  readily  be  enlarged  by  circumducting  the 
flexed  thigh  outwards  across  the  abdomen.  The  pulleys  may  be 
used  if  more  force  is  required,  the  patient  then  being  laid  on  his 
sound  side  and  covmter-extension  applied  to  the  pelvis  by  a  leather 
band  secured  to  the  wall ;  or  the  patient  may  be  placed  on  his  back, 
the  pelvis  secured  to  the  floor,  and  the  pulleys  attached  to  a  staple 
in  the  ceiling.  In  the  sciatic  the  same  method  should  be  adopted, 
as  the  flexion  frees  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the  tendon  of  the 
obtui’ator  internus  which  winds  round  its  neck,  and  together  with 


F.’G.  181.  — Metbod  of  reducing 
the  dorsal  and  sciatic  disloca¬ 
tions  of  the  hip  by  manipula¬ 
tion. 


Fig.  182. — Method  of  reducing 
the  pubic  and  thyroid  disloca- 
t’ons  of  the  hip  by  manipula¬ 
tion. 


(.\fter  Bigelow.) 


the  Y  ligament,  which  is  also  relaxed  by  flexion,  is  the  chief 
obstacle  to  reduction.  In  the  thyroid  the  limb  should  be  flexed  and 
abducted,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  drawn  towards  the  socket, 
counter-pressure  being  made,  if  required,  by  the  unbooted  foot  on 
the  pelvis.  The  pulleys  may  also  be  employed  in  this  iiosition  if 
more  force  is  required.  In  the  puhic  the  limb  should  be  flexed  on 
the  pelvis,  whilst  the- head  is  drawn  down  towards,  the  acetabulum 
by  a  jack-towel  passed  round  the  uiiper  third  of  the  thigh.  At  the 
same  time  the  limb  should  be  rotated  slightly  inwards. 

3.  Reduction  hy  traction  ivith  the  limb  in  the  extended  position  is  the 
method  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  but  is  one  which  is 
now  seldom  used  except  in  long-stan^ng  cases.  It  ..has,  for  itg 
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object  tbe  di-awing  of  tbe  bead  of  the  femm-  db'ectly  into  tbe 
acetabulum  by  main  force,  ruptming  any  bgaments,  muscles,  or 
tendons  that  offer  impediment.  The  extending  force  is  made  in  the 
line  of  the  dislocated  femvu’,  generally  by  means  of  the  pulleys, 
which  are  usually  seemed  to  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  by  a 


Fig.  183. — Reduction  of  dorsal  dislocation  by  pulleys  in  extended  position. 
(Cooper’s  Dislocations.) 

padded  leather  band,  coimter-extension  being  made  siniultaneously, 
and  in  the  same  straight  line  as  the  extension,  by  fixing  the  pelvis 
by  means  of  a  perineal  band,  secured  by  suitable  straps  to  a  staple 
in  the  wall  or  fioor.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  low  couch 
or  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor.  The  line  of  extension  and  coimter- 


Fig.  184. — Reduction  of  sciatic  dislocation  by  pulleys  in  extended  position. 
(Cooper’s  Dislocations.) 


extension  differs  according  to  the  form  of  dislocation.  Thus. 
In  the  dorsal  (Pig.  183),  extension  should  be  made  across 
the  lower  third  of  the  sound  thigh,  the  puUeys  being  ^^ed  to 
a  staple  in  the  waU  a  few  feet  from  the  foot  of  the  couch  above  the 

level  of  the  body,  and  the  counter-extending  band  to  a  staple  m  the 

floor  near  the  head  of  the  couch.  In  the  sciaUc  (Fig.  184),  tfle 
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extension  is  made  in  a  nearly  similar  direction,  save  tliat  tlie  tiiigli 
should  be  more  flexed.  In  the  thyroid  (Fig.  185),  extension  is  made 
in  an  upward  and  outward  direction,  by  means  of  a  perineal  band 
passed  round  the  upper  part  of  the  dislocated  thigh  and  attached 
to  pulleys  fixed  to  a  staple  in  the  wall  on  the  injured  side.  Counter¬ 
extension  is  made  by  a  hand  passed  round  the  pelvis  and  secm’ed  to 
a  staple  in  the  floor  on  the  sound  side.  The  ankle,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  is  drawn  towards  the  mesial  line  of  the  body  by  the  Surgeon  s 
hand  passed  behind  the  sound 
Umb.  The  line  of  extension  and 
counter  -  extension  here  runs 
obliquely  across  the  body.  In  the 
pwfefc  (Fig.  1 86) ,  extension  is  mad 
downwards  and  outwards  by 
pulleys  attached  to  a  staple  in 
the  floor,  counter  -  extension 
being  made  by  the  perineal 
hand,  which  is  carried  upwards 
and  inwards  across  the  opposite 
shoulder,  and  attached  to  a 
staple  in  the  wall.  After  the 
extension  has  been  applied  some 
time  the  head  of  the  hone  may 
be  lifted  over  the  edge  of  the 
acetabulum  by  a  jack-towel,  the 
thigh,  if  necessary,  being  rotated 
inwards  at  the  same  time. 

4.  Eedudio7ihy open  mcmon has 
of  late  been  practised  success¬ 
fully  in  cases  of  long  standing 
where  manipulation  and  exten¬ 
sion  have  failed.  The  head  of 
the  bone  having  been  exposed 
it  is  freed  from  fibrous  hands 
and  adhesions,  the  acetabu- 
hun  is  cleared  of  any  fibrous 
tissue  that  may  he  found  filling  it,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  replaced. 

The  Patella  may  he  dislocated  outwards,  inwards,  upwards, 
and  edgeways.  The  outward  dislocation  is  the  most  common ;  the . 
upward  variety  can  only  occur  when  the  ligamentum  patellae  has 
been  ruptured  or  divided.  The  outward  and  inward  varieties  may 
be  complete  or  incomplete.  In  the  dislocation  edgeways,  which  is 
very  rare,  the  patella  rests  vertically  on  one  edge  between  the  con¬ 
dyles,  either  the  outer  or  the  inner  edge  looking  forwards,  but  most 
commonly  the  foi-mer.  Cause. — Muscular  action,  or  a  blow  on  the 
outer  or  inner  edge  of  the  bone.  Knock -knee  predisposes  to  the 


Fia.  185. — Reduction  of  thyroid 
dislocation  by  pulleys.  (Cooper’s 
Dislocations. ) 
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outward  dislocation.  The  signs  are  obvious,  tbe  position  of  the 
patella  indicating  tbe  natui'e  of  tbe  accident.  Treatment. — Witb 
tbe  patient  anaistbetised,  tbe  tbigb  should  be  flexed  on  the 
abdomen,  to  relax  tbe  quadriceps  extensor  muscle  ;  and  tbe  leg,  for 
tbe  same  purpose,  extended  on  tbe  tbigb.  In  tbe  outward  and 
inward  dislocation,  pressiue  should  now  be  made  on  tbe  edge  of  tbe 
patella  that  is  further  from  tbe  centre  of  tbe  joint  so  as  to  raise  tbe 
opposite  edge  and  tilt  it  over  tbe  condyle,  when  it  is  at  once  drawn 


Fig.  186. — Keduction  of  pubic  dislocation  by  pulleys  in  extended  position. 
(Cooper’s  Dislocations. ) 


into  place  by  tbe  action  of  its  muscles.  In  tbe  edgeways  variety, 
pressure  should  be  made  witb  tbe  thumbs  in  opposite  duections  on 
tbe  upper  and  lower  margin  of  tbe  dislocated  bone,  this  manipula¬ 
tion  being  aided  by  suddenly  and  forcibly  flexing  tbe  knee,  and 
then,  if  necessary,  by  extending  it.  Eeduction,  though  generally 
easy,  is  sometimes  attended  witb  great  difficulty,  and  has  occasion¬ 
ally  been  found  impossible,  even  after  snbcntaneons  division  of 
bsaments  and  tendons.  Effusion  into  tbe  joint  generaUy  foUows, 
and  should  be  treated  in  tbe  usual  way.  After  reduction  the  ]omt 
sboiild  be  placed  on  a  back  spHiit  or  in  plaster-of-Pans,  and  a  knee¬ 
cap  subsequently  worn  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  tbe  dislocation. 

Partial  dislocation  of  the  patella,  tbe  residt  of  an  elongated  pateUa 
ligament,  sometimes  occius.  Tbe  elongation  of  tbe  ligament  allows 
the  patella  to  be  placed  on  tbe  femiu  when  tbe  knee  is  flexed  so 
that  its  anterior  surface  looks  directly  upwai-ds.  As  a  consequem^ 
of  the  elongation  of  tbe  ligament,  tbe  patella  finin  time  to  time  is 
apt  to  sbp  suddenly  over  one  or  other  condyle,  causmg  the  patient- 
to  fall.  In  two  cases  I  succeeded  in  curing  tbe  condition  by  trans¬ 
planting  tbe  tubercle  of  the  tibia  lower  down  tbe  shaft  of  the  bone, 
thus  shortening  the  ligament  half  an  inch  to  an  mcb  according  to 
tbe  amount  of  elongation.  Tbe  author  s  method  of  transplantog 
the  tubercle  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  figme  18  <• 
The  tubercle  was  fixed  m  its  new  situation  by  an  ivory  peg. 
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The  Knee. — Dislocation  of  the  knee  is  exceedingly  rare.  It 
may  occur  in  a  forward,  backward,  inward,  and  outward  dii’ection, 
and  in  any  case  may  be  comj)lete  or  incomplete.  Cause. — Usually 
great  violence,  as  a  severe  wrench  or  twist  of  the  joint.  Signs.— 
In  the  lateral  dislocations,  which  are  generally  incomplete,  a  pro¬ 
jection  caused  by  the  condyles  of  the  femui'  on  the  one  .side,  with  a 
depression  below,  and  a  projection  of  the  tibia,  or  of  the  fibula,  as 
the  case  may  be,  on  the  opposite  side,  with  a  depression  above,  at 


Fig.  187. — Author’s  method  of  transplanting  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  for  the 
purpose  of  shortening  an  elongated  patella  ligament. 


once  show  the  nature  of  the  injury.  In  the  antero-posterior 
varieties,  which  are  generally  complete,  there  is  gr’eat  shortening 
and  deformily  of  the  limb  ;  the  head  of  the  tibia  in  the  foi-ward  dis¬ 
location  projects  anteriorly  ;  whilst  in  the  backward  it  can  be  felt 
in  the  ham.  Irr  the  former  there  is  generally  considerable  swelling 
and  congestion,  and  often  pain  in  the  hurb  below  the  knee,  from 
pressm-e  of  the  condyles  of  the  femiu'  orr  the  popliteal  vessels  and 
nerves.  Treatment. — Reduction,  as  a  rule,  is  easily  accomplished 
by  extension,  combined  with  manipulation  and  pressru-e  in  tho 
direction  mdicated  by  the  variety  of  the  dislocation.  The  limb 
should  then  be  placed  orr  a  back-splirrt,  and  an  ice-bag  appUed  to 
the  knee,  passive  movements  being  begmr  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  a  knee-cap  subsequently  worn  for  twelve  months 
at  the  least.  Compound  dislocations  usually,  thorrgh  irot  invariably, 
call  for  anrjiutatiorr. 

Dislocation  of  one  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  of  the  knee,  rtsually 
the  intemal,  may  occru’  from  a  sudden  twist  or  wronch  of  tho  joint 
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during  semi-flexion.  The  accident  is  attended  with  sudden  and 
severe  pain,  a  ‘  locking  ’  of  the  joint  usually  in  a  hent  position,  and 
the  presence  of  a  hollow,  sometimes  of  a  projection  over  the  site  of 
the  semilunar  cartilage.  There  is  at  first  commonly  some  effusion 
into  the  joint.  In  chronic  cases  the  patient  may  he  able  to 
displace  and  replace  the  cartilage  at  will  by  twisting  his  knee. 
The  condition  may  closely  simulate  a  loose  body  in  the  joint  or  a 
nipped  synovial  fringe,  but  the  above  signs  will  generally  suffice  to 
distinguish  it.  The  diagnosis  is,  however,  sometimes  difficult 
unless  the  patient  is  seen  at  the  time  the  cartilage  is  displaced. 
Treatment. — To  replace  the  cartilage,  flex  the  thigh  on  the  abdomen 
and  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and  rotate  the  leg  outwards ;  then 
manipulate  the  cartilage  with  the  fingers  and  suddenly  extend  the 
leg,  at  the  same  time  rotating  it  outwards.  To  prevent  a  recurrence 
the  movements  of  the  joint  should  be  limited  to  flexion  and  exten¬ 
sion  by  means  of  a  special  form  .of  clamp,  which  should  be  worn  for 
a  year  or  longer.  In  intractable  cases  in  which,  notwithstandmg 
the  use  of  the  above  instrument,  the  cartilage  is  constantly  being 
dislocated,  the  joint  may  be  opened  and  the  cartilage  fixed  by 
sutures  or  removed. 

The  ankle. — The  astragalus,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  bones 
of  the  foot,  may  be  dislocated  from  the  socket  formed  for  it  by  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  in  an  outward,  inward,  backward,  forwai'd,  or 
upward  direction.  All  five  varieties  are  generally  complicated  by 
fracture  of  the  fibula,  or  of  the  internal  malleolus.  The  outward 
and  inward  varieties  will  be  described  imder  the  head  of  fracture  of 
the  fibula  (see  p.  431).  The  lachward  and  forward  varieties  ai-e 
rare ;  the  latter  especially  so.  In  the  former  (Fig.  188),  the  astra¬ 
galus  is  either  partially  or  completely  driven  backwards  from  its 
socket,'  carrying  with  it,  of  com’se,  the  other  bones  of  the  foot ;  so 
that  the  foot  appears  shoiTened,  the  heel  prominent,  and  the  ten  do 
Achillis  tense.  In  the  forward  variety  the  astragalus  is  generally 
forced  only  partially  from  between  the  malleoli,  and  the  foot  ap¬ 
pears  lengthened,  the  heel  less  prominent  than  natural,  and  the 
tendo  AchilHs  relaxed.  In  the  iipivard  variety  the  tibia  and  fibula 
are  torn  asunder,  and  the  astragalus  is  forced  upwards  between 
them.  The  ankle  appears  widened,  the  malleoh  are  almost  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ground,  and  all  motion  at  the  ankle-joint  is  los  . 
Treatment.— The  leg  having  been  fiexed  and  the  foot  extended  to 
relax  the  calf -muscles,  make  extension  on  the  foot  whilst  _  an 
assistant  holds  the  thigh,  and  then  manipulate  the  bones  into 
position.  If  necessary,  give  an  anaesthetic,  and  cut  the  tendo 
Achillis.  Place  the  foot  and  leg  on  a  back-splint,  or,  if  preferred, 

on  a  Chne’s  or  Dupuytren’s  splint. 

Compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle.— In  young  and  healthy  subjects 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  the  foot,  unless  the  mam  vessels 
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ai'e  torn,  or  there  is  much  comminution  of  the  bones,  or  extensive 
laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  when  amputation  is  the  safer  coru'se. 
Eesection  of  the  bones,  however,  may,  in  some  instances,  be  under¬ 
taken  with  advantage,  but  each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  merits, 
and  the  indications  for  resection  cannot  be  discussed  here. 

The  astragalus  may  be  dislocated  from  the  tibia  and  fibula 
above  and  fi-om  the  os  calcis  and  scaphoid  below  and  in  front,  in 
a  forward,  backward,  inward  or  outward  direction ;  whilst  very 
rarely  it  may  be  rotated  on  its  own  axis  either  vertically  or  hori¬ 
zontally.  The  forward  dislocation,  which  is  generally  produced  by 
a  wrench  of  the  extended  foot,  is  the  most  common,  the  bone  in 
this  variety  usually  inclining  either  a  little  outwards,  or  a  little 


Fig.  188. — Dislocation  of  the  foot 
backwards.  (St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Hospital  Museum. ) 


Fig.  189. — Subastragaloid  dis¬ 
location.  (St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  Museum.) 


inwards  at  the  same  time.  The  backward  dislocation  most  often 
occurs  from  a  wrench  when  the  foot  is  flexed.  The  lateral  disloca¬ 
tions  when  complete  are  always  compound,  and  nearly  always 
associated  with  fractui-e  of  the  malleoli.  Si^ns.~The  astragalus  in 
the  forward  vanety  can  be  felt  projecting  under,  and  often 
threate^g  to  protrude  thi-oiigh  the  skin  of  the  instep ;  whilst  in 
A  1  rise  to  a  prominence  beneath  the  tendo 

AcMhs  which  it  causes  to  bulge  backwards,  to  shortening  of  the 
foot,  and  to  a  projection  of  the  tibia  in  front.  The  lateral  varinHo« 
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required.  If  reduction  is  then  found  impossible,  the  rule  is  to 
leave  the  displaced  hone  alone,  and  only  to  excise  it  if  sloughing 
threatens  or  has  actually  occur  red.  Seeing,  however,  how  successful 
are  the  results  of  excision  of  the  astragalus  for  intractable  cases  of  club¬ 
foot,  I  should  myself,  if  I  failed  to  reduce  the  bone,  remove  it  at  once. 

1  n  a  compomid  dislocation  the  hone  should,  as  a  rule,  he  excised. 

The  SUBASTII.4GAI.0ID  DISLOCATION  is  One  in  which  the  hones 
of  the  foot  are  displaced  from  the  astragalus,  which  itself  retains 
its  natui-al  connections  with  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  foot  is 
generally  displaced  either  backwards  and  inwards,  or  backwards 
and  outwards;  more  rarely  in  the  opposite  dhections.  In  the 
backward  and  inward  variety  (Fig.  189)  the  foot  is  inverted,  the 
sole  looks  inwards,  the  external  malleolus  is  prominent,  the 
internal  malleolus  is  buried  by  the  projection  of  the  os  calcis  beyond 
it,  and  the  head  of  the  astragalus  forms  a  distinct  prominence  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  instep,  over  which  prominence  the  skin  is 
tightly  sti-etched.  In  the  backward  and  outward  variety  the  foot 
is  everted  instead  of  mverted,  the  internal  malleolus  is  prominent, 
the  external  bulled,  and  the  astragalus  projects  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  instep.  The  forward  varieties  are  too  rare  to  require  des¬ 
cription.  The  normal  relations  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus  to  the 
malleoli,  together  with  the  signs  above  given,  wfil  serve  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  alone,  the  injuiy 
with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded.  Treatment.— h\  the 
backward  varieties  the  foot  should  be  di-awn  forwards,  whilst  the 
leg  is  forced  backwards,  the  tendo  AchiLlis  and  the  tibialis  anticus 
and  posticus  being  divided  if  necessary,  and  the  patient  put  under 
an  anesthetic.  Eediiction  is  sometimes  very  difficult  or  even 
impossible  in  consequence  of  the  tibial  tendons  hooking  round  the 
head  of  the  astragalus,  or  of  the  mutual  interlocking  of  the  bones. 
After  reduction  the  foot  should  be  placed  on  a  splint,  and  an  ice- 
bag  applied.  If  sloughing  occurs,  Ph'ogoff’s  or  Syme’s  operation 

may  have  to  be  performed. 

Dislocation  of  the  sefaeate  bones  of  the  taesus,  of  the 
METATAESAL  BONES,  AND  OF  THE  PHALANGES  OF  THE  TOES  are  toO 
rare  to  requue  special  description. 


Fractures  of  the  lower  EriremUy. 

FeACTUEES  of  the  femue  may  be  divided  into  fractmus  of— - 
I.  the  upper  end ;  II.  the  shaft;  and  III.  the  lower  end. 

I.  Feactubes  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femue  may  be 
■divided  into— 1,  intracapsular  fractiue  of  the  neck;  2,  extracap- 
.sular  fracture  of  the  neck ;  3,  fractm-e  of  the  great  trochanter ;  and 

4,  separation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  head. 

1  INTE4CAPSULAE  FRACTURE  occui's  most  frequently  111  the  old, 
.and  more  commonly  in  women  than  in  men.  Puase.— The  atrophy 
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and  fatty  degeneration  of  tlie  bone  and  tbe  diminished  obliquity  of 
the  neck  which  is  said  frequently  though  not  invariably  to  attend 
old  age,  are  the  chief  predisposing  causes.  Professor  Humphry  main¬ 
tains,  however,  that  there  is  no  diminution  of  obliquity  as  age 
advances.  Slight  indirect  violence,  such  as  slipijing  off  the  curbstone, 
catching  the  toes  in  the  carpet,  &c.,  is  the  common  exciting  cause. 

State  of  the  parts. — The  line  of  fractni-e  may  be  situated  at  any 
2)art  of  the  neck  within  the  capsule,  and  may  be  transverse  or 
oblique ;  the  usual  situation,  however,  is  just  external  to  the  head, 
and  the  direction  transverse.  The  fragments  may  be  imj)acted  or 
non-impacted,  but  impaction  is  the  excejition.  In  the  impacted 
form  the  lower  fragment  is  nearly  always  driven  into  the  upper ; 
when,  however,  the  fragments  are  very  j agged,  mutual  interlocking 
may  occiu'.  The  iDeriosteum  covering  the  neck — the  cervical  reflec¬ 
tion  as  it  is  sometimes  called — may  be  partially  or  completely  torn, 
so  that  all  connection  between  the  head  and  the  rest  of  the  bone  is 
severed.  Upon  the  extent  of  its  rupture  will  in  jeart  deieeud  the 
amoimt  of  disj)lacement  of  the  fragments,  and  the  kind  of  union 
that  will  occm’.  In  the  non-imjeacted  fonn  the  lower  fragment 
with  the  rest  of  the  femur  is  drawn  slightly  upwards  by  the  muscles 
inserted  into  the  trochanters,  and  at  the  same  time  generally  rotated 
outwards.  The  outward  rotation  would  ajjjjear  to  depend  in  jiart 
on  the  dii'ection  of  the  line  of  fractrue,  and  in  jiart  on  the  weight 
of  the  limb,  which  has  a  natural  tendency  to  roll  outwards.  Method 
of  union.— In  consequence  partly  of  the  feeble  blood  supply  of  the 
Tipjjer  fragment,  and  partly  of  the  fragments  not  being  in  aiJi^osition, 
bony  imion  seldom  occurs,  the  j)arts  becoming  bound  together  by 
fibrous  tissue  or  remaining  imunited.  In  the  latter  case  the  frag¬ 
ments  become  roimded  off  and  pohshed,  fonning  a  false  joint; 
whilst,  owing  to  the  absoiq^tion  of  the  lower  fragment,  great 
shortening  of  the  neck  usually  ensues. 

S'?//?;*.— Shg'ht  shortening  — about  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
eversion,  inability  to  raise  the  limb  from  the  horizontal  jDosition, 
aj)proximation  of  the  gi'eat  trochanter  to  the  anterior  superior 
.spine  of  the  ilium,  rotation  of  the  gi'eat  trochanter  through  a 
smaller  arc  than  on  the  opposite  side,  and  crejiitus,  are  the  usual 
signs.  Occasionally  there  may  be  no  shortening  at  fk'st,  and 
patients  have  been  known  to  walk  after  the  injury.  In  rare 
instances  there  has  been  inversion  instead  of  eversion,  a  fact  not 
easy  of  exjilanation.  In  the  impacted  form  there  is  no  crejiitus, 
the  shortening  is  less,  and  does  not  disaiipear  on  extension,  and  the 
patient  may  be  able  to  raise  the  limb  from  the  horizontal  jiosition, 
and  perhaps  stand  or  walk  on  it.  Dkujnosis.—The  age  of  the 
patient,  the  veiy  slight  shortening,  the  absence  of  bruising  about 
the  trochanter,  the  slightness  of  the  violence  occasioning  it  and 
the  eveision  of  the  limb,  are  the  chief  signs  which  jioint  to  intra- 
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capsular  fi-actru’e;  but  it  may  have  to  be  diagnosed  from  the 
extracapsular  form,  fi’om  dislocation  of  the  hip,  from  dislocation 
with  fracture  of  the  acetabulum,  from  chronic  osteo-arthritis,  and 
fi-om  mere  contusion  of  the  hip.  In  the  extracapsular  form  the 
shortening  is  greater,  the  patient  usually  younger,  the  occasioning 
violence  dii’ect  and  more  severe,  and  there  is  often  bruising  and 
ecchymosis  of  the  skin  and  widening  of  the  trochanter.  In 
dislocation  there  is  loss  of  mobility  of  the  limb,  and  the  head  of 
the  bone  can  be  felt  in  the  abnormal  position.  The  only  common 
dislocation  with  which  the  ordinary  form  of  fracture  could  be 
confounded  is  the  pubic,  as  in  this  alone  is  there  any  eversion ; 
but  here  the  distinct  prominence  formed  by  the  head  of  the  bone 
on  the  pubes  at  once  serves  to  distinguish  it.  In  fracture 
of  the  acetabulum  luith  dislocation  there  is,  in  addition  to  crepitus, 
the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  bone  in  an  abnormal  situation, 
whence  it  can  be  drawn  on  extension  of  the  limb,  but  returns  when 
the  extension  is  relaxed,  crepitus  during  these  movements  being 
felt.  Chronic  osteo-arthritis,  in  which  in  consequence  of  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  head  of  the  bone  there  is  often  shortening  and  eversion, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  movement  of  the  osteophytes  upon  each 
other  crepitus,  may  be  distinguished  from  intracapsular  fractm-e, 
which  it  may  simulate  should  a  patient  suffering  from  it  have  a 
fall,  by  the  history  of  pain,  lameness,  and  stiffness  before  the 
iniirry.  In  contusion  of  the  hip,  though  there  may  be  eversion  of 
the  bmb  and  loss  of  power,  the  trochanter  retains  its  normal  rela¬ 
tions,  and  there  is  no  shortening  or  crepitus.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  in  old  people  absorption  of  the  neck  ot 
the  bone  may  slowly  take  place  after  a  contusion,  and  of  this  the 
patient  should  be  warned,  as  otherwise  the  Surgeon  maybe  accused 
of  overlooking  a  fr-actui-e. 

The  treatment  should  vary  according  to  the  age  and  powers  of  the 
patient.  Thus  in  the  old  and  feeble  in  whom  bony  union  can 
scarcely  be  expected,  and  in  whom,  moreover,  long  confinement  on 
the  back  is  Hable  to  produce  bed-sores  and  even  fatal  h^ostatic 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  the  limb  should  be  merely  placed  at  re^ 
between  sand-bags,  and  the  patient  only  confined  to  bed  foi'  ^  fe^ 
davs  He  should  then  be  allowed  to  get  about  on  cimtches  with  the 
parts  secui-ed  in  some  form  of  stiff  bandage  or  moulded  leather  case, 
or  on  a  Thomas’s  hip-joint  splint.  In  younger  and  fanly  vigor¬ 
ous  patients  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  obtain  bony  union  eitl  ei 
by  means  of  extension  with  the  weight  and  pulley  or  by  the  loi  ^ 
sXt.  Oonfinement  to  bed  for  six  or  eight  weeks  is  iisualb 
necessary,  followed  for  another  two  or  three  months  by  the  use  of 

some  form  of  stiff  apparatus.  „  in  fhe  old 

0  Extracapsular  fractures,  though  moie  frequent  in  the  o 
than  in  tlie  young,  arc  not,  like  intracapsular  fractimes,  so  essen- 
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tially  an  injiuy  of  old  age.  Thus,  they  are  frequently  met  with 
between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty,  whereas  intracapsular  fractm-es 
hardly  ever  occur  in  persons  under  fifty.  Cause. — Usually  direct 
violence,  as  a  faU  or  a  severe  blow  on  the  great  trochanter.  State  of 
the  parts. — The  fr'acture  commonly  extends  thi'ough  the  base  of  the 
neck  just  outside  the  capsule,  and  is  nearly  always  associated  with 
a  fractirre  of  the  gi'eat  trochanter.  It  may  be  impacted  or  non- 
impacted,  the  former  condition,  however,  being  by  far  the  most 
common.  Indeed,  it  is  probable,  that  nearly  all  extracapsular 
fr-actm-es  are  in  the  fii’st  instance  impacted  and  accompanied  by 
fr'acture  through  the  gi'eat  trochanter,  and  that  they  only  become 
non-impacted  by  the  splitting  asunder  of  the  trochanters,  in 
consequence  of  the  neck  being  di'iven  in  still  fiu'ther  wedge-wise, 
between  them;  and  hence  that  non-impaction  only  occurs  as  a 
result  of  great  violence.  The  line  of  fracture  through  the  tro¬ 
chanter  commonly  extends  obhquely  downwards  and  backwards, 
and  terminates  by  passing  through  the  trochanter  minor ;  but  it 
may  take  various  directions,  sometimes  splitting  the  trochanter 
into  several  pieces.  The  method  of  union  is  generally  bony,  and  as 
the  blood  supply  is  very  good,  there  is  often  an  excessive  formation 
of  callus.  In  rare  instances  no  union,  or  fibrous  union  occurs. 

The  signs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  intracapsular  variety.  Thus, 
there  is  eversion  and  shortening  of  the  limb,  pain  on  movement, 
inability  as  a  rule  to  raise  the  limb  fr'om  the  ground,  and  the  top 
of  the  trochanter  is  found  to  be  above  Nelaton’s  Hne  (Fig.  177), 
and  the  base  of  Bryant’s  triangle  to  be  less  than  on  the  sound  side. 
But  the  shortening  is  greater  than  in  intracapsular  fracture ; 
the  patient  is  commonly  not  so  old ;  the  fr'actiu’e  is  probably 
produced  by  direct  violence;  the  trochanter  feels  enlarged  and 
thicker  than  that  of  the  opposite  side,  from  being  split  by  the  neck  ; 
there  is  swelling  and  bruising  about  the  hip;  and  often  much 
subsequent  ecchjunosis,  since  the  blood  being  outside  the  capsrde 
readily  makes  its  way  to  the  surface.  Li  the  non-impaded  variety 
where  there  is  much  comminution  of  the  ti'ochanter,  the  shortening 
may  be  as  much  as  two  or  three  inches,  and  crepitus  will  be  well 
marked.  In  the  impacted,  the  shortening  is  much  less,  seldom 
exceeding  an  inch,  and  crepitus  cannot  be  elicited,  unless  the 
fra^ents  are  loosely  wedged.  In  fii-m  impaction,  indeed,  the 
patient  can  often  raise  the  leg,  or  even  walk. 

Treatment. — In  the  non-impacted  variety,  extension  should  be 
applied  by  means  of  some  variety  of  Liston's  long  splint,  a  stirrup, 
weight  and  pulley  being  substituted,  if  prefen-ed,  for  the  perineal 
band.  Firm  osseous  union  will  generally  be  obtained  in  a  month  to 
six  weeks.  In  the  impacted,  extension  had  better  not  bo  made,  but 
the  Hmb  merely  kept  at  rest  by  the  long  splint  till  the  swelling  and 
pain  have  subsided,  and  the  patient  then  allowed  to  get  about  on 
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crutches.  Firm  union  will  occur,  but  there  will  he  permanent 
shortenuig,  and  probably  some  eversion  and  stiffness  of  the  joint. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  great  trochanter  ;  and  4,  separation 
OF  THE  epiphysis  OF  THE  HEAD,  ai'e  too  rare  to  call  for  des¬ 
cription  here. 

II.  Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  are  very  common 
in  children,  less  common  in  adults,  and  rare  in  old  people,  in  whom 
intra-  and  extracapsular  fractmes  more  readily  occur.  Came.— 
Generally  the  result  of  indirect  violence,  occasionally  of  toect, 
and  rarely  of  inuscidar  action.  State  of  the  parts. — The  line  of 
fractm-e  is  usually  transverse  or  oblique ;  but 
in  rare  instances,  almost  longitudinal  or 
spiral.  The  oblique  is  more  common  in 
adults ;  the  tranverse  in  childi-en.  The  frag¬ 
ments  for  the  most  part  considerably  overlap, 
producing  much  shortening.  The  usual  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  fractiu-e  is  about  the  middle  of 


Fig.  190. — Fracture  of  upper 
third  of  femur.  (After  Gray.) 


Fig.  191. — Fracture  of  lower  third 
of  femur.  (After  Gray.) 


the  hone,  though  it  may  occur-  through  the  upper  or  middle  or  lower- 
third  In  the  upper  th  ird  (Fig.  190),  the  lower-  end  of  the  upper  frag¬ 
ment’ is  drawn  forwards  by  the  psoas  and  iliacirs,  and  at  the  same 
time  generaUy  abducted  and  rotated  outwar-ds  by  the  glutei  and 
external  rotator  muscles.  The  upper  end  of  the  lower-  fr-aginent  i.s 
dr-awn  inwards  by  the  addrrctors,  and  upwards  by  the  quadriceps 
and  hamstrings,  Wliilst  it  is  also  rotated  outwards  m  part  by  the 
adductors,  and  in  part  by  the  weight  of  the  limb.  Occasionally, 
the  upper  fragment  is  drawn  inwards  instead  of  outwards.  L  iiion 
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is  apt  to  occm-  with  some  overlapping  of  the  fragments  and  angular 
deformity.  In  the  middle  third  the  displacement  is  similar,  the 
upper  fragment  usually  projecting  in  front  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  lower.  In  the  loiuer  third  the  upper  fragment,  in  addition  to 
being  displaced  forwards,  is  generally  drawn  towards  the  middle 
line  by  the  adductors ;  whilst  the  lower  fragment,  especially  when 
the  fracture  is  just  above  the  condyles,  is  tilted  backwards  into  the 
popHteal  space  by  the  gastrocnemius,  where  it  can  he  felt  as  a 
distmct  prominence,  and  at  the  same  time  is  drawn  upwards  with 
the  rest  of  the  hmh  by  the  hamstrings  and  quadriceps  (Fig.  191). 

Signs. — In  the  adult  the  signs  are  usually  very  obvioiis.  They 
consist  in  shortening,  creihtus,  eversion  of  the  foot,  swelling  from 
the  approximation  of  the  attachments  of  the  muscles,  and  in  preter¬ 
natural  mobility  and  loss  of  power  in  the  hmb.  The  ends  of  the 
fragments,  moreover,  can  often  be  felt  on  manipidation.  In  young 
children  the  diagnosis  is  not  always  so  easy,  especially  when  the 
fracture  is  incomplete  ;  the  bowing  of  the  hmb,  shortening,  sensa¬ 
tion  of  yuelding  or  creaking,  and  the  history  of  the  accident, 
however,  will  u.sually  prevent  a  mistake. 

Treatment. — The  methods  of  treating  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  are  very  numerous ;  they  have  all  for  their  object  the 
extension  of  the  limb.  Extension  overcomes  the  spasmochc  con¬ 
traction  of  the  hamstrings  and  adductors,  and  thi’ough  the  insertion 
of  the  quadriceps  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  fragment 
draws  the  lower  end  of  the  latter  backwards,  thus  counteracting 
the  psoas  and  iliacus.  The  various  methods  may  be  briefly  con¬ 
sidered  under  the  following  heads: — I,  the  long  splint;  2,  the 
weight  and  pulley ;  3,  the  double-inclined  plane ;  4,  the  plaster- 
of-Paris  or  starch  bandage. 

1.  The  long  splint  {¥ig.  192)  in  its  .simplest  form  consists  of  a 
straight  lath  with  two  notches  at  its  lower,  and  two  holes  in  its 
upper  end,  and  is  known  as  Liston’s.  It  should  reach  from  the 
axilla  to  six  inches  below  the  foot.  The  splint,  well  padded,  is  fir.st 
bound  to  the  foot  and  leg  by  a  bandage  earned  through  the  notches 
m  the  splint,  and  over  the  ankle  in  the  form  of  a  figiu’e  of  8,  and 
then  up  the  leg,  and  beyond  the  knee  to  prevent  relaxation  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  joint  (Pig.  192).  A  perineal  band  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  adjusted,  and  its  ends  brought  out  through  the  holes  in  the 
top  of  the  sphnt,  is  now  tightened,  whilst  extension  is  made  ujDon  the 
foot.  The  ends  of  the  perineal  band,  qs  soon  as  the  fractui'e  is 
reduced,  are  secui’ely  tied.  The  baud  thus  acts  as  a  counter- 
extending  force,  and  the  displacement  is  i^revented  fi'om  returning. 
A  broad  bandage  is  finally  passed  round  the  thorax  to  confine  the 
splint  to  the  .side.  The  perineal  band  may  consist  of  any  soft 
material,  as  a  folded  silk  handkerchief,  or  “  piece  of  bandage  sewn 
in  the  form  of  a  long  bag  and  stuffed  with  cotton  wool,”  with  tapes 
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attaclied  at  each  end.  It  should  take  its  bearings  from  the  tuber 
ischii,  and  not  rest  between  the  tuber  ischii  and  great  trochanter, 
as  here  it  would  press  on  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  The  splint  is 
improved  by  a  cross-bar  at  its  lower  end,  to  prevent  the  limb  rolling 
outwards,  and  by  an  oval  aperture  opposite  the  external  malleolus, 
to  prevent  pressure  on  that  hone.  As  the  perineal  band  is  apt 
to  chafe,  some  sm’geons,  in  its  place,  employ,  in  combination 
with  the  long  sphnt,  the  stirrup,  weight  and  pulley  for  the  p’ui’iiose 
of  extension,  raising  the  bed  at  the  foot  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
body  may  act  as  the  counter-extending  force.  Many  modifications 
of  the  long  splint  are  in  use ;  amongst  these  may  he  mentioned 
Boyer’s,  Desault’s,  Bryant’s,  and  De  Morgan’s  splints.  Bryant’s 
(Fig.  193)  consists  of  two  long  splints  united  above  and  below  by 
iron  cross-bars  in  the  way  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  interrupted 
opposite  the  trochanters  to  avoid  pressure  on  these  parts.  By  its 
use  both  limbs  are  kept  parallel,  and  abduction  or  adduction  of  the 
fractui’ed  limb  is  prevented,  whilst  extension  is  kept  up  by  means 


Fig.  192.— Liston’s  long  splint.  (Heath’s  Minor  Surgery. ) 

of  the  elastic  apparatus  attached  to  the  side  of  the  splint,  and  con¬ 
nected  by  cords  and  pulleys  to  the  foot-piece,  which  moves  up  and 
down  in  a  slot.  If  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  raised  no  perineal  hand  is 
required. 

2.  The  weight  and  pulley  is  frequently  used,  either  alone,  or  as 
an  addition  to  the  long  splint.  A  long  piece  of  strapping  is  secui'ed 
on  each  side  of  the  leg  and  lower  thii'd  of  the  thigh  by  strapping 
and  a  bandage,  leaving  a  loop  about  eight  inches  long  imder  the 
sole.  In  the  loop  thus  left  a  fiat  piece  of  wood,  about  two  inches 
square,  is  placed,  and  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  this  a  cord  is 
passed  and  secured  by  a  knot  at  its  end.  The  cord  is  then  earned 
over  a  pulley  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  a  weight  of  several  pounds 
suspended  on  it.  The  weight  should  be  graduaUy  increased  till  the 
fractm-ed  hmh  is  found  on  measiu’ement  to  he  the  same  length  as 
the  sound  Hmh.  Ten  to  twenty  pormds  or  even  more  may  he 
required.  Counter-extension  is  made  by  the  weight  of  the  body, 
the  foot  of  the  bed  being  raised  sLx  inches  or  so  on  blocks.  But  the 
many  details  involved  in  its  application  will  he  better  learnt  by 
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three  months’  dressing  in  the  wards  than  by  any  verbal  description. 
In  children,  the  limb  or  better  both  limbs  may  be  suspended  by 
means  of  this  stirrup  in  a  vertical  position  to  the  ceding  (Fig.  194), 
the  weight  of  the  body  being  the  counter-exteiiding  force. 

3.  The  doiMe-inclined  plane  is  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
fractures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  femur,  in  which  the  upper  frag¬ 
ment  is  tdted  upwards  by  the  psoas  and  ihacus,  and  cannot  be  kept 
in  apposition  with  the  lower.  By  means  of  the  double-inclined 
plane  the  lower  fragment  is  raised  and  brought  into  line  with  the 
upper,  extension  being  secured  by  the  leg  and  foot  hanging  un¬ 
supported  down  the  fui'ther  side  of  the  plane,  and  counter-extension 
by  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  plane  may  consist  of  an  ordinary 
MacIntyre’s  splint  bent  to  the  proper  angle,  or  of  a  wooden  fi-ame 
that  can  be  adjusted  to  the  proper  height  at  the  apex  where  the 
planes  meet.  Dr.  Hodgen’s  and  Dr.  Nathan  Smith’s  splints  are 
double-inclined  planes  slung  on  pulleys,  but  space  does  not  permit 
of  them  being  described  here. 


Fig.  193. — Bryant’s  splint. 


4.  Plaster-of- Paris  and  starch  bandages  are  employed  at  some 
hospitals  from  the  first,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  get  about  on 
crutches. 

III.  Fractures  through  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  very 
frequently  extend  either  ti-ansversely  or  obliquely  across  the  shaft, 
just  above  the  articular  .sui-face,  and  vertically  or  obliquely  between 
the  condyles  into  the  knee-joint,  the  broken  end  of  the  shaft  being 
often  impacted  between  the  partially-separated  condyles.  Sometimes 
the  line  of  fi’acturemay  be  entirely  supra-condyloid,  the  knee-joint 
then  escaping.  In  young  subjects  the  fractm-e  may  occur’  in  the 
epiphysial  line  with  or  without  splintering  of  the  condyles.  Destruc¬ 
tive  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint  is  liable  to  follow  fractures 
through  the  condyles,  but  is  certainly  far  from  common. 

The  signs,  when  the  fracture  is  supra- condyloid,  are  similar  to 
those  of  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  shaft.  In  the  T -shaped 
fracture  in  which  the  knee  is  involved,  there  is  usually  great  swelling 
of  the  joint  from  effusion  of  blood  and  serum  ;  increased  width  of 
the  femur  if  the  condyles  are  separated  from  each  other ;  shortening  ; 
inability  to  stand  on  or  use  the  limb ;  and  crepitus  on  manipulation. 
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on  grasping  the  condyles,  and  often  on  moving  the  patella  laterallj'. 
In  fracture  through  the  epiphysis,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  soft 
crepitus  characteristic  of  epiphysial  fractures,  will  point  to  the 
natiu'e  oftheinjmy.  The  separation  of  the  fragments,  moreover, 
is  usually  less  than  in  other  fractui-es  in  this  situation,  as  the  two 
siu-faces  are  broad.  Union  generally  occui’s  by  hone,  hence 
epiphysial  growth  is  arrested  and  shortening  is  common. 

Treatment. — Some  form  of  the  long  sphnt  may  he  apphed;  or 
extension  made  by  the  stuTup,  weight,  and  pulley  ;  or  the  limb  may 
be  placed  on  an  iron  hack-sphnt,  with  two  side  splints,  and  slung  in 
the  way  to  he  described  imder  fi'actime  of  the  bones  of  the  leg.  In 
the  supra-condyloid  fractm’e,  where  the  lower 
fragment  is  much  tilted  backwards  by  the 
gastrocnemius,  the  tendo  Achillis  may  be 
divided,  or  the  double-inclined  plane  used. 
In  any  case  an  ice-bag  or  lead  lotion  .should 
be  applied  to  the  knee  till  the  effusion  is 
absorbed.  Passive  movements  should  he 


begun  at  the  end  of  about  fom'  weeks. 

The  patella. — Fractures  of  the  patella 
are  most  common  m  middle  life,  of  more  fre¬ 
quent  occuiTence  in  men  than  in  women,  and 
very  rare  in  childhood.  Cause. — They  are 
generally  due  to  a  sudden  and  violent  action 
of  th(3  quadricejDS  extensor  muscle,  such  as  is 
exerted  by  a  person  to  regain  the  upright 
position  when  he  feels  himself  shpping  back¬ 
wards,  the  knee  being  then  semi-flexed,  and 
the  patella  imsupported.  They  are  sometimes 
caused  by  dii'ect  violence,  as  a  blow  or  fall 
upon  the  knee.  State  of  the  parts. — ^^^hen 
due  to  muscular  action  the  line  of  the  frac¬ 
ture  is  transverse  (Fig.  195),  the  aponem-otic 
covermg  is  usually  torn,  and  the  upper  frag¬ 
ment  generally  drawn  some  distance  from 
the  lower  by  the  action  of  the  quadriceps  extensor.  When  due  to 
du-ect  violeirce  it  is  more  often  starred  or  vertical  (Fig.  196),  and 
the  aponeui-osis  being  intact,  there  is  little  or  no  separation..  In 
any  case  the  fracture,  of  course,  extends  into  the  joint.  Method  of 
.anion. — When  the  fracture  is  transverse,  union  is  generally  flhrous 
or  membraneous,  rarely  osseous,  in  consequence  of  the  fragments 
being  separated,  probably  in  part  by  muscular  contraction,  and  in 
part  by  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  later  of  serons  fluid,  into  the  joint. 
In  the  vertical  and  staiTod  fractimes,  where  the  parts  are  held 
together  by  the  untorn  aponeurosis,  union  is  iisually  osseous. 
feigns. — At  first  a  gap  between  the  fragments  can  he  seen  and  felt. 


Fio.  194. — I'ractiue  of 
the  fenuir  treated 
by  vertical  extension. 
(Bryant’s  Surgery. ) 
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but  it  is  subsequently  obscured  by  swelling  of  the  joint.  The 
patient  cannot  stand,  or  extend  the  knee.  In  a  vertical  fracture 
crepitus  can  usually  be  detected,  and  the  fragments  are  not 
separated. 

Treatment— If  seen  before  effusion  has  occuired,  the  whole  limb 
from  the  ankle  to  the  hip  should  be  enclosed  in  a  Bavarian  plaster- 
of-Paris  splint,  and  the  patient  confined  to  bed  for  a  week,  and  then 
allowed  to  get  about  on  crutches.  Even  when  effusion  has  set  in, 
this  plan  may  be  attended  with  the  best  results.  Usually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  limb  is  placed  on  a  back-spUnt  with  the  foot  raised  so  as 
to  relax  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  thigh,  ice  or  cold  lotion  applied 
till  the  swelling  has  subsided,  and  then  an  endeavour  made  to  draw 
down  the  upper  fragment  as  nearly  as  may  be  into  contact  with  the 
lower.  Various  forms  of  apparatus  are  employed  for  this  pimpose, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  Manning’s,  Hamilton’s  and 
Steavenson’s  splints,  Malgaigne’s  hooks  (Pig.  197),  and  Mayo 
Eobson’s  pins  (Pig.  199).  But  plaster  of  Paris  applied  in  the  way 


Figs.  195  and  196. — Transverse  and  vertical  fracture  of  the  patella, 

above  described,  after  the  fragments  have  been  as  much  as  possible 
approximated  by  strips  of  strapping,  is  one  of  the  best  methods  that 
can  be  adojited.  On  the  removal  of  whatever  apparatus  is  used  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks  or  two  months,  a  leathern  knee-cap,  to  pre¬ 
vent  flexion,  must  be  worn  from  three  to  six  months,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  an  apparatus  to  partially  limit  flexion  for  two  or  three 
years,  as  otherwise  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  fibrous  material 
uniting  the  fragments  to  become  stretched,  and  the  fragments  to 
become  widely  separated. 

Maiudny's  splint. — A  piece  of  webbing  is  taken  the  length  of  the 
leg,  and  is  first  secimed  to  the  back  of  the  thigh  by  a  dozen  or  so 
strips  of  strajiping,  which  have  been  previously  sewn  to  the  webbing, 
the  lowest  strip  being  an  inch  or  two  from  the  patella.  The  whole 
limb  is  then  placed  on  a  back-splint  with  a  foot-piece,  the  leg  and 
foot  being  firmly  bandaged  to  it  below,  and  the  thigh  lightly  to  it 
above.  The  free  end  of  the  webbing  band  having  first  been  brought 
out  through  the  slit  in  the  splint  midway  between  the  knee  and  the 
ankle  (see  Fig.  198),  is  now  divawn  down  towards  the  foot-piece  outside 
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the  splint,  and  sewn  over  a  piece  of  stick,  which  is  secru'ed  to  the 
foot-piece  by  an  india-rubber  ruig  (a)  on  each  side.  Thus  elastic 
tension  is  continually  exerted  upon  the  upper  fragment,  and  so 
draws  it  down  towards  the  lower. 

Mayo  Hobson’s  Method. — A  strong  steel  pin  is  passed  thi'ough  the 
ligamentum  patellae  outside  the  knee  joint ;  the  skin  is  then  drawn 
down  over  the  patella,  and  another  pm  passed  through  the  tendon 
of  the  quadriceps  also  outside  the  joint.  The  two  pins  and  with 

them  the  fragments  of  the  patella 
are  then  di-awn  together  by  a  figure- 
of-eight  sutm-e  on  each  side,  so  as 
to  bring  the  fractm'ed  surfaces  into 
apposition.  An  antiseptic  dressing 
isappHed,  and  the  pins  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  insituiov  a  month(seeFig.  199). 

Aspiration  of  the  joint.  Wiring 
of  the  fragments.— 'WWh.  the  object 
of  obtaining  firm  fibrous  or  bony 
ruiion,  some  Sm'geons,  where 
there  is  much  distension  -of  the  joint,  draw  off  the  blood  or 
serum  with  the  aspirator ;  and  others  lay  the  j  oint  freely  open  and 
wfre  the  fragments  of  the  patella  together.  The  latter  proceeding, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  has  often  secm’ed  bony  union  without  any  ill 
effects,  but  on  the  other  hand,  suppuration,  stiff -joint,  amputation 


Fig.  197.— Malgaigne’s  hooks, 
with  key. 


Fig.  198. — Manning’s  patella  splint.  The  leg  is  drawn  in  outline,  so  as  to 
show  beneath  it  the  webbing  band  passing  through  the  slit  in  the  splint. 
The  strips  of  strapping  should  reach  up  the  thigh  to  the  gluteal  fold. 

and  even  loss  of  life  have  resulted.  In  the  face  of  these  facts, 
therefore,  and  considering  that  no  such  dangers  attend  the  ordinary 
methods,  and  that  by  these  methods  a  perfectly  useful  jomt  can  be 
obtained,  even  though  the  union  is  only  fibrous,  I  have  hitherto 
hesitated  to  undertake  such  an  operation  for  a  recent  fractmu 
of  the  patella.  Eecently  Mi'.  Eaiker  has  tied  the  fragments 
together  subcutaneously  by  passing  a  sutm-e  by  the  aid  of  a  naavus 
needle  first  behind  the  patella,  and  then  in  front  of  it  between  the 
patella  and  the  skin.  The  blood  is  squeezed  out  of  the  joint,  the 
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fragments  pressed  together,  and  the  sutures  tied  tightly,  thus 
keeping  the  fragments  in  apposition. 

The  tibia  and  fibula. — Both  bones,  or  the  tibia  or  fibula  alone, 
may  be  fractui-ed. 

Fracture  of  both  hones,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common  variety, 
may  be  due  to  either  direct  or  indirect  violence.  When  the  result  of 
direct  violence,  the  fracture  occm's  at  the  spot  where  the  force  is 
applied,  and  both  bones  are  usually  fr-actui'ed  more  or  less  trans¬ 
versely,  and  in  the  same  line;  but  when  the  result  of  indirect 
violence,  the  tibia  generally  first  gives  way  at  its  weakest  spot,  i.e., 
about  the  jrmction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  thii’d,  and  then  the 
fibula  also  at  its  weakest  spot,  i.e.,  in  its  upper  third,  and  the 
fi’actures  are  usually  oblique.  In 
the  transverse  fracture  but  little 
displacement  occurs ;  in  the  oblique, 
in  which  the  line  of  fracture  usually 
imns  downwards,  forwards,  and  a 
little  inwards,  the  lower  fragments 
are  drawn  upwards,  backwards  and 
outwards,  behind  the  upper,  by  the 
muscles  of  the  calf,  whfie  the  sharp 
end  of  the  upper  fragment  of  the 
tibia  projects  forwards  threatening, 
and  indeed  often  causing,  perfora¬ 
tion  of  the  skin  (Fig.  200). 

Fracture  of  the  tibia  alone  is 
generally  caused  by  direct  violence, 
as  a  kick  or  a  blow  on  the  shin,  Pm.  199. — Mayo  Robson’s  method 
occasionally  by  indirect  violence,  as  of  holding  fragments  of  patella 
a  fall  on  the  foot.  Nature  of  the  dis-  in  contact. 
placement. — The  fractm’e  is  usually 

situated  in  the  lower  third  of  the  bone,  and  is  generally  trans¬ 
verse,  and  attended  by  little  displacement,  the  fragments  being 
held  in  position  by  the.  fibula,  which  plays  the  part  of  a  splint. 
Fractures  of  the  upper  and  lower  ends,  involving  the  knee-  and 
anMe-joints  respectively,  and  separation  of  the  upper  and  lower 
epiphysis,  may  also  occur,  but  are  rare. 

Fracture  of  the  fibula  alone  is  more  common  than  fractmu  of  the 
tibia  alone.  Cause. — Though  sometimes  produced  by  dii-ect  it  is 
more  often  the  result  of  indii’ect  violence,  such  as  a  severe 
wrench  or  twist  of  the  foot.  The  fiuctm-e  is  then  generally 
situated  from  two  to  three  inches  fi’om  the  external  malleolus, 
and  the  foot  is  at  the  same  time  very  commonly  dislocated 
either  outwards  or  inwards,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  force. 
Nature  of  the  displacement.— hi  the  fracture  with  outward  disloca¬ 
tion  of  the  foot  {Pott' s  fracture,  as  it  is  generally  called),  the  upper 
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enfl  of  the  lower  fragment  is  driven  inwards  towards  the  tihia,  the 
external  lateral  ligament  remains  intact,  but  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  is  ruptm'ed,  or  the  end  of  the  internal  malleolus  is  torn 
off.  The  foot,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  displaced  outwards,  is 
also  drawn  hackiuards  by  the  tendo  Achillis.  In  the  fractui’e  with 
inward  dislocation  (which  is  rare),  the  articular  siu’face  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  malleolus  usually  follows  the  astragalus,  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  lower  fragment  of  the  fibula  in  con¬ 
sequence  projects  outwards. 

— In  fractui-e  of  both  hones  the  signs 
are  usually  immistakable,  especially  when 
the  fractm'e  is  oblique  and  in  the  lower  thii'd 
of  the  leg.  When  the  tihia  or  fibula  alone  is 
fractured  the  diagnosis  is  often  very  difficult. 
In  the  tibia  some  u-regidarity  may  be  felt  on 
running  the  finger  along  the  shin,  and  crepi¬ 
tus  may  perhaps  be  elicited.  In  the  fibula, 
fracture  of  the  lower  third  may  he  detected 
hy  running  the  finger  along  the  subcutaneous 
surface  of  the  bone  just  above  the  external 
malleolus ;  but  if  the  case  is  not  seen  tiU. 
swelling  from  effusion  has  set  in,  it  may  he 
quite  impossible  to  say  whether  we  are  dealing 
with  a  fractui’e  or  a  sprain.  If  m  douhtthe  case 
should  be  treated  as  a  fractui’e.  In  the  upper 
two-thirds,  where  the  hone  is  covered  with 
muscles,  and  cannot  be  felt,  the  following  tests 
for  fractui-e  may  be  applied.  1.  Move  the 
foot  laterally,  and  crepitus  will  probably  he 
elicited  if  there  is  a  fracture.  2.  Press  the 
tibia  and  fibula  together  just  above  the  ankle 
hy  grasping  them  with  the  hand.  In  frac¬ 
ture,  pain  will  he  felt  at  the  fractured  spot, 
not  at  the  situation  where  gi-asped.  3.  Grasp 
the  tibia  and  fibula  with  the  hands  just  below  the  knee  and 
the  ankle.  If  there  is  a  fi-actiu-e  the  natimal  springuiess  of  the 
fibula  will  he  lost,  and  crepitus  may  perhaps  be  detected.  In  Pott  s 
fracture  (Fig.  201),  the  foot  is  twisted  outwards,  so  that  whilst  the 
inner  edge  is  towards  the  ground  the  sole  is  dii’ected  oiitwai  s. 
There  is  a  well-marked  depression  over  the  seat  of  fi’actui’e,  the 
internal  malleolus  projects  prominently  raider  the  skin,  and  crepitus 
can  he  easily  obtained.  There  is  also  marked  backward  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  foot.  ill  „i . 

Treatment.— In  uncomplicated  fractures  of  the  tibia  or  fibula 

alone,  the  leg  maybe  placed  at  once  in  plaster-of-Paris  ^ 

the  patient,  after  a  few  days’  rest  in  bed,  allowed  to  get  about  oi 


Fig.  200. — Fracture  of 
tlic  lower  third  of  the 
tibia.  (After  Glr.ay.) 
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crutclies.  Wliere  there  is  much  swelling,  the  leg  had  better  be 
idaced  for  a  few  days  on  a  back-sidint  to  allow  the  swelling  to  sub¬ 
side  before  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  applied.  In  simple  fracture  of  both 
bones,  where  the  line  of  fractm'o  is  transverse  and  there  is  but  little 
swelling  or  chsplacement,  the  same  ti-eatment  may  often  bo  adopted 
with  advantage.  But  greater  care  and  watchfulne.ss  will  be  necessary 
to  prevent  any  untoward  accident.  Indeed,  whenever  this  method 
of  treating  fractures  is  used,  the  precautions  mentioned  at  page  154 
should  be  taken.  When  there  is  any  displacement,  however,  the 
fracture  must  be  reduced  by  making  traction  upon  the  foot  whilst  the 
thigh  is  steadied  by  an  assistant,  .special  care  being  taken  to  correct 
the  eversion,  so  frequently  present,  of  the  lower  fragment.  You 
wiU  know  when  this  has  been  done  by  the  inner  side  of  the  patella, 
the  internal  malleolus,  and  the  inner  side 
of  the  great  toe  being  in  the  same  line. 

Piu'ther,  youshouldnot,  as  arule,  rest  satis¬ 
fied  as  long  asanyiiTegularitycan  be  felt  on 
(h'awing  your  finger  down  the  crest  of  the 
tibia,  or  as  long  as  any  marked  difference 
is  apparent  on  comj)aring  the  fractured 
with  the  sound  leg.  If  any  difficulty  is 
experienced,  give  chlorofoim,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary,  cut  the  tendo  Achilhs.  Having  re¬ 
duced  the  fracture,  secure  the  foot  and  leg 
on  a  splint.  Whatever  form  of  the  various 
splints  for  the  purpose  is  adopted,  take 
care  :  1,  that  the  foot  is  at  right  angles 

to  the  leg ;  2,  that  the  ball  of  the  toes  and 
the  heel  touch  the  foot-piece  of  the  .splint ; 

3,  that  the  foot  is  square  with  the  foot- 
piece  ;  and  4,  that  the  back  of  the  heel  is 
kept  from  contact  with  the  splint  by  a 
.small  pad  placed  under  the  tendo  Achillis 
just  above  the  heel.  The  iron  splint  and  cradle,  shown  in  Fig.  202, 
u  invariably  employed  by  the  whole  of  the  sm-gical  staff  at  St. 

Bartholomew  s  Hospital  for  ordinary  fractures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula 
satisfactory  results.  In  applying  the  splint,  which 
shoffid  reach  as  high  as  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower 
tim’d  of  the  thigh  and  should  be  well  padded  and  shaped  to  the  limb, 
^e  foot  IS  first  secured  to  the  foot-piece  by  strapping  and  a  bandage 
Ihe  Surgeon  having  then  assmed  liimself  that  the  fractme  is  in' 
good  ijosition,  secm’es  the  splint  by  a  broad  strip  of  strapping,  and 
a  figm-e-of-eight  bandage  over  the  knee.  The  splint  is  next 
swung  in  the  cracUe,  as  shown  in  the  figm-e,  and  side  splints  are 

webbing  straps.  In  the  case  of  fracture 
oi^oth  bones,  the  apparatus  is  generally  kept  on  for  a  month  ;  in 


Fio.  201.  —  Pott’s  frac¬ 
ture.  (St.Bartliolomew’.s 
Ho.spital  Mu.seum.) 
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tho  case  of  the  fibula  or  tibia  alone,  for  two  or  thi-ee  weeks.  The 
leg  is  then  placed  in  a  plaster-of-Paris,  a  guna  and  chalk,  or  a  silicate 
of  soda  bandage.  In  Pott's  fracture,  the  above  apparatus  is  also 
generally  used,  and  here  again  I  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  praise. 
Where,  however,  there  is  much  ditficultj'  in  keeping  the  bones  in 
good  position,  the  leg  is  sometimes  laid  on  its  outer  side,  with  the 


Fio.  202. — Fracture  .apiiaratus  for  the  hones  of  leg. 


knee  semi- flexed  to  relax  the  gastrocnemius,  and  seciu'ed  in  Cline’s 
.splints  (Fig.  203),  the  tendo  Achillis  being  divided,  if  found  neces- 
saiy.  The  backward  displacement  of  the  heel,  however,  is  best 
coiTected  by  u.sing  Eoughton’s  modification  of  this  splint  (Fig.  204). 


Fio.  203.— Cline’s  splints  for  Pott’s  fracture.  The  outside  splint  is  known 

by  the  foot-piece. 

It  consists  of  an  outside  splhit  with  a  foot-piece.  The  heel  is  dinw  n 
forward  and  secui'ed  in  position  by  a  ‘  heel  bandage,  the  limb 
being  fixed  to  the  .splint  by  two  other  bandages,  one  placed  just 
above  the  ankle  and  the  other  just  below  the  knee  (Fig.  20.5).  At 
times  Dupuvtron’s  splint  (Fig.  200)  may  be  better  adapted  to  a 
particular  case.  The  splint  consists  of  a  straight  lath  notched  at 
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its  lower  end.  It  is  placed  on  the  inner , side  of , the  linaib,''4ii(f6SAuld 
reach  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  t6  three  or  four  inches  below 
the  foot.  A  wedge-shaped  pad,  with  its  base  below,  and  not  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  internal  malleolus,  should  line  the  splint.  The 
sphnt  is  bandaged  on  from  above  downwards,  and  the  leg  having 
been  thus  secured,  the  foot  is  brought  over  to  the  splint  by  making 
figure-of-eight  turns  over  the  ankle  and  foot  and  through  the 


notches  at  the  lower  end  of  the  splhit.  The  bandage  should  not 
pass  oyer  the  external  malleolus  or  the  seat  of  fractiu-e.  The  gi-eat 
objection  to  the  use  of  this  splint  is,  that  having  no  foot-piece,  the 
foot  IS  not  kept  at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg.  When  no  special 
apparatus  is  at  hand  the  fracture,  whether  of  both  bones  of  the  leo- 
or  of  one  bone  only,  may  be  put  up  in  what  is  known  in  Edinburgh 


Fio.  205.-Roughton’.5  splint  applied.  The  airovvs  show  the  direction  in 
which  the  bandages  pull. 


Fio.  206.  -Dupuytren’s  splint  for  Pott's  fracture. 


as  the  box-splint  (Figs.  207,  208).  All  that  is  required  is  two  ordi¬ 
nary  side  splints  and  some  towels,  cotton  wool,  and  a  few  ban 
dages.  The  splints  should  be  rolled  in  the  two  ends  of  a  lon^ 
towel  (Fig  207)  .so  as  to  foi-m  a  trough  for  the  fracture,  thf 
width  of  the  trough  being  determined  by  first  placing  the  sound 
leg  in  it.  The  fractm-e  having  been  set  the  leg  is  placed  on 
towel  and  the  spHnts  foi-ming  the  sides  of  the  trough  or  boj  ai-e 
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raised  and  secured  in  position  by  slip-knot  bandages  (Fig.  208). 
Pads  formed  of  folded  towels  sbould  be  placed  over  tbo  tibia  or 
where  required,  and  the  foot  fixed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg  by 
a  figure-of-eight  bandage  (Fig.  208).  Backward  di.splacement  of 
the  heel  may  be  controlled  by  a  ring-pad. 

The  tarsus. — Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  for  the 
most  part  the  result  of  great  violence,  and  are  rare.  The  only  one 
calling  for  passing  notice  is  f  racture  of  the  os  calcis,  which  may 
occur  from  a  fall  on  the  heel,  passage  of  a  wheel  over  the  foot, 
or  violent  contraction  of  the  calf-muscles.  Crepitus,  and,  when 
the  line  of  fi’actiu’e  is  behind  the  interosseous  ligament,  some  di-aw- 
ing  up  of  the  posterior  fragment  by  the  tendo  Achilhs,  are  the  chief 
signs.  But  where  there  is  jnuch  swelling  and  bruising  of  the  soft 
parts,  the  fracture,  as  is  the  case  in  fractures  of  the  astragalus  and 
of  the  other  tarsal  bones,  maj'  be  veiy  difficult  to  diagnose.  Best, 
with  the  foot  and  leg  on  a  splint,  in  such  a  position  as  to  relax  the 


Figs.  207,  208. — The  Box-splint  for  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg.  In  the 
upper  figure  the  position  of  a  towel  used  as  a  pad  is  shewn.  In  the  lower 
figure  the  apparalus  is  shewn  completed.  (After  Gaud  and  Cathcart.) 

calf  muscles  where  there  is  much  displacement,  and  an  ice-bag 
to  subdue  inflammation,  are  the  points  to  be  attended  to  \vith 
regard  to  treatment.  When  the  case  is  seen  eaiiy,  and  there  is  but 
little  swelling,  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint  or  bandage  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  used.  „  .  1 

The  metatarsal  bones  and  phalanges  of  the  toes  may  bo 
fractured  by  diract  violence.  No  special  description,  however,  of 
these  fractures  is  necessarj’’. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Diseases  of  Eegions. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SCALP  AND  SKHLL. 

Erysipel.4.s  of  THE  SCALP  is  commou,  and  may  occur  Tdio- 
pathically,  or  as  the  result  of  a  wound.  In  the  so-called  idiopathic 
cases,  however,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  generally  some  scratch 
or  abrasion  thi'ough  which  the  specific  micrococcus  gains  admission. 
The  inflammation  spreads  with  great  rajjidity,  but  is  accompanied 
by  very  little  redness  and  swelling,  on  account  of  the  tenseness  of 
the  parts.  It  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  headache,  drowsiness,  or 
delinmn,  consequent  upon  the  h5q)er8emia  extending  to  the  pia 
mater.  See  Erysipelas,  p.  125. 

Cellulitis  of  the  scalp  is  usually  due  to  a  wound,  and  is 
described  under  Injuries  of  the  Scalp.  {See  also  Cellulitis.) 

ji^sCESs  may  occur  above  the  aponeurosis,  between  the  aponeu¬ 
rosis  and  the  pericranium,  or  beneath  the  pericranium.  It  is 
generally  the  result  of  an  injmy,  but  may  be  due  to  the  breaking 
down  of  a  gumma,  disease  of  the  bones,  &c.  It  is  fiuther  referred 
to  under  Injmies  of  the  Head  (p.  305). 

Eodent  ulcer,  and  epithelioma  of  the  scalp,  require  no 
special  mention  here. 

Sebaceous  cysts  are  very  common  on  the  scalp,  where  they  are 
at  times  hereditary.  They  are  frequently  multiple,  and  as  they 
increase  m  size,  the  hair  covering  them  falls  off,  and  they  appear 
as  bare,  rounded  tumom-s.  The  signs,  secondary  changes, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  these  cysts  have  been  given  at  p.  81. 
AU  that  need  here  be  repeated  is  that  the  mass  of  gi’anulations 
which  sometimes  protrudes  from  the  waUs  of  these  cysts  {fungatinq 
ulcer  of  the  scalp)  closely  resembles  epithelioma,  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  inay  generally  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  induration 
and  glandular  enlargement,  and  by  the  history  of  a  sebaceous  cyst 
aving  been  previously  present.  Congenital  and  dermoid  cysts  are 
described  at  p.  84. 

Njevi  are  also  common  on  the  scalp.  When  large  and  situated 
over  the  anterior  fontanelle  they  should  be  dealt  with  cautiously 
lest  the  membranes  of  the  brain  be  injured  and  meningitis  result 

Caries  ^d  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  not  un¬ 
common.  They  are  generally  the  result  of  sypMlitic  periostitis  or 
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injury,  or  very  rarely  of  tubercle  or  fevers.  The  external  table  is 
the  most  often  affected,  but  whether  the  external  or  the  internal 
table  is  involved,  the  disease  seldom  extends  beyond  the  diploii,  as 
the  two  tables  have  a  distinct  blood-supply.  At  times,  however, 
complete  perforation  of  the  skull  ocem-s.  Caries  and  necrosis  in 
this  situation  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  septic  or  infective  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  diploe  and  its  consequences ;  by  suppuration  between 
the  bone  and  dura  mater  ;  by  meningitis  and  abscess  of  the  brain ; 
or  by  thickening  of  the  dura  mater,  resulting  in  persistent  head¬ 
ache  or  even  epilepsy.  When  the  skull  is  completely  perforated, 
the  hole  is  not  filled  up  by  bone ;  and  when  necrosis  occui’s  the 
sequestrum  is  not  invaginated.  Treatment. — Bej^ond  keeping  the 
parts  aseptic,  lu’oviding  free  exit  for  the  discharges,  and  removing 
loose  sequestra,  little,  as  a  rule,  is  required.  Should  pus  collect 
between  the  bone  and  dura  mater,  it  must  be  let  out  by  the  tre¬ 
phine  ;  and  a  portion  of  necrosed  inner  table  may  also  requii’e  the 
trephine  for  its  removal.  Appropriate  constitutional  remedies  for 
syphibs  or  tubercle  will  of  coui’se  also  be  necessary. 

Exostoses  of  the  skull  are  described  under  Diseases  of  Bone, 


p.  210. 

Meningocele  and  encephalocele  are  rare  congenital  tumoui-s, 
formed  by  a  protrusion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  through  an 
unossified  part  of  the  skull.  They  are  believed  to  be  dependent 
upon  hydrocephalus,  the  excess  of  fliud  in  the  sub-arachnoid  space 
or  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  leading  respectively  to  a  protmsion 
of  the  membranes  alone  {^meningocele),  or  of  the  brain  also  {encephu- 
locele).  In  the  latter  instance,  the  dilated  ventricle  may  extend  into 
the  protruding  por’tion  of  brain,  a  condition  further  distinguished 
as  hydrencepjhalocele.  The  protrusion  is  most  common  in  the 
occipital  region,  just  behind  the  foramen  magnrmi,  betweeii  the 
foru  centres  from  which  this  part  of  the  occipital  bone  is  ossified ; 
next,  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  between  the  frontal  and  nasal  bones  , 
but  it  may  occru'  hr  airy  srtuatiorr  in  the  coruse  of  the  sirtru’es,  and 
even  jrroject  hrto  the  irasal  fosste  or  pharynx.  Symptoms.  In  the 
occipital  region  these  trrmorrrs  are  generally  pedurrculated  arrd  of 
large  size — sometimes  nearly  as  large  as  the  child  s  head ;  at  the 
root  of  the  nose  they  are  usually  small  and  sesshe.  The  skin  cover¬ 
ing  them  is  geireraliy  irormal.  They  swell  rrp  wlrerr  the  child  erres, 
and  can  be  completely  or  partially  reduced  on  pressrrre,  the  reduc- 
tioir  sometimes  producing  coirvulsioirs  or  other  brain  sjuriptoms. 
When  they  contain  firrid  only  {meningocele)  they  are  soft, 
fluctuating,  translucent,  and  completely  reducible  on  pressrue; 
they  rarely  pulsate,  and  are  generally  peduncirlated.  M  hen  they 
contain  brain-matter  {encephalocele)  they  are  doughy,  non-  uc  ii 
ating,  opaque,  and  only  partially  reducible ;  they  pulsate,  and  are 
usually  sessile.  They  may  be  mistaken  for  other  tumoius  of  the 
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-seal]),  but  especially  for  congenital  dermoid  cysts  and  degenerate 
nsevi.  However,  their  intimate  connection  with  the  bone,  then' 
situation  in  the  course  of  the  sutui-es,  and  theii'  partial  or  complete 
reducibility,  together  with  the  facts  that  they  swell  up  on  expira¬ 
tory  efforts,  and  occasionally  pulsate  sjmchronously  with  the  brain, 
will  usually  serve  for  theii'  diagirosLs.  Further,  the  hole  in  the 
skull  may  at  times  be  detected  and  brain  symptoms  be  produced  by 
l^ressiu'e.  Treatment. — As  a  rule  they  should  be  left  alone,  or 
merely  suijported  by  a  jJad  and  bandage.  A  meningocele,  when 
pedunculated,  and  apparently  communicating  with  the  interior  of 
the  cranium  by  a  small  apertm'e  only,  may  be  injected  with 
Morton’s  fluid,  or  under  exce23tional  cii'cumstances  excised. 

Fungous  tumours,  generally  of  a  sarcomatous  natiue,  and 
springing  either  from  the  tissues  of  the  scalp  or  pericranium,  or 
fr'om  the  diploe  or  diu-a  mater  and  then  jDenetrating  the  bone,  are 
occasionally  met  with,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  ijeiicranium  or  bone,  or  for  syphilitic  gummata. 
Theii'  rajud  growth,  resistance  to  syphilitic  remedies,  the  escape  of 
blood  only  on  jumeture,  and  the  concomitant  loss  of  weight  and 
strength  of  the  patient,  wiU  usually  serve  to  distmguish  them  ;  but 
an  exploratoi-j^  incision  may  in  some  cases  be  necessary  to  clear  u^) 
the  diagnosis.  Secondary  tumours  which  pulsate  and  have  the 
structure  of  thyroid-gland  tissue,  are  also  very  occasionally  met 
with  in  cases  of  malignant  goitre.  Treatment. — Where  there  is  no 
evidence  of  dissemination,  and  the  tumour  is  small  and  faii'ly  cir¬ 
cumscribed,  it  may  be  removed.  When  growing  from  the  scalp 
this  can  usually  be  done  without  much  difficulty ;  but  when  the 
growth  arises  fr'om  the  bone  or  dura  mater  a  much  more  serious 
ojieration  will  of  com'se  be  required,  since  a  considerable  jiortion  of 
the  skull  ■will  have  to  be  cut  away  and  the  dura  mater  probably 
opened.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  strictest  antiseptic  precau¬ 
tions  must  be  observed. 


DISEASES  or  THE  BRAIX  THAT  MAY  CALL  FOR  SURGICAL 
INTERFERENCE. 

Abscess  in  the  brain  is  generally  the  result  of  a  head-injury  or 
of  middle-ear  disease,  and  when  its  situation  can  be  localized  with  a 
fair  amount  of  lU'obability  imperatively  calls  for  surgical  inter¬ 
ference.  See  Intracranial  Suppuration  and  Complications  of  Middle 
Ear  Disease. 

The  tumours  and  new  gi-owths  in  the  brain  suitable  for  opera¬ 
tion  are  gliomata  and  psammomata,  localized  tubercular  lesions, 
syphilitic  scars  which  drugs  cannot  absorb,  scar-tissue  and  cystic 
formations  following  injury,  and  parasitic  cysts.  Sarcomatous  and 
carcinomatous  growths  are  usually  too  extensive  for  removal,  or 
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are  multii^le  from  tire  first.  Moreover  since  they  have  no  capsule 
they  are  not  sufficiently  distinguishable  ii’om  the  sm-rounding  brain 
substance  to  ensui’e  theii'  complete  excision  and  their  non-retmm  in 
the  scar.  The  chief  signs  of  a  cerebral  tumour-  are  vomiting,  per¬ 
sistent  headache,  optic  nem-itis,  localized  spasms  or  paralysis,  and 
epileptiform  convulsions,  the  convulsive  seizures  usually  starting 
in  the  part  connected  with  the  cortical  area  involved  in  the  growth 
{Jacksonian  Epilepsy).  Among  the  sjnnptoms  that  may  enable  the 
HiU’geon  to  localize  the  growth  are  the  following  (Pigs.  209  and 
210): — 1.  If  at  the  beginning  of  the  epileptiform  fit  there  is — («) 
pain,  peculiar  sensation,  flexion,  or  hyper-extension  of  the  gi'eat 
toe,  a  lesion  of  the  leg-area  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cortex  about 
the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Eolaudo  close  to  the  middle  Line  is 
indicated ;  [b]  movements  of  the  shoulder,  a  lesion  near  the  upper- 
part  and  rather  in  front  of  the  fissur-e  ;  (c)  flexion  of  the  thumb,  a 
lesion  about  the  genu  of  the  fissure ;  (t/)  tur-ning  of  the  head  and 
eyes  to  the  opposite  side,  a  lesion  about  the  hinder  portion  of  the 
superior  and  middle  frontal  convolutions;  (e)  movements  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue,  a  lesion  about  the  lower  end  of  the  fissm-e  of 
Eolando.  An  epEeptiform  movement  starting  in  one  of  these  parts 
may  be  followed  by  loss  of  power-  in  the  part  for  some  time  after- 
the  fit.  2.  Aphasia  indicates  a  lesion  of  Broca’s  convolution.  3. 
Loss  of  half  the  fields  of  vision  in  both  eyes  points  to  a  lesion  of 
the  angrdar  gjuus  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  lost  fields  of  vision. 
4.  Loss  of  hearing  suggests  a  lesion  of  the  two  upper  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobes,  o.  The  aid  to  localization  that  may  be  derived 
from  the  involvement  of  the  cranial  nerves  has  aheady  been  men¬ 
tioned  under-  Injur-ies  of  the  Head  (p.  319). 

■Where,  fr-om  a  consideration  of  the  above  sjunptoms,  a  tumoirr- 
or  new  growth  is  believed  to  be  fahly  cucumscribed  and  in  an 
accessible  situation,  the  skull  should  be  trephined,  a  sufficient  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bone  removed,  to  fuEy  expose  the  growth,  by  a  Hey’s 
saw,  Hoffmann’s  or  Keen’s  forceps,  or-  the  surgical  engine,  and  the 
growth  cut  away  by  making  perpendicular  incisions  into  the  bram 
aroirnd  it  and  raising  it  by  means  of  a  sharp  spoon.  The  removal 
of  a  portion  of  the  cor-tex  wffl  be  followed  by  loss  of  fimction  of  the 
area  removed,  but  this  to  a  great  extent  wdl  be  regained  by  the  aid 
of  the  sur-roimding  areas,  especially  as  regards  the  coarser-  move¬ 
ments.  The  finer-  movements  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  will  not  be 
completely  regained;  hence  in  this  region  the  removal  of  cortex 
should  be  as  limited  as  is  consistent  with  success.  Parasitic  cysts 
should  be  dr-ained.  See  Trephining,  p.  324. 

Local  epilepsy,  general  pailvlysis,  cephalalgia.  In  focttl 
epilepsy,  that  is  epilepsy  without  obvious  gross  lesion,  when  the  fits 
become  very  frequent,  for  example  more  than  one  an  hoiu-,  and  the 
mental  processes  are  becoming  further  impair-ed,  the  focus  in  the 
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Fig.  209. — The  convolutions  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  left  cerebral  hemi¬ 
sphere  with  the  cortical  centres  marked,  f*,  p",  f'*,  First,  second,  and 
third  frontal  convolutions  ;  t*,  t^,  t'^,  First,  second,  and  third  temporo- 
sphenoidal  convolutions  ;  a.  Angular  convolution  ;  o.  Occipital  lobe  ; 
F  s.  Sylvian  fissure  ;  fop.  Parieto-occipital  fissure  ;  f  f.  Intra-parietal 
fissure. 


hxG.  210. — The  convolutions  of  the  median  surface  of  the  left  cerebral  hemi¬ 
sphere  with  the  cortical  centres  marked,  f*,  First  fiontal  convolution  ; 
0  M  F.  Calloso-marginal  fissure  ;  a  f.  Gyrus  fornicatus  ;  q.  Quadrate 
lobule  ;  c.  Cuneate  lobule  ;  f  o  p.  Pai'ieto-occipital  fissure  ;  o  f.  Calcarine 
fissure  ;  u  Uncinate  lobule  ;  f.  Paracentral  lobule. 
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cortex  reiiresenting  the  initial  moveiiieiits  may  be  exposed,  the 
exact  spot  for  the  initial  movements  found  by  exciting  the  brain 
with  the  Faradic  cui'rent,  and  this  area  of  the  cortex  excised.  After 
such  an  operation  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  fits  as  well  as  an 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  patient  may  be  expected.  In 
(jeim'ol  jjaralysis  trephining  in  a  few  cases  has  been  of  some  benefit 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  Thus  the  hallucinations  have 
disaiipeared  and  the  patient  has  so  far  improved  as  to  be  fit  to  be  at 
libei'tj^.  In  sevet'e  cephalalyia  incapacitating  the  patient  for  work 
or  preventing  sleep,  trephining  may  give  relief.  In  such  cases  an 
exostosis,  a  spiculnm  of  bone,  an  enlarged  Pacchionian  body,  or  a 
fibrous  tuinoiu’  or  cyst  of  the  dura  mater  has  been  found,  and  its 
removal  has  been  followed  by  complete  recovery.  In  other  cases 
where  a  tumom’,  &c.,  of  the  brain  which  did  not  permit  of  removal 
has  been  discovered,  the  relief  of  pressure  has  freed  the  patient 
from  the  excessive  pain  or  threatened  blindness. 

IIydkocephaltjs,  especially  (a)  when  accompanied  by  fits,  (ft) 
when  progressive  atrojih}’’  of  the  optic  nerve  threatens,  or  (c)  when 
dementia  or  coma  supervenes,  may  be  treated  by  tapping  the 
ventricles  at  intervals  and  applying  slight  pressure  to  the  skull,  or 
if  this  fails,  by  continuous  drainage  of  the  ventricles. 

Microcephaly  combined  with  idiocy,  due  it  is  thought  to  too 
early  synostosis  of  the  cranial  sutm’es,  especially  the  sagittal  and 
coronal,  may  be  benefited  by  craniectomy,  i.e.,  the  removal  of  a 
strip  of  bone  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  skull.  The 
aim  of  the  pperation  is  to  allow  the  brain,  the  development  of  which 
has  been  prevented  by  the  early  sjoiostosis,  to  expand.  In  some  of 
the  cases  reported  the  muid  of  the  child  had  continued  to  develop 
'since  the  operation. 

Craniectomy''. — Having  prepared  the  scalp  as  described  under 
trepbining  (p.  325),  make  a  semicircular  incision  over  the  side  of  the 
head,  extending  from  a  bttle  behind  the  external  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone  to  a  little  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  lambdoid 
sutui'e ;  tiu'n  down  the  large  semicircular  flap  thus  marked  out, 
and  apply  a  half-inch  trepliine  over  the  parietal  bone  two  inches  or 
so  external  to  the  sagittal  sutiu’e.  Gently  separate  the  dm  a 
mater  and  cut  away  with  Hoffmann’s  or  Keen’s  forceps  a  narrow 
strip  of  bone  some  five  or  six  inches  long  from  the  parietal  and 
fi’ontal  bones,  parallel  to  the  sagittal  and  interfi’ontal  sutmes. 
Care  should  be  taken  during  the  operation  to  make  as  little 
pressiu’e  as  possible  on  the  braui.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  the 
flap  should  be  replaced  and  accm’ately  secured  by  sutmes.  The 
operation  should  be  repeated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  when 
the  first  woimd  has  healed.  I  have  performed  this  operation  on 
three  patients,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  saj  v  a 
improvement  in  their  mental  condition  will  result. 
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The  strictest  antiseptic  precautions  in  this  as  in  all  operations  on 
the  sknll  and  brain  should  of  course  be  taken.  .S'ee  Trephining, 
p.  325. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EAE. 

By  A.  E.  CuMBERBATCH,  F.R.C.S.,  Aural  Surgeon  to 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

Physicae  examination  of  ihe  EAE.— In  making  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  patient,  let  him  be  seated  between  the  Surgeon  and  the 
source  of  hght,  with  the  affected  ear 
towards  the  examiner.  Throw  the 
light  on  the  ear  with  the  mirror  and 
notice  any  abnormal  condition  of 
the  auricle  or  the  external  meatus. 

Next  grasii  the  auricle  between  the 
middle  and  index  fingers,  the  specu¬ 
lum  (Fig.  211)  between  the  index  Fio.  211. —Aural  specula, 
finger  and  thumb,  and  pulling  the 

auricle  upwards  and  backwards,  insert  the  speculum  with  a  gentle 
rotatory  movement.  Any  epithelium  or  wax  that  may  obstruct  the 
view  .should  be  removed  by  means  of  forceps  (Fig.  2 1 2 ),  or  the  syi'inge. 
If  the  canal  be  unobstructed,  the  membrana  tymj)ani  can  he  seen 


Fig.  212. — Aural  toothed  forceps. 


stretching  across  its  deeper  part  as  a  delicate  bluish-grey  or  yeUowish- 
grey  semitransparent  and  highly  poHshed  film.  Near  the  upper  and 
anterior  margin  is  a  whitish  prominence — the  'processus  hrevis,  and 
running  downwards  and  backwards  from  this,  to  a  point  j  ust  below 
the  centre  of  the  membrane,  is  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  From  the 
tip  of  the  handle  a  cone  of  light  extends  downwards  and  forwards, 
with  its  base  to  the  periphery.  From  the  processus  brevis  two 
indistinct  fines  extend  backwards  and  forwards — the  anterior  and 
posterior  folds.  If  the  membrane  be  very  thin  or  its  posterior 
segment  much  retracted,  the  long  process  of  the  incus  can  be  seen. 
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posterior  to  and  parallel  with,  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  The 
portion  of  membrane  above  the  anterior  and  posterior  folds  is 
called  SchraimeW s  meinbrayie,  and  consists  only  of  the  dermoid  and 
mucous  layers.  Whilst  noting  these  points,  carefully  search  the 
membrane  for  perforations,  opacities,  or  small  polypi.  After  thus 
inspecting  the  membrane,  its  mobility  should  be  ascertained  by 
means  of  1,  the  pneumatic  speculum,  or  2,  by  forcing  air  into  the 
tympanum  thi'ough  the  Eustachian  tube,  either  by  (n)  Yalsalva’s 
method,  (6)  by  PoUtzer’s  method,  or  (c)  by  the  catheter. ' 

(а)  Valsalva’s  method  consists  in  making  forcible  expiration  with 
the  nose  and  mouth  closed. 

(б)  Politzers  method.  Dii'ect  the  patient  to  take  a  mouthful  of 
water;  insert  the  end  of  the  india-rubber  tube  into  one  nostril. 


Fig.  213. — Politzer’s  bag. 


carefully  close  the  unoccupied  portions  of  this  and  the  other  nostril 
with  the  index  finger  and  thiunb  ;  tell  the  patient  to  swallow,  and 
sharply  compress  the  bag  (Pig.  213).  In  small  childi’en  the 
tympanum  can  he  inflated'  without  their  drinking  water.  Some 


Fig.  214. — Eustachian  catheter. 


patients  find  a  difficulty  in  swallowing  easily  when  told  to  do  so ; 
such  persons  should  he  made  to  say  some  guttui’al  word  such  as 
“Huck.” 

(c)  To  pass  the  Eustachian  catheter  (Eig.  214),  hold  the  instrument 
lightly  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  and  pass  it  quickly  along 
the  floor  of  the  nose,  keeping  the  point  of  the  instrument  down¬ 
wards  till  it  reaches  the  back  of  the  pharjmx;  next  draw  it 
forward  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  gently  rotating  outwards 
at  the  .same  time,  till  the  point  is  felt  to  ride  over  the  posterior  lip 
of  the  Eustachian  oi-ifice,  and  further  rotating  it  till  the  ring  of  the 
catheter  is  in  a  line  with  the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye,  piish  the 
instrument  slowly  onwards,  when  the  point  will  be  in  the 
Eustachian  orifice.  Another  method  for  rea.hing  the  orifice  of  the 
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tube  is  to  di'aw  the  insti'ument  forward  over  the  back  of  the  soft 
palate  till  the  point  begins  to  ride  over  the  posterior  border  of  the 
hard  palate,  then  turn  it  upwards  and  outwards  as  before.  These 
are  the  two  best  methods.  If  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  be 
very  mitable,  first  fSaf^the  inferior  meatus  with  a  47„  solution  of 
cocaine.  Occasionally  owing  to  post-nasal  thickening,  deformity 
of  the  septum  or  enlargement  of  the  inferior  tui’binal,  the  catheter 
either  cannot  be  passed,  or  else  when  passed  cannot  be  turned.  In 
such  cases  give  the  catheter  a  greater  curve,  and  attempt  to  reach 
the  tube  through  the  other  nostril.  When  au-  enters  the  tympanimi 
freely,  it  is  heard  distinctly  to  impinge  on  the  tympanic  membrane. 
If  the  Eustachian  tube  be  narrowed,  the  air  is  heard  but  feebly,  or 
not  at  all,  to  impinge  on  the  membrane.  If  fluid  be  present,  either 
in  the  tube  or  in  the  tympanum,  a  bubbling  or  gui’gling  sound  is 
heard.  If  the  tjunpanic  membrane  be  perforated,  the  air  is  heard 
to  whistle  through  the  perforation.  To  hear  these  sounds  in  the 
tjunpanum  it  is  necessary  while  inflating  to  use  the  diagnostic  tube, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  IS  inches 
long,  one  end  of  which  is  inseided  into  the  patient’s,  and  the  other 
into  the  Sm-geon’s,  ear. 

Having  thus  examined  the  condition  of  the  external  and  middle 
ear,  the  next  steji  is  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  condition  of  the 
auditory  nerve.  If  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  be  applied  to  the 
vertex  of  the  head  in  the  middle  line  the  sound  is  heard  equally  in 
both  ears.  In  this  case  the  sound  is  conducted  dii-ectly  to  the 
1  abju'inth  by  the  cranial  bones.  If  now  one  meatus  be  closed  by 
the  finger,  the  sound  is  heard  with  greater  intensity  in  that  ear. 
The  exiilanation  offered  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  many  of  the 
waves  of  sound,  prevented  from  escaping  through  the  tympanum 
and  meatus,  are  thrown  back  and  intensified.  If,  then,  a  patient 
who  is  deaf  on  one  side,  hears  the  tuning-fork  better  with  the 
affected  ear,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  lesion  is  in  the  sound¬ 
conducting  apparatus ;  while  if  he  hears  it  better  with  the  sound 
ear,  some  affection  of  the  labyrinth  or  auditory  nerve  may  be 
suspected.  Another  way  of  testing  the  condition  of  the  labyrinth  is 
to  place  the  vibrating  fork  on  the  mastoid  process  of  the  affected 
ear,  and  when  the  patient  can  hear  it  no  longer  for  the  Surgeon  to 
transfer  it  to  his  own  mastoid,  and  note  if  he  can  still  hear-  it 
himself.  There  are  certain  rare  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  what  is 
here  stated,  but  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  subject  fimther  in  so 
limited  a  sjiace.  To  complete  the  examination  of  a  patient,  test  his 
hearing  by  means  of  the  watch,  and  voice,  and  finally  examine  the 
nares  and  pharynx  in  cases  where  there  is  reason  for  suspecting 
that  an  unhealthy  condition  of  these  parts  may  be  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  ear-mischief. 

I.  Diseases  of  the  external  ear.  The  auricle  is  liable  to 
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attack  from  various  diseases,  but  it  will  only  be  necessaiy  here  to 
notice  two  :  Eczema  and  Hrematoma. 

Eczema  may  be  acute  or  chronic ;  primary,  or  secondary  to 
eczema  of  the  head.  In  the  acute  form  there  is  great  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  am-icle;  it  is  hot,  tense,  and  tender,  and  later  a 
crop  of  vesicles  appear  which  exude  a  serous  fluid  soon  drying  into 
crusts ;  these,  when  they  fall  of,  leave  a  raw  surface.  Acute 
eczema  rarely  invades  the  meatus.  The  chronic  variety  may  attack 
the  whole  amide ;  more  frequently  it  is  limited  to  some  part  of  it. 
There  is  little  or  no  redness,  the  surface  is  dry  and  scru'fy,  and 
Assured  in  places,  and  the  disease  generally  spreads  into  the 
meatus,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  drum-membrane.  In  such 
cases  there  is  more  or  less  deafness,  accompanied,  it  may  be,  by 
tinnitus,  and  a  stuffy  feeling  in  the  ear.  Treatment. — In  the  acute 
stage  apply  lead  and  opium  lotion,  or  powdered  zinc  and  starch  in 
equal  parts ;  later,  useful  applications  are  linimentmn  calcis,  or 
img.  hydi'arg.  subchlor.  (53.  ad  33  .).  If  the  parts  continue  red  and 
swollen,  paint  them  with  argenti  nitratis  (5SS.  ad  aq.  f^j-),  and  then 
apply  powdered  boracic  acid,  or  ung.  hydrarg,  oxidi.  rub.  (gr.  ij. 
ad  5j.).  Applications  to  the  meatus  must  be  applied  with  a  small 
brush;  the  parts  should  be  washed  with  oatmeal  instead  of  .soap. 
Constitutional  treatment  must  not  be  neglected. 

IIvEMATOMA  Aums  may  occm*  spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of 
an  injury,  and  is  not  imcommon  among  the  insane.  It  consists  of 
an  effusion  of  blood  between  the  cartilage  and  perichondrium  on  the 
anterior  stu’face  of  the  amide.  It  occm's  as  a  hard  and  rarely 
fluctuating  swelling,  varying  greatly  in  size.  The  skin  over  it  is  of 
a  more  or  less  livid  hue,  b^ut  occasionally  is  hardly  ^scolom-ed. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  warmth  or  tingHng,  but  rarely  of  pain.  After  a 
time  it  gradually  becomes  smaller  and  may  entu’ely  disappear. 
Sometimes  it  suppmutes.  In  the  end  the  amide  is  left  more  or  less 
deformed.  Treatment, — At  first  the  application  of  ice  or  cooling 
lotions;  some  recommend  tapping  it  and  mjecting  iodine;  others 
laying  it  open  and  di’essing  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  01 
boracic  acid.  Of  com’se,  if  it  suppm’ates,  it  must  be  opened  fieelj  . 

II.  Diseases  of  the  meatus  Diffuse  inflammation  is 
caused  by  injm'y,  irritants  (such  as  scratching  the  meatus  with  a 
pin),  or  sea-bathing.  There  is  redness  and  swelling  of  the  skin 
lining  the  meatus,  a  sense  of  fulness,  and  thi'obbing  and  occasional 
tiimitus,  followed  by  serous  or  semipurulent  secretion.  After  a 
time  the  epithelial  lining  becomes  whitish  and  sodden,  and,  on 
syringing,  comes  away  in  flakes,  or  even  as  a  cast  of  the  meatus, 
leaving  the  smlace  beneath  red,  and  fi’equently  obliterating  the 
demarcation  between  the  meatus  and  tjonpanic  membrane.  Barely 
the  tympanic  membrane  may  be  perforated.  There  is  pain, 
increased  by  movements  of  the  jaw  or  pressmu  on  the  amide,  and 
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sometimes  fever.  Treatment. — In  the  early  stages  cold  compresses, 
and  a  leech  or  two  to  the  tragus ;  and  antiphlogistics.  As  soon  as 
secretion  is  established,  instd  a  warm  solution  of  boracic  acid,  and 
later  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water,  or  blow  in  powdered  boracic 
acid.  If  the  discharge  prove  obstinate,  the  sui-face  may  be  painted 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (3SS.  ad  f^j.),  or  liquor  plumbi 
subacetatis. 

Furuncles.  Small  boils  frequently  occur  in  the  meatus  in 
gouty,  anaemic,  and  diabetic  patients  j  also  in  those  whose  nervous 
system  has  been  greatly  taxed.  The  attack  begins  with  pain,  often 
of  the  greatest  intensity,  radiating  over  the  side  of  the  head  and 
increased  by  movements  of  the  jaw,  or  the  slightest  pressime  on  the 
aiu-icle.  There  may  be  deafness  as  the  result  of  closiu-e  of  the 
meatus,  not  othei-wise.  Examination  shows  little  or  no  redness, 
birt  one  or  more  swellings,  often  closing  the  meatus.  These  are 
exquisitely  tender  when  touched.  As  soon  as  the  abscess  bui'sts 
the  pain  subsides,  but  very  often  one  abscess  after  another  fonns, 
till  the  patient  s  life  becomes  a  burden  to  him  through  pain  and 


sleeple^ness.  -Apply  hot  fomentations,  a  leech  or  two 

to  the  tragus  and  in.stil  a  concentrated  solution  of  boracic  acid  in 
alcohol.  Often  a  plug  of  cotton-wool  soaked  in  glycerine  and 
laudanum,  and  gently  inserted  into  the  meatus  by  the  aural  forceps 
shoTO  at  Ing.  2I0,  or  Gruber’s  medicated  gelatine  bougies,  give 
rebel,  men  the  abscess  is  fully  fonned  incise  it,  but  not  before 
fcessively  painful  and  gives  but  temporaiy 
rebel.  The  general  health  should  be  attended  to,  and  full 
doses  of  opium  given  to  procure  sleep.  Von  Tinltsch  recom¬ 
mends  arsemc  to  prevent  the  reciUTence  of  frunncles 
Impaction  of  cerumen  may  be  caused  by  nan-owing  of  the 
meatus,  cleaning  the  ears  with  the  end  of  a  towel  or  ear-pick  or 
he^esence  of  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  cotton-i^ol  in- 
seited  mto  the  meatus  and  forgotten.  The  chief  aymvtom  is 
parfral  or  complete  deafness,  generaUy  coming  on '^uddonlv 

rarely  mbi  ^  “I  giddiness,  often  pl-sistent  cough 

laieiy  inin  Sometimes  the  impaction  of  cerumen  is  really  diie^ln 
a  peoulia,  kmmatocl  of  the  .kin  of  the  meahi,  which 
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becomes  mixed  with  wax,  and  thus  forms  a  plug.  Treatment. — If 
the  wax  he  not  very  hard  it  can  be  at  once  removed  by  syringing 
with  wai'm  water,  the  aiu’icle  being  pulled  backwards  and  ujiwards, 
and  the  nozzle  of  the  sjTinge  directed  along  the  upper  and  pos¬ 
terior  wall.  If  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  removing  the  wax 
owing  to  its  hardness,  soften  it  fii’st  by  dropping  into  the  ear  for  a 
few  nights  a  warm  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  (gr.  x.  ad  f^j.). 
After  removal  gently  dry  the  meatus  with  a  cone  of  absorbent 
wool,  and  let  the  patient  keep  a  piece  in  the  meatus  for  a  few 
hom’s. 

Otomycosis  is  a  chi’onic  inflammation  of  the  external  auditoiy 
meatus  due  to  the  presence  of  a  vegetable  fungus.  The  symptoms 
are  a  sense  of  fulness,  tinnitus  and  occasional  vertigo,  more  or 
less  itching,  and  occasionally  pain.  On  examination  there  is  seen  a 
slight  serous  discharge,  and  the  meatus  contains  yellowi.sh  or 
blackish  flakes,  on  removal  of  which  the  skin  beneath  is  found  to 
be  reddened  and  occasionally  bleeding.  Microscopical  examination 
of  the  flakes  at  once  reveals  the  parasitic  natm'e  of  the  disease. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  frequently  springing  with  a  waim 
solution  of  perchloride  of  mercmy  (1  in  1000),  or  chlorinated  lime 
(gr.  ij.  ad  f^j.),  or  hyposulphite  of  soda  (gi'.  iv.  ad  f^j.),  and,  when 
the  meatus  is  thoroughly  fr-eed  fr’om  the  flakes,  instifling 
alcohol. 

Adral  exostoses  may  roughly  be  divided  into  the  spongy  and 
the  ivory. 

(a)  The  Spongy  are  single  and  generally  pedunculated,  are  most 
commonly  found  at  the  junction  of  the  cartilaginous  and  bony 
meatus,  are  rapid  in  growth,  follow  suppm-ation  of  the  middle  ear, 
and  are  fr-equently  the  result  of  ossification  of  granulations.  Treat¬ 
ment. — They  can  generally  be  removed  by  seizing  them  with  a  pair 
of  forceps  and  breaking  them  ofl. 

[h)  The  Ivory  exostoses  or  rather  hyperostoses  may  be  single,  but 
are  more  often  multiple.  They  vary  from  ridge-like  elevations  to 
rounded  tumom's  with  broad  bases ;  they  are  found  near  the  orifice 
of  the  meatus,  more  or  less  blocking  up  the  canal,  and  grow  slowly. 
,S'sq)hilis,  gout,  in-itation  of  the  meatus,  and  sea-bathing  are  said 
to  be  the  exciting  causes.  Treatment. — They  should  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  imless  they  cause  deafness  by  completely  closing  the 
meatus,  except  in  those  rare  cases  where  they  are  associated  with 
discharge.  In  such  cases,  as  they  greatly  lessen  the  limien  of  the 
canal  they  should  be  removed  to  avoid  the  risk  of  pent-up  matter. 
When  their  removal  is  necessary,  this  should  be.  done  by  means  of 
a  chisel  and  hammer,  or  the  dental  di-ill. 

III.  Diseases  of  the  middle  ear  : — Acute  catarrh  may  be 
started  by  any  condition  which  jiroduces  acute  naso-pharjmgeal 
catan’h,  such  as  a  severe  cold,  the  exanthemata,  &c.  It  may  also 
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be  caused  by  sea-bathing,  or  by  the  use  of  the  nasal  douche. 
{Symptoms.— The  attack  begins  by  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  head, 
followed  by  pain,  which  varies  in  character  from  a  dull  aching  to  a 
severe  throbbing  or  stabbing ;  there  is  more  or  less  deafness  and 
sometimes  tinnitus,  and  even  giddiness,  and  in  severe  cases  febrile 
distm-bance.  On  examination,  the  membrane  shows  at  first  but 
little  change  beyond  a  slight  loss  of  lustre,  and  the  presence  of  a 
fine  streak  of  red  along  the  posterior  edge  of  the  maUeus-handle. 
In  severe  cases,  the  posterior  segment  of  the  membrane  and  the 
adjacent  meatus  are  red,  and  this  redness  may  spread  over  the 
entii'e  membrane  till  the  outline  of  the  malleus-handle  is  lost. 
Ye.sicles  and  even  small  abscesses  may  form  on  its  surface.  Later 
the  eiiidermis  is  loosened  in  wliite  flakes,  and  finally  the  membrane 
distinctly  bulges,  when  the  effusion  of  fluid  is  great.  The  Eustachian 
tube  is  closed  by  swelling  of  its  lining  membrane.  After  some 
days,  vai'ying  with  the  severity  of  the  inflammation,  resolution 
begins,  or  the  fluid  (mucus  or  pus)  bui’sts  through  the  membrane, 
and  is  discharged  into  the  meatus.  Treatment. — The  patient 
should  be  confined  to  the  house,  or  even  to  his  bed,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  attack.  An  aperient  should  be  at  once  given, 
and  an  astiingent  gargle.  If  the  pain  is  severe,  a  leech  or  two 
should  he  applied  to  the  tragus.  Gold  compresses  should  as  a  rule 
be  avoided,  but  hot  fomentations  are  grateful  to  the  patient  and 
generally  useful.  The  ear  may  also  be  gently  syringed  with  warm 
water.  If  there  be  distinct  bulging  the  membrane  should  be  in¬ 
cised,  especially  if  the  pain  persists.  If  there  be  any  tenderness 
over  the  mastoid,  this  should  also  be  leeched.  After  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  has  subsided,  the  tympanum  should  be  inflated  daily 
by  means  of  the  air-douche,  and  if  the  discharge  continues,  the  ear 
syringed  with  a  warm  solution  of  boracic  acid  (1 — 40),  night  and 
morning,  and  a  lotion  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (gr.  v.  ad  f^j.),  or  equal 
parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  water  instilled ;  or  after  syringing  with 
warm  water  and  drying  the  meatus  with  absorbent  wool,  powdered 
boracic  acid  may  be  blown  in.  If  the  catarrh  is  non-pm-rrlent  the 
membrane  is  rarely  perforated ;  and  even  if  perforation  occurs,  the 
aperture  speedily  heals  after  the  escape  of  the  fluid.  Inflation  by 
means  of  PoHtzer’s  bag  should  be  continued  with  decreasing  fre¬ 
quency  till  the  hearing  is  restored. 

Chronic  purulent  catarrh  (popularly  called  Otorrlma)  fol¬ 
lows  the  acute  form  of  disease.  After  freeing  the  ear  from  dis¬ 
charge,  the  membrane  appears  thickened,  yellowish  from  the 
presence  of  sodden  epithelium,  or  if  this  has  been  removed,  reddish 
in  hrie.  In  some  part  of  it  a  perforation  can  usually  bo  detected 
varying  in  size,  the  margins  granular  or  clean  cut.  If  lai'ge,  the 
fining  membrane  of  the  tympanum  can  also  be  seen,  varying  irr 
colom-  from  pale  pb'k  to  dark  red,  according  to  the  degr’ee  of  in- 
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flammation  present.  When  very  small  and  situated  anteiiorly 
the  perforation  sometimes  cannot  he  seen,  but  its  existence 
can  he  proved  by  inflating  the  tjunpaniun  and  listening  with 
the  diagnostic  tube.  The  amount  of  deafness  present  in 
chi-onic  piu'ulent  catarrh  varies  greatly.  There  is  rarely 
tinnitus,  hut  giddiness  is  far  from  uncommon.  It  is  in  this  fonn 
of  disease  that  patients  are  specially  liable  to  the  complications 
which  will  be  considered  later.  Treatment. — After  attention  to  the 
general  health,  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  gi-eat 
cleanhness.  If  a  quantity  of  half-dried  secretion  mixed  with 
epithelial  dehris  be  found  in  the  meatus,  this  .should  first  be  removed 
by  the  instillation  of  warm  bicarbonate  of  soda  (gr.  x.  ad  f^j.)  for 
several  nights,  and  then  thoroughly  syringing  the  ear.  Next  let 
the  ear  be  sjuinged  with  warm  boracic  acid  night  and  morning,  and 
after  di-ying  the  meatus  blow  in  powdered  boracic  acid.  If  this 
treatment  be  imsuccessful,  then  try  an  alcoholic  solution  of  boracic 


Fig.  216. — Forceps  for  inserting  artificial  drum. 
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Fig.  217. — Toynbee’s  artifieial  drum. 

acid ;  or  if  this  causes  pain,  the  solution  may  at  first  ^  be  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Or  sulphate  of  sine  (gr.  x. 
ad  f5j.),  or  acetate  of  lead  (gi-.  iij.  ad  f^j.)  may  be  tried. 

If  the  perforation  be  largo  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tympanrun  much  swollen  it  should  bo  touched  with  solid  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  a  satui'ated  solution  of  chromic  acid.  Often  when 
the  discharge  has  ceased,  the  membrane  remains  perforated, 
and  there  is  considerable  deafness.  In  such  cases  the  hearing 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  means  of  an  arti fiend  mem- 

Without  here  discussing  how  the  artificial  membrane  acts,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  there  are  two  kinds,  known  as  Yeai'sley’s  and 
Toynbee’s.  1.  Frars/ey’s  consists  of  a  piece  of  moistened  cofron- 
wool,  rolled  into  an  elongated  plug,  and  applied  with  ^  pair  of 
forceps  specially  designed  for  the  pm-pose  (Fig.  216)._  2.  Toynbees 
consists  (Fig.  217)  of  a  disk  of  soft  india-rubber  with  a  piece  of 
silvei’  wire  attached  to  the  centre.  The  former  has  the  advantage  of 
being  less  irritating  to  the  ear,  and  can  be  moistened  with  mecbcated 
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fluids,  should  any  discharge  stiU  persist,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  more  difficult  to  apply.  Toynbee’s  is  easily  applied,  but  it 
is  more  mitating  to  the  ear.  There  are  various  modifications  of 
Toynbee’s,  the  best  being  Gruber’s.  It  is  impossible  to  teU  in  any 
given  case  whether  the  artificial  drum  will  succeed ;  this  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  trial.  When  successful  the  artificial  dimm  should 
only  be  worn  at  fii'st  for  a  few  hours.  The  length  of  time  should 
gradually  be  increased  as  the  ear  becomes  accustomed  to  its  pre¬ 
sence.  It  should  always  be  removed  at  night. 

Amiious  complications  may  arise  in  the  coui’se  of  chronic  purulent 
catarrh.  These  are  1,  polypi;  2,  mastoid  disease;  3,  caries  arrd 
necrosis ;  4,  merringitis  and  intracranial  suppruntion ;  and  5, 
jrhlebitis  and  septictemia. 

(1.)  Polypi  may  grow  from  the  tympanic  membrane,  the  meatus, 
or  the  tj'mpanic  cavity.  Those  growing  from  the  meatus  are  not 
true  polypi ;  hut  for  brevity  they  will  be  all  classed  under  the  name 
of  polypi.  They  vary  much  in 
size,  being  sometimes  not  larger 
than  a  mustard  seed,  at  other 
times  large  enough  to  jiroject 
beyond  the  external  orifice  of 
the  meatus.  They  are  usually 
bright  red  in  coloiu’,  but  may  be 
pale  pink,  and  when  very  large 
greyish  yellow.  They  bleed  more 
or  less  readily  when  touched. 

The  diagnosis  is  easily  made, 
hut  care  mrrst  be  taken  not  to  mistake  a  swollen  and  vas- 
cirlar  membrane  for  a  polypirs.  In  case  of  doubt  the  mobility 
of  the  latter,  when  touched  with  a  probe,  will  settle  the  point. 
Treatment.— PolYpi  growing  from  the  tympanic  membrane  shorrld 
be  destroyed  with  a  saturated  solrrtion  of  chromic  acid  or  perchloride 
of  iron  applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  twisted  round 
a  fine  pair  of  forceps  (Pig.  215).  When  the  growth  springs  from 
the  meatus,  arrd  is  not  too  far  in,  it  can  easily  be  pinched  off 
with  a  pair  of  aural  forceps ;  wheir  deeper  in,  it  can  be  scraped  off 
with  a  small  sharir  spoon.  Those  of  larger  size,  especially  when 
arising  in  the  tj'mpanic  cavity,  should  be  removed  by  the  snare 
(Fig.  218).  n  the  gr^owth  be  of  large  size,  of  long  duration,  and 
firnr  in  strrrctui-e,  it  is  most  easily  removed  by  seizing  it  with  a 
pair  of  dressing- forceps,  and  slowly  twisting  it  round  on  its  own  axis. 
Care  must  he  taken  to  fix  the  patient’s  head  in -order  to  avoid  sudden 
movement  on  hrs  part.  However  removed,  the  root  of  the  polypus 
must  be  touched  with  a  saturated  solution  of  chromic  acid  or  per¬ 
chloride  of  ii’on  till  it  is  quite  destroyed.  Druing  the  time  occrrpied 
rn  destroyrng  the  root,  the  ear  must  bo  sjuinged  twice  a  day  with 
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■waim  water,  and  alcoliol  di'opped  into  the  meatus  and  retained  there 
some  minutes. 

(2.)  Mastoid  disease. — Not  unfrequently  inflammation  of  the 
tympanum  .spreads  to  the  mastoid  cells,  especially  to  the  large 
irregular  cell  [mastoid  antrum)  situated  just  behind  and  slightly 
above  the  external  auditory  meatus.  The  sy  mptoms  are  deep-seated 
pain,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  when  the  periosteum  is  involved, 
redness  and  swelling;  and  the  ear  projects  more  or  less  unduly 
from  the  side  of  the  head.  In  many  cases  after  a  while,  there  is 
fluctuation,  and  on  opening  the  abscess,  the  bone  beneath  is  felt 
to  be  bare.  Sometimes  there  is  a  fistulous  opening  communicating 
with  the  mastoid  cells.  If  the  abscess  is  not  opened,  the  matter 
may  bun'ow  downwards  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid,  or  back¬ 
wards  beneath  the  muscles  attached  to  the  occiput.  In 
severe  cases  there  may  be  signs  of  cerebral  mitation.  Some¬ 
times  the  signs  are  very  obsciu-e,  there  being  little  indication  of 
the  mischief  beyond  deep-seated  pain,  tenderness  on  making  fiim 
pressm'e,  and  some  fever.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  inflanunation 
is  apt  to  spread  to  the  ci'anial  cavity.  Occasionally  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  products  ossify,  and  convert  the  mastoid  cells  into  solid  bone. 
Treatment. — In  the  early  stages  apply  hot  fomentations  and  leeches, 
and  as  soon  as  fluctuation  can  bo  detected,  make  a  free  incision 
into  the  swelling,  and  encourage  the  discharge  from  the  tympaniun 
by  frequent  syringing  with  warm  water.  In  obscure  cases,  if 
the  pain  persists,  and  the  temperatuiu  keeps  above  the  normal, 
trephine  the  mastoid  cells  or  open  the  cells  and  antrum  by  means  of 
a  mallet  and  chisel.  There  is  little  danger  in  ti'ephining  the  mastoid 
cells,  if  care  be  taken  to  avoid  wounding  the  lateral  sinus. 

(3.)  Games  and  necrosis. — The  parts  of  the  temporal  bone 
most  frequently  attacked  are,  the  mastoid  process,  the  posterior 
waU  of  the  meatus,  and  the  roof  of  the  tjunpanic  cavity.  It  is 
generally  easy  to  make  a  diagnosis,  but  when  the  deeper  parts  ai'e 
affected  it  may  not  be  possible  to  do  so  with  certainty.  The  points 
that  will  help  the  sm'geon  are,  facial  palsy,  the  persistence^  of 
offensive  discharge  in  spite  of  cleanbness,  and  granulations  resisting 
all  attempts  at  destruction.  Even  then  it  may  be  necessary  to  put 
the  patient  under  an  anaasthetic,  and  carefuUy  examine  with  a 
probe.  Treatment.— li  the  diseased  bone  can  be  reached  without 
fru’ther  injuring  the  hearing,  it  should  be  freely  scraped  or  removed. 

(4.)  Meningitis  and  intracranial  suppuration. — Although 
meningitis  may  supervene  in  the  coui’se  of  acute  piu’ulent  catanli 
of  the  middle  ear,  it  is  generally  in  the  com-se  of  the  chronic  disease 
that  it  arises.  Intracranial  suppuration  may  occui’  between  the 
dm’a  mater  and  the  bone — subdural  abscess — or  in  the  cerebrum  oi 
cerebellum.  Subdural  abscess  is  generally  found  on  the  roof  of 
the  tympanum  or  on  tlie  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone 
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cerebral  abscess  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  middle  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe ;  cerebellar  abscess  in  the  anteidor  part  of  the  lateral  lobe.  If 
in  the  coui-se  of  chronic  suppuration,  headache,  rigors,  and  a  rise  of 
temjierature  supervene,  we  may  strongly  suspect  intracranial  mis¬ 
chief,  and  if  in  addition  there  is  photophobia,  sluggish  pupils,  and 
ojitic  neuritis,  the  diagnosis  is  all  but  certain.  Treatment.  If  the 
symptoms  point  to  the  probability  of  intracranial  abscess  the  skull 
should  be  trephined,  and  an  attempt  made  to  reach  the  pus. 

The  position  of  the  -trephine  openings  to  reach  matter  are  the 
following : — (n)  to  reach  the  mastoid  antrum  the  centre  of  the 
trephine  opening  should  be  4  inch  behind,  and  ^  inch  above  the 
centre  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  ;  (h)  to  expose  the  anterior 
sm-face  of  the  peti'ous  bone,  and  roof  of  the  tympanum,  the  centre 
of  the  opening  should  be  ^  inch  above  the  middle  of  the  meatus ; 
(c)  to  expose  the  lateral  sinus,  the  opening  should  be  1^  inch 
behind,  and  j  inch  above  the  middle  of  the  meatus ;  [d)  to  reach  a 
temporo-sphenoidal  abscess,  trephine  Ij  inch  behind,  and  inch 
above  the  meatus ;  (e)  to  reach  a  cerebellar  abscess,  trephine  1  j 
inch  behind,  and  j  inch  below  the  middle  of  the  meatus.  Use  a 
half-inch  trephine,  and  afterwards  enlarge  the  opening  when 
necessarj"  with  chisel,  gouge,  forceps,  &c. 

(5.)  Phlebitis  and  SEPTiCiEMiA. — Phlebitis  of  the  lateral  sinus 
may  supervene  in  the  course  of  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear, 
especially  when  there  is  cailes  of  some  part  of  the  tympanic  walls. 
When  followed  by  septic  poisoning,  the  sjunptoms  are  headache, 
vomiting,  and  rigors,  with  great  rise  of  temperatui-e,  sweating  and 
tenderness  over  the  mastoid,  and  in  the  course  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein.  There  is  also  frequently  pain  on  making  firm 
pressure  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  processes,  and, 
occasionally,  local  oedema,  and  sometimes  optic  nemitis. 

Treatment. — Trephine  the  mastoid,  and  if  the  sinus  be  found 
plugged,  ligatme  the  internal  jugular  vein  in  two  places,  and 
divide  it  between  the  ligatures.  Now  lay  open  the  lateral  sinus, 
and,  removing  the  clot,  thoroughly  wash  out  the  sinus  with  a  weak 
solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury.  If  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
lateral  sinus  is  jilugged  or  not,  a  fine  trocar  and  cannula  may  fin’st 
be  inserted  into  it. 

Chronic  non-phrulent  catarrh. — By  far  the  largest  iiropor- 
tion  of  cases  of  deafness  met  with  are  due  to  chi’onic  catan'h.  So 
many  pathological  conditions  are  included  under  this  heading,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  very  general  outline  of  the 
symptoms.  The  affection  may  result  from  an  acute  attack,  but 
more  generally  is  a  chronic  affection  from  the  very  first.  Ilerccbty, 
8jq)hilis,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  gestation,  are  predisposing,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases,  exciting  causes.  Large  doses  of  quinine, 
long  continued,  may  also  be  an  exciting  cause.  The  disease  at  first 
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progresses  so  insidiously,  as  often  to  remain  unsuspected  for  some 
time.  In  many  cases,  tinnitus  is  the  first  and  perhaps  for  a  time 
the  only  sjauptom.  More  often,  however,  the  earliest  sjunptom  is 
slight  difficulty  of  hearing  general  conversation ;  later  there  is 
tinnitns,  at  first  intermittent,  afterwards  persistent.  G-radually  the 
deafness  increases  till  it  becomes  marked.  This  deafness  varies 
greatly  with  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  patient's  general 
health.  There  is  rarely  pain,  and  wheir  present,  it  is  transient, 
and  never  severe.  There  is  often  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  head, 
and  a  feeling  as  if  the  cars  wore  stopped  with  cotton-wool.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  gidffiness,  and  some  iiaticnts  hear  perfectly  in  a 
vihmifiig  noise,  as  for  instance  in  a  railway  carriage.  On  inspec¬ 
tion,  the  meatus  is  dr}'^  and  shining ;  and  occasionally  it  contains 
impacted  cerrrmen,  the  removal  of  which,  however,  causes  no 
improvement  in  hearing.  The  membrane  varies  greatly  in  appear¬ 
ance.  At  times  it  is  nonnal,  oftener  more  or  less  opaqne ;  rarely 
is  there  any  sign  of  congestion.  The  anterior  segment  may  be 
retracted,  the  handle  of  the  malleus  being  sharply  defined,  or  the 
entire  membrane  may  be  cupped,  and  the  handle  drawn  inwai’ds 
and  backwards.  Opacities,  calcareous  deposits,  and  thinned  spots 
are  often  seen.  The  cone  of  light  may  bo  altered  m  diiection,  may 
be  broken  into  points,  or  may  disapxtear.  Ehinoscopic  examination 
may  show  the  naso-pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  swollen,  con¬ 
gested,  and  granular,  or  pale  and  dry.  Adenoid  vegetations  Dip-y 
be  present.  The  Eustachian  orifice  may  be  obliterated  by  cicatricial 
bands,  or  variously  distorted.  Inflation  may  prove  the  canal 
patent,  or  more  or  less  obstructed.  If  the  labjuinth  be  not  sen- 
ously  involved,  the  tuning-fork  is  heard  lender  in  the  affected  ear. 
Treatment.— The  nasal  cavity  and  pharynx  shoidd  be  exanuned 
and  as  far  as  possible  restored  to  a  healthy  condition  (see  diseases 
of  nose  and  pharynx).  The  patency  of  the  Eustachian  tube  must 
be  restored,  if  possible,  by  means  of  the  air-douche,  catheter,  or 
electric  bougie.  The  nostrils  should  be  syringed  through  with 
warm  sahne  solutions,  and  astringent  gargles  when  necepaiy 
should  be  given,  or  the  throat  painted  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
chloride  of  zinc  or  glycerine  of  tannin.  If  these  means  fail,  the 
chloride  of  ammonium  inhaler  may  be  tried,  or  medicated  fluids 
may  be  injected  into  the  tympanum,  such  as  bicarbonate  of  potash 
iodide  of  potassium,  vapoim  of  iodine,  or  pilocarpme,  although  I 
cannot  say  I  have  observed  much  benefit  fi-om  their  use.  borne 
Sui’geons  recommend,  in  obstinate  cases,  perforating  the  membrane, 
and  dividing  the  tensor  tjunpani,  the  posterior  fold,  or  the  antenor 

ligament  of  the  malleus.  ^  i  i  j  t 

IV  Diseases  of  the  internal  ear. — Om-  knowledge  of 

diseases  of  the  internal  ear  is  stiff  so  imperfect,  and  oim  moans  of 
treatment  so  inadequate,  that  this  part  of  the  subject  need  not  be 
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discussed  at  any  great  length.  Diseases  of  the  internal  ear, 
although  often  primary,  are  more  frequently  secondary  to  diseases 
of  the  middle  ear.  The  causes  are  :—l.  General  diseases  of  the 
system,  especially  the  zymotic  diseases,  such  as  scarlet-fever, 
measles,  mumps,  typhus,  diphtheria,  &c. ;  also  anmmia,  lactation, 
and  especially  syphilis.  2.  Extension  from  the  middle  ear,  either 
dh’ectly  or  indirectly  by  causing  reflex  vaso-motor  changes  in  the 
lahjTiath.  3.  Intracranial  mischief,  such  as  aneurysm  of  the 
basilar  arteiy,  meningitis,  abscess  or  tumours.  4.  Sudden  loud 
noises,  such  as  heavy  artillery  firing.  5.  Great  emotion ;  and  (3. 
Continued  use  of  lai’ge  doses  of  quinine.  The  chief  looints  of 
diagnostic  value  are : — 1.  The  vibrating  tuning-fork  placed  on  the 
middle  hne  of  the  head  is  heard  less  dtstinclly  with  the  deaf  ear,  or 
if  both  ears  be  affected,  it  is  not  heard  at  all  or  veiy  indistinctly. 

2.  The  tuning-fork  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  heard  through  the 
cranial  bones,  can  still  be  heard  when  placed  opposite  the  meatus. 

3.  The  tuning-fork  when  it  has  ceased  to  he  heard  by  the  patient, 
can  .stdl  he  heard  by  the  Sui'geon.  4.  The  patient  hears  the  tick 
of  the  watch  proportionately  better  than  speech.  5.  There  is 
generally  nausea  or  vomiting,  giddiness,  and  always  tinnitus. 
None  of  these  signs  and  sjunptoms  when  taken  separately  are  of 
much  value,  hut  when  taken  together,  they  are  strong  presumptive 
evidence  of  mischief  in  the  intenial  ear. 

MeniEre’s  disease  is  a  sudden  haemorrhagic  effusion  into  the 
labjuinth.  The  symptoms  are  very  marked.  The  patient,  whose 
hearing  was  more  or  less  perfect  before  the  attack,  is  suddenly 
seized  with  intense  tinnitus  and  giddiness,  often  so  great  as  to 
cause  him  to  fall.  The  giddiness  is  followed  by  nausea  or  actual 
vomiting,  faintness,  and  cold  sweats.  On  recovering  somewhat, 
he  finds  he  is  deaf  with  one  ear.  The  giddiness  sooner  or  later 
passes  off,  hut  the  tinnitus  and  deafness  persist.  If  the  deafness 
is  absolute,  the  tinnitus  may  eventually  disappear.  Treatment, — 
Quinine,  bromide  of  potassium,  subcutaneous  injections  of  pilo¬ 
carpine,  and  electilcity  are  recommended;  but  aU  treatment 
directed  towards  restoring  the  hearing  is  generally  useless. 

Auditory  vertigo  is  characterized  “  by  a  sensation  of  motion, 
referred  by  the  patient  either  to  himself,  or  to  siurounding  objects, 
which  seem  to  revolve  in  certam  defined  planes”  (McBride).  The 
attacks  are  generally  paroxysmal,  but  often  there  is  more  or  less 
constant  giddiness,  with  occasional  exacerbations.  As  may  he 
seen  above,  auditory  vertigo  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  Meniere’s 
disease,  but  many  causes  may  give  rise  to  the  symptom,  such  as 
(a)  increased  pressure  on  the  secondary  membranes  of  the  tjun- 
panum  induced  by  accumulations  of  wax  in  the  meatus,  forcible 
sjTinging,  or  retraction  of  the  membrana  tympani  due  to  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Eustachian  tube ;  {h)  fluid  accumidations  in  the 
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tympanic  cavity;  (c)  vascular  and  nervous  changes,  or  effusion 
and  secondary  fonnations  in  the  labyrinth  itself ;  (d)  intra-cranial 
lesions;  (e)  dyspepsia,  and  (/)  such  drugs  as  quinine  and  salicin. 
Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  in  finding  the  cause,  it  possible, 
and  attempting  to  remove  it.  When  this  is  impossible,  large  doses 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  alone  or  combined  with  hydi'obromic  acid, 
win  be  foimd  most  efficacious.  Next,  quinine  in  large  doses,  but 
this  must  be  carefully  watched ;  and  lastly,  the  use  of  the  continuous 
ciu-rent  of  electricity. 

Tinnitus  aurium  arises  under  most  varied  conditions.  The 
soimds  complained  of  are  very  numerous,  but  may  be  divided  into 
ringing,  rushing,  bubbling,  and  pulsating  sounds.  Any  abnormal 
condition  of  the  auditory  apparatus  will  produce  it,  such  as — 1, 
accumulations  of  wax  pressing  on  the  drum-membrane;  2,  in¬ 
creased  intra-labyrinthine  tension,  from  undue  pressui-e  on  the 
fenestroe  (either  by  fluid  in  the  tympanum,  or  retraction  of  the 
membraua  tympani  through  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube) ; 
or  lastly,  hyperremia  of,  or  pathological  change  in,  the  labyrinth. 
But  in  addition  to  these  local  causes  tinnitus  may  be  produced  by 
causes  acting  at  a  distance,  such  as  ansemia,  chlorosis,  pulsating 
exophthalmos,  aneurysm  of  the  vertebral  artery,  cerebral  disease, 
large  doses  of  quinine,  or  salicin.  Treatment. — In  every  case  it  is 
important,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  whether  the  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  some  derangement  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  or  elsewhere.  If 
the  cause  be  local,  it  is  generally  possible  to  relieve  or  cur-e  the 
tinnitus  by  cm'ing  the  local  affection.  If  the  tinnitus  depends  on 
general  amemia,  some  form  of  iron,  with  a  generous  diet  and  the 
addition  of  stimulants  may  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  If  there 
be  hjyer’Besthesia  of  the  nervous  system,  the  bromides  are  indicated, 
with  the  addition  of  hydrobromic  acid,  if  the  singing  is  of  a  pulsat¬ 
ing  character.  Tinnitus  frequently  occm’s  in  patients  of  a  rheu¬ 
matic  diathesis,  and  in  such,  anti-rheumatic  troatment  is,  of  cour-se, 
indicated.  Other  remedies  failing,  the  Surgeon,  empirically,  may 
try  chloride  of  ammonium,  nitrite  of  soda,  and  lastly,  the  continuous 
cuirent  of  electricity. 


DISEASES  OE  THE  EYE. 

By  Waltee  H.  Jessoe,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Oiditlialmic  Surgeon  to  St. 

Bartliolouiew’s  Hospital. 

rilYSlCAL  EXAMINATION  OE  THE  EYE.— Eor  the  completo  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  eye  it  is  necessarj’'  that  it  should  be 
examined ' — (1)  by  the  unaided  eye  or  by  focal  illummation  ,  (2)  by 
the  ojdithalmoscopo ;  (<5)  for  acuteness  of  vision,  fields  of  vision, 
colouivsense,  and  tension.  In  all  cases  where  practicable  each  observa¬ 
tion  on  the  one  eye  should  be  repeated  on  the  other  for  comparison. 
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(1.)  Seating  the  patient  in  front  of  a  window,  or  in  a  dark  room 
with  the  lamp  to  the  left  and  about  two  feet  in  front  of  him,  direct 
and  concentrate  the  light  on  his  eye  by  a  biconvex  lens  of  about  2^ 
inches  focal  length  (^focal  illumination^.  First  look  at  the  lids,  and 
tell  him  to  open  and  shut  them ;  then,  with  the  lids  open,  to 
execute  the  various  complete  in,  out,  down  and  up  movements  of 
the  eye  to  test  the  extrinsic  ocular  muscles.  Along  the  edges  of 
the  lids  look  for  the  puncta  which  ought  to  be  applied  close  to  the 
ocular  conjtmctiva.  Press  near  the  inner  canthus  over  the 
lachrymal  sac  to  see  if  any  discharge  passes  through  the  puncta. 
Evert  the  upper  lid  to  examine  its  conjunctival  surface  by  directing 
the  patient  to  look  down  to  the  ground,  lajdng  a  probe  horizontally 
on  the  external  surface  of  the  lid  and  then  taking  hold  of  the  lashes 
turn  the  lid  over  the  probe.  Pull  down  the  lower  lid  to  examirre 
its  conjrmctival  surface. 

The  ocular  conjrmctiva  shorrld  be  transparent-looking  and  a  few 
small  vessels  should  be  seen  through  it  perforating  the  white  or 
bluish  sclerotic.  Just  external  to  the  inner  canthus  is  a  small 
greyish-red  projection,  the  caruncle,  and  extending  from  it  a  pinkish 
fold,  the  plica  semilunaris. 

The  vessels  seen  in  inflammations  of  the  eye  may  be  divided  into 
the  following: — 1.  The  posterior  conjunctival.  These  are  generally 
brack-red  in  colour,  tortuous,  moveable  with  the  conjunctiva,  and 
disappear  on  pressure.  2.  The  sub-conjunctival  are  branches  or 
radicles  of  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels  and  are  divided  mto  the 
perforating  and  the  episcleral.  The  perforating  arteries  stop  aborrt 
i  inch  from  the  comeal  margin,  and  are  well  seen  in  glaucoma ;  the 
episcleral  arteries  form  a  pink  zone  of  straight  parallel  vessels  [cir- 
cumcorneal  zone)  not  disappearing  on  irressure,  and  are  well  marked 
in  iritis  and  keratitis ;  the  episcleral  veins  are  dark,  dusky-looking, 
often  in  limited  patches,  and  are  found  in  cyclitis,  scleritis,  glaucoma, 
&c.  3.  The  anterior  conjunctival  vessels  are  superficial  brarrches  of 

the  anterior  ciliary.  They  are  bright  red  in  colour,  found  near  the 
corneal  margin,  and  indicate  superficial  corneal  mischief. 

Next  examine  the  cornea,  the  depth  and  contents  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  the  iris  as  to  its  colom’,  polish  and  puj)illary 
aperture. 

The  normal  pupd  is  from  3'5  to  5  mm.  in  diameter,  circular, 
regular,  slightly  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and 
equal  to  and  varying  with  its  fellow  rmder  different  degrees  of 
illrrmination.  The  pupil  should  contract  i — on  light  being  thrown 
into  the  same  eye  {direct  light  reflex),  on  light  being  thr-own  into 
the  o^rposite  eye  {consensual  light  reflex),  and  on  accommodation  or 
on  the  convergent  movements  of  the  eye  associated  with  accommo¬ 
dation  {acco’inmodatiou  reflex).  It  should  dilate  on  one  or  both  eyes 
being  shaded,  and  also  on  stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve  {sensory 
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reflex?).  Atropine,  and  liom atropine,  produce  a  dilated  pnpil 
(niydj’icts/s)  inactive  to  any  of  tlie  reflexes;  cocaine  causes  mydriasis, 
but  tlie  pupil  still  acts  to  tlie  contraction  reflexes ;  and  eseiine, 
pilo-carpine,  produce  a  contracted  pupil  {mioste)  always  dilating 
slightly  on  shading  or  on  relaxation  of  accommodation.  The  pupil  ^ 
mfluenced  by  the  blood  supply,  and  if  there  is  congestion  of  the  iris 
it  is  contracted  [congestion  miosis), 

(2.)  Examination  with  the  ophtludmoscope. — The  ophthalmoscope 
in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  a  silvered  glass  concave  mirror  of 
about  20  centimetres  focal  length,  with  a  central  apertm’e  [sight  hole) 
of  3  millimetres  diameter,  fitted  on  a  suitable  handle.  If  required  for 
estimating  refraction,  lenses  are  arranged  to  pass  behind  the  sight 
hole.  The  methods  of  using  it  are  divided  into  (a),  d/rerf  and  (6), 
indirect,  and  are  much  easier  with  a  dilated  pupil ;  lor  this  object 
homatropinc  or  hoinatropine  and  cocaine  should  be  used  if  possible. 
[a).  To  use  the  direct  method  the  patient  shordd  be  sittmg  with  the 
light  at  fh'st  jnst  above  and  behind  the  head,  the  ohseiwer  being 
about  foiu'  feet  away.  Thi'ow  the  reflection  of  the  light  fi'om  the 
ophthalmoscope-mii'i'or  tlu'ough  the  pupil,  and  observe  through  the 
sight  hole  the  pupillary  area  as  a  red  coloiu-  [red  reflex).  On  now 
slowly  rotating  the  mirror  horizontally  and  vertically  a  shadow  is 
seen  'if  the  refi-action  is  abnormal  (ametroinc),  and  this  shadow 
moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the  mirror  in  myopia,  and  ui  the 
opposite  dii-ection  in  hyiiermetropia  and  in  myopia  of  less  than  one 
dioptre.  [Eetinoscojnj.)  Approaching  closer  to  the  patient  examine 
the  media,  and  observe  if  any  objects  other  than  retinal  vessels  and 
the  optic  disk  are  seen.  If  so,  on  telling  the  patient  to  move  his 
eye  in  different  dii-ections,  these  objects,  which  are  usuaUy  of  a 
dark  colour,  will  float  about  if  they  are  in  the  vitreous.  The  lamp 
should  next  be  moved  on  a  level  with  the  patient’s  head  and  on  the 
same  side  as  the  eye  under  examination.  On  now  brmgmg  the 
ophthalmoscope  to  about  2  niches  from  the  patient’s  cornea,  and  at 
the  same  time  relaxing  yoim  own  accommodation  and  teUing  him  o 
look  into  the  far  distance  and  to  move  his  eye  about  as  you  direct, 
inspect  the  details  of  the  fundus.  If  the  patient  has  an  eiTor  of  re¬ 
fraction  it  is  necessary  to  correct  it  by  a  siutable  _  lens  belniid  the 
sight  hole.  Now  place  a  lens  of  nine  dioptres  behind  the  sight  hole 
to  investigate  the  vitreous  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  lens,  am 
one  of  twenty  dioptres  to  see  the  cornea,  anterior  chamber,  ins  and 

anterior  part  of  the  lens.  .  ,  i  •  a 

(b)  The  indirect  method  is  perhaps  easier  to  a  beginner  and  oi\cs 
an  extensive  and  rapid  view  of  the  fundus,  but  is  fot  so  accurate  as 
to  minute  details.  At  a  distance  of  18  inches  look  thiou^h  t 
sight  hole,  yoiu-  right  eye  at  the  patient’s  right  eye  and  vue  versa 
teflingliim  to  look  into  the  far  distance  (to  relax  his  accommodt  - 
tion)  fn  the  same  dii’cction  as  the  fingers  holding  the  ophthalmoscope 
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if  the  disk  is  to  be  examined,  or  at  the  sight  bole  if  tbe  j^ellow  spot 
region  is  to  be  investigated.  After  obtammg  tbe  I’ei  reflex,  bold  a 
lens  of  about  bicbes  focal  length  between  you  and  tbe  patient  and 
at  about  2^  bicbes  from  tbe  patient’s  eye ;  an  inverted  view  of  tbe 

fundus  will  be  tbus  obtained.  i 

Tbe  following  are  tbe  chief  detabs  to  be  observed  in  tbe  nomai 
fundus.  Tbe  optic  disk  is  greyisb-pink,  lighter  than  the  rest  oi  tbe 
fundus,  and  nearly  cb’cular  in  shape;  its  centre  is  sometimes 
stippled  crihrosa),  and  often  depi'esseh  { physiological  cwp) 

with  the  retinal  vessels  (bpping  into  it.  Tbe  peripboi’y  of  the  disk 
is  nsiially  bgbter  in  colour  {schral  ring)  and  often  bordered  in  part 
by  pit^ment.  Occasionally  an  opaque  white  striated  patch,  racbating 
bom  the  edge  of  tbe  disk,  is  seen  with  its  margin  gi-adually  tbmning 
out  (opaque  nerve  fibres).  Tbe  rest  of  tbe  fundus  is  bright  red,  with 
tbe  retinal  vessels  on  it ;  sometimes  the  choroidal  vessels  may  be 
seen  plabily  as  a  network  and  of  a  lighter  coloiu-  than  the  retmal 
vessels.  At  tbe  yeUow  spot  tbe  choroidal  red  is  generally  deeper  m 
colour  and  there  are  no  blood-vessels.  Tbe  retinal  arteries  are  as  a 
rule  smaUer  and  bgbter  in  colour  than  the  veins ;  both  usually 
divide  at  a  short  cbstancc  from  the  disk  into  superior  and  infeiioi 
temporal  and  nasal  branches.  Tbe  retinal  veins  can  often  be  seen 
to  pulsate  even  in  health,  and  by  pressing  on  tbe  eyebaU  with  tbe 
finger  the  arteries  can  generaUy  be  made  to  pulsate. 

(3.)  Acuteness  of  vision.— fineheids  test-types  are  those  usually 
employed  for  testing  vision,  and  are  constructed  so  as  to  be  seen 
under  tbe  smallest  visual  angle  (o  minutes).  Place  tbe  patient  at  6 
metres  from  tbe  ebstant  type,  and  if  bis  distant  vision  is  normal,  he 
ought  to  read  tbe  smaUest  letters,  numbered  6  on  tbe  types.  His 
vision  is  then  called  s,  or  1 .  If  be  only  reads  tbe  top  letter  it  is  ^g, 
or  Jg,  and  so  on.  If  the  patient  is  under  45  give  him  tbe  reading 
tjqies  arranged  on  tbe  same  plan,  and  find  out  tbe  smabest  be  can 
read,  and  at  what  distance,  tbus  finding  bis  near  point  and  accom¬ 
modation.  If  be  is  too  bbnd  to  see  tbe  tjqie  bold  your  fingers 
before  bis  eye,  and  measure  tbe  greatest  (bstance  at  which  be  can 
count  them.  If  be  is  unable  to  see  tbe  fingers,  shade  bis  eye,  and 
throwing  bgbt  into  it,  see  if  be  has  perception  of  light.  If  a  patient 
has  only  perception  of  bgbt,  tbe  observer  should,  by  means  of  tbe 
opbtbalmoscope-mbror  in  a  dark  room,  throw  bgbt  on  to  tbe 
(bfferent  parts  of  bis  fundus  to  see  if  aU  are  equaby  light-percipient 
( projection). 

The  fields  of  vision  may  now  be  mapped  out  roughly  by  tbe 
fingers,  or  by  tbe  perimeter,  for  white  and  colour’s.  Any  spots  of 
the  field  in  which  tbe  object  used  is  not  seen  are  cabed  scotomata. 
The  colour  vision  is  usuaby  estimated  by  coloured  wools. 

Intra-ocular  tension  may  be  estimated  by  instruments  cabed 
tonometers,  or  by  tbe  fingers ;  the  latter  is  the  usual  way,  and  is 
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effected  by  dii-ecting  the  patient  to  look  down  on  the  gi'ound,  and 
then  palpating  the  eyebaU  thi'ough  the  upper  hd  with  both  index 
fingers.  Certain  degrees  of  tension  have  been  recognized,  the  firm, 
tense,  semifluctuating  feeling  of  the  normal  eye  being  taken  as  the 
mean  ( Tn) ;  these  are  denoted  according  to  the  degree  of  increased 
tension  -f-  1,  +  2,  -J-3,  or  of  diminished  tension  —  1,  —  2,  —  3. 

I.  Diseases  of  the  eyelids  and  lachrymal  apparatus. 

Ciliary  Blepharitis  {Tinea  Tarsi)  is  the  most  common  in- 
fiammatory  affection  of  the  lids  ;  it  is  usually  chronic,  and  occtu-s 
especially  in  iU-fed,  dirty,  hypermetropic,  or  strumous  children. 
The  symptoms  are  redness  of  the  efiiary  border  of  the  fids,  and  either 
an  eczematous  condition  of  the  border,  or  more  commonly  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  vesication  of  the  hau-  foUicles  with  stunted  and  misplaced 
eye-lashes,  followed  in  bad  cases  by  scari-ing  of  the  edge  of  the  M, 
and  slight  eversion.  The  best  treatment  is  an  alkaline  lotion,  as 
sodium  bicarbonate,  and  a  weak  mercuiial  ointment  applied  along 
the  edges  of  the  lids  night  and  morning  ;  in  severe  cases  removal  of. 
the  lashes  and  painting  the'  borders  of  the  lids  with -silver  nitiute 
solution  is  advisable. 

The  eyelashes  may  be  the  seat  of  the  pediculus  pubis,  giving  rise 
to  a  condition  which  may  simulate  ciliary  blepharitis  if  there  has 
been  much  iiTitation. 

Meibomian  Cyst  {Chalazion)  is  the  most  common  form  of  tarsal 
tumour,  and  is  due  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  fundus  of  a 
Meibomian  gland.  It  occurs  as  a  small,  hard,  painless  swelling, 
with  the  skin  of  the  lid  freely  movable  over  it.  On  the  conjimetival 
sui’face  of  the  Hd  there  is  usually  a  bluish-^'ey  discoloured  spot, 
due  to  thinning  of  the  tissues.  A  crucial  incision  should  be  made 
through  this  spot,  and  the  semi-fluid  contents  evacuated  by  pressiu-e 
or  b/  a  small  spoon.  These  cysts  have  no  wall,  are  generally 
multiple,  most  common  in  yoimg  adults,  and  are  very  prone  to 
suppurate. 

{hordeolum)  is  a  locaHzed  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  Hd  usuaUy  about  an  eyelash,  but  sometimes  in  connection 
with  the  duct  of  a  Meibomian  gland.  It  gives  rise  to  throbbing 
pam,  and  swelling  and  oedema  of  the  Hd ;  it  is  usuaUy  succeeded  by 
others,  and  is  duo  to  some  derangement  of  the  general  health  or 
error  of  refi-action.  It  qiHckly  disappears  on  evacuatmg  the  pus  if 
present,  or  on  pulling  out  the  faulty  lash.  ^  -1.4.1 

Symblepiiakon,  or  adherence  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  to  the 
ocular  conjunctiva  or  cornea,  may  occur  owing  to  inflammation 
following  bui’ns,  wounds,  and  ulcerations. 

Congenital  Malformations  of  the  lids  are,  ptosis  (drooping  ot 
the  upper  Hd),  epicanthus  (a  fold  of  skin  stretching  across  the  inner 
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cantiius  and  concealing  the  caruncle),  and  cololoma  (a  deficiency  of 
part  of  the  lid). 

The  muscular  System  of  the  Lids  may  be  affected  by  spasm 
of  the  orbicidaiTS  palpebramm  [hhj^Jiurospasin),  paralysis  of^  the 
orbicularis  giving  rise  to  inability  to  close  the  eye,  and  paralysis  of 
the  levator  palpebrse  producing  ptosis. 

Inversion  of  the  Eyelid  {Entropim)  is  produced  by  some 
affection  of  the  conjunctiva  or  tarsus,  or  by  spasm  of  the  palpebral 
portion  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  The  most  frequent  result  of 
entropion  is  trichiasis  (turning  in  of  the  lashes)  giving  rise  to 
pannus,  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  &c. 

Eilersioh  of  the  Eyelid  [Ectropion)  is  due  to  atrophy  of  the 
palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  to -swelling  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  or  to  cicatricial  contraction.  Numerous  operations  have 
been  planned  for  ectropion-  and  entropion  and  the  consequent  faulty 
position  of  the  lashes. 

The  lachrymal  apparatus  consists  of  the  lachrymal  gland  and 
its  ducts  situated  at  the  upper  and  external  angle  of  the  orbit,  and 
the  drainage  system,  which  includes  the  puncta,  canaliculi, 
lachiymal  sac  and  nasal  duct.  The  lachrymal  gland  may  be  the  seat 
of  acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  and  may  also  be  affected  by 
hypertrophy,  or  sarcoma.  The  chief  lachrymal  troubles,  however, 
are  associated  with  the  drainage  system,  and  the  most  marked 
symptom  is  that  of  watery  eye  [Eptiphora).  The  pmicta  may  be 
everted  or  in  voided  by  changes  in  the  lid,  or  stenosed  from  inflam¬ 
mation,  &c.  The  canaliculi  may  be  narrowed  by  inflammatory 
changes  or  cicatrization  after  injury,  or  obstructed  by  cilia, 
concretions,  &c.  The  entrance  of  the  canaliculi  into  the  sac  is  a 
very  common  place  for  stenosis.  The  lachrymal  sac  may  be  affected 
by  inflammation  spreading  from  the  conjunctival  or  nasal  mucous 
membrane.  This  may  be  accompanied  by  stricture  of  the  nasal 
duct,  and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a  collection  of  mucus  in  the  sac 
{mucocele),  and  presents  as  a  fluctuating  swelling  near  the  inner 
canthus.  On  pressing  over  the  swelling  the  fluid  can  usually  be 
forced  out  through  the  puncta.  A  lachrymal  abscess  often  follows 
a  mucocele  ;  the  symptoms  are  then  tense  swelling  and  redness  of 
the  integument  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lachiymal  sac.  The 
treatment  for  stenosis  of  the  puncta  or  canaliculi  is  to  employ  probes 
or  electrolysis,  and  if  these  methods  fail,  to  slit  up  the  lower  canali¬ 
culus  by  a  Weber’s  knife,  removing  a  piece  of  the  conjunctiva  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  incision  with  scissors.  Eor  stenosis  of  the 
nasal  duct  probes  should  be  used  to  dilate  it,  and  in  many 
cases  the  use  of  styles  for  some  time  is  advisable.  In  acute 
inflammation  of  the  sac  an  incision  should  bo  made  from  the 
outside  through  the  swelling,  or  the  lower  canaliculus  should 
bo  slit  up,  and  the  jius,  if  found,  evacuated  that  way;  the 
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sac  shoiild  afterwards  bo  sjainged  with  antiseptic  or  astringent 
solutions. 

II.  Diseases  of  the  Conjunctiva. 

Conjunctivitis  (Op/h/ia?m7’«),  or  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
is  characterized  by  a  feeling  of  grittiness,  heat,  and  heaviness  of  the 
lids,  which  tend  to  stick  together,  especially  at  night,  injection  of, 
and  small  hemorrhages  from,  the  posterior  conjunctival  vessels, 
and  generallj^  discharge  from  the  eye. 

1.  Catarrhal  {muco-puraleut)  Conjunctivitis  may  be  acute  or 
chronic ;  it  presents  the  usual  symptoms  of  conjunctivitis  (see 
above),  and  is  often  accompanied  by  more  or  loss  inuco-pm-ulent 
discharge.  It  occurs  in  epidemics,  and  if  there  is  much  discharge, 
is  contagious.  There  is  often  marked  enlargement  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tival  follicles,  especially  of  the  lower  lid  {follicular  conjunctivitis). 
Occasionally  the  discharge  is  more  plastic  in  natm-e,  adhering  to 
the  lids  {jyseudo-membraneous  canjunctivitis).  It  is  best  treated  by 
slight  astringents  or  antiseptic  lotions,  and  by  ointments  placed 
along  the  edges  of  the  lids  to  prevent  thefr  sticking  together.  In 
chronic  cases  the  refr’action  should  always  be  tested,  as  refr'action- 
errors,  especially  hypermetropia,  may  produce  this  condition. 

2.  Purulent  Conjunctivitis  is  an  acute  affection  characterized’ 
by  the  severity  and  rapidity  of  its  onset.  It  is  microbic  in  origin, 
and  the  specific  organism  is  fr-equently  the  gonococcus.  It  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  two  classes  : — ■ 

I.  Adult  Furulent  Conjunctivitis  {Gonorrhoeal  Ophthalmia),  the 
more  serious  affection,  is  due  to  actual  contagion  with  the  virus, 
and  usually  first  affects  only  one  eye.  The  period  of  incubation 
may  be  only  a  few  hours.  The  Uds  at  first  are  red  and  oedomatous ; 
the  conjunctiva  is  much  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  serum 
{chemosis),  and  the  discharge  is  serous  in  natrue.  After  two  or 
three  days  the  serous  discharge  changes  to  a  very  copious  discharge 
of  thick  pus.  The  great  danger,  if  the  condition  is  not  soon  relieved 
by  energetre  treatment,  is  infilfration  of  The  cornea,  giring  rrse 
to  a  perforating  ulcer  and  srrbsequent  loss  of  the  eye  for  rrseful 

vision.  . 

II.  Infantile  Purulent  Conjunctivitis  {Ophthalmia  neonatorum) 

occurs  in  newborn  children  generally  on  the  third  day  after  birih. 
It  affects  as  a  rule  both  eyes,  and  is  due  to  inoerdation  fr-om  the 
"Vaginal  discharges  of  the  mother ;  to  avoid  this  risk  every  child  s 
eyL  should  be  thoroughly  washed  immediately  after  bfrth  with  an 
antiseptic  solution.  The  symptoms  are  similar  but  not  so  severe  as 
in  the  adult,  and  the  cornea  is  not  so  likely  to  become  involved. 
The  chief  complicaiions  are  corneal  ulcers,  leukoma  adherens, 
anterior  polar  cataract,  and  panophthalmitis  followed  by  shrinking 
of  the  globe. 
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The  treatment  must  bo  directed  chiefly  to  washing  away  the  dis¬ 
charge.  For  this  purpose  the  eye  should  be  thoroughly  sjuinged 
or  washed  everj^  hour,  day  and  night,  with  a  lotion  of  corrosive 
sublimate  (1  to  6,000).  At  the  same  time  the  lid  should  be  everted 
if  possible  and  painted  with  silver  nitrate  solution  (grs.  x.  to  ^j  .) 
once  a  day,  and,  if  practicable,  ice-pads  appbed  to  the  lids.  This 
treatment  should  be  continued  as  long  as  the  discharge  continues 
pm'ulent.  Ulceration  of  the  cornea  should  be  Ueated  energetically 
by  the  actual  cautery  or  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  If  only  one  eye  is 
affected,  the  rule  in  the  adult,  the  opposite  eye  shoiild  be  covered  if 
possible  by  a  watch-glass  shade  to  prevent  inoculation. 

3.  Membraneous  [diphtheritic)  conjunctivitis  is  the  most 
seiious  and  virulent  form  of  ophthalmia,  and  an  eye  may  be 
destroyed  by  it  in  twenty-foim  hours.  It  is  marked  by  great  pain 
and  excessive  brawniness  and  stiffness  of  the  lids  owing  to  the 
plastic  infiltration  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  smlaces.  The 
palpebral  conjimctiva  is  covered  by  a  smooth  grey  membrane,  and 
if  this  is  stripped  off,  the  smface  still  remains  grey.  The  mem¬ 
brane  lasts  from  6  to  10  days,  and  is  then  followed  by  pm-ulent 
conjimctivitis.  Treatment. — At  first  antiseptic  lotions  and  warm 
fomentations,  and  then  the  usual  treatment  for  purulent  conjunc¬ 
tivitis.  In  two  cases  lately  under  my  care  the  membrane  rapidly 
disappeared,  without  being  followed  by  purulent  conj.unctivitis 
after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  diphtheiic  anti-toxin. 

4.  Gbanulati  conjunctivitis  [Trachoma)  derives  its  name  from 
the  presence  on  the  palpebral  conjimctiva,  e-specially  near  the 
fornix  of  the  upper  Hd,  of  greyish  raised  bodies  about  the  size  of  a 
pin’s  head.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  occurs  at  all  ages  except 
in  very  young  children.  It  is  especially  common  in  those  subjected 
to  bad  hygienic  suri-oundings ;  hence  its  fi-equehcy  in  insanitary 
schools,  marshy  districts,  and  overcrowded  camps.  The  acute  form 
is  rare  in  England  and  is  accompanied  usually  by  a  muco-puruleut 
discharge  which  generally  absorbs  the  gi-anulations  and  so  cures  the 
disease.  In  the  chronic  form  the  symjdoms  are  a  heavy  look  of  the 
lids,  irritable  eyes,  and  at  times  a  muco-purulent  discharge.  The 
muco-pm'ulent  discharge  depends  more  upon  the  condition  of  the 
conjunctiva  than  on  the  presence  of  the  granulations.  The  disease 
is  probably  only  contagious  during  the  continuance  of  the  discharge. 
The  granulations  often  affect  the  submucous  tissue,  giving  rise  to 
scarring.  Pathology. — There  are  two  views  as  to  the  natime  of  the 
granules:  1.  That  they  are  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  lymph- 
foUicles  of  the  conjunctiva ;  and,  2,  that  they  are  new  growths. 
The  disease  is  believed  by  some  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a 
specific  micro-organism.  It  may  be  complicated  by  pannus,  ulcers 
of  the  cornea,  entropion,  trichiasis,  etc.  Treatment. — In  the  acute 
form  antiseptic  lotions  should  be  emplryed,  In  the  chronic  form 
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'with.  muco-piiTulent  discharge,  paint  the  inside  of  the  lids  once  a 
day  with  silver  nitrate  solution-  (grs.  x.  to  Jj.),  and  order  an 
astringent  lotion,  as  zinc  sulphate  (grs.  ii.  to  3]'.),  to  be  dropped 
into  the  eye  two  or  three  times  a  day.  If  there  is  no  discharge, 
touch  the  granulations  lightly  two  or  thi-ee  times  a  week  with  a 
crystal  of  copper  sulphate.  During  the  discharge  stage  the  patient 
should  be  isolated. 

0.  Phlyctenulae,  conjunctivitis  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  on  the  ocular  conjimctiva  or  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cornea  of  one  or  more  papules  or  pustules  sm-rounded  by  a  limited 
vascular  zone.  It  is  extremely  common  in  young  childi-en, 
especially  if  .striunous.  Photophobia  or  lid-spasm  may  be  present. 
The  treatment  is  chiefly  dietetic  with  the  local  application  of  yellow 
mercui’ic  oxide  ointment. 

Pinguecula  is  a  yellowish  elevation,  not  containing  fat,  of 
thickened  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue  near  the  inner  or 
outer  edge  of  the  cornea. 

Pterygium  is  a  triangular  thickened  piece  of  the  oculai-  con¬ 
junctiva,  with  its  apex  at  the  margin  of  or  on  the  cornea.  It  is 
especially  found  on  people  who  have  been  in  the  tropics.  If  it 
invades  the  cornea  it  may  be  dissected  off  and  the  apex  stitched 
back  on  the  conjunctiva. 

Wounds  of  the  conjunctiva  heal  well,  and  if  extensive  ought  to  be 
stitched  up. 

III.  Diseases  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic. 

Keratitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  is  characterized,  as  a 
rule,  by  pain,  jihotophobia,  lachrymation,  impaument  of  vision, 
pink  circumcorneal  vascular  zone,  and  want  of  natui'al  transparency 
of  the  cornea.  It  may  be  divided  by  its  position  into  1,  superficial; 
2,  interstitial ;  and  3,  posterior  or  punctate. 

1.  Superficial  keratitis  is  usually  produced  by  iiritation  due 
to  roughness  or  insufficient  protection  of  the  hds.  The  condition  is 
often  vascular  (pan?i,Ms).  A  very  painfid  form  is  accompanied  by 
numerous  smaU  vesicles  {herpes  of  the  cornea).  The  treatment  con¬ 
sists  in  the  removal  of  the  irritant,  and  in  the  application  of  seda¬ 
tive  lotions  of  opium,  belladonna,  &c.  In  obstinate  cases  of  pannus 
the  operation  of  peritomy  (removal  of  a  ring  of  conjunctiva  romid 
the  corneal  periphery  so  as  to  cut  off  the  superficial  blood  supply  to 

the  cornea)  may  be  performed.  .  ^  •  n 

Corneal  Ulcer  is  a  loss  of  substance  due  to  hnuted  mflammation 
of  the  corneal  tissue.  It  is  described  here  under  superficial  keratitis 
because  it  usuaUy  begins  in  the  superficial  or  epithelial  part  of  the 
cornea  Sometimes  from  the  commencement  it  affects  the  corneal 
tissue  proper,  and  is  then  generally  produced  by  a  limited  coUec- 
tion  of  pus  in  the  lamellBO  of  the  cornea  {ahscess  or  onyx).  A  corneal 
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ulcer  may  be  (a)  simple,  or  (6)  infective,  and  in  either  case  may  be 
central  or  peripheral,  acute  or  chronic. 

(a)  The  simple  ulcer  may  be  due  to  an  abrasion  of  the  cornea,  a 
phlyctenule,  &c.,  and  is  best  treated  when  acute  by  atropine 
drops,  unless  it  be  deep  and  peripheral,  when  eserine  or  pilocarpine 
drops  are  to  be  preferred.  When  chi’onic,  an  ointment  of  yellow 
mercuric  oxide  (gr.  ij. — xv.  to  vaseline  3].)  should  be  placed  in  the 
eye  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  massage  employed  to  the  surface  of 
the  closed  lid. 

(5)  The  infective  ulcer  tends  to  spread  rapidly  at  its  edges  and 
also  in  depth ;  it  is  often  accompanied  by  hypoj>yon  (pus  in  the 
anterior  chamber)  and  then  is  generally  microbic  in  origin.  The 
best  treatment  is  the  actual  cautery  or  solid  nitrate  of  silver  applied 
to  the  edges  and  base ;  the  evacuation  of  the  pus  in  an  adult  by 
tapping  the  anterior  chamber  from  below ;  and  the  local  application 
of  belladonna  or  atropine. 

2.  Interstitial  keratitis  is  usually  associated  with  congeni¬ 
tal  syphilis,  sometimes  with  struma,  and  occasionally  with  acquired 
syphilis.  The  whole  cornea  undergoes  a  subacute  or  chronic 
inflammation,  and  at  first  looks  steamy  and  then  patchy  and  like 
groimd  glass ;  the  patches  usually  become  vascular  [salmon  patches'), 
but  there  is  no  tendency  as  a  rule  to  superficial  ulceration  of 
suppuration.  After  some  months  the  eye  begins  to  clear  up  under 
treatment  even  in  very  bad  and  apparently  hopeless  cases.  Though 
as  a  rule  one  eye  is  attacked  first,  the  other  after  a  few  weeks  or 
months  generally  becomes  affected.  The  usual  age  is  between  five 
and  sixteen.  The  attendant  complications  are  iritis,  secondary 
glaucoma,  uveitis,  and  in  very  bad  cases  skrinking  of  the  eyeball. 
After  an  attack  there  are  to  be  found  generally  nebulas  in  the 
cornea  and  always  the  remains,  at  the  corneal  periphery,  of  the 
vessels  of  inflammation.  The  treatment  is  usually  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  small  doses  of  mercury  over  a  long  period,  or  iron  tonics, 
and  locally  atropine  and  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment. 

3.  Keratitis  Punctata  is  probably  never  present  without 
disease  of  the  uveal  tract  (page  466).  It  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  dots  of  different  sizes  on  the  epithelium  of  Descemet’s 
membrane.  These  are  generally  arranged  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
cornea  in  the  shape  of  a  conical  bullet  with  the  apex  upwards.  The 
dots  may  be  proliferations  of  the  posterior  corneal  epithelial  cells, 
or  granules,  &c.,  deposited  on  the  epithelium. 

The  results  of  keratitis  are  often  to  be  found  in  the  corneal  tissue 
as  small  branching  hnes  (remains  of  vessels),  gi-eyish  opacities 
(nebulw),  and  dense  opaque  white  patches  [leulcomata).  The  use  of 
lead  lotion  in  keratitis  is  especially  prone  to  give  rise  to  leukomata, 
and  should  therefore  never  be  used  in  this  disease.  In  cases  of 
perforating  ulcer,  the  iiis  may  become  adherent  to  the  cornea  a 
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conditiou  known  as  auterior  synechia,  or  if  tko  corneal  scar  is 
white,  as  leukoma  adherens.  The  other  results  which  may  occur' 
are  conical  cornea,  and  bulging  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic  {anterior 
staphyloma). 

CoNiCAD  COEFTEA  {keratoconus)  is  a  bulging  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  cornea.  It  generally  occui's  in  females,  and  is  due  to  defec¬ 
tive  nutrition  of  the  corneal  tissue.  It  may  follow  an  ulcer, 
especially  if  central.  Operative  procedures,  as  ii'idectomy,  trephin¬ 
ing  the  cornea,  &c. ,  rarely  do  any  good,  and  the  same  may  usually 
he  said  for  concave  and  stenopaic  glasses. 

Foeeigft  bodies  on  the  cornea  should  he  removed  as  soon  as 
possible.  Antesthesia  of  the  cornea  should  first  he  obtained  by 
dropping  4%  cocaine  solution  three  times  into  the  eye  at  intervals  of 
five  minutes.  The  patient  being  placed  on  a  chair  facing  the  light, 
the  operator  stands  behind  the  patient  and  with  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  separates  the  lids,  at  the  same  time  pressing  on  the  eye¬ 
ball  to  steady  it.  Then  with  a  spud  or  needle  held  in  the  right 
hand  the  foreign  body  should  be  lifted  off  or  picked  out  of  the 

cornea.  i  i  • 

Scleeitis  {episcleritis)  or  inflammation  of  the  scleral  tissue,  is 

accompanied  by  a  cii’cumscribed  reddish-pimple  patch  of  vascular 
congestion  about  2  to  3  mm.  fi'om  the  corneal  margin,  generally  on 
the  outer  side.  It  lasts  as  a  rule  for  some  months,  and  often 
relapses  ;  the  pain  and  tenderness  vary  much  in  intensity,  and  ui 
severe  cases  keratitis  and  iritis  may  he  present.  It  is  more  common 
in  women  than  men,  and  affects  especially  those  of  the  lieumafic 
and  strumous  diathesis,  or  patients  with  a  syphilitic  taint.  The 
best  modes  of  treatment  are  wai-m  fomentations  of  opium,  leeches, 
massage,  heUadonna  and  atropine  if  ii'itis  is  suspected,  and  general 

constitutional  remedies.  i  i  ..  i 

Wounds  of  this  region  may  he  divided  into  («)  corneal,  (6)  scieial, 
and  (c)  sclero-comeal.  (a)  Corneal  wounds,  unless  imphcating  the 
lens  or  iris,  generally  heal  quickly,  {h)  Scleral  wounds  more  than 
1  inch  behind  the  sclero- corneal  junction,  if  small  and  unacctm- 
panied  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  may  he  stitched 
up,  or  the  conjunctiva  stitched  over  them,  and  then  treated  by  ice- 
pads  to  allay  inflammation,  (c)  Sclero-corneal  wounds  are  the  most 
dangerous,  owing  to  the  great  risk  of  sympathetic  inflammation,  and 
demand  great  judgment  in  saving  the  eye ;  in  most  cases  the  eye 
ought  to  he  excised,  especially  if  the  lens  is  injui-ed. 

IV.  Diseases  of  the  uveal  tract. 

The  UVEiVL  teact  comprises  the  iris,  ciliary  body  and  choroid, 
and  though  disease  may  be  limited  to  one  part,  there  is  always  a 
tendency  for  it  to  spread  through  the  whole  tract. 
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Iritis  or  inflammation'  of  the  iris  may  be  acute,  subacute, 
or  chronic.  The  usual  symptoms  of  a  case  of  acute  or  subacute 
iiftis  are — pain  and  tenderness  along  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  dimness  of  sight,  lachrymation,  injection  of  the 
episcleral  vessels  giving  rise  to  a  pink__circumcorneal  zone,  and 
occasionally  photophobia.  The  iris  is  dull,  and  discoloured,  e.y.  a 
blue  ii'is  becomes  green,  the  pupil  is  sluggish,  contracted,  generally 
irregular  owing  to  adhesions  to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens 
( posterior  synechioe),  and  acts  badly  or  not  at  all  to  atropine.  In 
chronic  iritis  there  may  be  no  symptoms  except  irregularity  of 
pupd,  dimness  of  vision,  and  at  times  pain.  Iritis  is  especially 
likely  to  occur  in  patients  sufiering  from  syphilis,  rheumatism,  or 
gout ;  it  may  also  have  a  traumatic  origin,  or  be  secondary  to 
infiammations  of  the  cornea,  sclerotic,  or  the  other  parts  of  the 
uveal  tract.  The  h’itis  associated  with  syphilis  is  often  symmetri¬ 
cal,  and  generally  accompanied  by  great  effusion  of  lymph  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pupd,  but  in  the  secondary  stage  of  this 
disease  the  symptom  may  be  absent.  Iritis  in  rheumatic  patients  is 
usually  very  painful,  and  differs  as  a  rule  from  the  syphilitic 
variety  in  its  great  tendency  to  recur.  It  is  especially  liable  to 
attack  those  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis  if  suffering  from  pro¬ 
longed  gonorrhoeal  discharge.  In  gouty  subjects  there  may  be  a 
very  insidious  form  {guiet  iritis).  The  local  treatment  is  first 
directed  to  obtaining  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  atropine  or  atropine 
and  cocaine  combined;  if  there  is  much  congestion  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tival  vessels  and  pain,  it  is  weU  to  apply  one  or  two  leeches  or  a 
small  blister  to  the  temporal  region  about  one  inch  from  the 
external  canthus.  The  general  treatment  is  that  applicable  to  the 
diathesis  of  the  patient,  but  a  mild  course  of  mercury  is  by  some 
always  prescribed  in  acute  iritis. 

The  chief  traumatic  affections  of  the  iids  ai’e  blood  in  the 
anterior  chamber  {hijphaema),  mydriasis  (due  to  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter  pupiUee),  tremulous  iris  (generally  due  to  dislocation  of 
the  lens),  rupture  of  the  ciliary  border  of  the  ii-is  {coredialysis),  a 
rent  in  the  pupillary  border,  and  prolapse  of  the  ii-is  after  a  per¬ 
forating  wound. 

The  congenital  abnormalities  .are  difference  in  coloru- 
in  both  ii'ides,  m-egularity  in  shape  and  position  of  puiril, 
multiple  pupils  {polycoria),  remains  of  pupillary  membrane^ 
deficiency  of  part  of  iris  {coloboma),  and  absence  of  ms  {iridc- 
remia).  In  coloboma  the  deficiency  is  generally  downwards  and 
inwards,  and  is  often  combined  with  a  similar  condition  of  the 
choroid. 

Iridectomy.— This  operation  may  be  performed  (a)  to  improve 
the  sight  in  cases  of  corneal  opacity,  anterior  polar  cataract  and 
lamellar  cataract,  {h)  as  a  remedial  mea.sure  in  glaucoma,  rclapsin" 
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Fig.  219.— Spring  eye-speculum. 


iritis,  and  complete  posterior  syneckia,  and  (c)  in  cataract 
extraction. 

Operation. — Place  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  postm-e  and 
induce  general  amnsthesia,  preferably  by  chloroform,  or  local 

anaesthesia,  by  means  of  cocaine 
(4%).  Standing  behind  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  head  introduce  the  spring 
speculum  (Fig.  219) ;  fix  the  con¬ 
junctiva  near  the  cornea  with  fixa¬ 
tion-forceps  opposite  the  place  se¬ 
lected  for  the  coloboma.  Pass  the 
keratome  by  pressure  perpendicu¬ 
larly  through  the  cornea  (Fig.  220), 
and  then  lowering  its  handle  press  the  blade  into  the  anterior 
chamber  parallel  to  the  iris ;  now  lower  the  handle  still  more  till  the 

point  nearly  touches  the  poste¬ 
rior  surface  of  the  cornea  and 
then  slowly  withdraw  the  kera¬ 
tome.  Grive  the  fixation-forceps 
to  an  assistant  to  gently  depress 
the  eye ;  pass  through  the 
wound  the  iridectomy  forceps 
closed  with  the  points  directed 
towards  the  posterior  suidace 
of  the  cornea,  open  the  forceps, 
seize  the  pupillary  border  of  the 
ii’is,  slowly  draw  it  out,  and  snip 
it  ofi  with  the  scissors  either 
parallel  to  the  wound,  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  wound  across 
the  cornea.  Carefully  return 
the  edges  of  the  coloboma  with 
a  curette  (Fig.  221),  and  bandage 
up  the  eye.  In  iiidectomy  for 
glaucoma  it  is  usual  to  have  a 
large  corneal  incision  (some  operators  preferring  a  Graefe’s  knife), 
and  to  remove  the  iris  up  to  the  ciliary  border. 

Cyclitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body,  rarely 
without  other  parts  of  the  uveal  tract  being  involved.  The 
symptoms  are  cucumcorneal  zone  of  redness,  pam  and  tendei- 
ness  in  the  ciliary  region,  pain  on  accommodatmg,  and  often 
hjrpopyon  and  vitreous  opacities.  It  is  best  treated  by  atropme 

Chokoiditis,  except  as  part  of  a  more  general  mflammation,  is 
rarely  accompanied  by  external  signs  or  severe  pam  *  Ophthalmo- 
ecopically  there  may  be,  if  recent,  soft  yellowish-white  exudation 


Fig.  220. — Showing  speculum  in  eye, 
fixation-forceps  in  position,  and 
the  keratome  passed  into  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber  in  the  operation  of 
iridectomy  downwards  and  in¬ 
wards. 
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patches  either  at  the  yellow  spot  or  elsewhere ;  these  patches  on 
clearing  up  leave  as  a  rule  atrophy  of  the  choroid,  showing  the 
sclerotic  through,  and  the  edges  bordered  by  disturbance  of  pig¬ 
ment.  The  atrophic  patches  may  be  ringed,  diffused,  or  punctate, 
and  if  due  to  heemorrhage  from  the  choroidal  vessels  are  generally 
large  and  deeply  pigmented.  The  retinal  vessels  always  pass  over 
these  patches  of  choroiditis.  Yision  is  as  a  rule  affected,  but  not 


Fig.  221. — Ciuette. 


always.  The  usual  causes  are  syplulis  (acquired  and  congenital), 
myopia,  tubercle  and  haemorrhages.  In  syphilitic  cases  mercurial 
treatment  should  be  continued  for  a  lengthened  period. 

Uveitis,  or  general  inflammation  of  the  uveal  tract,  commonly 
starts  in  the  ciliary  body,  and  is  characterized  by  the  chief  symptoms 
of  iritis,  cycUtis,  and  choroiditis.  It  may  be  divided  into  (1),  puru¬ 
lent,  and  (2),  plastic. 

1.  Purulent  uveitis  {pan ophthalmitis)  has  usually  a  traumatic 
origin,  but  may  occur  in  pyaemia  and  in  old  blind  eyes.  The 
symptoms  are  extreme  pain,  acute  congestion  and  oedema  of  the 
lids  and  conjunctiva,  and  after  a  few  days,  if  the  media  are  trans¬ 
parent  enough,  a  yellowish  reflex,  due,  as  a  rule,  to  suppuration  in 
the  vitreous.  The  usual  course  is  for  the  inflammation  to  affect 
the  whole  interior  of  the  eye,  and  afterwards  the  extrinsic 
muscles  and  Tenon’s  capsule.  The  treatment  is  either  immediate 
enucleation,  or  incisions  into  the  eyeball  to  allow  free  vent  to 
the  pus.  Meningitis  has  occasionally  followed  enucleation  in 
these  cases. 

2.  Plastic  uveitis  is  characterized  by  a  great  tendency  to 
deposition  of  lymph,  and  may  be  divided  into  Acute  and  Chronic. 

(a)  Acute  plastic  uveitis  {Sympathetic  Inflammation  or  Sympathetic 
Ophthalmia)  is  set  up  in  one  eye  by  morbid  changes  usually  the 
result  of  a  wound  of  the  other  eye.  The  injured  eye  is  called  the 
“exciting,”  and  the  other  the  “sympathizing  eye.”  It  occurs 
usually  fi’om  six  weeks  to  three  months  after  injury.  It  is  pre¬ 
ceded  as  a  rule  by  a  condition  known  as  “  Sympathetic  Irritation,” 
characterized  by  lachi-jonation,  photophobia,  dimness  of  sight, 
oscillations  of  the  pupil  and  frontal  neuralgia.  The  symptoms  are 
impaired  vision,  circumcorneal  zone,  keratitis  punctata,  deep  anterior 
chamber,  iritis,  papilLo-retinitis,  and  opacities  in  the  vitreous. 
These  symptoms  are  followed  by  thickening  and  vascularization  of 
the  iiis,  occlusion  of  the  pupfl.  by  lymph,  shallow  anterior  chamber, 
diminished  tension,  shiinking  of  the  vitreous,  detachment  of  the 
retina,  ^c,  The  prognosis  is  very  unfavourable,  as  only  in  a  few 
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cases  the  changes  stop  short  of  actual  loss  of  the  eye  for  useful 
vision,  and  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  sympathizing  eye 
suffers  as  a  rule  more  severely  than  the  exciting.  The  natui'e  of 
the  disease  is  probably  a  microhic  inflammation  spreading  froin  the 
exciting  eye  by  the  optic  nerves  and  chiasma  to  the  sympathizing 
eye.  The  treatment  consists  in  confinement  to  a  dark  room, 
goggles,  atropine,  leeches  and  mercury.  If  the  exciting  eye  is 
quite  blind  it  should  be  excised,  but  if  it  has  useful  vision  it  sho’old 
be  saved. 

(6)  Chronic  plastic  uveitis  occurs  as  a  rule  in  strumous  and 
syiihiUtic  patients.  The  disease  progresses  like  “  Sympathetic  In¬ 
flammation,”  but  is  more  chronic;  it  usually  affects  both  eyes  at 
intervals,  and  often  passes  on  to  complete  blindness.  In  young 
chilch-en  plastic  uveitis  may  produce  a  condition  called  “  pseudo¬ 
glioma;’  which.  may  be  diagnosed  as  a  rule  fiuni  glioma  by  dis¬ 
coloration  and  adhesions  of  the  iris,  minus  tension,  &c.  A  less 
severe  and  more  common  fonn  of  chronic  plastic  uveitis  may  be 
called  Anterior  Uveitis  (^Serous  Iritis)  from  its  affecting  the  anterior 
part  of  the  uveal  tract.  It  is  characterized  by  keratitis  punctata, 
deep  anterior  chamber,  often  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  increased 
tension,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  iritis  and  cychtis,  accom;^med 
frequently  by  a  few  peripheral  choroidal  changes,  and  small  vitreous 
opacities.  It  is  generally  foimd in  young  adults,  especially  wonmn, 
and  is  often  associated  with  gout,  rheumatism,  and  struma,  ihe 
treatment  is  complete  rest  for  the  eyes,  and  atropine  drops  with 
careful  watching  of  tension. 

The  Uveal  tract  may  be  affected  in  any  part  by  sarcoma  (generally 
melanotic),  the  usual  primary  ocular  seat  of  sarcoma  bemg  the 
cihai’y  body  or  the  choroid. 


V.  Diseases  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Cataract  is  the  name  appHed  to  an  opacity,  complete  or  partial, 
of  the  lens,  and  is  due  to  sti'uctural  changes.  Cataracts  may  be 
divided  into  hard  or  soft,  according  to  their  consistency,  and  this 
usually  depends  on  age,  as  below  thu’ty-five  they  are  aU  soft.  ^ 
They  are  called  primary  when  independent  of  any  other  oculai 
affeion  and  secondary  when  following  some  other  disease  as 
glaucoma,  intra-ocular  tumour,  &c.  Though  all  cataracts  at  &st 
fre  incomplete  or  partial,  yet  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  division  into 
(1)  complete  (including  those  that  in  time  tend  to 
and  (2)^  partial  (those  that  do  not,  as  a  rule,  tend  to  become 

"""nf  Complete  cataracts  are  usually  senile  or  hard,  and  arc 
called  aocordmg  to  tlieii'  seat  ot  origin,  nuclear  or  cortical. 
Sear  Xa  J  are  diarocterized  by  an  opacity  at  the  nucleus  ol 
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the  lens  ;  they  are  often  amber  in  colour  and  usually  hard,  except 
sometimes  in  diabetes ;  cortical  cataracts,  which  are  the  more 
common,  begin  as  flakes  or  streaks  radiating  from  the  axis  of  the 
lens.  Congenital  cataract  may  occur  as  a  general  opacity  of  the 
lens;  it  is  usually  binocular,  and  of  course  soft.  A  complete 
cataract  may  degenerate  and  its  cortex  become  fluid  [Morgagnian 
Cataract). 

(2).  Partial  cataracts  include  [a]  lamellar,  [h)  anterior  polar, 
and  (c)  posterior  polar. 

(a)  Lamellar  [zonular)  cataract  is  either  congenital  or  forms  in 
early  life ;  it  is  generally  associated  with  a  history  of  infantile  con¬ 
vulsions,  and  with  a  deficiency  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  The 
opacity  is  situated  as  a  shell  between  the  nucleus  and  cortex,  which 
are  both  clear.  It  is  usually  symmetrical. 

[h)  Anterior  polar  [pyramidal)  cataract  is  a  small  dense  white 
central  opacity  on  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  usually  due  to 
perforation  of  the  cornea  in  early  life,  and  as  a  rarle  associated 
with  corneal  nebrrla. 

(c)  Posterior  polar  ccdaract  is  situated  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the 
lens.  The  opacity  is  generally  in  radiating  spokes,  and  is  often 
accompanied  by  disease  of  the  vifr’eous  or  choroid. 

Diagnosis. — When  a  cataract  is  complete  it  looks  white,  amber, 
or  grey,  and’may  be  best  seen  by  dilating  the  pupil,  and  examining 
by  focal  light.  When  incomplete  and  cortical  the  striae  may  be 
seen  by  oblique  illumination  if  the  pupil  is  dilated,  or  by  throwing 
light  into  the  eye  by  the  ophthalmoscopic  min-or  (preferably  a  plane 
mirror),  when  the  striae  will  appear  as  black  lines. 

The  subjective  symptoms  in  incipient  cataract  are  failing  vision, 
black  fixed  spots  or  lines  before  the  eyes,  abfiity  to  see  better  in  the 
dark  due  to  dilatation  of  the  pupd,  myopia,  and  sometimes  mono¬ 
cular  diplopia  or  polyopia. 

Treatment. — In  incipient  senile  cataract,  especially  of  the  nuclear 
varietjq  weak  atropine  (gr.  \  to  gr.  j.  to  3.].)  drops  will  often 
temporarily  improve  the  sight,  and  may  be  ordered  with  caution. 

The  operations  for  removal  of  the  lens  are  of  two  kinds,  namely 
[a)  extraction,  and  [1)  discission  ;  extraction  is  always  preferable  in 
hard  cataracts,  and  sometimes  in  soft,  especially  in  adults.  It  is  of 
course  necessary  before  proceeding  to  operation  that  the  condition 
of  the  eye  be  satisfactory  as  far  as  the  lids,  conjunctiva  and 
lachrymal  apparatus  are  concerned,  and  that  there  is  good  percep¬ 
tion  and  projection  of  light.  The  tests  for  the  perception  and  pro¬ 
jection  of  light  .shotdd  never  be  omitted,  since,  if  the  eye  is  blind 
or  the  fundus  is  seriously  diseased,  the  removal  of  the  cataract 
would  be  useless  and  unjustifiable.  In  senile  cataract  it  is  usual 
to  wait  till  the  vision  of  one  eye  is  reduced  to  mere  perception  of 
light,  and  the  vision  of  the  other  is  insufficient  to  allow  the  patient 
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to  follow  his  occupation.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  must 
also  be  investigated,  as  senile  cataract  may  he  associated  with  gout, 
glycosuria,  and  arterial  disease. 

(a)  The  extraction  operations  are  numerous,  hut  the  only  one 
described  here  will  he  the  3  millimetre  flap  operation,  which  may  be 
perfoiTued  with  or  without  iridectomy. 

Operation.- — The  fii'st  steps  are  as  in  operation  for  iridectomy  (see 


Fig.  222. — Showing  speculum  in  eye,  fixation-forceps,  and  Graefe  s  knife  in 
position  for  performing  flap  section  in  cataract  extraction.  The  line  of  flap 
is  also  shown  dotted. 

p.  467).  After  the  introduction  of  the  spring  speetdum,  fix  the  eye 
by  seizing  the  conjunctiva  with  fixation-forceps  immediately 
beneath  the  cornea,  pass  the  point  of  a  Graefe’s  knife  through  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  at  the  outer  extremity  of  a  horizontal  line  3 
millimetres  beneath  the  summit  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  222),  and  dii-ect 


e 


Fig.  223. — Cystitome. 


it  carefully  across  the  anterior  chamber  to  the  inner  corneal  end  of 
the  above  horizontal  line;  complete  the  incision  in  the  corneal 
margin  above  by  slow  to  and  fro  upward  movements  of  the  kn^e. 
An  iridectomy  upwards  is  now  performed  if  required  (see  p.  468). 
Fixing  the  eye,  pass  a  cystitome  (Fig.  223)  thi’ough  the  womid  and 
divide  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  by  horizontal  incisions. 
Draw  the  eye  now  slightly  downwards,  and  apply  moderate 
pressure  by  a  ciuette  (Fig.  221)  or  spoon  below  the  lower  edge  of 
the  cornea  till  the  upper  edge  of  the  lens  presents  in  the  wound  (see 
Fig.  224)  and  the  lens  is  gradually  delivered,  The  speculum  is 
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now  romoved  and  tlie  lids  closed  for  a  brief  time,  after  wliicli  any 
soft  matter  is  extracted  by  pressure  applied  to  tbe  lower  surface  of 
the  cornea  with  a  curette.  The  iris  is  now  carefully  replaced  by  the 
curette,  and  both  eyes  bandaged  up.  The  after-treatment  consists 
in  keeping  the  eyes  bandaged  for  about  a  week,  removing  the 
bandages  and  washing  the  lids  gently  every  day.  If  there  are  any 
signs  of  iritis,  characterized  by  pain  and  swelling  of  the  bds. 


Fro.  224. — Showing  the  lens  presenting  in  the  wound  from  pressure  by 
the  spoon  during  the  operation  of  extraction. 

atropine  and  leeches  must  be  prescribed;  if  the  corneal  wound 
suppurates  it  should  be  cauteiized  or  dusted  with  iodoform.  The 
other  complications  are  prolapse  of  the  iris,  intraocular  haemor¬ 
rhage  and  panophthalmitis.  After  two  months  the  vision  should  be 
tried  for  glasses,  and  if  there  is  much  membrane  left  in  the  pupillary 
area,  producing  unsatisfactory  vision,  a  secondary  operation  must  be 


Fig.  225. — Stop-needle. 


performed.  This  is  done,  the  eye  being  under  atropine  and  cocaine, 
by  passing  a  needle  through  the  periphery  of  the  cornea  and  break¬ 
ing  up  the  membrane. 

(6)  The  discission  or  needling  operation  for  soft  cataract. — Place 
the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position  and  induce  local  ansesthdsia 
by  cocaine,  or  if  the  patient  be  nervous  or  a  yoimg  child  give 
chloroform.  The  puph  must  be  fully  dilated  beforehand  by 
atropine.  Standing  behind  the-  patient’s  head  introduce  the  spring 
speculum  (Pig.  219),  and  pass  a  sharp,  sti-aight  stop-needle 
(Fig.  225)  through  the  periphery  of  the  comea  into  the  anterior 
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chamber.  Push  the  needle  firmly  but  gently  till  it  touches  the 
anterior  capsule  ot  the  lens  near  its  centre,  and  by  a  crucial 
incision  lacerate  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  Now  slowly  withdraw  the 
needle,  put  atropine  in  the  eye,  andapply  a  bandage.  The  effectof  this 
operation,  which  may  have  to  he  repeated,  is  that  the  lens-matter 
passes  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  is  softened  by  the  aqueous 
and  absorbed.  Occasionally  in  young  children  repeated  needlings 
may  produce  absorption  of  the  whole  lens.  As  a  rule,  however, 
after  a  week  or  ten  Oays  the  soft  matter  must  be  evacuated, 
especially  if  it  produces  much  imtation  or  increased  tension.  This 
is  done  by  making  an  incision  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  by  a 
keratome  (Fig.  220),  as  in  the  first  steps  of  an  iridectomy  operation 
(page  468).  After  the  eorneal  incision  has  been  made  and  the 
keratome  withdrawn,  a  curette  (Fig.  221)  should  he  introduced 
thi’ough  the  corneal  wound,  and  by  manipulating  the  curette  the 
soft  matter  passes  out  along  its  groove  and  can  he  removed.  ^  Care 
must  be  taken  on  completion  of  the  operation  that  the  iris  is  not 
caught  in  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

The  CHIEF  INJURIES  of  the  lens  are  (1)  ti’aumatic  cataract  due  to 
ruptui-e  of  the  eapsule,  and  (2)  dislocations  of  the  lens  usually  down¬ 
wards  but  sometimes  into  the  anterior  or  posterior  chambers. 

VI.  Diseases  of  the  optic  nerve,  retina  ,  and  vitreous. 

The  optic  nerve  fibres  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  axial  (for 
the  supply  of  the  yellow  spot  region)  and  peripheral  (for  the  rest  of 
the  retina). 

Optic  neuritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve,  may  he 
acute  or  chronic,  and  attack  the  whole  or  part  of  the  fibres  of  the 
nerve;  and  may  he  divided  into  (1)  papillitis  affecting  the  intra¬ 
ocular  end  of  the  nerve,  and  (2)  retro-hulhar  neuritis  affecting  the 
nerve  behind  the  globe. 

1.  Papillitis  usually  affects  both  eyes  except  when  due  to 
orbital  mischief.  The  signs,  chiefly  ophthalmoscopic,  areh^peisemia, 
swelling  and  haziness  of  the  edges  of  the  disk,  distended  and 
tortuous  retinal  veins,  and  small  or  normal  retinal  arteries.  In 
extreme  cases  the  retina  is  much  irrvolved  (p(7p?7?o-?-eiuM<?s),  the 
distended  veins  being  covered  in  part  by  gre:sdsh-white  str-roe  or 
opacities,  and  the  retina  itself  cedematous  with  flame-shaped  hemor¬ 
rhages  often  radiating  fr-om  the  disk.  The  visron  may  be  nornral 
or  much  reduced,  and  the  field  for  vision  is  usually  peripheraUy 
limited.  The  chief  causes  are  cerebral  trunorus,  cerebral  abscess, 
tubercular  meningitis,  and  nephritis,  also  orbital  mflaiumatrons, 
acute  myebtis,  syphilis,  chlorosis,  and  lead  porsonrng  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  chiefly  constitutional,  but  rn  rmr-ocrrlar  papiUrtis  rncrsron 
into  the  nerve-sheath  has  by  some  been  recommended. 
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2.  Eetro-bhlbar  neuritis  may  occur  in  one  eye,  due  to  orbital 
periostitis,  &c.,  without  at  first  any  ophthalmoscopic  signs,  the  only 
symptoms  being  loss  of  sight  and  generally  pain  on  movement  of 
the  eye.  There  is  usually  a  central  scotoma.  As  a  rule  symptoms 
of  optic  atrophy  foUow. 

Chronic  retro-bulbar  neuritis  [toxic  amblyopia),  affecting  usually 
both  eyes,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  axial  fibres,  and  is  found  in 
persons  using  excess  of  tobacco  or  alcohol,  and  perhaps  in  diabetes. 
The  symptoms  are  diminution  of  vision  usually  of  both  eyes,  the 
fields  of  vision  being  normal  as  to  their  periphery,  but  containing  a 
central  scotoma  (blind  spot)  for  red  and  green.  By  the  ophthalmo¬ 
scope  there  is  usually  no  change  to  be  seen.  The  patients  complain 
of  mist  before  the  eyes,  and  of  confusing  gold  and  silver  coins ; 
they  generally  exhibit  want  of  tone,  &c.  The  treatment  is  directed 
to  improve  the  general  health,  and  to  avoid  the  exciting  cause. 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  a  primary  disease,  or 
secondary  to  some  other  optic  nerve  or  retinal  affection.  By  the 
ophthalmoscope  the  optic  disk  is  white  or  greyish,  often  slightly 
cupped  or  filled  up ;  the  lamina  cribrosa  is  too  plainly  visible  ;  the 
retinal  vessels,  especially  the  arteries,  are  too  small ;  the  vessels 
may  be  accompanied  by  white  streaks  on  each  side  ;  and  if  there 
has  been  previous  papillitis,  the  vessels  are  curved  antero-pos- 
teriorly  and  often  obsciu’ed  in  places ;  the  scleral  ring  round  the 
disk  is  too  white  and  the  edges  of  the  disk  may  be  irregular. 
Atrophy  may  follow  papillitis,  retro-bulbar  neuritis,  embolism  of 
the  centi-al  artery  of  the  retina,  retinitis  (especially  pigmentary), 
and  glaucoma.  A  form  called  progressive  atrophy  is  found  in  loco¬ 
motor  ataxia,  insular  sclerosis,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  and 
as  a  purely  local  disease ;  it  is  marked  by  concentric  contraction  of 
the  fields  of  vision,  loss  of  sight,  coloui’  blindness,  and  sometimes 
central  scotoma,  and  as  its  name  implies  progresses  to  complete 
blindness.  The  treatment  is  generally  the  administration  of  anti- 
sj'phihtic  remedies,  hj'podei’mic  injections  of  strychnia,  and  gal¬ 
vanism,  but  the  prognosis  is  as  a  rule  very  bad. 

Eetinitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  retina,  is  usually  accompanied 
by  diminution  of  vision,  especially  at  night  or  in  dim  lights,  and  is 
characteiTzed  ophthulmoscopi colly  by  loss  of  transparency  and  haze 
of  the  fundus ;  soft  white  discrete  or  grouped  spots ;  hEemorrhages 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes  (striated  or  flame-shaped  in  nerve-fibre 
layer,  large  and  semicircular  in  yellow  spot  region),  and  by  vitreous 
opacities.  Eetinitis  is  associated  with  syphilis,  nephritis,  glyco¬ 
suria,  leuktemia,  pyaemia  [purulent  retinitis)  and  with  diseases  of 
the  cu'culatory  system  [hcemorrhagic  retinitis).  The  treatment  is 
chiefly  constitutional,  and  the  eyes  must  be  shaded  and  used  as 
little  as  possible. 

Eetinitis  pigmentosa  is  a  chronic  and  symmetrical  disease. 
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occurring  in  early  life,  characterized  by  night  blindness,  and  great 
contraction  of  the  fields  of  vision,  even  though  the  central  vision 
be  normal.  Ophthalmoscopically  the  optic  disk  is  “  waxy-looking  ” 
and  atrophied,  the  retinal  arteries  are  small,  and  there  is  much  lace- 
work  retinal  pigment,  especially  near  the  equator.  The  loss  of 
sight  is  progressive,  and  the  disease  often  ends  in  blindness. 

Embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  occurs 
usually  on  the  left  side  and  in  connection  with  heart  disease. 
Owing  to  this  artery  being  a  terminal  one,  complete  plugging  of 
it  is  followed  by  total  and  sudden  blindness.  The  ophthalmoscopic 
signs  are  pale  optic  disk,  diffused  retinal  haze,  bright  red  colour  at 
yellow  spot,  and  retinal  arteries  near  disk  very  small  and  often  like 
white  threads.  The  treatment  is  massage  of  the  eyeball,  but  the 
prognosis  is  bad. 

Detachment  of  the  retina  is  due  to  separation  of  the  retma 
from  its  pigment  epithelium  by  hpemorrhage  or  serous  exudation. 
It  is  accompanied  by  defect  in  the  field  of  vision  corre.sponding  to 
the  detachment.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  the  detachment  looks 
greyish,  and  the  retinal  vessels  passing  over  it  are_  seen  to_  be 
elevated.  The  causes  are  blows  on  the  eye,  myopia,  cicatrices 
following  wounds,  choroidal  tumours,  &c.  1  reatment,  except 

complete  rest,  is  usually  unavailing. 

Glioma  of  the  retina,  which  has  quite  recently  been  sho\ra 
by  OoUins  to  be  an  adenoid  cancer  and  not  a  sarcoma,  occurs  in 
early  life,  and  the  first  symptom  is  a  shining  white  or  yeUow  refiex 
seen  behind  the  pupil;  by  focal  illumination  there  is  found  a  nodu¬ 
lated  swelUng,  with  small  vessels  and  often  hgemon-hages  on  it. 
The  tension  may  be  normal  or  increased,  and  there  may  be 
secondary  glaucomatous  symptoms.  The  treatment,  unless  the 
tumour’  is  very  large,  is  immediate  excision  of  the  eye  and  removal 
of  as  much  of  the  optic  nerve  as  possible.  The  prognosis  is  very 


unfavourable. 

VlTREOHS  OPACITIES  are  usually  due  to  mfiammation  [liyahtis) 
associated  with  diseases  of  the  uveal  tract  or  retina,  but  often  occur’ 
in  extreme  myopia,  and  from  retinal  and  choroidal  h£emorrha,ges. 
The  opacities  may  be  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  and  in  syphms 
are  very  minute  and  dust-like.  The  patient  complams  of  seeing 
black  specks  floating  about,  and  vision  is  sometimes  reduced. 
Owing  to  degeneration  the  vitreous  may  be  fliud,  and  contam 

cholesterine  crystals.  7  v  •  \ 

Suppuration  of  the  vitreous  [suppurative  hyahtis)  is  due  to 
iniury  or  to  extension  of  a  piu’ulent  uveitis,  and  is  sometiines  ^lled 
pseudo-glioma,  from  its  yellowish  fundus-reflex.  Foreign  bodies  as 
steel,  glass,  &c.,  may  be  found  in  the  vitreous  and,  when  steel  01 
iron,  ctn  bo  removed  by  the  electro-magnet  introduced  through  the 
original  wound  when  gcleral,  or  through  an  incision  m  the  sclerotic. 
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YII.  Glaucoma. 

Glaucoma  is  a  condition  of  the  eye  dependent  on  excess  of  the 
intra-ocular  pressure.  The  chief  symptoms  are  increased  intra¬ 
ocular  tension  (elicited  by  palpating  the  eyeball  with  both  index 
angers  through  the  closed  lids) ;  pain  and  tenderness ;  enlargement 
of  the  perforating  vessels ;  impaired  sensibility,  steaminess,  and 
pitted  ajipearance  of  the  cornea ;  shallow  anterior  charnber ,  dila¬ 
tation  of  the  pupil;  greenish  fundus  redex;  pulsation  of  the 
retinal  arteries,  and  engorgement  of  the  retinal  vems ;  undm-- 
mining  and  cupping  of  the  optic  disk ;  diminished  acmty  of  vision 
and  hght  sense ;  and  limitation  of  held  of  vision  chiefly  at  nasal 
side.  These  symptoms  are  generally  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
smoky  vision  (everything  seen  in  a  grey  or  yellow  fog),  coloimed 
concentric  rings  (rainbows)  round  lights  (red  outside  and  bluish- 
green  inside),  neuralgia  along  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and 
rapidly  increasing  presbyopia  necessitating  frequent  changes  of 
glasses. 

Varieties. — Glaucoma  may  be  divided  into  (1)  acute,  (2)  subacute, 
and  (3)  chronic. 

1.  Acute  glaucoma  is  characterized  by  the  severity  and  suddenness 
of  its  onset,  and  from  the  vomiting,  megrim,  &c.,  accompanying  it 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  a  bilious  attack.  The  steaminess  of  the 
cornea  prevents  as  a  rule  any  view  being  obtained  of  the  fundus, 
although  the  pupfi.  is  widely  dilated.  The  optic  disk  when  visible 
is  found  in  first  attacks  not  to  be  cupped,  but  there  is  marked  pul¬ 
sation  of  the  retinal  arteries  and  engorgement  of  the  veins.  Such 
an  attack  may  pass  off  after  a  few  days,  but  is  generally  followed 
by  others  until  the  eye  may  pass  into  a  permanent  glaucomatous 
condition  {absolute  glaucoma)  and  vision  be  totally  destroyed.  Abso¬ 
lute  glaucoma  is  accompanied  by  great  pain  and  increased  tension, 
intra-ocular  htemorrhages,  opacity  of  the  lens,  ulceration  and 
staphyloma  of  the.  cornea,  and  shi’inking  of  the  whole  globe. 
Some  cases  of  acute  glaucoma  may  be  accompanied  by  severe 
intra-ocular  haemorrhage  {hcemorrhagic  glaucoma). 

2.  Subacute  glaucoma  is  characterized  by  the  symptoms  of  glau¬ 
coma  as  given  above.  There  is  generally  a  gradual  progress,  some¬ 
times  with  exacerbations,  and  it  may  at  any  time  give  rise  to  acute 
glaucoma. 

3.  Chronic  glaucoma  may  follow  on  an  acute  or  subacute  attack, 
but  there  is  an  insidious  and  progressive  form  usually  attacking 
both  eyes,  in  which  all  irritative  signs  are  absent.  Without  pain 
and  often  with  no  apparent  increase  of  tension,  there  is  gradual 
reduction  of  the  amplitude  of  accommodation,  and  diminished 
comeal  sensibility,  with  cupping  and  progi'essive  atrophy  of  the 
optic  disks  often  nassing  on  to  absolute  blindness. 
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Futholoyij. — Grlaucoma  is  produced  by  any  circumstance  tending 
to  upset  tbe  normal  relation  of  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  the 
intra-ocular  fluids.  These  fluids,  secreted  by  the  cdiary  processes, 
pass  chiefly  out  at  the  angle  between  the  mis  and  the  cornea  {iridic 
nr  Jiltration  angle).  This  increased  tension  may  be  produced  by 
hypersecretion  of  the  cdiary  processes,  obstruction  at  the  filtration 
angle,  or  by  serosity  of  the  fluids.  The  most  frequent  cause  is 
obstruction  of  the  filtration  angle  due  to  inflammatory  products,  or 
to  mechanical  means  as  growth  of  the  lens,  or  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  especially  by  atropine.  Glaucoma  occurs  as  a  rule  m 
persons  over  40  years  of  age,  is  frequently  hereditary,  and  is  often 
associated  with  hypermetropia.  It  may  be  secondary  to  complete 
posterior  synechia,  perforating  ulcers  and  wounds  of  the  cornea, 
dislocation  of  the  lens  laterally  and  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
cataract  operations,  intra-ocular  tumoims,  and  intra-ocular 
hcBmorrhage. 

The  treatment  of  acute  glaucoma  is  by  instillation  of  eserine  (es 
pecially  if  the  attack  is  caused  by  atropine)  or  by  a  large  iridec¬ 
tomy,  as  much  as  one-fifth  of  the  iris  being  removed.  Several 
other  operations  have  been  recommended,  as  sclerotomy,  &c.  In 
glaucoma  ahsolutum  puncture  of  the  sclerotic  often  relieves  the 
pain.  In  subacute  cases  iridectomy  is  generally  indicated,  but  in 
chronic  glaucoma  without  tension  operative  procedrme  probably  does 
little  good. 

VIII.  Diseases  of  the  orbit. 

Subconjunctival  haemorrhage,  due  to  a  blow  on  the  eye  or  to 
rupture  of  a  small  vessel,  owing  to  cough,  &c.,  is  of  a  bright  red 
coloru-.  The  blood  effusion  is  more  marked  anteriorly  and  does  not 
pass  far  back.  Exactly  the  converse  as  to  the  position  of  the  blood 
applies  to  deep  orbital  hsemon’hage  following  fracture  of  the  an¬ 
terior  fossa  of  the  skull,  &c. 

Orbital  abscess  and  orbital  cellulitis,  when  acute,  are 
difficult  to  diagnose  from  each  other.  Though  often  traumatic  they 
may  be  due  to  cold,  irritation  of  a  tooth,  erysipelas,  pytemia,  &c. 
They  sometimes  originate  in  periostitis.  They  are  usually  char-acter- 
ized  by  sweUing  of  the  lids,  chemosis  of  the  conjrrnctiva,  pain  on 
movements  of  the  eye  and  on  pressing  back  the  eyeball,  liirutation 
of  the  ocular  movements,  facial  nemulgia,  aird  proptosrs ;  sometimes 
there  is  a  defined,  tender,  fluctuating  swelling.  If  the  sjmrptoms 
are  not  soon  relieved,  especially  in  orbital  ceUulrtrs,  paprUitrs  and 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  may  ensue,  arid  also  meningitis.  Omtal 
abscess  may  be  chi'onic  and  simulate  a  solid  tumoru-.  The  treatment 
consists  in  early  evacuation  of  the  pus,  hot  fomentations  and  con¬ 
stitutional  remedies.  . 

Tumours  of  the  orbit  usually  cause  protrusion  of  the  eye 
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(jfroptosis),  impaii'ment  of  its  movements,  and  papillitis  or  optic 

ati-opliy.  Generally  one  orbit  only  is  affected.  The  oiigm  of  an 

orbital  tumour  may  be  primary,  in  the  lachrymal  gland,  m  the 
loose  orbital  tissues,  in  the  periosteum,  in  the  eyeball  or  in  the 
optic  nerve;  or  secondary,  starting  from  a  neighbouring  cavity. 
The  primary  tumours  may  be  cystic  (hydatid,  dermoid) ;  osseous 
(ivory  exostosis),  sarcomatous,  and  vascular  (mevi).  Amongst  the 
secondary  tumours  may  be  mentioned  arterio-venous  communication 
in  the  cavernous  sinus  giving  rise  to  a  pulsating  tumour,  and  dis¬ 
tension  of  the  frontal  sinus  by  retained  mucus  {frontal  mucocele). 
The  treatment  is  chiefly  the  same  as  in  other  parts.  Mahgnant 
tumours  should  he  freely  removed  with,  if  necessary,  the  eyeball  and 
the  contents  of  the  orbit,  and  chloride  of  zinc  paste  in  some  cases 
applied  for  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Entjcleation  of  the  eye. — Patient  lying  down  and  as  a  rule 
under  general  amesthesia ;  operator  standing  behind  the  head , 
spring  speculum  in  lids.  Divide  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival 
tissue  all  round  the  cornea  with  scissors  ;  raise  each  rectus  tendon 
in  succession  on  a  squint  hook  (Pig.  227)  and  divide  each  one  close 
to  the  globe ;  now  separate  the  limbs  of  the  speculum  and  the  eye¬ 
ball  will  project  forwards;  pass  a  pair  of  stout  curved  scissors, 
closed,  behind  the  globe  from  the  outer  side,  and  feel  for  the  optic 
nerve;  then  pull  back  the  scissors  shghtly,  open  them,  and  divide 
the  nerve.  The  globe,  now  pushed  forwards  by  the  scissors,  is  taken 
between  the  fingers  and  thumb,  and  the  other  attachments  are 
divided  by  the  scissors.  After  the  operation,  fu'm  pressure  is  applied 
by  a  bandage.  There  is  but  rarely  any  trouble  from  hfemoirhage. 
An  artificial  eye  may  be  given  about  three  months  after  operation, 
if  the  socket  is  healthy. 

IX.  Errors  of  refraction  and  accommodation. 

The  fight  percipient  portion  of  the  eye  exists  at  the  external  layer 
of  the  retina  {rods  and  cones),  and  it  is  necessary  for  perfect  vision 
that  images  of  external  objects  should  be  accurately  focussed  on 
this  layer.  Pays  of  fight  passing  into  the  eye  are  refracted  at  the 
anterior  smiaces  of  the  cornea,  lens  and  vitreous,  and  brought  to  a 
focus  at  a  point  varying  with  the  refraction.  The  human  eye  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity  may  be  represented  by  a  convex  lens  of 
23  mm.  focus;  and  the  following  laws  regulating  the  passage  of 
fight  through  a  convex  lens  will  then  be  applicable  to  it.  Pays  of 
fight  passing  through  a  convex  lens  (Fig.  226,  L)  parallel  (P)  to  the 
principal  axis  (X  X),  and  therefore  coming  from  infinity,  are 
brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  Em.  {^principal  focus)  varying  in¬ 
versely  in  distance  to  the  convexity  of  the  lens ;  rays  coming  from 
a  point  (D)  closer  than  infinity  {divergent  rays)  are  refracted  further 
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back  (My.)  from  tbe  lens  than  tbe  focal  point;  and  rays  coming 
from  a  point  (C)  beyond  infinity  {convergent)  are  focussed  at  H 
between  the  lens  and  its  principal  focus  Em. 

Emmetropia.- — In  an  eye  of  noi’mal  refraction  {ernmetropia)  with 
its  accommodation  relaxed,  parallel  rays  (P)  passing  thi'ough  the 
pupil  will  be  focussed  by  the  sm'faces  at  a  point  (Em.)  represented 
hy  the  external  sui’faces  of  the  rod  and  cone  layer  of  the  retina ; 
divergent  rays  (D)  will  be  focussed  behind  the  retina  at  My. ;  and 
convergent  rays  (C)  in  front  of  the  retina  at  H.  In  order  to  focus 
the  divergent  rays  (D)  upon  the  retina  (Em.)  it  is  necessarj’  to 
increase  the  convexity  of  the  lens  and  so  shorten  its  focal  length. 
This  is  done  hy  accommodation,  and  a  young  emmetrope  with 


Fig.  226. — Diagram  to  illustrate  errors  of  refraction.  L.  Convex  lens.  X  X. 
Principal  axis.  D.  Divergent  ray.  P.  Parallel  ray.  C.  Convergent  ray. 
H,  Em.  and  My.  Position  of  hypermetropic,  emmetropic,  and  myopic 
retinae. 

normal  accommodation  should  he  able  to  focus  on  his  retina  all 
rays  from  parallel  to  divergent  ones  starting  from  a  few  inches 

from  his  cornea.  _ 

Hypermetropia  is  the  condition  in  which  in  the  eye  at  rest  the 
retina  (H)  only  receives  convergent  rays  (0) ;  paraUel  rays  (P)  and 
divergent  rays  (D)  are  refracted  beyond  the  retina  (H).  This  takes 
place  from  too  short  a  distance  between  the  cornea  and  the  retina, 
or  from  lessened  convexity  of  the  lens  ;  the  usual  cause  is  congenital 
shortness  of  the  axis  of  the  eye.  Hypermeti-opes  from  this  fact  are 
obliged  to  accommodate  for  parallel  rays,  and  still  more  for  divergent 
ones.  The  treatment  naturally  is  to  increase  the  convexity  of  the 
lens  artificiaUy  by  giving  a  convex  lens  ;  and  by  so  doing  aUowmg 
parallel  rays  to  be  refracted  on  the  retina,  and  then  the  cihaiy 
muscle  will  be  able  to  focus  divergent  rays  on  the  retina.  In 
childi-en  and  young  adults  to  find  out  thefr-  hypei-metropia  it  is 
often  necessary  to  order  atropine  before  testing  the  refraction. 
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The  symptoms  of  hypermetropia  are  pain  and  discomfort  on  reading, 
congested  eyelids  and  conjunctivcO,  spasm  and  fibrillar  twitchings 
of  the  lids,  convergent  strabismus,  headache,  &c.  Hypermetropia 
is  usually  congenital,  often  hereditary,  and  is  frequently  associated 
with  a  flat-looking  face,  shallow  orbits  and  small  eyes. 

Myopla  is  the  opposite  condition  to  hypermetropia,  and  in  it  the 
retina  (My)  only  receives  certain  divergent  rays  (D).  It  is  due  as 
a  ride  to  the  axis  of  the  eye  being  too  long,  or  in  some  cases  to  the 
cdiaiy  muscle  rendeiing  the  lens  too  convex  {spasm  of  accommoda¬ 
tion).  The  treatment,  except  in  cases  of  spasm  of  accommodation,  is 
to  give  concave  glasses  to  allow  parallel  and  divergent  rays  to  fall 
on  the  retina.  In  low  degrees  of  myopia  it  is  only  necessary  to 
order  glasses  for  distance,  but  in  high  degrees  it  is  usual  to  order 
a  stronger  pail-  for  distance,  and  a  weaker  pair  for  reading,  &c.  In 
apparent  myopia  due  to  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  it  is  necessary 
to  order  ati-opine  to  find  out  the  true  refraction.  Myopes  often 
have  the  head  elongated  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  a  long 
face  and  large  promment  eyes.  Myopia  is  generally  accompanied 
by  a  crescent  at  the  outer  side  of  the  disk  {posterior  staphyloma), 
and  there  may  be  secondary  choroidal  trouble,  detachments  of  the 
retina,  vitreous  opacities,  &c. 

Astigmatism  is  the  condition  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  re¬ 
fractive  surfaces  have  not  the  same  curvature  in  all  directions. 
Astigmatism  may  be  divided  into — (1),  irregular,  in  which  there  is 
a  difference  of  refraction  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same  meridian 
due  to  changes  in  the  lens  and  cornea ;  and  (2),  regular  where  there 
is  a  difference  in  two  meridians  {chief  meridians)  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  and  called  those  of  maximum  and  minimum  refraction. 
It  is  usually  corneal  {static  astigmatism),  but  may  be  due  to  the 
cihary  muscle  {dynamic  astigmatism).  Eegular  astigmatism  may 
be  (a)  simple,  where  one  meridian  is  emmetropic  and  the  other 
hypermetropic  or  myopic,  and  is  then  called  simple  hypermetropic 
or  simple  myopic  astigmatism;  {h)  compound,  where  the  chief 
meridians  are  unequally  myopic  (compound  myopic  astigmatism) 
or  unequally  hypermetropic(compoundhypermeti-opic  astigmatism) ; 

01  (r)  mixed,  where  one  chief  meridian  is  hypermetropic  and  the 
othei  myopic.  The  treatment  is  by  cylindrical  glasses  for  simjile 
astigmatism,  and  by  cylindrical  glasses  in  combination  with  spheri- 
cals  for  compound  and  mixed. 

Presbyopia.  In  the  eyes  of  aU  iiersons  from  40  to  45  years  of 
age  it  is  found  that,  owing  to  changes  in  the  elasticity  of  the  lens 
the  ciliary  muscle  begins  perceptibly  to  lose  its  power  of  altering 
the  convexity  of  the  lens.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  prevent  near 
objects  being  focussed  on  the  retina;  in  order  to  counteract  this 
condition  and  to  help  the  ciliary  muscle  it  is  necessary  to  give  con¬ 
vex  glasses  for  reading.  It  has  been  found  that  the  glass  needed 
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is  about  one  dioptre  for  every  tive  years  after  40.  In  myopes  wear- 
ins'  slasses  foi'  readins,  this  amount  will  have  to  he  subtracted  from 

O  o  O' 

their  glasses. 

X.  Strahismus  and  ocular  paralysis. 

Strabismus  (squint)  is  always  present  when  the  two  eyes  are  not 
directed  simultaneously  towards  the  same  object,  and  is  usually 
accompanied  at  some  time  by  double  vision  (diplopia).  Strabismus 
occurs  from  over-action,  weakness,  or  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of 
the  extrinsic  ocular  muscles.  It  is  usually  convergent  or  diver¬ 
gent,  but  may  be  upward  or  downward.  It  may  be  constant  or 
occasional  (periodic),  and  though  usually  only  one  eye  squints,  yet 
sometimes  both  eyes  may  do  so  in  turn  (alternating).  When  the 
squinting  eye  follows  its  fellow  normally  in  all  its  movements 
the  squint  is  called  concomitant  in  contra-^stinction  to  paralytic. 
Diplopia  is  much  more  marked  in  paralytic  than  in  concomitant 


Fig.  227. — Strabismus  hook. 


squint  The  non-squinting  eye  is  called  the  fixing  eye,  and  stea- 
bismus  may  be  estimated  by  teUing  the  patient  to  look  at  an  object 
about  two  feet  away  with  the  fixing  eye,  and  then  taking  the 
distance  between  the  middle  of  the  palpebral  apertui-e  and  the 
middle  of  the  cornea  of  the  squinting  eye  (primary  squint)-,  on 
now  making  the  squinting  become  the  fixing  eye  the  amount  ot 
deviation  of  the  original  fixing  eye  is  taken  (secondamj  squint)  in 
paralytic  cases  the  secondary  squint  exceeds  the  primary,  but  it  is 
equal  to  the  primary  in  concomitant  squint.  ,  j  . 

Convergent  strabismus  (internal  squint)  is  most  commonly  due  to 
hypermetropia,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  excessive  accommodation 
necessitates  a  correspondingly  great  convergence ;  but  it  may  occur 
occasionaUy  in  myopia,  and  foUows  division  or  paralysis  of  an  ex- 

strabismus  (external  squint)  is  caused  from  insufficiency 
of  convergence  power,  and  weakness  of  the  internal  recti,  especiaUy 
in  myopia ;  from  defective  vision  of  an  eye,  as  in  cornea  nebulm,  &c. , 
and  from  division  or  paralysis  of  an  internal  rectus.  _ 

The  treatment  of  concomitant  strabismus  is  by  ati'opme,  eseiine, 
spectacles  prisms,  and  stereoscopic  exercises.  The  operatioim  that 
Say  iWed  ^re  either  tenotomy  of  the  muscle  of  the  affected 
sidJ  ov  advancement  of  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side.  As  a  lule 
only  one  eye  sbould  be  operated  .on  at  a  time.  The  treatment  of 
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paralytic  strabismus  is  by  constitutional  remedies  and  galvanism 
of  the  affected  muscle. 

Tenotomu  of  the  i)ittrn.(d  rectus. — Patient  ljung  down  and  under 
cocaine  or  general  anassthesia;  operator  standing  in  front  and  to 
the  right  hand  side.  Introduce  the  spring  speculum,  and  pinch  up 
with  a  2iair  of  fixation  forceps  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival 
tissue  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  lower  horizontal  and  inner 
vertical  tangents  to  the  cornea.  Divide  this  fold  with  a  parr  of 
blunt-jjointed  scissors,  making  the  incision  only  large  enough  tO/ 
admit  the  points  of  the  scissors,  and  then,  passing  the  scissors 
through  the  incision,  divide  the  capsule  of  Tenon.  Pass  the  stra¬ 
bismus  hook  (Pig.  227)  into  the  wound,  directing  its  point  back¬ 
wards,  and  then  turn  the  end  of  the  hook  upwards  between  the 
globe  and  the  tendon,  until  its  point  is  seen  beneath  the  con- ; 
junctiva,  at  the  ujjper  border  of  the  tendon.  Introduce  the 
scissors  through  the  wound  aud  open  the  blades  on  either  side  of 
the  tendon  between  the  globe  and  the  hook,  and  by  one  or  two 
snips  cut  thi'ough  the  tendon.  Kemovo  the  hook  and  then  re¬ 
introduce  it  to  see  if  the  tendon  is  completely  divided.  The  eyes 
.should  be  bandaged  for  about  twelve  hours.  The  method  is  the 
same  for  the  external  rectus,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
tendon  is  situated  a  little  further  back. 

Ocular  paraly.ses. —  Complete  Paralysis  of  the  Third  Nerve  is 
characterized  by  complete  ptosis;  external  strabismus;  inability 
to  move  the  eye  completely  up,  down  or  in ;  crossed  diplopia ; 
moderate  mydriasis  and  inactivity  of  the  pupil  to  all  the  reflexes  ; 
and  paralysis  of  accommodation.  Any  one  of  the  muscles  supplied 
by  the  third  nerve  may  be  separately  paralysed,  also  the  superior 
oblique  (fourth  nerve)  and  the  external  rectus  (sixth  nerve). 
Paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  gives  rise  to  internal  strabismus, 
inability  to  move  the  eye  outwards,  and  homonymous  dijilopia.' 
It  IS  the  most  common  of  the  ocular  palsies,  probably  from  the  ■ 
ong  com'se  of  the  sixth  nerve.  All  the  external  ocular  muscles 
may  be  paralysed  at  tbe  same  time  {ophthalmoplegia  externa). 

The  intra-ocular  muscles  are  the  pujiillary  (sphincter  jiupillce) 
and  the  ciliary.  The  pupillary  muscle  may  be  affected  by 
paralysis  of  the  third  or  short  ciliary  nerves,  producing  medium 
mydiiasis,  and  by  jjaralysis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  or  long 
cihai  y  nerves,  producing  partial  mio.sis..  The  ciliary  muscle  may 
be  paralysed  {cychpleyia)  by  affections  of  the  third  or  short  cfliary 
nerves,  usually  in  conjunction  with  paralysis  of  the  pupillary 
muscle.  It  may  be  paralysed  alone  as  in  diphtheria.  In  certain 
^seases,  especiaUy  locomotor  ataxia,  the  pupil  acts  to  accommoda- 
tion  but  not  to  light  {Arggll-Bohertson  or  sjnnaJ pupil),  * 

The  treatment  of  ocular  paralysis  is  chiefly  constitutional.  Many 
are  of  syphilitic  ori.gin  and  require  mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium,  ' 
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but  faradisation  of  tbe  affected  muscle  may  also  be  employed.  In 
mydriasis  and  cycloplegia,  tbe  use  of  eserine  is  indicated. 

Nystagmus  [involuntary  oscillations  of  the  eyehall)  is  generally 
binocular,  and  tbe  movements  of  tbe  eyes  are  usually  borizontal  or 
rotatory.  It  occurs  generally  in  early  life,  and  is  tben  due  to  defect 
of  sight  from  corneal  ulcer,  &c.,  sometimes  in  adult  life,  in  patients 
witb  diseases  of  tbe  nervous  system,  sucb  as  disseminated  sclerosis, 
and  in  coal  miners,  in  wbom  it  is  probably  due  to  tbeir  position  at 
work. 
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Herpes  of  the  lip. — A  crop  of  berpetic  vesicles  wbicb  bm-st  in 
a  few  days  leaving  small  scabs,  are  common  on  tbe  bp  dui’ing  sbgbt 
attacks  of  catarrh,  indigestion,  &c.  Tbeir  occurrence  in  pneumonia 
is  weU  known. 

Cracks  and  fissures  of  the  lip  following  exposure  to  cold,  &c., 
in  dyspeptics,  are  verj’’  common,  and,  if  neglected,  may  form^  deep 
and  painful  fissures,  prone  to  bleed  and  obstuiate  to  heal.  A  simple 
ointment,  and  if  persistent,  touching  them  witb  nitrate  of  sbver, 
wbl  generally  suffice  to  cui-e  them.  They  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  tbe  fissures  about  tbe  corners  of  tbe  mouth  so  common  in  con¬ 
genital  and  acquu-ed  sypbibs. 

Papillomata  or  warty  growths  of  the  lip  are  of  interest  m 
that  they  are  liable  as  age  advances  to  become  epitbebomatous. 
They  may  sometimes  gi-ow  out  in  tbe  form  of  horns.  Extirpation 
witb  tbe  knife  is  tbe  proper  treatment. 

Superficial  ulcers  on  tbe  inner  surface  of  tbe  bp  are  cominon 
accompaniments  of  errors  in  digestion,  and  of  secondarj"^  sjqibibs. 
There  are  usuaUy  simbar  ulcers  on  tbe  side  of  tbe  tongue  and  cheeks. 
Nitrate  of  silver  or  chromic  acid  lotions  are  tbe  best  local  appbea- 
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or  ethylate  of  sodium;  and  when  pendulous  and  projecting  from 
tbe  fr'ee  margin,  bgatiued.  When  involving  tbe  whole  substance 
of  tbe  bp  it  may  be  treated  by  electrolysis,  or,  better,  excised  by 

means  of  a  V-sbaped  incision.  •  i. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  lip,  generally  tbe  upper,  is  often  met 
witb  in  connection  witb  cracks  and  fissiu-es  in  strumous  cbbdi-en, 
and  is  known  as  tbe  strumous  lip.  A  simbar  condition  is  sometimes 
met  witb  in  congenital  sypbibs  and  in  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  ilie 
thickening,  as  a  rule,  disappears  imder  constitutional  treatment, 
and  as  the  patient  grows  older.  Tbe  removal  of  a  wedge-shaped 
piece,  as  advised  by  some,  can  seldom  be  necessary. 

Carbuncle  of  the  lip  is  a  most  dangerous  disease,  as  it  is  very 
bkely  to  lead  to  infective  phlebitis  of  tbe  facial  vein,  which  may 
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spread  thence  through  the  ophthalmic  vein  to  the  cavernous  and 
other  cranial  sinuses,  and  terminate  in  infective  meningitis  or  in 
general  blood-poisoning.  Free  incisions  should  he  made,  the 
sloughs  scraped  away,  antiseptics  applied,  and  the  strength  sup¬ 
ported  by  fluid  nom'ishment  and  stimulants. 

Adenomata,  or  labial  glandular  tumours  (Paget),  occa¬ 
sionally  occui-  in  the  lip  as  small,  smooth,  elastic  growths  project¬ 
ing  rmder  the  mucous  membrane.  They  sometimes  contain  nodules 
of  Carthage,  and  are  then  of  harder  consistency.  They  should  be 
removed  from  the  mucous  surface  to  avoid  scarring. 

Cysts  due  to  obstruction  of  the  mucous  follicles  are  frequent  in 
the  Hp.  They  contain  a  glauy  fluid,  and  appear  as  small,  tense, 
semi-ti’anslucent,  globrdar,  bluish-pink  swellings  on  the  mucous 
surface.  A  free  incision  through  the  mucous  membrane,  and  removal 
of  the  cyst-wall  with  forceps,  is  perhaps  the  best  treatment. 

Epithelioma  nearly  always  occm-s  in  men,  and  on  the  lower 
lip ;  and  although  it  may  affect  non-smokers,  it  generally  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  initation  and  heat  of  a  short  clay  pipe.  It  begins 
as  a  crack,  small  ulcer,  or  indurated  tubercle,  and  may  either 
spread  superficially  along  the  free  margin  of  the  lip,  or  extend 
deeply  into  its  substance.  Sooner  or  later  it  involves  the  whole  hp 
and  adjoining  parts,  becomes  adherent  to  the  jaw,  and  invades  the 
bone.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  become  involved,  but  dis¬ 
semination  through  internal  organs  is  rare.  If  removed  early,  it 
may  not  recm’  till  after  a  long  period  of  immunity,  or  perhaps  not 
at  aU.  It  seldom  returns  in  the  scar,  but  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
the  patient  djdng  of  exhaustion  induced  by  ulcerating  and  bleeding 
masses  in  the  neck.  The  affection  is  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
hard  chancre,  and  the  latter  has  ere  now  been  cut  away  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  an  epithehoma.  The  foUowing  points  should 
serve  to  distinguish  them : — 1.  Epithehoma  generahy  occurs  in  the 
old,  and  in  men,  and  on  the  lower  hp ;  chancre  in  the  young,  in 
women,  and  on  the  upper  hp.  2.  The  epitheliomatous  ulcer  has 
hard,  sinuous,  and  everted  edges,  and  an  indurated  and  warty  base; 
the  chancrous  is  raised,  excoriated,  smoother,  and  the  induration  is 
more  circumscribed.  3.  In  the  malignant  affection,  the  glands  are 
not  affected  tiU  late  in  the  disease — perhaps  six  months ;  in  the 
syphihtic  early,  say  six  weeks.  Moreover,  in  chancre  secondary 
symptoms  wih  be  present  or  soon  appear,  and  the  disease  readily 
juelds  to  antisjqihihtic  remedies.  Treatment.— Fveo  and  early 
excision  is  imperative.  The  growth  may  be  either  included  in  a 
V-shaped  incision,  the  wound  being  afterwards  united  by  hare-lip 
pins,  or  if  superficial,  freely  shaved  off.  The  glands  in  the  neck,  if 
enlarged  and  not  too  extensively  diseased,  should  bo  extirpated  at 
the  same  time.  When  the  bone  is  involved,  a  portion  of  the  jaw 
may  be  I'emoved  if  the  whole  disease  can  bo  got  away. 
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Hare-lip  is  a  congenital  malformation  in  wtich.  the  upper  lip  is 
vertically  cleft  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  median  line.  It  is  so 
named  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  lip  of  the  hare.  It  is 
produced  by  the  failure  of  union  of  the  fronto-nasal  process  which 
forms  the  median  portion  of  the  lip  with  the  superior  maxillary 
processes  which  form  the  lateral  portions.  The  fissure  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  opposite  the  suture  between  the  superior  maxillary  and 
j)remaxillary  bones,  the  situation  at  which  the  union  between  the 
hbove-mentioned  processes  normally  occurs  ;  and  it  will  be  single 
or  double,  according  as  the  failure  of  union  occurs  on  one  or  both 
sides.  It  may  exist  as  a  mere  notch  on  the  free  margin  of  the  lip, 
but  it  more  frequentl3'^  extends  deeply  through  the  .substance  of  the 
lip  into  the  nostril  above.  Single  hare-lip  is  far  more  common  than 
double  hare-lip,  and  occurs  much  more  often  on  the  left  than  on 
the  right  side.  The  two  margins  of  the  cleft  are  often  unequal  in 
length,  the  lip  on  one  side  of  the  cleft  being  on  a  lower  level  than 
on  the  other.  In  double  hare-lip  the  central  portion  is  generally 
shorter  than  natural,  and  along  with  the  premaxiUaiy  bone  a,nd 
the  incisor  teeth  frequently  projects  forwards,  the  two  clefts  being 
often  of  unequal  extent.  Cleft  palate  is  a  frequent  concomitant  of 
hare-lip,  and  malformations,  such  as  club-foot,  spina  bifida,  &c., 
are  not  rmcommon  in  other  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  tune. 

Treatment.— Tl\\e  edges  of  the  cleft  should  be  pared,  and  the  raw 
surfaces  brought  into  contact,  and  there  held  by  hare-lip  pins  or 
sutiues,  so  that  primary  miion  may  occur.  The  operation  is  best 
done  between  the  thii’d  and  fifth  months  of  infancy,  as  very  yoimg 
infants  bear  haimorrhage  badly,  and  later,  the  troubles  of  teetlmig 
begin.  To  ensure  success  the  child  should  be  brought  into 
the  best  possible  state  of  health  by  careful  nm'sing  and  feeding, 
and  any  constitutional  taint,  as  syphilis,  corrected  by  appropriate 
remedies. 

There  are  various  methods  of  operating.  Here  only  the  inore 
simple  can  be  described.  Whatever  method  is  adopted,  the  objects 
to  bo  kept  in  view  are — 1,  to  obtaui  primary  union  throughout  the 
wound,  and  hence  the  minimum  of  scarring;  2,  to  ensrue  the 
margin  of  the  prolabium  and  free  border  of  the  lip  respectively 
being  in  line;  3,  to  luevent  the  formation  after  the  operation  of  a 
notch  at  the  line  of  union.  These  objects  are  best  attained  by  well 
freeing  the  bp  from  the  gums  at  the  apex  of  the  cleft  so  as  to  avoicl 
tension ;  by  using  a  sharp  knife  so  as  to  ensiu-e  clemi  incisions  ;  by 
taking  care  to  completely  pare  the  margins  of  the  cleft,  and  to 
remove  sufficient  tissue  to  secure  broad,  raw  surfaces  ;  b.y  iiassing 
the  hare-bp  pins  on  the  same  level,  and  deeply  enough  to  bring  the 
whole  of  the  raw  surfaces  into  contact ;  and  by  mfibiiig  the  cuts  in 
paring  the  edges  concave  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  cleft,  so  as 
to  lengthen  the  line  of  union  and  allow  for  rotract.on. 
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Oijemtion  for  single  Having  placed  a  Smitli  s  clamp 

IFig  ‘^‘^8)  on  the  lip  on  either  side  of  the  cleft  to  conti'ol  heemorr- 
hage,  “pare  the  edges  of  the  cleft  with  a  sharp  nari'ow-bladed 
scalpel,  taking  care  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  rounded  portion  ot 
the  prolabium  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  cleft ;  and  having 
freed  the  lip  fi'om  the  gums  at  the  apex  of  the  cleft,  bring  the  raw 
surfaces  together  by  hare-lip  pins,  passing  the  lower  one  first  to 
ensui'e  the  free  edge  of  the  lip  and  prolabium  being  ui  line.  e 
lower  pin  should  be  entered  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the 
cleft,  and  made  to  transfix  the  coronary 
arteiy ;  but  it  shoidd  not  penetrate  the 
mucous  membrane,  as  if  this  be  done 
the  mucous  membrane  will  double  in  228.— Smith’s  clamp  for 

and  prevent  union.  A  second  jiin  will  controlling  hsemorrhage  dix- 
generally  be  necessary,  and  should  ring  operation  for  hare-lip. 
be  passed  in  the  same  way,  and  a  silk 

suture  twisted  round  each.  The  shaiqi  ends  of  the  pins  should 
be  nipped  off  with  pliers,  a  small  piece  ofoiled  lint  placed  beneath 
them  to  prevent  injury  to  the  cheek,  and  several  sutures  of 
horsehair  passed  superficially  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  wound  in 
accurate  apposition.  The  parts  should  then  be  di-ied,  and  covered 
with  iodoformized  collodion,  and  a  dumb-bell-shaped  piece  of 


Fiq.  229.  Fia.  230.  Fig.  231. 


Figs.  229,  230,  231. — Operation  for  single  hare-lip  when  the 
fissure  does  not  extend  into  the  nostril. 


strapping  applied  across  from  cheek  to  cheek  to  prevent  traction. 
The  pins  should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours,  as  otherwise  they  ■will  leave  scars.  The  twisted  suture 
should  be  left  on  till  firm  union  has  occui’red,  and  the  strapping  re¬ 
applied.  Where  the  fissure  does  not  extend  through  the  whole  lii"), 
an  inverted  V-shaped  incision  may  be  made,  with  its  angle  just 
above  the  apex  of  the  cleft  (Fig.  229),  each  arm  stoi)ping  .short  of 
the  prolabium  ;  the  tissues  included  in  the  arms  of  the  V  should 
now  be  drawn  down,  and  a  diamond-shaped  wound  thus  formed 
(Fig.  230).  On  bringing  the  raw  surfaces  together,  a  projection  in 
place  of  the  fissure  will  exist  on  the  free  boi’der  of  the  lip 
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(Fig.  231) ;  but  this  will  disappear  in  time,  leaving  the  hp  nearly 
natmul.  When  there  is  much  irregularity  hetween  the  two 
portions  of  the  hp  (Fig.  232),  the  incision  on  the  shallower  side 
should  stop  short  of  the  prolahium,  so  as  to  allow  the  flap  thus 
formed  to  remain  attached  at  its  hase.  On  the  deeper  side  the 
incision  should  slope  off  at  an  angle  through  the  prolahium,  com- 
jiletely  removing  the  tissue.  The  flap  left  on  the  shallower  side 


Fig.  2.32.  Fig.  233. 


Figs.  232,  233. — Operation  for  single  hare-lip  when  the  sides  of  the 
fissure  are  unequal. 

should  he  now  tuimed  down  and  united  to  the  sloped-off  jiortion  on 
the  deeper  side,  and  the  vertical  portions  of  the  incision  brought 
together  as  usual.  Thus,  what  was  the  free  edge  of  the  cleft  on 
the  shallower  side,  now  becomes  the  free  edge  of  the  lip  (Fig.  233). 

Ojwratwn  for  doiiblo.  /lare-Zifn— When  the  premaxfliaiy  process 
projects,  it  should  not,  as  a  rule,  bo  removed,  but  previous  to  the 


Fig.  234.  Fig.  235'. 


Figs.  234,  235.  —Operation  for  double  hare-lip. 


operation  for  uniting  the  lip  he  partially  detached  with  the  cuttmg 
phers  having  one  blade  blunted  by  being  wrapped  in  lint,  and  then 
be  forced  back  into  place  and  there  secured  by  a  plug  of  gauze  in  the 
wound,  a  pad  over  it,  and  a  dumb-bell-shaped  piece  of  strapping 
fixed  to  the  cheeks.  In  some  cases  the  forcing  uito  place  of  the 
premaxilla  will  be  facilitated  by  excising  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of 
the  nasal  septum  to  which  tliis  bone  is  attached.  There  aio  many 
ways  of  imiting  the  lip.  The  simplest,  perhaps  (Figs.  234  and 
235),  consists  in  paring  completely  the  central  portion,  and  then 
making  two  flaps  from  the  lateral  portions,  hringing  them  down 
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and  uniting  them  to  each  other  helow  the  central  portion,  and  also 
to  it,  so  that  they  may  fill  up  the  gap  left  by  the  deficient  length  o 

the  central  portion.  . 

Eodent  ulcer  most  often  occurs  on  the  face,  especially  near  the 
inner  canthus  of  the  eyelids  and  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  conveniently  described  here.  It  is  also  met  with  on  the  scalp, 
the  forehead,  and  the  ear,  and  more  rarely  on  the  neck  and  chin, 
and  even  on  the  limbs  and  breast,  Eodent  ulcer  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  form  of  carcinoma ;  it  differs  from  ordinary  carcinoma, 
however,  in  that  it  is  much  slower  in  its  growth,  and  does  not 
become  disseminated,  affect  the  lymphatics,  nor  return  after  com¬ 
plete  removal.  Pathology . — In  the  early  stages  the  disease  is  not 
an  ulcer  but  a  new  growth,  and  in  exceptional  cases  the  new 
growth  preponderates  over  the  ulceration,  so  that  a  mass  of  some 
size  is  formed.  Eodent  ulcer,  unlike  squamous-celled  epithelioma, 
does  not  grow  from  the  surface,  but  begins  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  it  is  only  after  it  has  spread  some  little  distance  super¬ 
ficially  that  the  epidermis  ulcerates.  The  new  growth  is  believed 
to  oiiginate  from  the  external  root-sheath  of  the  hair  follicles,  or 
from  the  sebaceous  or  the  sweat  glands.  Microscopically  the 
earliest  manifestation  is  the  ajipearance  under  the  epidermis  of 
irregular  groups  of  small  round  or  oval  cells  lying  in  a  fibrous 
matrix.  These  cells  may  sometimes  be  seen  continuous  with  the 
cells  of  the  external  root-sheath.  Here  and  there  irregular  and 
El-formed  ceE-nests  occm-.  The  ulceration  is  preceded,  indeed  is 
caused,  by  the  extension  of  the  new  growth.  From  squamous- 
ceUed  epithelioma  rodent  ulcer  differs  in  that  in  the  latter  the  cells 
are  smaller  and  rmmder,  ceU-nests  are  either  absent  or  are  iU- 
formed,  and  the  processes  of  the  growth  spread  superficiaUy 
instead  of  deeply,  and  are  flask-shaped  and  much  branched. 
Signs. — The  disease  is  one  of  advanced  Efe,  and  seldom  occurs 
before  fifty.  It  is  twice  as  common  in  men  as  in  women.  It 
generally  begins  as  a  small  tubercle,  which  later  becomes  an  ulcer. 
The  ulcer  is  generally  single ;  its  edges  are  iiTegular,  sinuous,  and 
a  little  raised,  and  but  very  slightly  if  at  all  indurated ;  its  base  is 
slightly  depressed,  glazed,  void  of  granulations,  generally  of  a  pale 
pink  colour,  and  at  times  covered  with  a  scab.  The  skin  around  is 
healthy.  Although  attempts  at  cicatrization  are  sometimes  seen, 
the  cicatrix  readily  breaks  down,  and  the  ulcer,  which  never  quite 
heals,  slowly  extends,  destroying  muscle,  cartilage,  and  bone,  till 
at  the  end,  perhaps,  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  it  has  destroyed  a 
gi-eat  part  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  one  or  both  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
cartilages  and  bones  of  tho  nose,  leaving  a  horrible  and  unsightly 
chasm.  Treatment. — The  growth  or  ifrcer  should  be  freely  excised. 
If  done  early  tho  prognosis  is  good,  as  it  is  only  when  some  of  the 
growth  is  left  that  a  recurrence  need  be  feared.  Even  in  tho  later 
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stages  when  mncli  tissue  has  heen  destroyed,  free  removal  with 
the  knife  and  the  application  of  caustics  to  what  cannot  be  thus 
removed,  will  sometimes  stoii  the  further  i^rogress  of  the  growth. 

Stomatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  may  he  divided  into 
the  aphthous,  the  parasitic,  the  ulcerative,  the  sj'philitic,  the 
mercurial,  and  the  gangrenous. 

Aphtlwas  siomatitis  generally  depends  upon  some  digestive  dis¬ 
turbance,  and  is  common  in  young  children.  It  is  characteinzed  by 
white  patches  of  erosion  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips, 
cheek,  and  tongue.  Ehuharb  and  magnesia,  and  locally  borax  and 
honey,  are  the  usual  remedies. 

Parasitic  stomatitis,  or  thrush,  resembles  the  preceding,  but  , 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  parasite  known  as  the  oidium 
albicans.  It  is  generally  merely  symptomatic  of  other  diseases,  to 
the  alleviation  and  cure  of  which  the  treatment  should  he 
directed. 

Ulcerative  stomatitis  is  more  serious,  hut  is  still,  as  a  rule,  super¬ 
ficial.  It  may  depend  upon  digestive  distiuhance,  local  u-ritation 
of  cutting  teeth,  or  had  hygiene.  The  ulcers  are  covei'cd  with  a 
grey  slough,  the  gums  are  red  and  swollen,  and  the  breath  is  foul. 

A  stimulating  plan  of  treatment  is  generally  required,  with 
attention  to  the  digestive  functions,  hj'gienic  surroimdings,  &c.  , 

Locally,  the  mouth  should  he  rinsed  out  with  a  wash  of  chlorate  of 
potash.  b 

Syphilitic  stomatitis  is  common  dui'ing  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
stages  of  syphilis,  and  requires  no  further  mention. 

Mercurial  stomatitis,  depending  upon  an  overdose  of  mercury,  or  1 

some  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  to  the  drug,  is  of  less  frequent  ^ 

'occurrence  in  its  severe  forms  than  formerly.  It  is  attended  with  i 
foul  breath,  swollen  tongue,  spongy  gums,  profuse  salivation,  j 

swelling  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  and  loosenmg  of  j 
the  teeth.  It  may  terminate  in  gangrenous  ulceration,  with  exten-  ■ 
sive  destruction  of  the  soft  tissues,  and  perhaps  necrosis  of  the  hones.  j 
Chlorate  of  potash,  both  internally  and  as  a  mouth-wash,  should  he  > 
given ;  and  the  strength  supported  by  fluid  nourishment  and,  if 
indicated,  by  stimulants.  • 

Gangrenous  stomatitis  or  cuncrum  oris,  is  a  phagedseiv.c  ulcera¬ 
tion,  which  begins  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  and  if  not  checked 
rapidly  involves  its  whole  thickness.  It  is  very  aj)t  to  terminate  in 
blood-poisoning.  It  appears  to  depend  upon  thrombosis  of  the  ^ 
capillaries,  a  condition  recently  shown  to  be  induced  by  the  presence 
of  a  specific  micro-organism.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
under-fed,  debilitated  children  recovering  from  one  of  the  exanthe¬ 
mata,  typhoid  fever,  &c.,  or  subjected  to  bad  hygienic  conditions. 

A  foul  and  black  slough  forms  in  the  mouth,  and  a  dusky  patch 
soon  appears  on  the  suiface  of  the  cheek,  which  becomes  hard  and 
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trawii5^,  and  then  black.  If  the  disease  is  not  soon  an-ested,  exten¬ 
sive  sloughing  occurs,  typhoid  symptoms  sot  in,  and  the  patient 
dies  comatose,  of  general  blood-poisoning,  or  of  bronchitis  or  pneu¬ 
monia.  It  ajipears  to  be  of  a  natui’e  similar  to  the  gangienous 
inflammation  of  the  female  genitals  known  as  noma.  The  treatment 
must  bG  energetic.  The  parts  should  be  "well  dried,  and  thoiougluy 
destroyed  with  fuming  nitric  acid ;  or  boroglyceride  may  be  applied 
in  milder  cases.  The  strength  must  be  supported  with  sti'ong 
beef-tea,  brandy-and-egg  mixtiu'o  and  nutrient  enemata.  Eeciim- 
bency  should  be  insisted  upon  during  convalescence,  since  there  is  a 
tendency  to  fatal  sjuicope,  which  may  remain  for  some  time. 

Salivary  calclli  arc  sometimes  met  with  blocking  the  orifice 
of  IVharton’s  duct,  or,  more  rarely,  one  of  the  ducts  of  the  other 
salivary  glands.  They  are  composed  of  animal  matter,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  phosphate  and  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Generally 
they  can  be  seen,  or  at  any  rate  felt,  in  the  interior  of  the  mouth, 
as  hard  bodies  in  the  course  of  the  duct.  They  may  give  rise,  by 
causing  retention  of  the  secretion  of  the  gland,  to  swelling,  pain, 
and  tenderness  in  the  obstructed  gland,  and  sometimes  to  suppura¬ 
tion  and  salivaiy  fistida.  An  incision  through  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  over  the  calculus  will  allow  of  its  removal  with  a  scoop  or 
forceps.  Should  strictiu-e  of  the  duct  follow  it  must  be  divided 
transversely. 

Eaxula  is  a  bluish-white,  semi-tran.slucent,  globular  or  ovoid 
swelling  situated  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  beneath  the  tougue,  and 
containing  a  glauy  mucoid  fluid.  It  is  probably  produced  by  the 
enlargement  of  one  of  the  mucous  follicles  so  numerous  in  that 
situation.  Mr.  Moirant  Baker  has  conclusively  .shown,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  small  bristle  into  the  duct  by  the  side  of  the  swelling,  that 
it  is  not  usually  a  dilatation  of  Wharton’s  duct,  as  was  formerly 
taught.  It  is  pairdess,  but  interferes,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
according  to  its  size,  with  the  movements  of  the  tongue  in  speech 
and  deglutition.  Sometimes  these  cysts  attain  a  large  size  and 
extend  deeply  in  the  neck,  presenting  below  the  jaw.  Treatnieni. — 
After  iiainting  the  parts  with  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine, 
a  iiortion  of  the  cyst-wall  shoidd  be  pinched  up  with  nibbed  forceps, 
and  a  good-sized  piece  of  it  excised  with  curved  scissors.  A  deep 
hold  must  be  taken  or  the  mucous  membrane,  which  adheres  but 
loosely  to  the  cyst,  will  alone  be  caught  up.  The  fluid  should  be 
squeezed  out,  and  the  Euiug  membrane  cauterized  with  a  stick  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  opening  kept  free  by  the  daily  jiassage  of 
a  probe,  so  that  healing  may  take  place  from  the  bottom.  If  a 
mere  incision  is  made,  the  cyst  is  nearly  sure  to  fill  again.  A  seton 
will  sometimes  answer,  but  it  is  not  always  reliable  ;  if,  therefore, 
the  treatment  above  indicated  fads,  the  cyst  should  be  disseeted 
out. 
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Bursae  and  dermoid  cysts. — Pathology. — These  cysts,  which 
contain  a  glairy  fluid  or  a  grumous,  sebaceous  material,  project  both 
under  the  tongue  and  in  the  neck  below  the  j  aw.  Those  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  neck  ,  or  tongue  may  he  due  to,  1.  Enlargement  of  the 
hyoid  bursa,  2.  Dermoid  fonnations,  and  3.  Eomams  of  the  thyroid 
duct  [His's  duct).  In  the  last  case  they  are  situated  («)  near  the 
foramen  cmcum,  bulging  under  the  tongue,  or  [h)  in  the  neck,  pro¬ 
jecting  perhaps  as  low  as  the  pyramidal  or  middle  lobe  of  the 
thyroid  body.  Those  on  one  side  of  the  neck  are  dermoid  formations 
in  the  regions  of  the  branchial  clefts.  As  they  increase  in  size,  they 
send  prolongations  in  various  dii-ections,  and  sometimes  become 
connected  with  the  carotid  sheath.  Signs. — The  middle-line  cysts 
form  fluctuating  swellings  in  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  when  due 
to  enlargement  of  the  hyoid  bursa  are  often  ti’anslucent.  In  the 
lateral  cysts  fluctuation  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  one  Anger  in 
the  mouth  and  another  on  the  C5^st  in  the  neck.  When  they 
extend  to  the  sheath  of  the  great  vessels  the  pulsation  of  the  carotid 
may  be  communicated  to  them.  Treatment. — The  bursal  cysts 
should  bo  removed  thi-ough  a  vertical  incision  over  them  in  the 
middle  hne  of  the  neck.  The  dei-moids,  when  they  project  rmder 
the  tongue  and  are  not  too  large  and  apparently  moveable,  may  at 
times  be  sheUed  out  through  an  incision  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
to  prevent  scarring.  Otherwise  they  must  be  dissected  out  through 
an  incision  in  the  neck. 

diseases  of  the  tongue. 

Tongue-tie  is  due  to  the  tongue  being  more  or  less  tightly  boimd 
down  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  by  the  shortness  of  the  fimnum.  It 
is  apt,  when  well  marked,  to  interfere  with  sucking,  and  later,  with 
distinct  speech.  It  is  easily  remedied  by  dividing  the  fi-mnum  with 
probe-pointed  scissors,  care  being  taken  to  direct  the  points  downwards 
and  backwards  and  merely  to  notch  the  free  border,  lest  the  ranine 
artery  be  wounded,  an  accident  which,  in  infants,  has  been  attended 
with  severe,  and  in  some  cases  fatal,  haemorrhage.  If  the  division 
of  the  fraenum  is  too  free  the  tongue  may  loll  backwards,  pressing 
the  epiglottis  over  the  entrance  of  the  larynx,  and  produce  severe 
dyspnoea  or  even  fatal  asphyxia— “  swallowing  the  tongue,”  as  it 
has  been  called.  On  drawing  the  tongue  forwards  the  symptoins 
will  at  once  cease  ;  but  a  ligatm-e  should  be  passed  through  its  tip 
and  secured  to  the  cheek,  with  instructions  to  again  draw  the  tongue 
forwards  with  the  Ugatime,  should  the  symptoms  recui-. 

Non-differentiation  of  the  tongue  from  the  sui-roimding 
tissues  gives  rise  to  the  rare  malformation  ui  which  the  tongue 
appears  bound  down  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  This  condition  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  that  called  ankyloglossia,  in  which  the  tongue. 
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in  consequence  of  cicatricial  adhesions,  presents  4  siniil&'  appearanee. 
Division  of  the  adhesions  in  the  latter  case  Avill  do  much  to  remedy 
the  affection. 

hlACEOGLOSSiA,  or  HYPERTROPHY  of  the  tonguemay  be  congenital 
or  acquired.  In  either  case  it  is  rare.  Signs. — The  whole  tongue 
is  uniformly  enlarged,  and  sometimes  so  much  so  that  it  presses 
forwards  the  alveolar  process  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  incisor  teeth, 
and  protrudes  from  the  mouth,  hanging  downwards  as  low  as  the  chin. 
When  thus  exposed  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  cracked,  spongy, 
and  bluish-red,  and  is  subject  to  repeated  attacks  of  subacute 
glossitis.  Pathology.— The  affection  appears  to  he  due  to  a  blocking 
of  the  lymphatics  at  the  base  of  the  tongue;  at  any  rate  the 
lymphatics  are  found  enlarged  and  distended  with  lymph,  and  the 
connective  tissue  is  increased  in  amount  and  infiltrated  with 
lymphoid  corpuscles.  It  appears  related,  therefore,  with  ele¬ 
phantiasis — a  condition  sometimes  found  co-existing  in  the  neck 
and  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  only  treatment  of  much  avail  is 
excision  of  part  of  the  organ.  The  removal  of  a  V-shaped  piece  has 
been  attended  with  excellent  results.  It  should  be  done  before  the 
teeth  and  jaw  have  been  deformed  by  the  pressure. 

Acute  parenchymatous  glossitis,  or  deep  inflammation  of 
the  tongue  may  be  due  to  mercuiy,  fever,  iodism,  injury,  carious 
teeth,  stings  of  insects,  abscesses  beneath  the  jaw;  sometimes  there 
is  no  apparent  cause.  Signs. — In  severe  cases  the  whole  tongue  is 
swollen,  and  protrudes  from  the  mouth,  interfering  with  speech  and 
deglutition,  and  sometimes  thi’eatening  suffocation.  It  frequently 
ends  in  abscess.  It  is  often  attended  with  high  fever  and  salivation, 
and  may  be  quite  sudden  in  its  onset.  Treatment. — Should  a  brisk 
pm-ge  and  the  milder  measures  appbcable  to  acute  inflammations 
fail,  free  longitudinal  incisions,  which  need  not  be  deeji,  should  be 
made  along  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and  the  swelling  will  usually 
subside  in  a  few  hom-s. 

Suppuration  and  abscess  sometimes  follow  an  attack  of  acute 
glossitis  ;  but  the  preceding  inflammation  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be 
overlooked.  The  abscess,  which  then  fonns  a  firm,  tense,  elastic 
swelling  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
gumma  or  carcinoma;  but  the  diagnosis  is  readily  made  bj^  an 
exploratory  prmctirre.  A  free  incision  is  the  in-oper  treatment,  the 
cavity  filling  up  in  a  few  days. 

Chronic  superficial  glossitis,  also  known  as  psoriasis, 
ichthyosis,  or  leucoplakia  of  the  tongue,  is  a  chi-onic  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  may  be  induced  by  syphilis,  excessive 
smoking,  some  fomis  of  dyspepsia,  the  abuse  of  spirits,  jagged 
teeth,  &c.  It  begins  as  a  hypeimmia  of  the  papilhiry  layer,  and 
presents  at  this  stage  sHghtly-raised  red  patches  better  seen  if  the 
tongue  be  dried.  This  is  followed  by  excessive  growth  of  epithelium, 
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the  cells  of  which  assume  a  horny  character,  and  the  patches  which- 
were  previously  red,  become  bluish  white,  and  later,  opaque  white. 
Several  of  the  patches  may  now  coalesce,  covering  in  severe  cases 
the  whole  or  gi-eater  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue.  It  is  this 
condition  to  which  the  term  psor  iasis  has  boon  applied  from  its  super¬ 
ficial  resemblance  to  psoriasis  of  the  skin.  Still  later,  from  excessive 
heaping  up  of  the  epithelium,  the  surface  of  the  organ  becomes 
cracked  and  nodular,  simulating  ichfJii/osis,  anamebj' which  it  has  also 
been  called.  As  the  pathology  of  the  affection,  however,  is  distinct 
from  that  of  the  above-named  affections  of  the  skin,  it  would  be 
better  to  drop  these  terms,  and  to  call  the  affection  either  hucoplalia 
{luliite  patches)  or  rhru)iic.  (jlossitis.  After  variable  periods,  the 
hypertrophied  papillas  may  atrophy,  or  ulceration  may  occur ;  or 
the  epithelium  may  grow  into  the  substance  of  the  tongue  and  the 
disease  become  epitheliomatous.  At  times  the  infianimation  does 
not  give  rise  to  an  increase  of  epithelium,  the  tongue  then  appearing 
smooth,  glazed,  and  red.  The  disease,  except  when  rdeeration 
occurs,  causes  bttle  or  no  pain,  and  often  gives  rise  to  no  incon¬ 
venience  ;  but  it  should  always  be  carefully  watched  for  any  sign  of 
its  becoming  epitheliomatous.  A  similar  condition  of  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  is  a  common  accompaniment, 
especially  in  smokers  [smoker's  patches).  Treatment. — All  so-ui'ces 
of  irritation,  especially  smoking,  stimulants  and  condiments,  should 
be  avoided ;  antis^qihibtic  remedies  given  where  inchoated ;  and 
soothing  washes  of  chlorate  of  potash  or  borax  apphed.  Shoidd 
any  of  the  leucoplakial  patches  show  signs  of  ulceration  the  whole 
patch  should  be  at  once  excised ;  or  should  signs  of  epithehoma 
aheady  be  present  the  whole  or  half  of  the  tongue  should  be  removed. 

Ulceration  of  the  tongue  may  be  simple,  tubercular,  syphihtic, 
lupoid,  or  epithehomatous.  Aphthous  ulceration,  and  that  following 
mercui'ial  saHvation,  have  been  described  under  stomatitis. 

Simple  ulceration  may  depend  on  chgestive  distm-bance  [dyspeptic 
ulcer)  or  on  irritation,  as  of  a  sharp  or  carious  tooth,  hot  pipe  stem, 
&c.  [dental  or  irritable  ulcer).  Both  varities  are  generally  superficial, 
and  unattended  with  the  induration  and  infiltration  characteristic 
of  epithelioma.  The  dyspeptic  ulcer  usually  ocem-s  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue  near  the  tip.  The  ulceration  is  sometimes  extensive 
and  multiple,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  some  superficial  glossitis 
at  other  parts  of  the  tongue.  The  dental  ulcer  is  situated  on  the 
side  of  the  tongue,  and  generally  corresponds  with  a  carious  or 
shaiqi  tooth.  At  fii’st  it  may  be  a  mere  superficial  red  abrasion,  but 
if  neglected,  it  becomes  a  distinct  ulcer,  ii-regular  in  shape,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  an  inflammatory  area.  The  edges  are  abrupt  and  a 
little  raised,  but  not  everted ;  the  base  is  depressed,  sloughing,  and 
sometimes  phagedsenic,  but  not  indurated  unless  the  ulcei  has 
existed  some  time,  when  it  may  become  callous.  It  is' alw.ays 
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imattencled  with  infiltration.  Treatment.  —In  the  dyspeptic  ulcer  the 
diet  and  bowels  must  he  carefnllj^  reg'ulated,  bismuth  or  soda  m 
infusion  of  calumha  given  internally,  and  soothing  washes  or  borax 
and  honey  applied  locally.  Caustics  must  be  avoided.  In  the 
dental  ulcer  any  offending  tooth  must  he  filed,  stopped,  scraped,  or 
extracted,  in  short,  every  source  of  irritation  removed.  The  ulcer 
will  then  rapidly  heal,  but  if  neglected  it  may  become  epithelio- 
matous.  On  the  first  appearance  of  infiltration,  therefore,  free 
excision  is  imperative. 

Tuhercular  ulceration  of  the  tongue  is  rare,  and  generally  occui’s 
in  yoimg  adult  males,  the  subjects  of  phthisis  or  of  general  tuber¬ 
culosis.  It  usually  begins  as  a  small  pimple  or  nodule  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue,  especially  near  the  tip.  This,  after  a  short  time, 
breaks  down  into  a  round,  oval  or  ii'regular,  painful  ulcer.  The 
edges  are  slightly  raised,  vertical,  inverted,  or  undermined,  some¬ 
times  slightly  thickened,  but  never  everted  or  greatly  indui'ated. 
The  base  is  uneven  or  nodular,  and  covered  with  coarse,  pinkish- 
grey  granulations,  or  with  a  grey  or  yellow  shreddy  slough.  Some¬ 
times  several  smaller  ulcers  appear  around  the  one  first  formed,  and 
coalesce  with  it.  The  rdceration  usually  progresses  in  spite  of 
treatment,  the  patient  dying  of  idithisis  or  other  tubercular  affection. 
The  absence  of  glandular  enlargement,  of  induration,  and  of  signs 
of  syphili.s,  along  with  the  presence  of  tubercle  elsewhere,  and  the 
characters  given  above  should  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  syphilitic 
and  epitheliomatous  ulceration.  Treatment  has  hitherto  been  of 
little  service.  The  ulcer,  however,  may  be  soothed  by  Terrier’s 
snuff  or  cocaine ;  or  if  the  constitutional  state  does  not  forbid,  it 
may  be  scraped  with  a  Yolkmann’s  spoon  and  dusted  with  iodofonn, 
cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  cut  out.  The  usual  constitutional 
treatment  fortubercleshonld.  of  course,  at  the  same timebe employed. 

Syphilitic  ulceration  may  be  divided  for  practical  purposes  into 
the  superficial  and  deep ;  the  former  commonly  occuiing  in  the 
early,  the  latter  in  the  later  stages  of  syphiHs.  (a)  The  superficial 
ulcers  affect  the  side  of  the  tongue,  and  are  frequently  associated 
with  similar  ulcers  on  the  lips,  cheeks,  palate,  gums,  and  fauces. 
They  are  usually  of  an  oval  or  irregular  shape  and  have  shaiqily  cut 
edges,  an  ash-grey  base,  and  a  suiTounding  areola  of  inflammation. 
They  readily  disappear  tmder  the  influence  of  mercury,  and  the 
local  application  of  a  lotion  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  chromic  acid. 
These  ulcers  are  sometimes  associated  with  a  heaping-ujD  of  ei^ithe- 
lium  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  mucous  tubercles.  (6)  The 
deep  ulcers  are  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  syphilitic  gummata. 
They  generally  occur  in  the  centre  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  as 
deep  irregular  excavations,  with  raised,  slightlj'  concave  or  under¬ 
mined  edges,  and  a  base  covered  with  a  yellow  slough  and  didmis  of 
breaking-down  tissue.  They  ai'c  usually  surrounded  with  a  red 
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areola.  On  healing,  they  leave  characteristic,  cracked,  or  stellate- 
looking  scars.  Their  situation  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  tongue, 
the  absence  of  induration  and  of  glandular  enlargement,  the 
history  of  the  previous  gummatous  swellings  and  of  syphilis,  and 
their  amenability  to  anti-syphilitic  remedies,  should  serve  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  fi'om  squamous  or  other  forms  of  carcinoma.  Treat¬ 
ment. — Large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  combined  with  quinine 
if  the  constitution  is  at  all  broken,  and  the  local  application  of  a 
cleansing  gargle,  as  chlorate  of  potash,  will  rapidly  cause  them  to 
heal.  The  scars  left  by  these  ulcers  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
degenerate  into  epithelioma.  Should  any  indm-ation  therefore 
appear  in  them,  their  free  removal  with  the  knife  should  at  once  be 
undertaken. 

Lnj)oid  ulceration  of  the  tongue  is  very  rare.  I  have  only  seen 
one  case  diu’ing  an  experience  of  twenty  years  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
ITosiiital.  This  was  imder  the  care  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Butlin. 
The  case  occiuTed  in  a  young  girl  with  very  extensive  lupus  about 
the  nose,  lips,  and  mouth.  Scraping  with  a  Volkmann’s  spoon  was 
the  ti’eatment  adopted. 

Epitlieliomatous  ulceration  is  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  squamous 
carcinoma.  It  is  described  under  ulceration  instead  of  amongst 
new  gi’owths,  as  in  consequence  of  the  in-itation  fr’om  the  teeth, 
food,  and  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  epithelioma  in  this  situation 
very  rapidly  ulcerates,  even  if  it  does  not  begin  as  an  ulcer  ;  hence 
it  is  fr'om  other  ulcers  rather  than  from  new  growths  that  it  has  to 
be  distinguished.  It  is  much  more  common  in  men  than  in  women, 
and  seldom  occui's  rmder  the  age  of  forty.  Often  it  is  due  to  the 
irritation  of  a  carious  or  sharp  tooth,  and  then  begins  as  a  dental 
ulcer ;  or  it  may  arise  in  the  scar  left  by  a  S3q)hibtic  idcer,  or  follow 
upon  the  condition  of  the  tongue  known  as  chronic  superficial 
glossitis.  Occasionally  it  begins  as  a  wart  or  pimple  in  patients 
in  whom  no  cause  for  it  can  bo  assigned.  It  is  most  common  on 
the  side  of  the  tongue  opposite  the  molar  or  bicuspid  teeth.  The 
ulcer  is  ii'regular,  with  raised,  sinuous,  hard  and  everted  edges,  and 
an  uneven,  excavated,  or  warty  base ;  while  the  tissues  around  are 
infiltrated  and  indurated.  Its  growth  is  generally  rapid,  and 
'attended  with  neiualgic  pain  and  copious  salivation.  If  allowed  to 
take  its  course  it  spreads  backwards  to  the  piUars  of  the  fauces, 
downwards  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  inwards  to  the  opposite 
half  of  the  tongue ;  whilst  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands,  and 
later  the  Ijunphatic  glands  in  the  neck  become  enlarged,  and  the 
parts  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw  infiltrated  and  matted  togethei  bj 
the  disease.  Secondary  ulcers  then  foi-m  fr-om  the  breaking  down 
of  the  glands  in  the  neck,  and  the  patient  dies,  worn  out  by  pam  and 
irritation,  or  exhausted  by  haamorrhage ;  but  like  squamoiis  car¬ 
cinoma  in  other  parts  it  seldom  becomes  disseminated  in  distant 
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organs.  Treatment. — Early  and  free  extirpation  ought  in  every 
instance  to  be  undertaken,  but  even  then  a  recurrence  in  the  glands 
of  the  neck  is  only  too  frequent.  Wlien  the  disease  has  attained 
some  magnitude,  the  propriety  of  removal  becomes  a  question,  and 
opinions  differ  under  what  circumstances  it  ought  to  he  attempted. 
Its  removal  is  contra-indicated : — 1,  when  it  has  extended  so  far 
backwards  that  the  finger  cannot  reach  healthy  tissue  beyond  it; 
2,  when  it  is  fu’mly  and  extensively  adherent  to  the  jaw  ;  3,  when 
the  tongue  is  finnly  hound  down  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth ;  4,  when 
the  glands  not  only  below  the  jaw,  hut  deep  in  the  neck,  are  miich 
implicated ;  and  5,  when  the  patient  is  too  weak  or  enfeebled  by  age, 
or  emaciated  from  the  disease  itself,  or  from  disease  of  other  organs, 
to  stand  an  operation.  Moderate  enlargement  of  the  glands, 
slight  adhesion  to  the  jaw,  and  some  infilti'ation  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  do  not,  in  my  oi^inion,  forbid  an  operation  (especially  if  the 
l^atient  is  suffering  from  much  pain,  and  is  otherwise  in  good 
health),  provided  the  whole  of  the  disease  with  the  enlarged  glands 
can  he  got  away.  AVhere  the  disease  is  regarded  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  extirpation,  the  pain  and  salivation  may  often  he  relieved 
by  removing,  not  only  decayed,  hut  soimd  teeth  that  may  he 
irritating  the  growth,  or  by  sti-etching  or  dividing  the  gustatory 
nerve.  This,  which  however  is  sometimes  impracticable  on  accormt 
of  the  extension  of  the  gi’owth,  may  be  done  by  making  a  small 
incision  transversely  from  the  last  molar  tooth  through  the  mucous 
membrane  to  the  side  of  the  tongue,  then  passing  an  aneurysm 
needle  into  the  woimd,  and  hooking  up  the  nerve,  which  is  here 
quite  superficial.  Cocaine,  or  morphia  and  glycerine,  may  be  painted 
on  the  part,  whilst  the  patient’s  remaining  span  of  life  may  be 
rendered  bearable  by  increasing  doses  of  opium  or  morphia. 

TujEOtrRS  OF  THE  TONGUE. — Papillomatous  or  warty  growths  are 
not  rmcommon,  and  may  be  distinguished  fr-om  epithelioma,  into 
which  they  are  liable  to  degenerate  as  age  advances,  by  the  absence 
of  induration  about  their  base.  They  should  be  freely  removed  by 
the  knife  or  scissors.  VascAilar  tumours  or  luevi  and  lymjpliangiomatu 
are  occasionally  met  with,  and  may  he  destroyed  by  the  galvano- 
cautery,  or  removed  by  the  ligature  or  knife.  Fibrous,  fatty, 
myxomatous,  adenomatous,  sarcomatous,  and  carcinomatous  tumours 
other  than  the  squamous  variety,  which  has  already  been  described 
under  epithehomatous  ulceration,  are  too  rare  in  the  tongue  to  call 
for  further  remark.  For  mucous  tubercles  and  gummata  see  Syphilis 
of  the  Tongue. 

Syphilis  of  the  tonghe  may  occiu’  as  :  1.  Primary  chancre. 
2.  Mucous  tubercles.  3.  Superficial  glossitis.  4.  Superficial  and 
deep  ulceration  ;  and  o.  Gummata.  Primary  chancres,  wliich  aro 
verj'  rare  in  this  situation,  require  no  description.  Mucous  tubercles 
consist,  as  elsewhere,  of  heapings  up  of  epithelium  over  infiltrated 
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and  enlarged  papilla3,  and  appear  as  flattened  elevations  of  a  ginyish-  C 
white  colonr.  They  are  generally  present  on  the  palate  and  fauces 
at  the  same  time.  Mercury  internally,  and  black  wash  locally,  J 
cause  them  rapidly  to  disappear.  Superficial  ulossUis  and  thesf/pcr-  J 
firial  and  deep  ulcerations  have  already  been  described.  Gummat-i  J 
occiu’  as  hard,  globular  masses  in  the  flhrous  tissue  of  the  septum,  J 
and  also  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles.  They  may  he  single  or  4 
multiple.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  them  is  at  first  natural  <1 
in  appearance,  but,  as  the  gumma  softens,  it  giveaway,  and  a  deep 
syphilitic  ulcer  is  produced.  Iodide  of  potasshmi  is  the  remedy. 

Excision  of  the  tongue  may  he  pei-formed  in  many  ways.  | 
(Inly  those  methods  in  most  general  use  will  he  here  described. 
They  will  he  considered  under  the  heads  of,  exci.sion  with  (1)  the 


Fig.  236. — Excision  of  the  tongue  with  the  eciasenr. 


knife,  (2)  the  ecraseur,  (3)  the  scissors,  (4)  the  galvano-cautery. 
The  tongue  is  also  frequently  excised  simultaneously  with  inMti-ated 
o-lands  through  an  incision  in  the  side  of  the  neck  by  (5)  Kocher  s 

Excision  luith  the  hrife,  on  account  of  the  profuse  haemorrhage 
which  attends  it,  is  only  applicable  when  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
tongue  requii-es  removal.  The  tongue  should  ho  well  drawn  forward 
and  the  diseased  portion  cut  away  with  one  sweep  of  the  knife,  and 

the  bleeding  vessels  tied.  ,  i  m  i-n 

9  The.  ecraseur  is  much  less  used  than  foiTnerly.  ihe  mouth 
having  been  widely  opened  by  a  gag,  two  Hgatiu-es  are  passed 
thi'ough  the  tongue,  one  on  either  side  of  the  tip,  and  the  raucous 
membrane,  where  it  is  reflected  from  the  totfgue  to  the  jaw,  is 
divided  with  scissors  along  with  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  genio- 
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hyo-glossus.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue  is  next  divided  in  the  middle  line  by  a  bistoury  from  the 
tip  as  far  back  as  to  be  well  beyond  the  disease.  This  allows  the 
tongue  to  be  readily  split  with  the  fingers  into  two  halves.  The 
cord  of  the  ecrasem-  is  now  passed  over  one  half,  and  well  behind 
the  disease,  and,  if  the  whole  tongue  is  to  be  removed,  the  cord  of 
a  second  ecraseur  over  the  other  half.  The  cord  being  tightened  by 
screwing  up  the  ecraseur,  the  tongue  is  cut  through.  The  lingual 
artery,  with  the  gustatory  nerve,  is  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  a 
loop  by  the  cord  of  the  ecraseur  (Fig.  236).  A  ligature  should  be 
passed  round  the  artery  with  an  anemysm  needle,  and  the  artery 
severed  in  fi-ont  of  the  ligature.  The  anterior  part  of  the  tongue 
will  now  come  away,  leaving  the  ligatm'e  on  the  artery  in  the  stump 
of  the  tongue.  The  above  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  operation 
introduced  by  Mr.  Moiwant  Baker. 

3.  Excision  luith  ike  scissors  (Whitehead’s  method),  consists  in 
drawing  the  tongue  well  forward  by  two  ligatures  through  its 
tip,  dividing  the  fraenum,  splitting  the  tongue  as  described  above, 
and  then  separating  the  diseased  half  from  its  attachments,  begin¬ 
ning  from  below  by  a  series  of  short  snips  with  bluntrpointed  scis¬ 
sors,  clamping  or  tjing  the  lingual  artery,  if  seen,  before  it  is 
divided,  or  else  immediately  it  is  cut.  The  lingual  artery  lies 
immediately  below  the  muscle-substance  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  middle  line.  If  the  disease  involves  both  sides  of 
the  tongue  the  opposite  half  can  next  be  removed  in  the  same 
way.  To  prevent  htemorrhage  dming  the  operation,  some  Siu'geons 
first  tie  the  lingual  artery  in  the  neck,  whilst  others,  for  fear  of 
blood  entering  the  trachea,  perform  tracheotomjq  and  plug  the 
trachea  with  Hahn’s  tampon  cannula,  or  merely  introduce  an 
ordinary  tracheotomy  tube,  and  plug  the  pharynx  firmly  with  a 
sponge  during  the  operation.  All  such  measures  are,  however,  in 
my  opinion  quite  unnecessary,  and  only  add  to  the  danger  of  the 
operation.  Should  bleeding  occur  it  can  always  be  arrested  tem¬ 
porarily  by  merely  passing  the  finger  into  the  pharjmx  and  pressing 
the  tongue  against  the  inner  smi'ace  of  the  jaw,  and  then  as  soon 
as  the  mouth  has  been  sponged  clear  of  blood  the  bleeding  vessel 
can  be  seized  and  tied.  Or  Lockwood’s  clamp  for  compressing  the 
lingual  artery  may  be  used  during  the  operation  if  the  Surgeon  is 
at  all  nervous  of  bleeding,  the  only  objection  to  it  being  that  it  is 
apt  to  get  a  little  in  the  operator’s  way.  Some  Sm-geons  operate 
with  the  head  hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table,  so  that  the 
blood  may  not  run  down  into  the  throat.  When  Hahn’s  cannula 
is  used  it  is  often  kept  in  for  several  days  after  the  operation  for  the 
pui-pose  of  excluding  septic  discharges  from  the  air-passages  and  so 
preventing  septic  pneumonia.  The  advantages  of  the  scissors  over 
the  ecraseur  are  that  a  cleaner  cut  surface  is  left  and  consequently 

If  If  2 
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that  the  Surgeon  can  he  more  certain  of  having  removed  the  whole  j 
of  the  disease,  that  less  sloughing  occm-s,  and  that  the  operation  is  i 
more  quickly  performed.  Where,  however,  the  tongue  is  adherent 
to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  hence  cannot  be  drawn  forward,  or 
the  mouth  cannot  be  opened  sufficiently  wide,  or  the  light  is  bad,  or 
a  reliable  assistant  is  not  at  hand,  removal  with  the  scissors  is  at¬ 
tended  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  under  these  cii'cumstances 
removal  with  the  c'crasour  will  be  found  safer.  As  regards  the  * 
amount  of  sloughing,  I  am  not  convinced  that  more  attends  the 
use  of  the  ecraseur  than  the  scissors,  and  if  care  is  taken  to  pass  }j 
the  cord  of  the  ecraseur  well  bej'ond  the  disease,  ns  complete  a  ij 
removal  can  be  ensured. 

4.  Excision  with  the  </(iI rano-cauteri/  is  strongly  recommended  by 
some  Rurgeons,  but  is  open  to  the  serious  objection  that  it  is 
b’able  to  be  followed  by  secondary  haemorrhage  on  the  separation 
of  the  sloughs. 

'^^^latever  operation  is  undertaken,  it  will  be  facilitated  when  the 
disease  is  far  back  by  splitting  the  cheek  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  to  the  masseter  muscle ;  whilst,  if  the  disease  has  invaded 
the  bone,  the  lower  lip  may  be  vertically  divided  in  the  middle 
line,  the  incision  continued  on  each  side  for  a  short  distance  along 
the  lower  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  the  soft  parts  dissected 
up,  and  the  infiltrated  bone  removed  by  the  saw  or  bone-pliers. 
I)ivision  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  middle  bne  and  separation  of  the 
two  halves  is  a  useful  procedure  when  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is 
implicated  and  the  disease  extends  far  back.  The  jaw  should  be 
united  at  the  conclusion  of  the  operation  by  silver  wire  or  by  ivory 
pegs.  ^  |l 

0.  Kocher's  operation. — This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  method  of  L 
excising  one  half  of  the  tongue  together  with  the  infiltrated  glands  % 
when  the  disease  extends  far  back  and  is  limited  to  one  side  of  the  I 
organ.  Make  an  incision  from  the  mastoid  jn’oeess  to  the  hyoid  f 
bone,  and  thence  to  the  sjunphysis  of  the  jaw.  Ifivide  the  platysma ;  I 
tie  the  facial  artery  ;  extirpate  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands, 
and  especially  the  gland  over  the  carotid  sheath  ;  tie  the  lingual  / 
ai’terv  where  it  di2)s  behind  the  hyo-glossus ;  extiiqiate  the  sub-  • 
maxillary  salivary  gland  ;  divide  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  ;  remove  a 
the  sublingual  gland,  and  cut  tlmough  the  mucous  membrane  of  J 
the  floor  of  the  mouth.  The  tongue  will  now  be  exposed  as  far  as 
its  root ;  split  it  down  the  middle  line ;  di-aw  the  affected  half  out 
of  the  wound,  and  sever  it  from  its  connections  well  behind  the 
disease  with  scissors. 

During  the  removal  of  the  tongue  chloroform  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  tube  passed  through  the  nose  (Junker’s  method), 
or  if  tracheotomy  is  performed  and  the  trachea  jilugged,  fhiougi 
the  cannula. 
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The  after-treatment  consists  in  dusting'  the  stump  with  iodoform, 
or  painting  it  with  Whitehead’s  iodoform  varnish,  packing  the 
mouth  with  iodoform  gauze,  or  frequently  syringing  it  with 
Condy’s  fluid  or  other  antiseptic  lotion.  Some  Surgeons  recom- 
mend"^  feeding  with  a  tube  passed  thi'ough  the  mouth  or  nose  for 
the  first  few  days,  or  by  the  rectum.  The  nasal  tube,  however,  is 
often  a  soiu’ce  of  gi'oat  iiTitation,  and  feeding  is  better  accom- 
jflished  by  a  sjioon  or  “feeder”  passed  well  to  the  back  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  well  to  leave  a  ligature  through  the  stump  of  the 
tongue,  so  that  should  recm-rent  hremorrhage  occur,  the  stump 
may  be  drawn  forwards  and  the  bleeding  vessel  more  easily 
secm-ed. 


DISEASES  OE  THE  UV¥LA,  PALATE,  FAUCES  AND  TONSILS. 

UvULiTis,  or  inflammation  of  the  uvula,  is  a  frequent  accom¬ 
paniment  of  pharjmgeal  cataiTh.  The  uvida  appears  red,  swollen 
and  ocdematous,  and  often  considerably  elongated.  If  the  inflam¬ 
mation  does  not  yield  to  the  remedies  employed  for  the  catarrh, 
scarification  should  be  practised. 

Elongation  of  the  uvula  may  depend  upon  chronic  catarrh 
of  the  phaiynx,  or  upon  conditions  similar  to  those  leaebng  to 
chi'onic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils.  The  elongated  uvula  may 
come  into  coiitact  with  the  back  of  the  tongue  or  even  with  the 
mucous  ?Jiembrane  of  the  larynx,  and  in  either  case  is  productive 
of  a  troirblesome  tickling  cough.  If  astringents  fail,  the  end  of 
the  uvula  may  be  amputated. 

Cleft  palate  is  a  congenital  defect  due  to  an  arrest  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  processes  which  Jiormally  grow  in¬ 
wards  from  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate 
bones,  and  meeting  each  other  and  the  vomer 
in  the  middle  hue,  and  the  premaxillary  bone 
in  front,  form  the  hard  and  soft  palate.  This 
aiTest  of  development  may  be  complete,  the 
fissure  extendmg  in  the  middle  line  through 
the  uvula  and  the  soft  and  hard  palate,  and 
hence  through  the  alveolar  process  in  the  line 
of  suture  either  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
premaxillary  bone  (Eig.  237).  It  will  in  this 
case  be  generally  combined  with  double  or  single 
hare-bp  respectively.  When  the  arrest  is  only 
partial,  the  cleft  may  extend  through  the  uvula  alone,  or  through 
the  soft  palate  as  well,  or  through  the  soft  palate  and  part  of 
the  hard ;  whilst  in  other  instances  the  alveolar  process  only  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  middle  line  may  bo  notched,  as  occurs  so  often 
in  hare-lip.  The  vomer,  which  is  continuous  in  front  with  tho 


Fig.  237. — The  lines 
of  suture  in  the 
hard  palate. 
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Ijremaxillary  bone,  either  presents  a  free  border  in  the  middle  of 
the  cleft,  or  is  attached  to  one  or  other  margins  of  the  cleft.  The 
consequences  of  cleft  palate  vary  with  the  age  of  the  jiatient  and 
extent  of  the  cleft.  In  infancy,  suction  and  deglutition  are 
seriously  interfered  with;  whilst  later,  the  voice,  articulation, 
taste,  smell,  and  hearing,  may  aU.  be  impaired. 

Treatment. — The  infant,  if  rmable  to  take  the  breast  in  an  erect  or 
semi-recumbent  posture,  must  be  fed  with  the  mother’s  milk  by  a 
spoon  passed  well  to  the  back  of  the  mouth,  or  by  a  feeding-bottle 
with  a  large  teat  to  act  as  a  plug  to  the  cleft.  The  operation  for 
the  cure  of  the  deformity  should  be  rmdertaken  before  the  child 
begins  to  speak,  which  is  generally  about  a  year  later  than  usual ; 
but  not  in  infancy,  as  bleeding  is  then  badily  home,  and  the  cleft 
of  the  bony  palate  diminishes  in  width  during  the  first  three  years 
of  life.  Infants,  moreover,  are  very  liable  to  such  ailments  as 
catarrh  of  the  pharyirx  and  lirngs,  and  coughing  and  sneezing 
tend  to  tear  the  parts  asrmder.  The  cleft  in  the  hard  and  soft 
palate  should  be  closed  at  the  same  time.  Hare-lip,  if  present, 
should  be  operated  on  in  infancy. 

Staphylorraphy  or  closure  of  the  soft  palate.  Chlorofoim  having 


Fig.  238. — Smith’s  gag  for  cleft  palate,  with  key. 

been  given  by  Juuker’s  apparatus  with  the  tube  passed  thi’origh  the 
nose,  and  the  mouth  widely  opened  by  a  Smith’s  gag,  which  de¬ 
presses  the  tongue  at  the  same  time  (Fig.  238),  one  end  of  the  bifid 


Fig.  239.- — Smith’s  needle  for  passing  wire  sutures  in  cleft  palate. 


uvula  is  seized  with  long  forceps,  and  the  edge  of  the  cleft  paird 
from  below  upwards,  and  the  paring  repeated  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  uvula  and  the  lower  part  of  the  palate  are  then  luiited  with 
horsehair,  the  upper  part  with  silver  wii-e.  The  wire  siitiues  are 
best  passed  by  Smith’s  needle,  by  which  they  can  be  carried  thiough 
both  sides  of  the  cleft  by  one  transit  of  the  necche.  This  needle 
shown  in  Fig.  239,  has  “a  small  reel  attached  behind  the  handle  to 
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hold  the  wire,  and  a  small  serrated  wheel  half  way  rip  the  handle 
to  protrude  the  wire  from  its  tubular  point.  The  horsehair  may 
he  passed  across  the  cleft  by  the  needle  shown  in  Eig.  240,  and  as 
the  point  of  the  needle  protrudes  from  the  palate,  the  end  of 
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Fig.  240. — Smith’s  palate  needle  for  passing  horsehair  sutures  in  cleft 

palate. 

the  horsehaii-  is  seized  and  drawn  out  by  nibbed  palate  forceps 
or  by  the  sutui'e-catcher  (Fig.  241),  and  the  needle  withdrawn. 
The  silver  sutures  should  be  fastened  by  the  wire -twister 
(Fig.  241)  and  cut  oB  short,  care  being  taken  to  hold  the  edges 


Fig.  241. — Suture-catcher. 

of  the  cleft  merely  in  apposition  and  not  to  apply  any  tension. 
The  horsehair  should  be  tied  with  a  treble  Sui’geon’s  knot.  When 
the  parts  have  been  brought  together  any  undue  tension  should  be 
relieved  by  making  lateral  incisions  through  each  side  of  the  soft 
palate  parallel  to  the  cleft  and  just  internal  to  the  hamular  process 
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Fig.  242. — Wire-twister. 


with  a  tenotome  on  a  long  handle.  By  these  incisions  the  levator 
palati  muscles  are  divided.  The  palato-pharyngei  may  also  be 
divided  if  necessary  by  notching  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces 
with  scissors. 

Uranoplasty,  or  closure  of  the  hard  pjalate.  The  soft  jDalate 
having  been  previously  brought  together  in  the  way  described, 
the  operation  on  the  hard  may  be  begun  at  that  stage  where  the 
tension  becomes  such  that  the  soft  parts  can  no  longer  be  brought 
together.  The  edges  of  the  cleft  having  been  pared,  an  incision 
from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  mch  long  should  be  made 
on  either  side  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  cleft  through  the  muco- 
periosteum  down  to  the  bone  (Fig.  243  E,  e).  The  incisions  should 
fall  a  little  distance  from  the  alveolar  process,  so  as  to  avoid 
wounding  the  anterior  palatine  artery.  Into  one  of  these  incisions 
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u  raspatory  or  an  aneurysm  needle  with,  a  short  curve  should  he 
introduced,  and  the  inuco-periosteiun  separated  fi’om  the  bone 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  cleft  in  the  hard  palate,  avoiiling  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  jiosterior  palatine  foramen  through  which 
the  anterior  palatine  artery  runs.  The  attachment  of  the  muco- 
periosteuni  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  hard  palate  should  he 
divided  with  cmwed  scissors  passed  through  the  cleft  and  behind 
the  soft  ])alate,  which  should  be  drawn  forwards  to  facilitate  this 
step  of  the  operation.  Pressure  should  he  made  uiion  the  parts 

with  a  small  sponge  by  an  assistant, 
wliilst  the  muco-periosteum  is  being 
separated  in  like  manner  on  the  opposite 
side.  Wire  sutm’es  should  now  he  passed 
in  the  way  described  for  uniting  the  soft 
palate,  and  any  tension  relieved  by  pro¬ 
longing  the  cuts  made  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  raspatory  forwards  or  back¬ 
wards  as  the  case  may  requue.  Hai- 
morrhage,  though  often  sharp,  is  seldom 
severe,  and  may  generally  he  stopped  by 
pressure  or  swinging  with  ice-cold  water. 


Fig.  ■24-3. — Position  of  the 
lateral  incisions,  E,  E, 


the  head  being  tiuned  over  to  one  side  to 
let  the  blood  escape,  or  if  it  becomes 
serious,  by  plugging  the  posterior  palatine 


throngli  the  muco-peri¬ 
osteum,  in  the  opeiation 
for  cleft  of  hard  palate. 
The  dotted  line  indicates 
the  line  of  junction  of 
tlie  hard  and  soft  palate. 
(Bryant’s  Surgery. ) 


canal  with  a  small  peg  of  wood. 

Aftcr-treutment. — The  patient  should  be 
fed  on  iced  milk  for  the  first  few  days, 
and  then  on  soft  food  for  a  fortnight. 
The  sutures  may  he  left  in  for  thi-ee 
weeks  or  a  month ;  if  the  patient  is  luiruly 
they  should  be  removed  under  chloroform. 
The  cleft  ought  to  heal  by  the  first  intention,  and  the  lateral  cuts 
for  taking  ofi:  tension,  by  granulation.  If  a  portion  of  the  cleft 
fails  to  unite  by  the  first  intention  it  will  often  heal  up  subse¬ 
quently  by  granulation  ;  if  not,  a  second  operation  must  be  imder- 
taken.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  muco-periosteum 
ossifies. 

Necrosis  of  the  hard  palate  is  generally  due  to  the  breaking 
down  of  sjqihilitic  gummata,  and  is  followed  by  perforation  and  at 
times  by  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  hard  and  soft  jialates, 
and  septum  of  the  nose.  Treatment.  Large  doses  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  when  the  ulceration  has  ceased,  an  obtiuatoi  to 
close  the  perforation,  and  later  a  plastic  operation  if  practicable. 

Acute  tonsilitis  may  be  the  result  of  taking  cold  in  a  person 
in  feeble  health,  or  the  subject  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  or  who 
from  previous  attacks  has  become  predisposed  to  the  disease  ;  some- 
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times  it  is  due  to  septic  poisouing,  as  from  tlie  inhalation  of  sewer 
•ms ;  or  it  may  occiu-  in  the  course  of  other  diseases,  as  scarlet 
fever.  Signs.^lt  generally  begms  with  a  slight  chill,  or  even  a 
rigor,  followed  by  high  temperature,  furred  tongue,  offensive 
breath,  salivation,  pain  darting  to  the  ear  and  increased  on 
swallowing,  and  swelling  of  the  glands  behind  the  angle  of  the 
jaw.  If  the  mouth  can  be  suflEciently  opened  one  or  both  of  the 
tonsils  are  foiind  to  be  red  and  swollen,  and  often  in  contact, 
blocking  up  the  fauces.  The  neighboui’ing  parts  are  congested  and 
swollen,  and,  in  the  variety  known  as  fvllicuJar  tonsilitis,  a.  secre¬ 
tion  is  seen  oozing  fr'om  the  mouths  of  the  inflamed  follicles. 
The  inflammation  may  now  subside,  or  terminate  in  suppuration 
{(jwinsy),  which  may  be  known  by  the  pain  becomiiig  of  a  throb¬ 
bing  character,  and  a  sense  of  fluctuation  or  softening  on  palpa¬ 
tion.  Treatment. — At  the  onset  a  sharp  purge  should  be  given, 
whilst  large  doses  of  perchloride  of  iron,  quinine,  or  salicylate  of 
soda,  with  local  insufflations  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  may  be  tried 
as  abortives.  "Where  suppruation  threatens,  the  throat  should  be 
steamed,  and  hot  camomile  mattresses  or  linseed  poxdtices  applied 
externally.  As  soon  as  the  abscess  has  formed,  an  incision  should 
be  made  with  a  bistoury,  guarded  by  wrapping  it  round  with 
sticking-plaster  to  within  half  an  inch  from  the  end,  and  directing 
the  point  towards  the  middle  line  to  avoid  injuring  the  tonsillar 
arteries  and  the  internal  carotid. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  ton.sils  consists  of  an  hjqrer- 
trophy  of  the  noi-mal  tissue  of  the  tonsil,  and  is  very  common  in 
stnimous  childi'en,  in  whom  it  is  fr’equently  associated  with  adenoid 
growths  in  the  vaidt  of  the  pharynx.  At  times  it  appears  due  to 
oft-repeated  attacks  of  acute  tonsilitis.  The  symptoms  to  which  it 
may  give  rise  are  ;  a  nasal  tone  of  voice ;  a  i)eculiar  vacant  expres¬ 
sion,  acquii-ed  by  the  child  constantly  breathing  with  the  mouth 
half  open  ;  regaugitation  of  fluids  through  the  nose  ;  snoring  during 
sleep ;  distressing  di-eams,  from  the  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  ; 
and  recm-ring  attacks  of  acute  or  sub-acute  tonsilitis  ;  whilst  deaf¬ 
ness,  fr'om  implication  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  middle  ear  in  the 
chi’onic  inflammation,  may  sometimes  be  induced,  and  even  an 
alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  chest,  and  possibly  phthisis.  The 
tonsils  appear  iri’egularly  enlarged,  often  almost  blocking  up  the 
fauces,  but,  unless  inflamed,  of  a  natural  coloru',  or  perhaps  slightly 
paler  than  natm-al.  Treatment. — In  young  children  the  affection 
may  be  cru'ed  by  persistent  painting  with  the  tinctru’e  of  irerchloride 
of  ii’on  or  tinctm'e  of  iodine,  combined  with  the  internal  use  of  cod- 
hver  oil  and  sjuup  of  the  phosphate  or  the  iodide  of  iron.  In  older 
clrildi'en,  or  where  the  tonsils  are  much  enlarged,  they  shorrld  bo 
excised,  either  with  the  knife,  or  better,  with  the  guillotine  (Fig.  244), 
and  this  should  be  done  before  the  voice  has  become  seriously 
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affected  or  other  mischief  has  ensued.  The  hemorrhage  attending 
the  operation,  though  nsually  slight,  has  at  times  been  alarming. 
Garghng  with  cold  water  will  generally  stop  it ;  hut  if  this  fails, 
ice,  or  astringents,  as  tannic  acid,  or  pressui’e  with  a  pencil  guarded 
with  lint,  will  nearly  always  succeed.  Shordd  a  bleeding  vessel  he 
seen,  it  should  be  tied  or  twisted.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  common 


Fia.  214. — Tonsil  guillotine. 


carotid  has  had  to  be  tied.  Should  adenoid  growths  he  present  they 
should  be  removed  at  the  same  time  as  the  tonsils. 

Ulceration  of  the  fauces,  palate,  and  TO^"SILS  may  be 
simple,  gangrenorrs,  sypliilitic,  tubercular,  and  malignant. 

Simple  ulceratidii,  the  so-called  ulcerated  sore  throat,  is  generally 
the  result  of  debility,  induced  by  over- work  in  a  close  atmosiihere, 
and  hence  is  frequent  in  workers  in  hospital  wards,  where  it  is 
known  as  hospital  sore-throat.  Change  of  air,  a  nourishing  diet, 
quinine  and  port  wine,  with  a  gargle  of  chlorate  of  potash,  will 
usually  relieve  it.  If  neglected  it  may  assume  a  gamjrenous  form, 
and  extensive  sloughing  may  then  ensue,  with  constitutional 
symptoms  of  blood-poisoning,  which  often  proves  rapidly  fatal. 
Stimulants  and  fluid  nourishment  should  be  fi-equently  ad¬ 
ministered,  and  quinine,  perchloride  of  iron,  or  ammonia  a,nd 
bark,  given  internally.  Tracheotomy,  if  the  larynx  becomes  in¬ 
volved,  may  be  necessary.  ^ 

Syphilitic  ulceration  may  be  superficial  or  deep.  The  superjicial 
ulcers  are  common  in  the  early  stages  of  syphilis,  and  may  be 
accompanied  by  mucous  tubercles.  Deep  idcers,  due  to  the 
breaking  down  of  gummata,  occui’  in  the  later  stages  as  irregulai 
excavations  with  sharply-cut  edges  and  a  sloughy  base,  but  are 
unattended  with  indm-ation.  On  healing  they  are  often  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  conti-actiou  (see  Phary7ujeal  Stenosis). 

The  so-called  tuhercular  ulceration  occui'ring  in  strumous  children 
bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  syphilitic,  and  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  reaUy  the  result  of  congenital  sjqihilis.  Like  the 

syphilitic  it  maj'^  lead  to  extensive  destruction  of  the  paits. 

Malignant  ulceration  is  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  epithe  o- 
matous  and  sarcomatous  gxowths.  It  may  be  known 
sinuous,  everted,  and  indicated  edges  of  the  ulcer  and  other 

signs  of  maHgnaiicy.  .  ,  •  m. 

Tumours  of  the  tonsil. — h’ttrroaut  and  epithelioma  occasionally 
occur  in  the  tonsil.  They  grow  rapidly,  soon  affect  the  lymphatie. 
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glands  in  the  neck,  and  extend  to  surrounding  parts.  Unless 
detected  and  removed  whilst  they  are  quite  small  and  localized 
to  the  tonsil  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  surgery.  Other  tumours 
in  this  region  are  rare. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  GUMS  AND  JAWS. 

Hypeeteophy  of  the  gums  has  been  observed  as  a  congenital 
affection,  and  may  he  met  with  where  there  is  overciowding  of 
the  teeth  as  a  lohulated  fi-inge-like  growth  of  the  gums,  which, 
in  severe  cases,  may  so  suiTound  the  teeth  that  they  appear  as 
if  hmied  in  it.  The  hypertrophied  portion  should  he  shaved  off, 
and  one  or  more  of  the  teeth  extracted. 

PoLY^Pi  of  the  gums,  as  they  are  called,  are  merely  overgrowths 
of  the  little  tongue  of  gum  between  the  teeth,  and  appear  generally 
to  depend  on  the  presence  of  tartar  or  caries.  The  offending  tooth 
should  be  scaled,  stopped  or  exti'acted,  and  the  growth  cut  off. 

Papillomata,  or  warty  growths,  occasionally  occur  on  the  gmns. 
They  are  generally  pedimculated,  and  can  be  readily  snipped  off 
with  scissors. 

Spongy  gums  may  occur  as  the  result  of  scuiwy  or  the  abuse  of 
mercury,  and  are  sometimes  met  with  in  strumous  children.  The 
condition  is  often  associated  with  superficial  ulceration.  The  treat¬ 
ment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  cause,  the  use  of  an  astringent 
mouth-wash,  and  the  constitutional  remedies  appropriate  to  scuiwy 
or  struma. 

Alveolae  abscess  may  be  quite  superficial  [yuin-hoil)  and 
merely  require  a  slight  prick ;  or  it  may  form  around  the  fang  of 
a  carious  tooth,  and  then  either  make  its  way  to  the  surface  by  the 
side  of  the  tooth,  or  expand  the  alveolus  and  perforate  the  bone. 
In  the  latter  case  it  may  track  below  the  reflexion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  from  the  gums  to  the  cheek,  and  point  about  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  or  on  the  cheek,  and  after  opening  leave  an  intractable 
sinus.  In  the  upper  jaw  it  sometimes  also  tracks  along  the  hard 
palate,  and  may  lead  to  necrosis  of  the  bone.  It  is  attended  with 
severe  throbbing  pain,  deep-seated  swelling,  and  often  great  oedema 
of  the  face  and  eyebd.  Treatment.— The  offending  tooth  should  be 
extracted,  hot  fomentations  and  bread-poultices  apphed  inside  the 
mouth,  and  the  sinus  divided  transversely  from  within  the  mouth 
to  prevent  an  external  opening  being  formed.  If  a  sinus  exists 
the  carious  tooth  or  dead  bone  must  be  removed  before  it  will 
heal ;  scraping  the  sinus  will  then  facilitate  the  healing. 

Epulis. — This  tenn,  though  foimerly  employed  to  signify  any 
tumour’  growing  upon  the  gums,  is  now  usually  restricted  to  the 
variety  that  was  then  chstinguished  as  the  fibrous  or  common  epulis. 
An  epulis  consists  principally  of  fibrous  tissue,  but  may  sometimes 
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contain  a  few  myeloid  cells.  It  frequently  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  irritation  of  a  caiious  stump,  and  springs  from  the  periodontal 
membrane  lining  an  alveolus.  Beginning  as  a  swelling  of  the  little 
tongue-like  process  of  gum  between  the  teeth,  as  it  increases  in 
size  it  appears  as  a  hard,  fleshy,  circumscribed,  smooth  or  slightlj' 
lobulated,  elastic  growth,  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  ■^^^len 
it  has  existed  some  time  ulceration  of  the  siu-face  may  occur,  and 
one  or  more  teeth  become  loosened  or  fall  out.  Treatment. — It 
should  be  excised  with  bone-forceps  or  a  small  saw,  care  being  taken 
to  cut  away  a  small  piece  of  the  bone  beneath,  as  otherwise  it  is  apt 
to  retimi.  When  quite  small  it  may  be  shaved  off,  a  thin  layer  of 
the  bone  at  its  base  gouged  away,  and  the  offending  tooth  or  teeth 
removed. 

Ma^eloid  saecoma  [myeloid  epulis)  is  occasionally  met  with  on 
the  gums  as  a  rapidly-growing  vasciilai'  tumour  of  a  purplish-red 
coloiu’  and  soft  spongy  consistency.  It  shoidd  bo  very  fr-eelj' 
removed  with  the  underlying  bone,  as  otherwise  it  will  retm-n. 
The  haemorrhago  dm-iug  removal  is  generally  fr'ee,  and  may  require 
the  actual  cautciy  to  restrain  it. 

Epithelioma  [maliynant  epidis)  of  the  gimis  is  rare.  In  the 
upper  jaw  it  has  a  marked  tendency  to  creep  iqi  into  the  antrum 
[creepiny  epHheliomu)  and  to  simulate  caiies  or  necrosis  of  the  jaw. 
Ereo  excision,  with  I’omoval  of  the  upper  jaw  if  the  antrum  is 
involved,  shoiild  be  undertaken  if  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  getting 
the  whole  of  the  disease  away  and  the  glands  are  not  much  involved. 

Inflammation  and  absces.s  of  the  antrum  is  generally  due 
to  the  iiT'itation  of  the  fang  of  a  carious  tooth.  It  is  attended  with 
deep-seated  pain,  followed  by  sweUing,  oedema,  heat,  and  redness 
of  the  cheek  and  lower  eyelid,  and  when  very  acute,  by  sharp  con¬ 
stitutional  disturbance.  The  pus  may  overflow  into  the  nose,  or 
escape  by  the  side  of  a  tooth  ;  or,  in  other  instances,  may  distend 
the  cavity  and  cause  the  bony  walls  to  bidge.  The  treatment 
consists  in  providing  a  free  exit  for  the  pus  as  soon  as  fonned, 
either  by  removing  the  carious  tooth  aud  perforating  the  anfr'um 
tlu'ough  the  bottom  of  the  alveolus,  or,  if  the  teeth  are  sound,  by 
perforating  the  anterior  wall  within  the  mouth  through  the 
canine  fossa.  The  cavity  should  then  be  kept  aseptic  by  antiseptic 

lotions.  .  ... 

Closure  of  the  jaws  is  the  term  applied  to  a  condition  m 
which  the  lower  jaw  cannot  be  opened,  at  least  not  to  any  extent. 
It  may  be  due  to— 1,  spasm  of  the  massetor  muscle,  consequent 
upon  the  iiTitation  attending  the  eruption  of  a  wisdom-tooth  for 
which  there  is  not  room ;  2,  cicatricial  contraction,  following  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  induced  bj'  cancriini  oris,  svphibs, 
lupus,  the  abuse  of  mercury,  &c. ;  d,  ankylosis  of  the  temporo- 
maxillary  joint;  and  I,  hysteria.  Treatment.— dependent 
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upon  the  eruption  of  a  wisdom-tooth,  the  tooth  itself,  or  nmler 
some  circumstances  the  second 

dependent  upon  cicati'icial  conti’actions,  the  forcible  openmg  of  t 
mouth  liT  a  screw-gag  and  maintaming  it  open  hy  a  cork  placed 
between  the  teeth  will,  m  slight  ca.ses,  suffice  In  other  instances 
1  have  found  rlivision  of  the  cicatricial  hands,  and  suhseqiienth 
keeping  the  jaws  separated,  successful,  although  this  proceeduig 
does  not  appear  to  have  always  answered  in  the  hands  of  othe  s. 
When  the  hands  are  very  dense  (.r  the.  closure  depends  upon 
ankylosis  of  the  temporo-maxillary  joint,  a  new  articulation  must 
he  made  liy  dividing  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  removing  a  wedge- 
shaped  i)iece  of  hone  in  front  of  the  cicatricial  contractions. 

Necrosis  of  the  jaws.— Necrosis  is  more  common,  and  when 
■  it  occurs,  more  extensive  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  jaw,  a  tact 
due  in  part  to  the  poorer  hlood-siipply  of  the  former,  and  in  part  to 
the  predilection  of  necrosis  for  compact  rather  than  for  cancellous 
hone.  Though  the  necrosis  may  affect  the  whole  of  the  jaw,  it  is 
more  often  hmited  to  the  alveolar  process  or  to  the  anterior  wall. 
The  teeth  may  loosen  and  fall  out ;  hut  at  times  they  retain  their 
connection  with  the  gums  and  remain  in  situ  after  the  removal  of 
the  sequestiTun.  The  causes  of  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  as  of  necrosis 
elsewhere,  generally  depend  upon  inflammation  of  the  periosteum 
or  hone,  wliich  in' the  case  of  the  jaw  appears  especially  to  he 
induced  hy  the  fumes  of  phosphorus,,  the  abuse  of  merciuy,  carious 
teeth  in  sti'umoiis  subjects,  svqihilis,  the  exanthemata,  canciiira 
oris,  and  lastly,  injiuy,  as  in  extracting  a  tooth.  Phosphnrus- 
yip.cvosis  is  generally  believed  only  to  affect  the  subjects  of  caiioiis 
teeth,  hut  some  maintain  that  it  is  a  local  manife.station  of  a  general 
phosphorus-poisoning.  It  is  much  less  common  since  the  amorphous 
form  of  phosphorus  has  been  used  for  making  matches.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  hone  in  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  generally  exten¬ 
sive  ;  and  there  are  several  specimens  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
Museum  showing  almost  complete  reproduction  of  the  whole  jaw. 
In  the  upper  jaw  new  hone  is  not  formed  after  complete  removal. 
In  phosphorus-necrosis  a  characteristic  pumice-hko  deposit  of  new 
hone  is  formed.  Sympfoj/js.— Necrosis  geneiulljHegins  with  severe 
pain  and  deep-seated  swelling,  which  may  at  first  he  mistaken  for 
toothache  or  alveolar  abscess,  followed  hy  suppm-ation  and  bursting 
of  the  abscess,  either  in  the  mouth  or  externally  on  the  face,  and  the 
formation  of  sinuses.  The  breath,  as  a  rule,  is  horribly  foetid,  and 
there  is  sharp  constitutional  distm-bauce,  which,  in  pliosphorus- 
necrosis,  is  sometimes  excessive,  and  may  end  in  septicauiiia  or 
pyasmia.  On  probing  the  sinus,  dead  lioue  is  detected.  This  sign 
will  usually  distinguish  necrosis  from  the  creeping  form  of  epithe¬ 
lioma,  for  which,  especially  in  the  upper  ja  v,  it  is  apt  to  he  mistaken . 
Treatment. — The  hone  as  soon  as  loose  should  ha  removed,  if 
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possible,  through  the  mouth.  In  the  meantime  the  parts  should 
he  kept  aseptic  by  syringing  with  Condj^’s  fluid  or  carbolic  lotion, 
or  by  insufflation  of  iodoform,  incisions  being  made  thi'ough  the 
periosteum  to  ensure  a  free  drain,  or  Cargill’s  respu-ator  may  be 
worn  to  neutralize  the  foetor.  Internally,  tonics  and  stimulants 
and  noiu'isliing  diet  should  be  given,  and  iodide  of  potas.sium  if 
there  is  a  syphilitic  taint. 

Tumoues  of  the  upper  .taw  may  be  cystic  or  solid,  and  the 
latter  innocent  or  malignant ;  whilst  cysts  may  likewise  occur  in  the 
mahgnant  solid  tiunours. 

Cystic  tumours  may  be  produced :  1 .  In  connection  with  the  fang 
of  a  carious  tooth.  2.  Ey  an  error  in  development  of  the  enamel 
sac  covering  the  crown  of  a  tooth  (^dentigerous  cysts) ;  and  3.  Ey 
obstruction  of  a  mucous  foUicle  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
antrum.  These  cysts  usually  contain  a  serous,  gelatinous,  or  a 
brownish  fluid  in  which  cholesterine  is  often  found.  The  condition 
known  as  dropsy  of  the  antrum,  and  formerly  beheved  to  depend 
merely  upon  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  that  cavity  owing  to  the 
occlusion  of  the  opening  into  the  nose,  would  appear  to  be  due  to 
one  of  those  mucous  cysts  completely  tilling  the  antrum. 

Dentigerous  cysts,  which  may  also  occur  in  the  lower  jaw,  are  due 
to  an  error  in  the  development  of  the  enamel  sac,  usually  of  the 
permanent  teeth.  They  differ  from  the  ordinary  dental  cyst  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  mitation  of  a  decayed  fang,  in  that  in  the  latter  the 
fang  will  generally  be  foimd  projecting  into  the  cyst,  whereas  in 
the  dentigerous  variety,  the  crown  alone,  which  has  not  been  cut, 
07’  in  some  cases  the  whole  tooth,  will  be  found  in  the  cy.st. 

Solid  tumours  may  sprhig  from  the  periosteimi  covering  the 
exterior  of  the  bone,  or  from  the  mucous  or  the  periosteal  hning  of 
the  anti'um.  They  may  have  a  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  osseous, 
myxomatous,  adenomatous,  sarcomatous  or  carcinomatous  sti'uctm'e ; 
but  fibrous  and  sarcomatous  tumoiu’s  are  the  most  common,  whilst 
cartilaginous  are  very  rare.  Ossification  of  the  sarcomatous  growths 
is  of  occasional  occurrence.  They  may  be  closely  sunulated  by 
tumours  of  a  like  diversity  of  structiue  growing  from  the  malar 
bone,  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  or  the  base  of  the  sknll. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis.— ClmicaHj,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
determine  the  exact  structure  of  these  tumorus,  nor  is  it  essential, 
the  SiugeoiTs  aim  being  rather  to  distinguish  the  solid  from  the 
fluid  and  the  innocent  fr'om  the  malignant,  and  to  make  out 
thefr-  origin  and  present  attachments.  When  the  tumour,  whether 
cystic  or  solid,  innocent  or  malignant,  begins  in  the  antrum,  it 
sooner  or  later  fills  that  cavity,  and  then  in  its  further  growth 
causes  its  walls  to  bulge  in  various  directions.  Thus,  the  biilg- 
iiiff  of  tlie  anterior  wall  causes  a  swelling  on  the  cheek,  of  the 
internal  wall  an  ohstruction  in  the  nose,  of  the  infenor  wall  a 
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depression  of  the  palate,  and  of  the  superior  wall  a  protrusion  of  the 
eye.  A  rounded  projection  on  the  cheek ;  a  sensation  of  fluctuation 
felt  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  with  the  finger  in  the 
mouth,  or  egg-shell-like  crackling  produced  by  the  yielding  of  the 
thinned  and  partially  absorbed  walls;  the  presence  of  a  carious 
tooth,  or  the  absence  of  one  of  the  teeth  in  the  series  (in  the  case  of 
a  dentigerous  cyst)  will  point  to  the  cystic  nature  of  the  swelling, 
and  jumctm-e  with  a  trocar  and  cannula  will  clear  ir})  any  doubt. 
Should  the  tumour  be  sohd,  it  will  probably  be  innocent  if  of 
slow  gi’owth  and  there  be  absence  of  pain  and  glandular  enlarge¬ 
ment,  non-implication  of  the  skin,  and  non-infiltration  of  sur- 
roimding  parts ;  but  malignant  if  of  rapid  gTowth  and  there  is 
severe  pain,  early  escape  tlu’ough  the  walls  of  the  antrum,  impli¬ 
cation  of  the  skin,  involvement  of  glands,  and  protrusion  of  a 
frmgous  mass  in  the  mouth,  nose,  or  on  the  cheek.  In  malignant 
disease,  moreover,  the  patient  will  probably  be  either  young  in  the 
case  of  sarcoma,  or  advanced  in  life  in  the  case  of  carcinoma,  but  if 
a  small  piece  of  the  growth  can  be  obtained,  a  microscopical 
examination  wdl  settle  the  j^oint.  When  the  growth  springs  from 
the  malar  bone,  it  may  either  project  forwards  on  the  cheek,  or 
into  the  mouth  between  the  cheek  and  the  bone,  and  the  bulging  of 
the  walls  of  the  antrum  will  be  absent.  When  it  arises  from 
the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  or  base  of  the  skull,  it  will  commonly 
proj  ect  into  the  naso-phar jmx,  where  it  may  be  detected  by  the 
finger  or  rhinoscope,  while  the  whole  maxillary  bone  will  be 
pushed  forward.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
tumours  beginning  in  the  antrum,  especially  the  fibrous  and 
sarcomatous,  encroach  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  and  conversely, 
that  the  cavity  of  the  antrum  may  be  invaded  by  growths  not 
primarily  connected  with  it ;  so  that  when  a  tumour  in  this  region 
has  attained  a  large  size  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  its 
origin,  or,  indeed,  the  whole  of  its  actual  attachments. 

Treatment.— Fov  cystic  tumours,  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
wall  fi'om  within  the  mouth  will  generally  suffice,  if  a  free  drain 
is  subsequently  ensimed.  At  times  the  thinned  walls  of  the  cyst 
may  be  crushed  together  by  the  fingers  with  advantage.  Where 
the  cyst  is  associated  with  a  solid  growth,  the  latter  may  sometimes 
be  scraped  away,  otherwise  the  upper  jaw  mirst  be  partially  or 
completely  removed.  Where  the  tumour  is  solid,  and  of  an  innocent 
nature,  and  entirely  confined  to  the  antrum,  it  may  be  removed  by 
excision  of  the  superior  maxilla,  but  as  a  rule  no  more  of  the  bone 
should  be  taken  away  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  orbital  plate 
and  hard  palate  being  preserved  if  possible.  When  the  tumour 
arises  behmd  the  bone,  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  getting  it 
away,  as  its  attachments  may  be  more  extensive  than  is  imagiimd. 
If  thought  advisable  to  attempt  its  removal  this  may  bo  (hme  bv 
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excising  the  superior  maxilla,  and  clearing  away  the  growth  ;  or  the 
maxilla  may  be  turned  outwards,  the  growth  removed,  and  the  bone 
replaced  [jAoic/eiihecJ^'s  method). 

When  the  growth  is  malie/nant  and  confined  to  the  antrum,  the 
superior  maxilla  may  also  be  excised  ;  but  when  it  has  invaded  the 
siuTounding  parts,  it  becomes  not  only  a  cpiestion  whether  it  can 
be  completely  got  away,  but  whether  the  immunity  from  its  return 
will  not  be  of  too  short  duration  for  the  patient  to  undergo  the 
risk  of  the  operation. 

Complete  excision  op  the  upper  jaav. — Having  extracted 
the  central  incisor  tooth  on  the  diseased  side,  make  an  incision 
down  to  the  bone  in  the  cbrection  shown  hy  the  dark  line  in  Fig.  245. 
Dissect  back  the  flap  thus  marked  out  from  the  bone,  securing  the 
larger  arteries  as  they  are  diiuded.  Make  a  longitudinal  incision 
throirgh  the  mucous  membrane  lining  respectively  the  floor  of  the 
nose,  and  roof  of  the  mouth  as  far  back  as  the  soft  palate,  and  then 
a  transverse  one  along  the  junction  of  the  soft  with  the  hard  palate 
on  the  diseased  side.  Now  pass  one  blade  of  the  long  jaw-forceps 
into  the  mouth  and  the  other  into  the  nose,  and  divide  the 
alveolar  process  and  hard  palate  ;  cut  through  the  nasal  process  of 
the  superior  maxilla,  and  then  through  the  malar  bone,  carrying 
the  forceps  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fissiu’e.  Seize  the  bone  Aviih 
lion-forceps,  and  wrench  it  away  from  its  remaining  attachments. 
The  internal  maxillary,  or  any  other  large  artery,  should  be  tied, 
and  hmmorrhage  from  smaller  vessels  restrained  by  plugging  the 
wound  with  strips  of  iodofomi  gauze.  When  the  bleeding  has 
stopped,  an}^  growth  that  may  remain  should  be  crrt  away  or 
de.stroyed  Avith  the  actual  cautery.  Unite  the  edges  of  the  wound 
with  horse-hair  sutures,  and  the  lip  with  hare-lip  pins.  Healing 
occurs  readily  and  with  l.ttle  deformity.  An  obtui-ator  Avith  false 
teeth  should  subsequently  be  fitted  to  the  mouth. 

Partial  excision  op  the  upper  jaav  usually  consists  in  leaving 
the  orbital  plate,  and  is  done  by  dividing  Avith  a  key-hole  saw  the 
front  wall  of  the  antrum  along  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  com¬ 
pleting  the  operation  as  above  described. 

Resection  op  the  upper  jav,’"  {Langenheci-'s  operation)  consists 
in  turning  the  maxillary  bone  outwards  so  as  to  get  at  a  tumour 
behind  it,  and  then  replacing  the  bone.  As  the  connections  of  the 
bone  along  its  outer  part  are  left  intact,  its  vascular  supply  is  not 
completely  cut  off,  and  it  soon  forms  fresh  adhesions  Avhen  placed 
back  in  position. 

Tujiours  of  the  lower  jaw,  like  those  of  the  upper,  may  be 
cvstic  or  solid,  innocent  or  malignant.  CysUc  tumours,  as  in  t  e 
upper  jaAV,  may  be  developed  in  connection  with  an  uncut  toot  i 
(dent  i  o'er  OILS  cyst),  or  around  the  fang  of  a  decayed  tooth.  Thp'  are 
then  unilocuiar.  MuIHlocuJar  cystic  tumours  have  a  marked  pre- 
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dilection  for  the  lower  jaw.  They  are  probably  due  to  invasion, 
of  the  jaw  by  epithelium  from  the  gum.  The  epithelial  masses 
undergo  degeneration,  leading  to  cysts  often  of  considerable  size. 
These  tumom’S  grow  veiy  slowly,  and  may  gradually  destroy  the 
whole  bone,  reducing  it  to  a  mere  shell,  but  if  completely  removed 
do  not  recm'  locally.  They  never  affect  the  glands  or  become  dis¬ 
seminated,  The  solid  tumours  may  grow  from  the  periosteum 
covering  either  the  outer  or  the  buccal  asj)ect 
of  the  jaw,  or  fr’om  the  interior  of  the  bone 
which  they  then  expand  around  them.  The 
osseous  tumoui’s  usually  take  the  form  of  ex¬ 
ostoses,  and  are  not  uncommon  about  the  angle 
of  the  jaw.  The  more  regular  shape  of  the 
lower  jaw,  its  compact  structiu’e,  the  absence 
of  a  cavity  Like  the  antrum,  its  more  isolated 
condition,  and  the  absence  of  smuoimding 
cavities  like  the  nose,  orbit,  and  spheno-max- 
illary  fossa,  make  the  diagnosis  of  tumom’s  in 
it  more  easy.  The  signs  are  similar  to  tumom's 
of  the  upper  jaw,  which  see  (p.  245). 

Treatment. — -Cystic  tumom-s  are  best  treated 
by  free  incision,  and,  if  large,  by  excision 
of  a  portion  of  their  wall.  In  the  case  of  the 
multilocular  cysts  the  whole  or  ^^art  of  the  jaw  may  be  removed. 
In  excising  solid  innocent  tumours  no  more  of  the  bone  should  be 


Fig.  245. — Lines  of 
incision  for  removal 
of  U2)per  and  lower 
jaw. 


sacidficed  than  is  necessary  to  extupate  the  disease  ;  and  such 
removal,  when  j)ossible,  should  be  done  from  witliin  the  mouth. 
Myeloid  gi-owths  springing  from  the  interior  of  the  bone  may  often 
be  enucleated,  and  not  recui’  for  many  years,  or  not  at  all.  Where 
the  tumom'  is  large  and  encroaches  upon  the  ramus,  the  affected 
half  of  the  jaw,  or  if  both  halves  are  affected,  the  whole  jaw,  should 
be  removed  by  disarticiilation,  as  if  the  ramus  is  merely  sawn  across', 
leaving  the  coronoid  process  and  condyle,  these  are  apt  to  be  drawn 
forward  by  the  temporal  and  external  pterygoid  muscles  and  prove 
a  constant  source  of  annoyance.  When  the  growth  is  malignant 
or  of  large  size,  and  the  skin  and  neighbouring  soft  parts  are 
implicated  and  the  glands  extensively  involved,  no  operation  as  ii 
rule  is  admissible.  Cysts  developed  in  connection  with  solid  growths 
may  be  laid  open  and  the  tumour  scraped  away,  or  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  jaw,  ff  the  growth  is  malignant,  maybe  removed. 

Excision  of  the  lower  jaw. — Having  extracted  the  central 
or  the  lateral  incisor  tooth,  make  an  incision  down  to  the  bone  (in 
the  way  shown  in  the  black  hne  in  Eig.  245)  through  the  lower  lip, 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw,  and  thence  up  the  ramus,  nearly 
but  not  qmte  to  the  lobule  of  the  ear  to  avoid  the  facial  nerve,  tying 
both  ends  of  the  facial  artery  as  it  is  cut.  Dissect  up  the  flap  thus 
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foiined  irom  the  bone,  and  divide  the  houe  with  saw  and  forceps  t 

opposite  to  where  the  tooth  has  been  extracted,  beize  the  hone  ^ 

with  the  lion-forceps,  drawing  it  outwards  and  upwards,  and  divide 
the  soft  tissues  on  the  inner  surface  with  a  narrow-bladed  scalpel, 
keeping  close  to  the  bone  to  avoid  the  gustatory  nerve  and  the  sub¬ 
maxillary  gland.  The  origin  of  the  genio-liyo-glossus  should  be 
spared  if  possible,  as  otherwise  the  tongue  tends  to  fall  backwards, 
and  has  before  now  caused  suffocation.  If  this  muscle  nuist  be 
divided,  pull  the  tongue  forward  by  a  ligatiu'e  thiough  its  tip. 
Next  separate  the  internal  pterygoid,  depress  the  jaw,  and  divide 
the  temporal  muscle  at  its  insertion  into  the  coronoid  process. 
Open  the  articulation  from  the  front,  divide  the  external  pteij'goid,  ^ 
and  carry  the  knife  beyond  the  condyle,  talang  care  not  to  rotate 
the  jaw  outwards  lest  the  internal  maxillary  artery  be  stietched 
round  the  neck  of  the  condyle  and  be  thus  torn  or  divided. 
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Acne  rosacea  is  a  dilated  or  congested  condition  of  the  capil¬ 
laries  of  the  nose,  usually  accompanied  in  its  later  stages  by 
hyperti-ophy  of  the  sebaceous  follicles.  It  is  attributed  to  indigestion, 
exposure  to  cold,  sexual  chstimbance  or  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  and  is 
most  common  in  women.  Treatment. — Eemove  the  cause,  regulate 
the  diet,  and  attend  to  the  general  health.  Locally  apply  sulphm- 
ointment  or  perchloride  of  mercui’y  lotions.  In  severe  cases  the 
dilated  vessels  may  be  incised  and  the  resulting  ha?inoiThage  I 
resti-ained  by  touching  them  with  perchloride  of  iron,  but  only  small  , 
portions  of  the  disease  should  be  thus  treated  at  a  time.  j 

Lipoma  NASI  is  an  hypertrophy  of  the  skin,  subcutaneous  tissue,  i 
and  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  nose,  and  not,  as  the  name  iiiiphes, 
an  increase  in  the  fatty  tissue.  It  is  characterized  by  the  formation  ■ 
of  ii-regular  pendulous  lobe-like  masses,  usually  situated  on  the  ^ 
tip  and  alte  of  the  nose,  and  often  of  a  bluish-red  colour.  It  occius 
in  elderly  men,  generally  as  the  result  of  alcoholism,  i  reaimeah- 
The  masses  should  be  shaved  off,  care  being  taken  not  to  cut  thiough 
the  cartilages  into  the  nostrils,  and  the  parts  left  to  granulate. 

The  treatment  is  usually  very  successful. 

Syphilis,  rodent  ulcer,  lupus  and  eihthelioma  may  all  attack 
the  exterior  of  the  nose,  but  require  no  special  description  here.  ^  • 

EpISTAXIS  or  BLEEDING  FROM  THE  NOSE  IS  a  .symptom  ot  iiianj 
and  various  conditions.  Thus-1.  In  the  young  it  often  appears 
to  occur  spontaneously  from  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  , 
and  is  espeeially  common  in  girls  about  the  age  of  J 

the  plethoric  it  may  be  due  to  the  conge.stion  of  the  biaiii  oi  i  , 
and  then  appears  to  give  relief  to  the  over-full  vessels,  d.  In  the 
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old  or  cachetic,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  due  to  a  poor  or  watery 
condition  of  the  blood,  such  as  is  present  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
heart-disease,  granular  kidney,  &c.  4.  It  may  also  occur’ in  scurvy, 
some  forms  of  fever,  and  in  the  haemorrhagic  diathesis.  5.  It  is 
common  after  blows  or  other  injm'ies  of  the  nose ;  and  6.  It  may  be 
a  sjunptom  of  fractmu  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  or  of  a  hbrous  or 
mahgnant  polypus  in  the  nose  or  naso-pharynx.  The  stjmjduins 
are  usually  evident.  The  blood  generally  comes  fi'om  one  nostril, 
occasionally  from  both ;  but  it  may  pass  through  the  posterior  nares 
and  be  swallowed,  and  being  afterwards  vomited,  simrrlate  ha3matG- 
mesis ;  or  it  may  irritate  the  larynx,  cause  cough,  and  may  then  be 
mistaken  for  hremoptysis.  On  looking  into  the  mouth  in  such  cases, 
however,  the  blood  will  be  seen  trickhng  down  the  back  of  the 
throat ;  whilst  it  may  also  be  airparent  on  examining  the  nose  with 
a  speculum.  Li  some  cases  the  blood  may  be  seen  flowing  from  a 
small  vessel  on  the  anterior  and  lower  jrart  of  the  septrmr 
{seat  of  election).  The  treatment  will  dejrend  upon  the  cause. 
Spontaneous  haemorrhages  occmTing  in  the  young,  except  as 
the  result  of  the  hajmorrhagic  diathesis,  generally  stoji  of 
theii’  own  accord,  and  requir’e  no  special  treatment  beyond 
those  remedies  common  in  domestic  use.  When  due  to  congestion 
and  apparently  salutary,  the  bleeding  shorrld  not  be  too  soon  checked. 
In  cachectic  srrbjects  it  is  often  difficult  to  control ;  rest  on  the  back 
with  the  arms  raised,  suckuig  ice,  cold  or  hot  doirches,  ice  to  the 
nose,  subcutaneous  injections  of  ergotin  (grs.  iij.),  galHc  acid,  lead 
and  opium  and  small  doses  of  ergot  or  of  perchlorido  of  ii’on,  may 
then  be  tried.  Or  pellets  of  cottorr-wool  soaked  in  solutions  of 
cocaine  (20%)  may  be  placed  in  the  nostril,  or  pressru-e  made  on  the 
rrpper  hp  just  below  the  ala  of  the  nose  in  order  to  comju'ess  the 
nasal  branch  of  the  superior  coronary  artery  from  which  the  blood 
is  said  often  to  be  derived.  When  the  blood  comes  from  the  seat  of 
election  touching  the  bleeding  poirrt  with  the  galvano-cautery  will  at 
once  an-estthe  how.  If  the  hsemorThage  cannot  be  controlled,  the 
posterior  nares  should  be  plugged.  The  best  means  of  effe^iog 
this  IS  by  the  india-rubber  inflating  tampon.  This  consists  of  an 
india-rubber  tube,  with  two  dilatations  upon  it  so  sized  and  shaped 
that  when  mflated  they  will  acciu-ately  fill  the  posterior  and  anterior 
nares  resjiectively.  It  is  passed  in  flaccid  by  means  of  a  long  probe, 
and  inflated  when  in  position  by  the  mouth  or  a  small  syriiio-e  the 
escape  of  ate  being  prevented  by  clamping  the  tube.  Ee-inflation  is 
necessary  teom  time  to  time.  The  posterior  nares  may  also  be  plugo’ed 
by  Bellocci’s  sound  (Fig.  246)  in  the  foUowing  manner.  A  pled-et 
of  lint  or  cotton-wool  rather  larger  than  the  aperture  to  bo  filled 
(that  IS,  about  half  an  inch  by  an  inch,  or  roughly,  the  size  of  the 
last  joint  of  the  thumb)  is  taken,  and  round  the  middle  of  this  is 
tied  a  double  piece  of  stout  thread,  a  long  loop  being  thus  left  on  one 
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side,  and  two  ends  on  tlie  otter,  one  of  wtich.  is  cut  off  stort.  The 
sound  is  then  threaded  with  a  separate  length  of  thread,  and  passed 
closed  through  the  nostril,  and  when  the  end  has  reached  the 
pharynx,  the  spring  is  projected,  coils  round  under  the  soft  palate, 
and  appears  with  the  thread  in  the  mouth.  The  thread  is  then 
seized,  pulled  forwards  and  the  sound  withdrawn,  thus  lea'ving  one 
end  of  the  thi-ead  thi'ough  the  mouth  and  the  other  thi’ough  the 
nostril.  The  mouth  end  is  now  tied  to  the  loop  of  thread  attached 
to  the  pledget ;  and  hy  making  traction  on  the  thread  hanging  from 


the  nose  the  pledget,  guided  by  the  finger  m  the  mouth,  is  Ja^ 
behind  the  soft  palate  into  the  posterior  nares.  The  loop  of  tluead 
is  finally  cut  and  tied  over  a  pledget  of  cotton -wool  or  iint,  whic  is 
forced  into  the  nostril  to  form  an  anterior  plug.  Meantime  the 
other  end  of  the  thread  attached  to  the  plug  has  been  retamed 
hanging  out  of  the  mouth  and  is  now  fastened  loosely  to  the  cheek, 
or  it  umy  be  allowed  to  faU  hack  into  the  pharynx.  The  plugs 
should  he  kept  in  for  about  two  days.  They  are  readily  removed  hy 
cutting  the  thread  over  the  anterior  plug,  and  then  withdiawuio  t 
posterfor  one  through  the  moifih  by  means  of  the  ^l^-ead  that  is 
fastened  to  the  cheek  or  is  hangmg  loose  in  the  phaijmx.  A  subst 
tute  for  Bellocq’s  soimd,  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  , 

soft  incha-ruhher  or  gum-elastic  catheter,  which,  with  a  hole  di  file 
through  its  end,  can  be  used  in  a  similar  way. 

'  Examination  op  the  nasal  cavities  --For  the 
internal  diseases  the  nasal  cavities  should  he  filummated  hj  the 
1  .  .rvcpmn'o  muror  fEif.  264)  or  the  electiTC  lamp,  the  alee  hemo 
sepSed  hy  some  form  ot  nasal  speculum,  of  which  ^ 

jSel’s  are  the  best  (Eigs.  247,  248).  The  posterior  part  of  he 

Lsal  cavities  can  be  explored  by  J/the 

I'll-  n  small  nuiTor  passed  to  the  back  ol  me  mioui 

JpostJior  rhirmcoinj).  r™  deteotiiig  necrosed  bone  the  nnsa 
BHntms,  or  n.a.n., nation  ot  the 

=^0:;?- or  SiT'tJ:  'S,  rSimd  seated 

most  common  in  the  young, 
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especially  in  cliildren  of  a  strunions  liabit.  As  exciting  causes 
may  be  mentioned  oft-repeated  attacks  of  acute  catarrh,  adenoid 
vegetations  in  the  vault  of  the  pharjuix,  nasal  stenosis,  deflected 
septum,  the  irritation  of  noxious  vapours  or  dust,  the  abuse  of 
spiidts,  snuff-taking,  &c.  Several  forms,  all  of  which  are  believed 
by  some  surgeons  to  be  different  stages  of  the  same  disease,  have 
been  described.  They  will  be  classed  here  under  the  three  heads 
of  1,  the  simple ;  2,  the  hj^iertrophic ;  and  3,  the  atrophic,  wliich  is 
generally  attended  with  foetor.  1.  The  simple  form  is  characterized 
by  a  thin  mucous  or  muco-pui'ulent  discharge,  and  a  congested 
'  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  is  unattended  with  any 
thickening,  or  formation  of  crusts,  or  with  foetor.  If  neglected,  it 


Fig.  247.— Duplay’s  na.sal  speculum.  Fig.  248.— Friinkel’s  nasal  speculum. 


is  apt  to  pass  into  the  next  variety.  2.  In  the  hypertrophic  the 
mucous  membrane,  especially  over  the  turbinated  bones,  is  greatly 
swollen  and  congested,  and  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  material ; 
while  the  glands  are  stimulated  to  excessive  secretion,  and  pour  out 
a  thick  yeUowish-gi'een  muco-piu’uleiit  discharge.  It  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  symptoms  of  nasal  obstruction,  viz.,  stuffiness  or  block¬ 
ing  of  the  nose,  nasal  tone  of  voice,  constant  need  to  blow  the  nose, 
a  vacant  expression  of  countenance  acquired  by  keeping  the  mouth 
open,  trickling  of  the  discharge  down  the  pharynx  and  subsequent 
hawking  of  it  up  by  coughing,  and  sometimes  deafness  from  the 
spread  of  inflammation  to  the  Eustachian  tube.  At  times  certain 
reflex  phenomena  are  present,  such  as  spasmodic  cough,  asthma, 
and  even  epilepsy.  The  alie  of  the  nose  often  appiear  thickened 
and  the  inferior  tm-binated  bodies  greatly  enlarged.  On  posterior 
rhinoscopic  examination  granular  pharyngitis  is  frequently  dis¬ 
covered,  with  increase  of  the  glandular  tissue  of  the  vault  of  the 
phaiynx ;  whilst  the  hypertrophied  posterior  ends  of  the  inferior 
tm-binated  bodies  may  at  times  be  seen  almost  completely  blocking- 
up  the  choanse  in  the  form  of  globular,  iiTegularly-furrowed 
tumoms  (Eiga.  249,  250).  This  variety  is  said  bj"  some,  but  with¬ 
out  sufficient  evidence  I  think,  to  pass,  after  it  has  lasted  some 
years,  into  the  third  variety.  3.  Atrophic  rhinitis,  sometimes  called 
dry  ov  foetid  catarrh,  and  by  some  ozeena,  is  apparently  due  to  the 
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shi'inking  of  inflammatory  new  fonnation  infiltrating  the  tissues, 
and  the  consequent  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
greater  or  less  destruction  of  the  glands.  It  is  characterized  by  tlie 
nasal  cavities  appearing  preternatm’ally  large,  so  much  so  in  some 
cases  that  the  wall  of  the  pharjmx  and  Eustachian  tube  may  be 
seen  on  looking  through  the  nostril.  The  tui'binated  bodies  appear 
decreased  in  size,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  atrophied  and  paler 
than  natru’al,  and  covered  with  hard  yellowish-green  adherent 
crusts.  Generally,  though  not  invariably,  the'  disease  is  attended 
with  a  horrible  feeder,  which  is  usually  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  discharge  beneath  the  crusts,  the  discharge 
being  secreted  in  too  small  quantities  and  too  thick  to  allow  of  the 
throwina:-off  of  the  crusts.  By  some  the  feetor  is  believed  to  be  due 


Fig.  250.. — Hypertropliy  of  tLe  posterior 
ends  of  tlie  inferior  turbin.ated  bodies, 
with  adenoid  vegetations  in  tbe  vault 
of  the  pharynx. 


Fig.  249. — Hypertrophic  nasal 
catarrh. 

(St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 


Museum.) 


to  the  retention  of  the  secretions  in  some  of  the  smuses  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  nose.  In  all  f onus  an  important  point  to  remember 
is  that  ulceration  does  not  occiu-. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
treatment,  and  by  perseverance  a  cui-e  may  be  obtained.  In  the 
•ati-ophic  variety  relief  from  the  distressing  .s;\Tnptom  of  foetor  only 
can  be  expected.  In  all  fonns  the  general  health  must  be  attended 
to.  Thus,  in  the  stimmous,  cod-liver  oil  or  maltine,  and  the  sjTup 
of'  the  iodide  or  phosphate  of  ii’on,  are  indicated.  Locally,  in  the 
simple  and  milder  forms  of  the  hjqjerti-ophic,  the  treatment  consists 
in  cleansing  the  parts  and  then  applying  astringents ;  the  cleansing 
may  be  accomplished  by  simply  blowing  the  nose,  or  if  this  is  not 
sufficient,  a  cleansing  fluid  must  be  used.  There  are  many  of  these. 
The  one  I  have  found  most  useful  is  that  known  as  Dobells  solu¬ 
tion,  but  peroxide  of  hydi-ogeu  is  perhaps  equally  as  good.  The 
cleansiDg  lotion  should  not  be  used,  as  is  so  frequently  done,  by 
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Thuclidixim’s  nasal  clouclie,  as  by  its  means  the  deeper  recesses  and 
Upper  portions  of  tli3  nasal  fossoo  cannot  be  reached,  and  not  on  y 
may  much  harm  he  done  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  but 
inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  may  be  set  up.  The  solution  is  best 
appUed  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  spray,  either  by  the  anterior  or 
i)osterior  nasal  spray-producer  worked  by  double  handballs 
(h’ig.  251).  When  thoroughly  cleansed,  astrmgent  or  sedative 
solutions— best  in  the  form  of  sprays— should  be  applied,  and  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  tannic  acid,  sulpho-carbolate  and  iodide  pf 
zinc  or  menthol,  eucalj^itol  (5SS.  to  33'.),  terebene  (gr.  xx.  to  33'.), 
cocaine  and  thymol  (gi'.  x.  to  3j.),  dissolved  in  liquid  petroleum,  a 
better  vehicle  than  water  for  intranasal  medication.  Or  asti  ingents 
or  iodoform  may  bo  appHed  in  the  form 
of  powders  by  the  insufflator,  or  in  the 
form  of  gelatine  bougies.  Where  there 
is  gi-eat  hj'perti-ophy,  the  hjq)ertrophied 
tissues  must  be  destroj'ed  by  the  local 
application  of  chromic  acid,  or  the  gal- 
vano-cautery ;  or  the  ends  of  the  inferior 
tm-binated  body  if  much  enlarged  may  be 
removed  by  the  cold  wire  or  galvanic 
ccraseur.  At  times  the  whole  of  the  tiu’- 
binated  body  may  be  removed  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  If  the  septum  is  deflected,  it 
must  be  straightened ;  and  if  adenoid 
gi'owths  are  jiresent,  they  must  be  re¬ 
moved.  In  the  atrophic  fomi,  little  more 
can  be  done  than  cleansing  and  disin¬ 
fecting  the  cavities  bj'  lotions  of  carbolic  acid,  borax,  aristol  (5SS. 
to  33'.),  and  the  bke ;  whilst  the  mucous  membrane  may  be 
stimulated  to  secretion  by  the  use  of  Gottstein’s  nasal  tampons, 
or  by  the  insufflation  of  sanguinaiia,  galanga,  &c.  Cubebs  in¬ 
ternally  is  often  of  service. 

Turbinal  erection,  i.e.,  transient  and  oft-recui-ring  congestion 
of  the  turbinal  bodies  is  very  common.  The  patient  complains  of 
intennittent  attacks  of  obstruction  to  free  nasal  breathing, 
esiiecially  at  night  or  on  entering  a  hot  room,  and  of  an  attending 
flow  of  a  watery  fluid  from  the  nostrils.  On  examination  the  tur- 
binals  are  seen  enlarged,  but  the  enlargement  may  be  distinguished 
from  hyperti’ophy  by  the  turbinals  dimifling  when  touched  with  a 
probe  and  becoming  small  when  painted  with  cocaine.  Touching 
the  turbinals  in  two  or  three  places  with  the  galvano- cautery  will 
generally  effect  a  em’o. 

TuBERCULOtrs  ULCERATION  sometimes  occurs.  It  may  lead  to 
necrosis  of  the  bone,  falling  in  of  the  nose,  and  much  deformitjL 
Constitutional  remedies,  as  cod-liver  oil,  must  bo  given,  and  tho 


Fio.  251.  —  Spray  pro¬ 
ducer.  A.  Nozzle  for  an¬ 
terior  nares ;  b.  Nozzle 
for  posterior  nares. 
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parts  cleansed  by  lotions,  application  of  iodoform,  &c.  When 
obstinate,  scraping  the  part  with  a  Volkmann’s  spoon,  and  removal 
of  the  dead  bone,  is  the  treatment  indicated. 

Syphilitic  ^affections  of  the  nose.  In  the  early  stages  of 
syphibs,  catarrhal  inflammation  and  mucous  tubercles  are  often 
met  with,  especially  in  infants,  in  whom  they  give  rise  to  the 
obstructed  and  noisy  respiration  popularly  known  as  snuffles.  Later, 
extensive  ulcerations,  gummata  followed  by  deep  idcers,  necrosis 
or  caries  of  the  bones  and  cartilages,  destruction  of  the  septum 
with  falbng  in  of  the  nose  and  perforation  of  the  palate  may 
occiu’,  and  when  combined  with  destruction  of  the  soft  tissues 
and  skin,  are  productive  of  great  deformity.  "When  a  small  portion 
of  bone  in  the  deeper  recesses  is  necrosed,  it  may  not  always  be 
easy  to  find,  but  may  be  suspected  by  the  continuance  of  a  muco- 
piu'ulent  discharge  and  the  foetor  so  peculiar  to  dead  bone,  the 
presence  of  foul  ulcers,  the  history  or  constitutional  signs  of 
sypliilis,  and  the  absence  of  signs  of  hypertrophic  or  ati'ophic 
catarrh.  Often  the  bone  may  be  struck  on  examination  with  the 
nasal  probe.  Treatment. — Iodide  of  potassiimi  should  be  given  in 
large  doses,  combined,  if  necessary,  with  quinine  or  bark,  and  at 
times  with  merciuy.  Locally  the  parts  should  be  cleansed  and  dis¬ 
infected  by  the  application  of  carbolic  or  other  sprays,  and  when 
dead  bone  can  be  detected  it  .should  bo  removed,  if  loose,  thi-ough 
the  anterior  nares  or  fi’om  behind  the  palate  by  forceps ;  but  some¬ 
times  it  may  be  necessary  for  obtaining  a  sufficient  exposme  to 
resort  to  the  method  of  Eouge,  or  to  cut  through  the  upper  bp  and 
turn  aside  the  ala  of  the  nose.  Li  congenital  syphilis  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  small  doses  of  grey  powder,  followed  by  iodide  of 
potassium  and  cod-liver  oil,  is  productive  of  the  most  happy  results. 
In  the  ulcerative  form,  iodide  of  potassium  in  large  doses  should  be 
given. 

Lupus,  though  far  more  common  on  the  extenor  of  the  nose, 
may  sometimes  be  met  with  in  the  interior.  It  then  generally 
attacks  the  cartilage  of  the  septum,  leading  to  perforation.  It  is 
attended  with  a  foetid  discharge.  The  ulcer  is  covered  with  scabs, 
and  siuTOunded  with  reddish  tubercles.  Treatment. — Cod-hver  oil, 
arsenic,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  affected  tissue  by 
caustics,  or  by  scraping,  is  the  proper  treatment. 

Ehinoliths  or  nose  stones  may  occasionaEy  fonn  in  the  nose 
from  the  deposition  of  phosphate  of  lime  and' mucus  upon  either  a 
foreign  body  which  has  become  lodged  in  the  nose,  or  a  portion  of 
hardened  secretion.  They  give  rise  to  inflanmiation,  sweUing  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  a  foetid  discharge,  and  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  osteomata,  and  even  carcinomata.  When  detected  they 
should  be  removed  by  forceps,  or  if  too  large  for  tliis,  first  broken 
by  the  nasal  lithotrite. 

Eor  the  treatment  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  nose,  see  p.  326. 
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Polypi. — Thi-ee  forms  are  described, — tbe  gelatinous,  tbe  fibrous, 
and  tbe  malignant. 

1.  Gelatinous  or  mucous  polypi  most  frequently  spring  fi’om  tbe 
mucous  membrane  covering  tbe  turbinal  bones,  rarely  from  tbe  roof 
of  tbe  nares,  and  scarcely  ever  from  tbe  sei^tum.  Tbey  usually 
bave  a  myxomatous  structm’e,  tbat  is,  tbey  consist  of  delicate  con¬ 
nective  tissue  infiltrated  witb  large  quantities  of  mucin  containing 
round  and  stellate  cells,  and  are  covered  witb  cibated  epitbebum. 
Tbey  are  usually  multiple,  sessbe  or  pedunculated,  and  of  an  oval, 
pjaiform,  or  lobulated  shape.  Tbe  usual  symptoms  are  a  feeling  of 
stuffiness  in  one  or  botb  nostrils,  worse  in  damp  weatber,  a  nasal 
tone  of  voice,  and  a  mucous  discharge.  Certain  reflex  symptoms, 
such  as  asthma,  cough,  &c.,  are  also  occasionally  present.  On 
inspection,  they  appear  as  pinkish  or  greyish- white,  semi-translu- 
cent,  gelatinous,  moveable  bodies,  soft  and  dimpling  when  touched 
witb  a  probe.  When  high  up,  or  far  back  in  tbe  nasal  cavities,  tbe 
speculum  or  rbinoscope  may  be  necessaiy  to  detect  them.  Witb 
tbe  rbinoscope  I  bave  often  succeeded  in  detecting  a  piolypus  at  tbe 
poterior  nares  tbat  bad  been  jireviously  overlooked. 

Treatment. — They  are  be.st  removed  by  the  galvano-cautery,  as 
this  is  attended  with  less  pain  and  with  practically  no  haemorrhage. 
The  parts  sboidd  be  j)reviously  sjDrayed  witb  a  20  per  cent,  solution 
of  cocaine,  and  after  tbe  removal  of  the  polypi  the  smTace  from 
which  tbey  .sprang  should  be  touched  with  the  galvano-cautery  to 
prevent  a  recurrence.  If  tbe  cautery  is  not  at  band,  tbe  j)olypi  may  bo 
removed  by  tbe  cold  wire  snare  or  be  twisted  off  by  tbe  ordinary  polypus 
forceps.  When  tbey  project  into  tbe  naso-pbarynx,  tbey  may  be 
removed,  either  witb  tbe  galvano-cauteiy  loop  passed  through  tbe 
nose  or  by  tbe  forceps  introduced  behind  tbe  j)alate.  A  snuff  of 
tannic  acid,  used  subsequently  to  their  removal,  is  said  to  prevent 
recurrence,  but  I  have  not  found  it  of  much  service. 

2.  IGbrous  polypi  actually  arising  from  tbe  interior  of  the  nasal 
cavities  are  very  rare.  Those  commonly  met  witb  usually  spring 
from  the  basilar  process  of  tbe  occipital  bone  or  body  of  tbe 
sphenoid,  tbat-  is,  from  the  roof  of  tbe  naso-jDharynx,  and  then 
ought  properly  to  be  called  naso-pliarynyeal,  as  it  is  only  after  tbey 
bave  attained  some  size  tbat  they  encroach  upon  tbe  nasal  cavities. 
Tbey  consist  of  fibrous  tissue  not  infrcquently  mixed  with  .spindle 
cells,  and  often  contain  large  thin-walled  blood-vessels,  which  give 
them  an  almost  cavernous  stimcture.  Tbe  mucous  membrane  covering 
them  is  also  very  vascular.  They  may  be  sessile  or  pedunculatecb 
As  tbey  increase  in  size,  they  invade  and  displace  tbe  siuToundino" 
bones,  making  their  way  into  the  nasal  cavities  and  into  the 
pharynx,  and  projecting  below  tbe  palate  and  even  into  tbe  interior 
of  tbe  skull.  Tbey  are  usually  met  witb  in  young  adult  life.  Tbe 
symptoms  are  obstruction  of  one  or  botb  nostrils,  a  mucous  and 
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often  foul-smelling  discharge,  repeated  attacks  of  htemorrhago,  Bi 
deafness,  ohstruction  to  breathing  and  sometimes  to  swallowing, 
and  in  the  later  periods  of  the  growth  the  characteristic  deformity  1 1 

of  the  facial  bones  known  as  frog-fact'.  They  may  bo  seen  on  ij 

looking  into  the  nostril  from  the  front,  or  by  the  rhinoscopic  mirror 
from  the  back,  or  may  be  felt  by  the  finger  behind  the  soft  palate.  R 

If  not  removed,  they  may  end  fatally  from  htemorrhage,  although  n 

they  have  apparently  a  tendency  to  undergo  atrophy  as  the  patient  9 

gets  older.  Treatment. — Wlien  of  moderate  size  they  are  best  9 

removed  by  the  galvano- cautery,  the  wire  being  passed  thi-ough  9 

the  nostril  and  duected  over  the  base  of  the  growth  by  the  finger  9 

behind  the  palate.  The  pedicle  should  be  then  completely  9 

destroyed  by  the  jiost-nasal  electrode.  When  too  large  for  this,  an  H 

attempt  may  be  made  to  remove  them  by  electrolysis ;  this  failing,  Q 

or  not  being  considered  advisable,  they  must  be  exposed  by  a  pre¬ 
liminary  operation.  If  cliiefly  confined  to  the  naso-pharynx,  the 
soft  palate  should  be  split,  and  the  two  halves  held  aside  by  silk  Hga- 
tnre,  whilst  if  more  room  is  required  part  of  the  hard  palate  may 
be  cut  away  after  reflecting  the  muco-periosteum  [Nelaton’s  opera¬ 
tion).  When  encroaching  chiefly  on  the  nose,  a  good  exposm’emay 
be  obtained  by  dividing  the  lip  in  the  middle  line,  and  tm’ning  it  to 
one  side  with  the  ala  of  the  nose  ;  or  if  more  room  is  required,  the 
superior  maxilla  must  be  removed.  Eouge’s  operation  of  turning 
up  the  upper  lip  and  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nose  after 
division  of  the  septmn,  and  the  operation  of  Langenbeck  of  tuming 
the  maxillary  bone  outwards  on  the  cheek,  and  then  replacing  it 
after  removai  of  the  growth,  have  their  advocates.  My  experience 
of  these  last-mentioned  procedures  is  not  very  favoiu’able.  The  | 

exposure  obtained  by  the  former  is  no  better  than  that  gained  by  f 

tiuuing  back  the  ala ;  and  the  shock  and  haemorrhage  attending 
the  latter  renders  it  very  dangerous.  Many  other  methods  and  j 
modifications  of  the  above  have  been  proposed,  but  for  an  account 
of  these  a  larger  work  on  Sm’gery  must  be  consulted.  Having  well  • 
exposed  the  growth  it  should  be  removed  with  the  dcraseiu’  or  f 
cutting  forceps  or  be  scraped  off  with  a  raspator}'’,  and  the  bone  •, 

destroyed  by  the  actual  or  galvano -cautery.  The  naso-pharyiix  ^ 

may  then  be  plugged  with  iodofoi-m  gauze,  the  ends  of  the  strips 
being  brought  out  through  the  nose,  and  removed  through  this 
passage  after  twenty-four  hom-s.  At  the  ends  of  the  operation  the 
palate  should  be  united,  the  lip  sutured  or  the  parts  replaced,  ^ 
according  to  which  method  of  exposui'C  has  been  practised. 

3.  Malignant  jjo/Iyp/.— Sarcomatous  and  cancerous  tumom-s  ma,y 
arise  both  in  the  nasal  cavities  and  naso-pharjmx,  and  then  consti¬ 
tute  what  are  called  malignant  polypi.  They  give  rise  to  sjuaptonis  : 
similar  to  those  of  the  fibrous  poljqii  already  described,  but  then- 
growth  is  more  rapid,  and  they  quickly  infiltrate  surrounding  parts  ^ 
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and  involve  the  neighbouring  glands.  They  may  occur  both  in  the 
young  and  in  the  old.  If  a  small  piece  can  be  removed,  the  micro- 
scope'ivill  reveal  its  nature.  Treatment.— When  the  growth  can  he 
got  completely  awaj^  early  and  free  extirpation  by  one  of  the 
methods  above  described  is  the  onlj-  ti-eatment. 

Oz/ENA  is  a  term  which  has  been  used  very  loosely  by  authors. 
By  some  it  has  been  applied  to  all  diseases  of  the  nose  attended 
with  a  foul-smeUing  discharge,  whilst  by  others  it  has  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  foetid  fonn  of  atrophic  nasal  catarrh.  The  term, 
therefore,  as  designating  a  disease,  is  misleading,  and  should  be 
discontinued  in  this  sense.  For  purposes  of  diagnosis  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  it  is  a  prominent  .sj-mptom  in  the  following  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  nose ;  1,  ati’ophic  nasal  catarrh;  2,  necrosis  and  caries, 
whether  of  syphilitic  or  other  origin ;  3,  tuberculous,  sj-philitic  and 
lupoid  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  4,  foreign  bodies  and 
rhinohths  in  the  nasal  cavities ;  5,  purulent  catarrh  of  the  antrum 
or  one  of  the  other  accessory  sinuses ;  and  6,  some  forms  of  new 
growth. 

Diseases  of  the  septum  nasi. — Blood  tumours  axe  occasionally 
met  with  as  the  result  of  injury.  The  blood  is  extravasated  between 
the  cartilage  and  the  soft  tissues,  generally  on  both  sides  of  the 
septum,  causing  in  both  nostrils  a  fluctuating  circumscribed 
swelling  which  may  he  readily  distinguished  fi-oni  abscess  by  its 
coming  on  immerhately  after  the  injury  and  the  absence  of 
signs  of  inflammation.  It  should  not  be  opened,  as  the  blood  will 
become  slowly  absorbed.  It  sometimes  appears  to  he  associated 
with  fi’acture  of  the  septum. 

Abscesses  of  the  septum  are  not  very  common.  They  may  be  due 
to  injurj"  or  the  breaking  down  of  gummata,  but  occa.sionally  occur 
withoirt  any  apparent  cause.  When  acute  they  may  lead  to 
perforation  of  the  septum.  The  parts  are  hot,  red,  and  swollen, 
and  fluctuation  may  soon  he  detected.  A  free  and  early  incision 
should  be  made. 

Gummata  of  the  septum  occasionally  form  beneath  the  perichon¬ 
drium  in  the  corrrse  of  sjyhilis.  They  are  readily  dispersed  with 
iodide  of  potassium,  but  if  neglected  may  lead  to  rrecrosis  and 
perforation  of  the  septum  and  to  destructiorr  of  the  hones  which 
may  sometimes  he  so  extensive  as  to  cause  falling  in  of  the  bridge 
of  the  nose. 

Deflection  of  the  septum  to  one  or  other  side  may  occur  as  the 
result  of  an  injmy,  or  as  a  congenital  malformation.  It  appears  as 
a  swelling  projectirrg  into  arrd  obstrrrcting  one  of  the  nasal  cavities, 
whilst  in  the  other  cavity  a  corresponding  depressiorr  is  seen.  The 
inferior  turbinated  bone  on  the  side  of  the  concavity  is  often  much 
hypertrophied.  The  deflection  is  generally  attended  with  some 
lateral  deviation  or  even  depression  of  the  lateral  cartilages,  and 
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frequently  gives  rise  to  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  and  to  many  distress¬ 
ing  symptoms,  such  as  frontal  headache,  nasal  tone  of  voice, 
passage  of  mucus  into  the  pharynx,  &c.  Treatment. — The  septum 
may  generally  be  forcibly  straightened  by  the  forceps  shown  in 


Fig.  2.52.  —Author’s  forceps  for  Fig.  2.53. — Retentive  apparatus 

straightening  nasal  septum.  for  deflected  septum. 

Fig.  252,  and  then  retained  in  position  for  the  first  few  days,  while 
the  parts  are  becoming  consolidated,  by  the  retentive  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  253,  and  subsequentlj'  by  ivory  or  vulcanite  plugs 


Fig.  254. — Nasal  plugs. 

(Fig.  254).  I  have  found  hollow  plugs  (Fig.  255)  useful  in  that 
they  do  not  so  completely  obstruct  nasal  respiration.  In  some 


Fig.  256. — Author’s  nasal 
mask. 


Fig.  257. — Author’s  fixation  cap 
and  nasal  truss. 


instances  portions  of  the  prominent  septum  may  be  removed  bj  the 
nasal  saw  with  advantage.  Where  the  lateral  cartilages  and  nasal 
bones  are  deviated  they  can  generally  be  straightened,  even  after 
many  3^ears  have  elapsed  since  the  injury.  Great  force,  howevei,  is 
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requil-ed,  and  care  must  be  taken,  by  properly  padding  the  forceps, 
not  to  iniui'e  the  soft  parts.  One  of  the  best  forms  of  retentive 
apparatus  then  is,  perhaps,  the  mask  shown  m  the  accompanying 
diagi-am  (Fig.  256),  since  by  its  means  a  fixed  pomt  is  secured  to 
work  from.  As  the  mask,  however,  is  u-ksome  to  some  patients  i 
have  more  recently,  for  suitable  cases,  employed  the  nasal  cap  and 

truss  depicted  in  Fig.  257 .  ,  i.  . 

Cartilaginous  and  osseous  tumours  of  the  septum,  though  rare,  occa¬ 
sionally  occur,  and  can  be  readily  diagnosed  from  a  deflection  of 
the  septum,  by  thefr  hard  and  resisting  natime  and  the  absence  of 
a  coiTesponding  depression  in  the  opposite  nostril.  Their  lemova 
is  the  proper  treatment. 

Adenoid  vegetations  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  are  very 


Fig.  258. — Author’s  modification  of  Loewenberg’s  forceps  for  removing 
adenoid  vegetations. 

common  in  childhood.  They  are  produced  by  the  hypertrophy  of 
the  adenoid  tissue  which  is  so  abimdant  in  this  situation,  and  are 
frequently  met  with  in  connection  with  enlargement  of  the  tonsils, 
granular  pharyngitis,  and  nasal  catarrh,  and  if  neglected  may  set 
up  catarrhal  otitis  and  iiicui’able  deafness.  The  chief  symptoms  to 
which  they  give  rise  are  deafness,  obstruction  to  nasal  respiration, 
a  nasal  or  “dead”  tone  of  voice,  and  a  vacant  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance  from  the  child  breathing  with  the  mouth  half  open.  To  the 


Fig.  259. — Meyer’s  ring  knife. 

» 

finger,  behind  the  .palate,  they  feel  soft,  pulpy,  and  velvety,  “like 
a  bag  of  earthwoiTQS ;  ”  whilst  in  the  mirror  they  appear  as  pink 
or  reddish,  sessile  or  pedimculated  fr’inge-hke  masses  more  or  less 
•  obscuring  the  posterior  nares  (Fig.  250).  The  treatment  consists  in 
removing  them,  which  may  be  done  in  several  ways.  The  softer 
ones  may  be  scraped  away  with  the  nail  of  the  finger  behind  the 
palate ;  those  about  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  side  of  the  pharjuix 
are  best  extirpated  by  Meyer’s  ring-knife  (Fig.  259)  introduced 
thi-ough  the  nose  ;  and  the  larger  ones,  wliich  are  situated  on  the 
roof  and  back  of  the  pharynx,  by  Loewenberg’s  forceps  (Fig.  258) 
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passed  behiud  the  palate.  The  pharyngeal  tonsil  which  is  usually 
hypertrophied  in  connection  with  adenoid  growths  can  be  readily 
removed  by  these  forcejis.  Ether  followed  by  cliloroform  should 
be  given ;  gas  does  not  afford  sufficient  time  for  thorough  removal. 

I  have  had  to  repeat  the  operation  when  gas  had  been  employed 
by  others.  The  anassthetio  should  not  be  i)ushed  beyond  the 
“pin-point  pupil.”  Some  Surgeons  recommend  the  hanging-head 
position,  but  this  interferes  with  the  complete  removal  of  the 
gi’owths.  I  always  myself  have  the  head  on  its  side,  so  that  the 
blood  may  rim  into  the  cavity  of  the  cheek,  whence  it  can  be 
readily  sponged  away.  No  after-treatment,  beyond  compelling 
the  child  to  breathe  thi'ough  the  nose  by  keeping  the  mouth  closed 
at  night  with  a  bandage,  is  usually  requii'ed.  I  never  employ  the 
syringe,  as  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  middle- ear 
trouble  which  sometimes  occiu’s  after  the  removal  of  these  growths. 
As  a  precaution  against  cold  I  always  confine  the  patient  to  his  bed 
or  room  for  a  few  days. 

TuE  antrum  .VND  TUE  EEONT.4E,  ETHMOIDAL  AND  SPHENOIDAL 
SINUSES  may  be  the  seat  of  pimdent  catarrh.  The  catarrh  may  be 
due  to  simple  extension  from  the  nose  or  to  the  presence  of  nasal 
polypi,  or  the  iiT-itatiou  of  a  carious  tooth  fang.  The  most  character¬ 
istic  sign  is  a  imilateral  discharge  of  pale  yellow  pus.  This  in  the 
absence  of  a  foreign  body  or  rhiiiolith,  necrosed  bone,  or  syphihtio 
ulceration,  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  catairh  of  one  of  these 
sinuses.  In  catarrh  of  the  antrum  the  discharge  is  nearly  always 
intermittent,  and  after  a  period  of  retention  is  often  foetid.  The 
pus  usually  flows  anteriorly  from  beneath  the  middle  tm'binal,  and 
more  fr’eely  when  the  head  is  depressed  or  laid  on  the  opposite  side. 
Some  pain  or  tenderness  may  be  elicited  by  pressing  on  the  cheek 
or  on  tapping  a  tooth,  but  often  there  is  neither  pain  nor  tender¬ 
ness.  On  percussion  there  may  be  marked  dulness,  and  on  placuig 
an  electi’ic  lamp  in  the  mouth  the  affected  cheek  lights  up  less 
brilliantly  than  the  other,  but  an  exploratory  punctm’e  thi’ough 
the  canine  fossa,  an  empty  tooth  socket,  or  beneath  the  inferior 
turbinal  may  be  necessary  to  settle  the  diagnosis.  In  catarrh  of 
the  vtlier  sinuses  the  flow  of  pus  is  more  or  less  continuous,  and  is 
promoted  by  the  erect  position.  It  may  or  may  not  be  foetid. 
When  it  comes  from  the  frontal  or  anterior  ethnioidul  cells  it  flows 
anteriorly  also  from  beneath  the  middle  turbinal ;  when  from  the 
posterior  ethmoidal  or  sjjhenoidal  cells  either  posteriorly  or  anteriorly, 
and  then  over  the  middle  turbinal.  There  is  usually  deep-seated 
pain  at  the  back  of  the  nose  in  posterior  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal 
trouble,  pain  in  the  orbit  and  forehead  in  anterior  ethmoidal 
and  frontal.  Exophthalmos  points  to  ethmoidal  or  sphenoidal  mis¬ 
chief  ;  ptosis,  strabismus  and  sudden  blindness  to  sphenoidal.  A 
cautious  exploratory  puncture  through  the  nose,  the  forehead,  oi 
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near  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  will  settle  the  question  of  pus  in 
the  fi’ontal  or  anterior  ethmoidal  cells.  Treatment. — Sprays  such  as 
those  mentioned  at  page  519  should  first  be  used  to  subdue  the  nasal 
cataiTh.  If  the  discharge  still  continues  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
wash  out  the  frontal  sinus  through  the  nares  by  the  frontal  catheter, 
or,  if  this  fail,  the  sinuses  maybe  opened  externally  by  the  trephine 
and  di-ained.  The  antrum  may  be  opened  and  washed  out  through 
the  nares,  the  front  wall  or  the  alveolus  of  a  tooth.  The  sphenoidal 
or  ethmoidal  sinuses  may  be  drained  by  cautiously  puncturing 
through  the  nose,  or  in  the  case  of  the  anterior  ethmoidal  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  orbit. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PHARYNX  AND  (ESOPHAGUS. 

Ph.aryngitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  is  commonly  of 
the  catarrhal  variety  {acute  and  chronic  pharyngitis),  but  it  may  fall 
chiefly  on  the  glands  of  the  pharynx  {follicular  or  granular  pharyn¬ 
gitis),  or  more  rarely,  may  spread  deeply  and  end  in  suppuration 
{yhlegmonom  pharyngitis).  At  times  it  is  attended  with  deficient 
secretion  and  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  {pharyngitis  sicca), 
and  occasionally  assumes  an  erysipelatous  character,  and  is  then 
generally  associated  with  eiysipelas  of  the  face.  Here  a  few  words 
only  can  be  said  on  the  phlegmonous  form,  which,  perhaps,  more 
commonly  comes  under  the  care  of  the  general  Surgeon.  It  is 
usually  the  result  of  an  injury.  The  jrharynx  is  intensely  red 
and  swollen,  the  neck  often  brawny  and  oedematous,  swallowing 
is  difficult  or  impossible,  resiriration  is  laboured,  and  death  may 
occur  in  a  few  days  fr-om  sudden  spasm  of  the  glottis,  or  from 
exhaustion  and  blood-poisoning.  The  treatment  consists  in  inhala¬ 
tions  of  steam  impregnated  with  carbolic  acid ;  free  incisions  if  pus 
forms  in  accessible  situations ;  the  administration  of  fluid  nourish¬ 
ment  and  stimulants,  in  the  fonn  of  enemata  if  the  patient  is  unable 
to  swallow ;  and  the  perfonnance  of  instant  tracheotomy  if  oedema¬ 
tous  laryngitis  supervenes. 

Ulceration  generally  occurs  in  connection  with  like  ulceration 
of  the  palate,  fauces,  and  tonsils.  (See  Tonsils.)  Here  it  need  only 
be  said  that  the  healing  of  the  ulcers,  e.specially  those  of  the  tertiary 
s}’philitic  variety,  is  sometimes  productive  of  great  deformity.  Thus, 
1,  the  soft  palate  may  become  glued  to  the  back  of  the  jiharynx ; 
or  2,  to  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  and  3,  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx  may  be  namowed  just  above  the  entrance  to  the  larynx, 
rendering  deglutition  difficult,  and  subjecting  the  patient  to  the 
risk  of  suffocation  from  the  lodgment  of  food  at  the  constricted 
part.  tZVrafmewf.— Adhesions  between  the  palate  and  pharynx  can 
hardly  be  remecbed;  but  when  contraction  or  stenosis  of  the  lower 
pharjmx  has  occurred,  the  cicatricial  bands  shoirld  bo  (bvided  in  a 
backward  duection  with  a  guarded  knife  and  recontraction  pre- 
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vented  by  tbe  daily  passage  of  a  bougie.  I  have  found  a  Eicord’s 
uretbi’otome  answer  admirably  for  making  the  division.  If  the 
introduction  of  instriunents  causes  much  spasm,  tracheotomy 
should  be  previously  performed. 

Postpharyngeal  abscess  is  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  loose 
cellular  tissue  behind  the  pharynx,  and  is  most  often  met  with  in 
childi'en.  It  is  generally  chronic,  and  due  to  disease  of  the  cervical 
vertebrse  or  more  rarely  of  the  base  of  the  skull ;  but  it  may  be  acute, 
and  is  then  usually  the  result  of  an  inj  ury,  as  swaEowing  acids  or 
the  impaction  of  a  foreign  body,  or  of  the  exanthemata,  phleg¬ 
monous  pharjuigitis,  &c.  It  sometimes  occm's  without  apparent 
cause  ;  there  is  then  often  a  history  of  sj'philis  or  tubercle.  It 
may  break  into  the  phar5aix,  or  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  or  even 
make  its  way  into  the  mediastinum.  Symidoma. — Pain,  difficulty 
in  opening  the  mouth,  obstructed  deglutition  and  resiiiration,  the 
liresence  of  a  fluctuating  swelling  at  the  back  of  the  thi’oat,  and 
more  or  less  sweUing  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  When  the 
abscess  is  acute,  there  is  commonly  some  febrile  disturbance. 
Treatment. — A  vertical  incision  should  be  made  in  the  middle  bne 
thi'ough  the  posterior  phai-jmgeal  wall  with  a  properly  guarded 
knife,  the  swelling  having  been  previously  punctured  with  a  long 
grooved  needle  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  its  nature.  If  opened 
under  chlorofonn,  the  head  should  be  tinned  rapidly  to  the  side  to 
allow  the  escape  of  pus  through  the  mouth,  as  suffocation  has 
occuiTed  through  a  sudden  gush  into  the  aii’-passages.  When  it 
depends  upon  disease  of  the  spine,  if  an  opening  is  thought  neces¬ 
sary  it  should  be  made  through  the  side  of  the  neck. 

-  Tumours  of  the  pharynx  are  rare,  though  aU  varieties  may 
occin.  WTien  arising  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  behind  the 
pharynx,  the  more  common  situation,  they  ai’e  spoken  of  as 
post-pharyngeal  tiunoui's.  The  softer  varieties  closely  simulate 
abscess,  but  the  absence  of  fluctuation,  and  of  pus  on  punctine 
wiU  settle  the  diagnosis.  Innocent  growths,  when  small  and  un¬ 
attached  to  the  vertebrae,  may  be  enucleated  thiough  a  vertical 
incision  over  them.  The  maliguant,  as  a  rule,  should  be  left  alone. 

Pouches  of  the  cesophagus  are  occasionally  met  with.  They 
nearly  always,  arise  from  the  back  of  the  tube  and  at  its  junction 
with  the  phanmx,  and  as  they  increase  in  size  bulge  in  the  neck 
on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  symptoms  to 
which  they  give  rise  are  regingitation  of  undigested  food  some 
houi-s  after  it  has  been  taken,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  later 
inanition.  A  sound  can  at  times  be  passed  into  the  pouch  fi’om 
the  mouth,  and  food  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  pouch  mto  the 
oesophagus,  the  pouch  becoming  flaccid.  The  treatment  consists  in 
removing  the  pouch  through  an  incision  in  the  neck,  and  closmg  the 
wound  in  the  oesophagus  with  sutui’es. 
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Stricttire  of  the  (ESOPHAGtrs  may  be  diie  to  spasm  of  tbe 
muscular  fibres  (spasmodic  stricture),  to  cicatricial  contraction 
(fibrous  stricture),  or  to  epitbeliomatous  or  other  malignant 
growths  of  its  walls  (malignant  stricture).  I’m’ther,  stricture  may 
be  simulated  by  compression  of  the  oesophagus  from  without  as  by 
an  aneuiysm,  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  post-oesophageal  abscess,  or 
mediastinal  tumoui- ;  or  by  a  foreign  body  impacted  in  the  tube, 
disease  at  the  back  of  the  larynx,  &c. 

Spasmodic  stricture  or  spasm  of  the  oesophagus  generally  occurs  in 
young  hysterical  women.  The  patient  may  be  quite  unable  to 
swallow,  and  a  bougie,  perhaps,  will  not  pass.  The  diagnosis  will 


Fig.  260. — Fibrous  stricture  of 
oesophagus  at  region  of  cricoid 
cartilage.  (St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  Museum.) 


Fig.  261. — Malignant  stricture 
of  oesophagus  at  entrance  of 
stomach,  (St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  Museum. ) 


then  rest  on  the  obstruction  existing  only  at  times  ;  on  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  patient;  the  presence  of  other  signs  of  hysteria;  but 
chiefly  on  the  fact  that,  under  an  antesthetic,  the  bougie,  which 
could  not  previously  be  passed,  slips  down  easily  into  the  stomach. 
The  tre,atment  should  consist  in  the  administration  of  anti-hysterical 
remedies ;  whilst  the  patient  may  be  persuaded  that  the  bougie  has 
cleared  the  passage. 

Fibrous  stricture  is  generally  due  to  cicatricial  contraction  follow¬ 
ing  an  injury,  as  swallowing  boiling  water  or  corrosive  fluids,  or 
the  impaction  of  a  foreign  body.  More  rarely  it  results  from  the 
healing  of  a  syphilitic  ulcer.  At  times  it  appears  to  be  congenital ; 
at  other  times  no  cause  can  be  discovered.  It  may  exist  at  any 
part  of  the  tube,  but  is  most  common  in  the  upper  half  (Fig.  200). 
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It  is  much  rarer  than  the  malignant  form,  but  is  liable  to  become 
malignant  when  it  has  existed  for  some  time.  As  the  result  of 
the  coustriction,  the  tube  above  the  stricture  becomes  cblated  and 
the  muscular  coat  hypertrophied.  The  dilatation  may  be  general 
or  pouch-like,  in  the  latter  case  consisting  either  of  a  dilatation  of 
all  the  coats,  or  of  a  hernia  of  the  mucous  membrane  through  the 
muscular  fibres. 

Malignant  stricture  is  generally  epitheliomatous,  and  may  occur 
at  anj’-  part  of  the  oesophagus,  but  is  most  common  opposite  the 
ci'icoid  cartiliige,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  at  the 
car(hac  end  of  the  stomach  (Fig.  261),  situations  at  which  nor¬ 
mally  slight  obstruction  to  a  bolus  of  food  larger  than  usual 
exists,  and  at  which  “developmental  processes  are  com2dicated, 
and  whore,  therefore,  errors  of  nutrition  are  more  likely  to  occur.” 
Tims,  at  the  cardiac  orifice  the  epithelium  changes  its  character ; 
and  where  the  oesophagus  is  crossed  by  the  bronchus  the  food  and 
ail-  jiassages  were  originally  one.  Kj'ithelioma  may  liogin  as  a 
distinct  caulillowor-like  excrescence  sjn-inging  from  one  side  of 
the  tube ;  or  as  a  nodular  induration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
involving  ring-like  the  whole  calibre  of  the  cesoiihagus.  It 
gradually  encroaches  upon  the  lumen  of  the  tube,  causing  more 
or  less  com^ilete  obstruction.  The  growth  sooner  or  later  ulce¬ 
rates,  and  invades  the  surrormding  tissues,  the  mediastinum,  plem-a 
and  glands ;  and  sinuses  may  form  between  the  oesojihagus  and 
the  trachea  or  left  bronchus,  or  open  externally  when  the  disease 
is  high  uji  in  the  neck.  The  iiatient,  if  he  does  not  die  of  starva¬ 
tion,  succumbs  to  jiain  or  exhaustion,  or  to  haemorrhage  from  the 
lajdng  open  of  a  large  vessel,  or  to  jileui-isy  or  pneumonia. 

The  sym^jtoms,  common  to  both  the  fibrous  and  mahgnant 
strictvu-e,  are— 1,  increasing  difficulty  of  swallowing,  fii’st  of  soHds, 
then  of  liquids,  and  finally  inability  to  swallow  either ;  2,  a  feeling 
of  obstruction,  generally  referred  to  the  top  of  the  sterniun  ;  6, 
regm-gitation  of  food  after  it  has  been  swallowed  for  a  short  time 
(where  the  stricture  is  low  down  or  250uch-like  dilatations  have 
formed) ;  4,  a  ti'i elding  sound  on  auscultation  between  the  shoulders 
whilst  the  patient  is  swallowing  fluid ;  and  5,  progressive  wasting 
and  loss  of  strength.  The  diagnosis,  however,  can  only  be  made 
with  certainty,  and  the  situation  of  the  strictiu-e  ascertained,  by  the 
jDassage  of  a  bougie.  But  before  attempting  to  pass  a  bougie,  a 
careful  examination  of  the  chest  should  be  made  for  the  jmrpose  of 
excluding  aneurysm  as  a  cause  of  the  symjitoms,  lest  such  shoxdd 
be  ruixtured,  as  has  before  now  happened.  The  diagnosis  of  the 
malignant  fi-om  the  fibrous  strictm-e  will  rest  on  the  advanced  age 
of  the  patient,  the  absence  of  any  discoverable  injru-jq  the  presence 
of  blood  or  foul-smelling  discharge  on  the  end  of  the  bougie,  a 
sensation  of  jxassing  over  an  ulcerated  surface,  and  the  presence  of 
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enlarged  glands  or  an  indurated  mass  in  tlie  situation  of  tlie  tube 
when  the  strictm-e  occurs  in  the  neck. 

Treatment. — In  the  fibrous  form  the  stricture  should  be  gradually- 
dilated  by  bougies.  When  the  strictui-e  is  very  tight,  a  catgut 
bougie  may  sometimes  by  delicate  manipulation  be  insinuated 
thi-ough  it ;  and  over  this  a  larger  tube  may  then  be  passed.  When 
the  strictm'e  is  very  resilient  its  division  posteriorly  in  the  middle 
line  may  be  called  for  {internal  cesophagotomy).  When  the  strictm-e 
is  situated  at  the  cardiac  end,  and  a  -well-directed  trial  at  dilatation 
has  failed,  gastrostomy  may  be  performed,  and  the  strictiue  forcibly 
dilated  by  the  finger  or  an  insti’ument  passed  into  the  oesophagus 
from  the  interior  of  the  stomach.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  so 
serious  an  operation  shotdd  not  be  lightly  imdertaken,  nor  until 
other  means  have  failed.  In  malignant  stricture  dilatation  by  bougies 
or  tubes,  in  the  way  recommended  in  fibrous  strictrue,  must  not  be 
attempted,  as  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus  are  so  softened  by  the 
ulceration  and  disease  that  great  danger  of  2ierforation  and  extra¬ 
vasation  into  the  mediastinum  or  jdoiua  would  be  incuri-ed.  The 
methods  of  treatment  then  ojien  to  us  are — 1,  to  jiassan  oesojihagus 
tube  and  keeji  it  in  situ;  2,  to  jicrform  ga.strostomy ;  and  3,  when 
the  stricture  ocem’s  in  the  neck  to  oiien  the  oosoiduigus  in  the  neck, 
if  possible  below  the  seat  of  stricture,  and  stitch  the  tube  to  the 
wound  in  the  skin  ;  or  if  not  possible  to  get  below  the  strictm-e,  to 
dilate  it  from  the  womul.  AVhen  a  soft  tube  can  be  passed  and  kept 
in  situ  this  appears  to  be  undoubtedly  the  best  treatment.  The  tube 
may  be  introduced  through  the  mouth  or  nose,  and  mider  favom- 
able  circvunstances  will  not  need  changing  for  a  month  or  more. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  causes  imtation  of  the  back  of  the  tongue 
or  larjmx,  or  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  Should  this 
occur,  Mr.  Charters  Sjunonds’  plan  may  be  adopted  of  passing,  by 
means  of  a  suitable  dii-ector,  a  short  tube,  shaped  like  a  fminel  at 
one  end,  into  the  stricture,  and  leaving  it  there  merely  attached  by 
a  sti'ong  string,  which  is  secured  to  the  cheek  or  ear  by  strajrjiing 
(Fig.  262).  Care  mu.st  be  taken  that  the  patient  does  not  swallow 
the  string,  an  accident  which  has  hairpeiied  dming  this  treatment. 
Excellent  results  have  followed  the  use  of  tubes;  patients  have 
regained  flesh,  have  fairly  enjoyed  life  for  some  months,  and  then 
have  died  in  comparative  ease.  When  a  tube  cannot  be  passed,  or¬ 
is  not  tolerated,  the  oesophagus,  if  the  disease  is  high  in  the  neck, 
may  be  opened,  or  if  the  disease  is  low  down,  gastrostomy  per¬ 
formed. 

Gastrostomy  is  the  operation  of  establishing  a  fistrrlous  opening 
into  the  stomach  for  the  prrrpose  of  feeding  the  patient  in  strictiue 
of  the  oesophagus.  The  operation  is  now  usually  per-formed  in  two 
stages.  In  the  first,  the  abdomen  is  opened,  and  the  stomach 
seerrred  by  suture  to  the  abdominal  parietes  ;  in  the  second,  which 
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is  not  performed  till  from  four  to  six  days  after  the  fii-st,  the 
stomach,  which  by  this  time  has  become  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
parietes,  is  puuctui'ed,  and  a  tube  introduced.  1.  An  oblique 
incision  (Fig.  284,  e)  is  made  between  two  and  three  inches  long, 
about  an  inch  below,  and  parallel  with  the  left  costal  cartilages, 
beginning  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  middle  line  (Howse). 
The  sheath  of  the  rectus  is  next  opened,  the  fibres  of  the  muscle 
separated,  not  cut,  the  posteiior  layer  of  the  sheath  divided,  and 
the  peritoneum  exposed.  Mr.  Howse  thinks  that  the  fibres  of  the 
rectus  subsequentlj'^  play  the  part  of  a  sphincter  to  the  opening. 
All  bleeding  having  been  stopped,  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened 


Fig.  262. — A  Sj'iuouds’  tube  in  situ. 


on  a  director,  and  the  stomach  sought  and  drawn  into  the  wormd 
if  it  does  not  already  present  there.  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  transverse  colon  by  its  thick,  smooth,  and  pinkish-red  coat  and 
the  absence  of  appendices  epiploicte.  Tn^o  loops  of  silk  ain  passed 
through  the  peritoneal  and  muscular  coat  for  the  pm-pose  of  secm'iug 
a  good  hold  of  the  stomach  whilst  the  sutm-es  are  being  introduced, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  it  dmlng  the  subsequent 
operation  of  ojjening  it  and  thus  preventing  the  risk  of  the  adhesions 
being  broken  down.  The  stomach,  as  near  the  cardiac  end  as 
possible,  is  now  stitched  to  the  parietes  by  a  double  ring  of  sutm-es, 
so  as  to  ensm’e  a  good  inch  of  the  stomach-wall  (that  between  the 
outer  and  inner  ring  of  sutures)  being  in  contact  with  the  par-ietal 
peritoneum  (Fig.  263).  The  outer  ring  of  sutm-es  is  passed  fust,  bj 
carrying  the  needle,  armed  with  a  silk  sutme,  thi-ough  the  serous 
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and  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  then  through  the  ab¬ 
dominal  parietes,  a  good  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  wound.  The 
needle  is  now  unthreaded  and  withdi’awn,  re-threaded  with  the 
stomach  end  of  the  suture,  and  passed  through  the  abdominal 
parietes,  unthi’eaded,  and  finally  withdrawn.  When  all  the  sutures 
are  in  situ  they  are  tied  over  a  quill.  The  inner  ring  of  sutures  are 
then  passed  thi-ough  the  serous  and  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach 
and  the  skin  and  peritoneum  only  of  the  parietes,  and  tied.  The 
wound  is  dressed  antiseptically.  2.  At  the  end  of  from  four  to  six 
days  the  stomach  will  generally  be  found  adhei’ent,  and  should  then 
be  punctured  with  a  long  sharp  tenotomy  knife,  while  it  is  drawn 
well  forwards  by  the  silk  ligatures  left  in  for  the  purpose.  A  No.  6 
or  8  English  catheter  is  passed  through  the  puncture,  and  the  wound 
again  dressed  antiseptically,  the  catheter  passing  through  the  anti¬ 
septic  dressings.  At  first  only  teaspoonfuls  at  a  time  of  fluid 


Fir.  26-3. —  Howse’s  method  of  suture  in  gastrostomy. 

nourishment  should  be  given ;  later  a  larger  tube  may  be  passed, 
and  minced  solid  food  introduced. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Physical  examination  of  the  larynx. — Eor  the  diagnosis 
and  efficient  ti’eatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  larynx  the  larjmgo- 
scope  is  required.  To  use  this  instrument  place  yoiuself  in 
front  of  the  patient  and  the  light,  in  the  way  shown  in  Eig.  264. 
Throw  the  light  reflected  from  the  head  muror  into  the  back  of  the 
patient’s  mouth ;  draw  the  tongue,  held  by  a  towel  with  the  left 
hand,  gently  forward,  and  press  the  thi-oat  mirror,  held  in  the  right 
hand,  firmly  but  gently  against  the  uvula  and  soft  palate.  With  a 
little  practice  an  image  of  the  larynx  is  obtained.  Ask  the  patient 
to  pronounce  the  soimds  ah,  ee,  and  the  vocal  cords  will  come  into 
view.  The  image  of  the  larynx  is  of  course  reversed,  the  front 
appearing  in  the  throat  mirror  as  the  back.  If  any  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  obtaining  a  good  view  the  soft  palate  and  back  of 
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the  mouth  should  he  sprayed  or  painted  with  a  20  per  cent,  solution 
of  cocaine.  If  anj^  operation  or  manipulation  is  requii'ed  in  the 
larynx  itself,  it  also  should  be  swabbed  with  cocaine  by  the  laiyngeal 
brush. 

Laryngitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  maj’' be  conveniently 
divided  into — 1,  acute  catarrhal;  2,  chronic  catanhal ;  3,  oedema- 
tous ;  and  4,  membraneous  laryngitis. 

Acute  catarrhal  htryiigitis  may  be  due  to  sudden  exposme  to  cold 
or  damp,  violent  exertion  of  the  voice,  or  inhalation  of  noxious 


Fig.  264.— Method  of  using  the  laryngoscope. 


vapours  or  impure  air;  or  the  inflammation  may  spread  to  the 
larynx  from  the  pharynx ;  or  occur  in  the  coru’se  of  other  diseases, 
as  the  eruptive  fevers.  Symptoms. — Soreness  of  the  throat,  hoaise- 
ness  or  even  aphonia,  laryngeal  cough,  and  tenderness  on  pressme 
over  the  thyroid  cartilage,  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms.  Un 
lariTigoseopic  examination  the  parts  are  seen  red  and  swollen,  and 
the  cords  do  not  come  together  properly.  The  treatment  consists  in 
rendering  the  atmosphere  moist  by  the  steam  kettle,  m  inhaling 
soothing  vapom-s,  and  abstaining  from  using  the  voice ;  whilst  if 
the  attack  is  very  acute,  leeches  or  cold  in  the  earlier  stages,  may 
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be  applied  over  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Should  the  inflammation 
assume  the  (Edematous  form,  scariflcation,  intubation,  or  tracheotomy 
may  become  necessary  (see  G^dtmatous  Laryngitis). 

Chronic  laryngitis  may  be  due  to  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  over¬ 
exertion  of  the  voice,  excessive  smoking,  inhalations  of  dust  or 
noxious  vajroru’s,  syphilis,  tubercle,  and  malignant  disease.  The 
mucous  membrane  appears  thickened  and  indurated  and  cover  (3d 
with  a  muco-prrrrrlent  discharge,,  whilst  the  glottis  is  narrowecl  in 
consecjuence  of  the  thickening  of  the  mrrcous  membrane,  llie 
symptoms  arc  cough,  hoarseness,  laryngeal  voice,  drjmess  and. 
irritation  of  the  throat,  and  dyspnoea,  varying  with  the_  ainount  of 
narrowing  of  the  glottis.  A  variety  of  chronic  laryngitis,  in  which 
the  mucous  follicles  are  chiefly  affected, 
is  known  as  follicular  or  granular  laryn¬ 
gitis,  or  clergyman’s  sore  throat,  and 
is  frequently  associated  with  a  similar 
condition  of  the  pharynx.  Treatment. 

— The  application  with  the  brrrsh  of  a 
strong  solrrtion  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce,  or  even 
stronger),  absolute  rest  of  the  voice, 
residence  at  a  suitable  spa,  avoidance 
of  all  sources  of  irritation,  and  appro¬ 
priate  remedies  if  there  is  any  specific 
disease. 

n^dematons  laryngitis  or  mdetna  of 
the  glottis. — In  this  form  there  is  arr 
effusion  of  serous  fluid  into  the  .sub- 
mrrcorrs  tissue  of  the  larynx,  especially 
that  about  the  aryterro-epiglottidean 
folds  (Fig  265).  Brrt  the  oedema  does 
not  extend  below  the  vocal  cords. 


as  the  mucous  membrane  is  tightly 


Fig.  265. — (Edematous Laryn¬ 
gitis.  (St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  Museum.) 


attached  to  them  withorrt  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  submucorrs  tissue.  Cause. — It  generally  comes  on 
srrddenly,  and  often  supervenes  upon  some  previorrs  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  larynx  or  neighbormng  parts.  It  is  of  common 
occruTcnce  after  scalds  or  burms  of  the  thruat,  stings  of  insects,  or 
the  impaction  in  the  larynx  of  a  foreign  body  ;  or  it  may  occur  iir 
the  course  of  such  diseases  as  erysipelas,  fevers,  and  small- pox  ;  or 
be  engrafted  on  tubercular  or  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  larynx, 
perichondritis,  or  necrosis  of  the  cartilage.  (Edema  of  the  larynx 
of  a  passive  character  is  also  a  frecj^rrent  termination  of  Bright's 
disease.  The  symptoms  in  the  acrrter  forms  are  most  ui'gent,  fho 
dyspiroea  is  extreme,  and  if  not  relieved  rapidly  ends  in  spasm  and 
death.  "Wnion  less  acirte  the  voice  is  affected,  inspiration  is  often 
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stridulous  and  labom-ed,  and  swallowing  is  painful  and  difficult — 
symptoms  which  may  be  followed  by  cyanosis,  coma,  and  death. 
The  ti'eatment  must  be  energetic  ;  an  emetic  should  be  given  at  the 
onset,  and  leeches,  ice,  or,  if  preferred,  hot  sponges,  applied  over 
the  thyi’oid  cartilage.  These  means  faihng,  the  cedematous  paid 
must  be  scarified  by  the  laryngeal  lancet,  or  an  ("i’Dwyer’s  tube,  if 
at  hand,  passed  thi'ough  the  glottis,  and  retained  there  until  the 
oedema  subsides ;  otherwise  larypgotomy  or  tracheotomy  must  be 
perfonned. 

Mfiv^hra neons  Iriri/vfiifis,  Jaryiu/eal  croup  or  htriinc/eal  (liplifJierlu, 


Fid.  266. — Membraneous  laryngitis  or  croup. 
(St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  Museum.) 


is  a  disease  of  childliood,  and  may  either  begin  in  the  larjuix,  or 
spread  to  it  from  the  fauces  and  pharynx.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  foiTuation  of  a  false  membrane,  which  may  extend  into  the 
trachea  and  bronchi  (Fig.  266).  The  membrane,  which  may  be 
hard  and  tough,  or  soft  and  crumbling,  and  of  a  yellowish  or 
greyish- white  colour,  is  produced  by  the  coagulation  of  fibrinous 
material  exuded  on  the  siu’face  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It 
consists  of  a  delicate  network  of  fibres  enclosing  leucocytes,  cast-off 
epithelium,  and  granular  debris  hi  its  meshes.  Loeflier’s  bacillus 
has  been  found  in  the  membrane.  On  its  separation  the  mucous 
]nembrano  beneath  is  generally  though  not  inyariably  found  to  b^ 
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denuded  of  epithelium,  congested  and  inflamed  ;  but  the  mucosa  is 
not  usually  involved  as  is  the  case  in  diphtheritic  inflammation  of 
the  fauces  and  pharjmx.  This  difference  would  appear  to  depend 
on  the  site  of  the  inflammation  and  the  intensity  of  the  process, 
though  some  consider  it  a  point  in  favour  of  the  non-identity  of 
croup  and  diphtheria,  a  question  however  which  cannot  here  be 
discussed.  The  symptoms,  when  the  disease  begins  in  the  larynx, 
generally  come  on  very  gradually;  and  at  first  cannot  he  distin¬ 
guished  from  an  ordmary  catarrh.  Soon,  however,  and  often  fiist 
during  the  night,  the  cough  acquires  a  ringing  or  brass character, 
and  soon  afterwards,  if  not  simultaneously,  the  inspiration  becoines 
stridulous,  and  later  the  voice  “  hoarse,  cracked,  and  whispering, 
or  in  young  children  totally  suppressed.”  Dyspnoea  is  now  marked  ; 
the  soft  parts  of  the  chest-walls  recede  during  inspiration;  the 
inspiration  is  heaving  ;  expiration  as  well  as  inspiration  may  also 
become  impeded,  and  the  child,  if  not  relieved,  rapidly  becomes 
cyanosed  and  dies.  When  the  disease  spreads  from  the  pharynx, 
the  laryngeal  signs  may  at  first  be  masked ;  but  later,  they  are 
similar  to  those  given  above.  Treatment. — Internally  quinine  and 
perchloride  of  iron  may  he  given,  whilst  locally  when  any  membrane 
is  visible  on  the  fauces  and  pharynx  it  should  he  removed,  and  pre¬ 
vented,  if  possible,  from  re-forming  by  swabbing  out  the  throat  at 
frequent  intervals  with  boro-glyceride,  carbolic  acid,  or  other 
disinfectant.  Tire  child  may  he  placed  under  chloroform,  if 
necessary,  to  ensure  the  thorough  removal  of  the  membrane. 
Although  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  pronounce  an  opinioir  as  to  the 
exact  value  of  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  diphtheria  antitoxin, 
its  efficacy  seems  to  some  extent  to  he  undoubted,  since  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  mortality  from  diphtheria  has  resulted 
in  the  hospitals  where  it  has  been  used.  It  would  appear  that  the 
earher  the  injections  are  made  in  the  disease  the  more  prospect 
there  is  of  success  since  the  antitoxin  can  only  neutralize  the  toxin 
present  in  the  system,  not  undo  the  damage  to  the  muscles  and 
neiwes  already  done,  nor  control  the  secondary  septic  processes 
which  may  have  been  set  up.  The  dose  must  be  sufficiently  large 
and  regulated  more  by  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  than  by  the 
age  of  the  patient.  The  minimum  dose  for  a  child,  according  to 
Klein,  is  5j.  to  5j|:.  Washhourn  and  Goodall  recommend  the  fol¬ 
lowing  doses  of  a  serum  of  which  O’OOOl  c.cm.  neutralizes  a  dose  of 
diphtheria  toxin  otherwise  fatal  to  guinea-pigs :  in  severe  cases, 
20  c.cm.  (about  5v)  when  the  patient  is  first  seen,  followed  by 
10  c.cm.  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  again  another 
5  to  10  c.cm.  in  another  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  pro¬ 
portionately  smaller  doses  for  less  severe  cases. 

Should  the  larynx  become  obstructed,  tracheotomy  must  he  per¬ 
formed.  The  chief  indications  for  this  operation  ai’e — 1 ,  retrocession 
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of  tlie  soft  parts  of  the  chest-ivalls ;  2,  suppression  of  the  voice ; 
and  especially  3,  impeded  expiration.  Before  introducing  the 
tracheotomy-tube  the  membrane  should  be  thoroughly  removed 
both  from  the  trachea  and  larynx  by  a  feather  or  by  the  suction- 
tube  apparatus,  and  its  re-formation  if  possible  prevented  by 
constant  sjuaying  of  the  part  through  the  tube  with  an  alkaline 
lotion.  The  patient’s  bed  should  be  surrounded  with  curtains,  and 
the  atmosphere  kept  moist  by  steam  to  wliich  an  antiseptic  is  added. 
He  should  be  fed  with  soft  solid  nomishment,  and  if  necessarj^  by  a 
flexible  silk  tube  passed  through  the  nose.  Stimulants  are  generally 
required.  The  recumbent  posture  should  be  insisted  on,  as  there 
is  grave  danger,  if  the  imtient  attempts  to  sit  up,  of  sudden  and 
fatal  cardiac  syncope. 

Tubercle  of  the  larynx,  also  called  larjmgeal  j)hthisis,  may 
sometimes  occm-  as  a  primary  affection,  though  it  is  generally 
secondary  to  tubercle  of  the  lung.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  miliary  tubercles  rmder  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
subsequently  break  down,  leading  to  ulceration.  Th.Q  symptoms  are 
those  of  ordinary  chi’onic  laryngitis,  but  in  addition  to  these,  the 
patient  often  presents  signs  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  On  examination 
the  mucous  membrane  looks  pale,  and  the  aryteno-epiglottidean 
folds  swollen  and  often  of  a  pyriform  shape  ;  later,  ulceration  Apill 
bo  discovered,  and  may  be  followed  by  caries  and  necrosis  of  the 
laryngeal  cartilages,  dysphagia,  and  oedema  of  the  glottis.  Treat¬ 
ment. — The  usual  constitutional  treatment  for  tubercular  diseases 
must  be  employ^ed.  When  ulceration  has  occui'red  insufflation  of 
morphia  and  painting  the  part  with  cocaine  before  taking  food  may' 
be  tried  to  relieve  the  cough  and  the  difficulty  and  pain  in 
swallowing.  Shoidd  swallowing  become  impossible,  the  patient 
should  be  fed  with  the  oesophageal  tube  whilst  lying  face  down¬ 
wards.  Tracheotomy  must  be  performed  if  suffocation  threatens. 

Syphilis  of  the  larynx. — In  the  secondary  stages  of  syphibs, 
catan'hal  inflammation,  superficial  ulceration,  and  mucous  patches 
may'  occur ;  whilst  in  the  tertiary  stages  characteristic  tdcers  due  to 
breaking  down  of  gummata  are  not  very  micommon.  Tertiary- 
ulceration  may  extend  to  the  perichondrium,  or  a  gumma  may 
begin  beneath  that  membrane,  and  in  either  case  lead  to  necrosis 
or  caiies  of  the  cartilages.  On  the  healing  of  the  ulcers  contractions 
and  adhesions  producing  stenosis  of  the  larynx  may  ensue.  General 
syphilitic  treatinent,  appropriate  to  the  stage,  should  be  employed. 
Scarification  or  tracheotomy  are  called  for  in  tertiary  affections 
shoidd  oedema  of  the  glottis  supervene.  In  stenosis  an  attempt  may¬ 
be  made  to  dilate  the  contracted  glottis  by  moans  of  O’Dwycr's 
tubes,  or  the  strictine  may  be  divided  with  a  guarded  knife,  or  with 

the  galvano-cautery'.  •  n  i  .  .  nf 

Tumours  both  innocent  and  malignant  occur  in  the  larynx,  c 
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the  former  the  papillomata  and  fibromata  are  the  most  common,  of 
the  latter  the  epitheliomata.  The  papillomata  occur-  as  warty  or 
pedunculated  excrescences,  or  as  soft,  flocculent,  viUous-hke  bodies, 
and  o-enerally  gi’ow  from  the  vocal  cords  and  front  of  the  larynx 
(Fi"r267).  They  may  he  single  or  multiple.  The  fibrmnata^  are 
les^  common,  and  occur  as  small,  smooth,  solitary,  spherical, 
pedunculated  or  sessile  growths,  springing  from  the  vocal  cords. 
The  epitheliomata  usually  grow  from  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  or  fi’om  the  ventricular  hands  or  cords. 


Fio.  268. — Sarcoma  of  larynx. 
(St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
Museum.) 


Fig.  267. — Papilloma  of  larynx. 
(St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
Museum.) 


A  sarcomatous  tumour  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
(Fig.  268). 


The  chief  symptoms  of  a  growth  in  the  larynx  are  hoarseness  or 
aphonia,  and  dyspnoea.  When  the  gr-owth  is  peduncrrlated  the  symp¬ 
toms  are  often  paroxysmal  and  intermittent  in  character,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  growth  being  moved  by  the  current  of  air  in  respiration. 
The  larjmgoscope  is  essential  for  the  diagnosis.  In  the  early  stages  it 
may  he  difficult  to  distinguish  an  innocent  from  a  malignant 
tumour,  but  if  a  small  piece  can  he  removed,  a  microsco])ical 
examination  will  usually  clear  up  the  point.  Later,  the  rapid 
gi-owth  of  the  tumour,  its  tendency  to  ulcerate,  its  induration,  its 
involvement  of  surrounding  parts,  the  enlargement  of  lymphatic 
glands,  and  the  accompanying  pain  and  cachexia  will  indicate 
malignancy.  Frequently,  however,  the  lymphatic  glands  are  not 
involved,  and  there  may  be  no  cachexia. 
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Treatment. — Innocent  growths  shouLl  bo  removed  if  possible  bj' 
the  mtralaryngeal  method.  This  may  be  done  by  evulsion  with 
the  laryngeal  forceps,  or  by  excision  with  the  cutting  forceps,  or 
with  the  cold  wire  or  galvano-cautery  .snare,  local  anajsthesia  being 
induced  by  cocaine.  ’\¥hen  of  very  large  size,  or  broad-based,  or 
situated  below  the  cords,  or  in  other  parts  where  they  cannot  be 
removed  by  this  method,  lar3mgo-tracheotomy  or  thjuotomy  may 
have  to  be  performed.  When  a  malignant  growth  is  confined 
entirely  to  the  larynx,  and  the  glands  of  the  neck  are  not  involved, 
thyrotomy  maj--  still  be  performed,  and  the  growth  completely  cut 
and  scraped  away  from  the  cartilages,  or  if  the  cartilages  are  found 
invaded,  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  larynx  may  be  extirpated. 
Otherwise  palliative  treatment  only  can  be  employed,  or  tracheotomy 
performed  if  suffocation  threatens. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  AIR  PASSAGES. 

Under  this  head  are  included  tracheotomy,  laryngotomy,  larynyo- 
tracheotomy,  thyrotomy,  svhhyoid  pharyngotomy,  and  intuhation  and 
extirpation  of  the  larynx.  A.  Tracheotomy,  laryngotomy,  and 
laryngo-tracheotomy  may  be  requii’ed,  1,  for  establishing  a  per¬ 
manent  opening  below  an  obstruction  of  the  larynx ;  2,  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient  until  such  an  obstruction  can  be  removed ;  3,  for 
the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body  or  growth  ;  and  4,  to  prevent  blood 
entering  the  trachea  during  operations  about  the  mouth,  jaws, 
tongue,  and  phaiynx.  B.  Thyrotomy  and  subhyoid  pharyngotomy- 
maj^  be  necessary  for  the  removal  of  a  gi’owth  or  foreign  body  when 
such  canuot  be  extracted  by  the  intralaryngeal  method  or  by  one  of 
the  former  operations.  C.  Complete  or  partial  extu’pation  of  the 
larynx  may  have  to  be  undertaken  for  a  malignant  growth  con¬ 
fined  to  the  larynx.  Before  performing  any  of  these  operations  the 
Surgeon  should  consider  well  the  anatomy  of  the  middle  line  of  the 
neck.  Beginning  at  the  chin  is  the  raph4  between  the  mjdo-hyoid 
muscles,  next  the  hyoid  bone,  and  then  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane 
through  which  an  incision  is  made  in  the  operation  of  subhyoid 
pharyngotomy  (Fig.  269,  a).  Below  this  is  the  pomum  Adami,  or  the 
notch  in  the  thjwoid  cartilage  which,  though  prominent  in  adults, 
especially  in  males,  can  hardly  be  felt  in  the  fat  neck  of  a  child. 
An  incision  exactly  in  the  middle  line  through  the  thyroid  cartilage 
is  known  as  thyrotomy  (Fig.  269,  b).  A  little  below  the  thyroid 
cartilage  the  cricoid  can  be  felt.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  fifth 
or  sixth  cervical  vertebra  and  is  an  excellent  landmai-k,  and  it  can 
always  be  distinguished  however  fat  the  neck.  Between  it  and  the 
thyroid  cartilage  is  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  which  is  quite 
superficial,  being  covered  only  by  the  skin,  superficial^  and  deep 
fascia,  and  the  overlapping  sterno-hyoid  muscles.  This  is  the  spot 
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where  Jaryngotmny  is  performed  (Fig.  269,  c).  Below  the  cricoid 
cai-tilage  are  two  or  thi-ee  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  then  the  thyroid 
isthmus.  There  is  usually  a  space  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
the  isthmus  of  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch.  Here  the  trachea  is 
merely  covered  by  the  shin,  superficial  and  deep  tascia,  and  the 
overlapping  sterno-hyoid  muscles  on  either  side,  and  it  is  in  this 
situation  that  tracheotomy  is  best  performed  (Fig.  269,  d).  When 
the  incision  is  extended  upwards  through  the .  cricoid  as  well  as 
thi-ough  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea,  it  is  called  larymjo-tracheo- 
tomij.  After  the  isthmus  of  the  thyi'oid  gland,  which,  in  adults,  is 
usually  about  half  an  inch  wide,  follow  four-  or  five  rings  of  the 
trachea,  and  then  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum.  Below  the 


Fig.  269. — Situation  of  incisions  for  operations  in  middle  line  of  neck, 
a.  Subhyoid  pharyngotomy.  b.  Thyrotomy.  c.  Laryugotomy.  d. 
Tracheotomy  above  isthmus,  e.  Tracheotomy  below  isthmus.  The  lines 
only  show  the  relative  situation  of  the  incisions,  not  their  correct  length. 

isthmus  the  trachea  recedes  from  the  surface,  and  in  addition  to  the 
skin  and  superficial  and  deeji  fascia,  is  covered  by  the  sterno- 
thjuoids  as  well  as  the  sterno-hyoids,  and  by  two  layers  of  deep 
fascia  between  which  is  the  large  inferior  thyroid  plexus  of  veins. 
Superficial  to  the  muscles,  the  anastomotic  branch  between  the 
anterior  jugular  veins  also  crosses  the  trachea.  On  the  trachea 
itself  are  several  small  branches  from  the  inferior  thyi'oid  arteries, 
and  sometimes  the  th^uoidea  ima,  an  abnormal  branch  coming 
off  from  the  aorta ;  whil.st,  rarely,  the  innominate  vein  may  be 
higher  than  usual,  and  cross  the  trachea  above  the  level  of 
the  sternum.  On  either  side  of  the  trachea  low  in  the  neck  are 
the  carotid  arteries.  Some  Surgeons  perform  tracheotomy  below 
the  isthmus  (Fig.  269,  e) ;  but  a  review  of  these  anatomical  relatiorrs 
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makes  it  evident  kow  muck  greater  is  tke  risk  and  difficulty  tken  jH 
attending  it.  4^ 

Tracheotomy  may  ke  performed  eitker  akove  or  kelow  tke  ll 
tkju’oid  istkmus.  Tke  former  situation  skould,  as  a  mile,  ke  ckosen,  jft 
as  kere  tke  operation  can  ke  performed  witk  greater  ease  and  less  A 
risk.  Moreover,  tkere  is  less  danger  of  snppiuation  extending  B 
between  tke  layers  of  tke  cervical  fascia  wkicli  are  necessarily  B 
opened  if  tke  low  operation  is  done.  In  favom-  of  tke  low  operation,  fl 

on  tke  otker  band,  it  is  argued  that  tke  opening  is  further  from  tke  S 

cksease  when  tke  larjmx  is  affected,  and  nearer  to  tke  bronchi  when  fl 
a  foreign  body  has  to  be  extracted ;  and  that  tkere  is  more  room  B 

than  akove  tke  istkmus,  as  the  latter  sometimes  touches  tke  cricoid  9 

cartilage.  The  istkmus,  however,  can  ke  drawn  downwards  quite  9 
easily  witk  blunt  kooks,  or,  if  necessary,  may  ke  divided  in  the  9 
middle  line  witk  perfect  safety  and  practically  no  kiemorrkage.  If  9 

tkere  be  any  advantage  in  tke  low  operation  m  that  tke  trachea  is  H 

opened  further  from  the  disease,  it  is,  m  my  opuiion,  fully  com- 
pensated  for  by  the  less  risk  attending  tke  high  operation. 

Tlie  high  <gwration  only  will  ke  here  described.  It  may  ke  done 
eitker  witk  or  without  cklorofonn.  Chloroform  skould,  as  a  rule, 
be  given  to  ckikk-en,  as  otherwise  their  struggles  are  apt  to  embarrass 
the  operator.  In  adults,  however,  it  is  not  necessary,  as  after  tke 
skin-incision  has  boon  made  no  pain  is  felt,  and  chloroform  is  Hable 
to  increase  tke  dyspnoea,  if  present,  to  a  dangerous  extent  and 
necessitate  tke  operation  being  rapidly  performed,  whereas  tke  more 
deliberately  it  can  be  done,  tke  less  are  tke  risks  attending  it.  A 
small  pillow  having  been  placed  beneath  the  neck  so  as  to  render  it 
prominent,  make  an  incision  from  tke  cricoid  cartilage,  exactly  ui 
the  middle  Ime,  for  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  downwards 
according  to  tke  age  of  tke  patient,  fatness  of  tke  neck,  &c.  (Ikgs. 

269,  273,  d).  Divide  tke  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  and  having 
found  tke  interval  between  tke  sterno-kyoid  muscles  continue  your 
incision  between  them,  carefully  avoiding  any  large  veins.  Tke 
istkmus  of  tke  tkyi’oid  wiU  now  be  seen  m  tke  lower  part  of  tke 
woimd  as  a  bluisk-red  body ;  and  if  sufficient  room  does  not  exist 
between  it  and  tke  cricoid  cartilage,  draw  it  down  gently  ivitk  a  I 
blunt  kook  ;  or  if  this  cannot  be  readily  done,  notch  it  in  the  middle  | 
line  or  divide  it.  Tke  drawing  downwards  of  tke  istkmus  is  giuatly 
facilitated  by  dividing  transverselj^  on  tke  cricoid  tke  layer  of  fascia 
which  extends  from  tke  cricoid  cartilage  to  tke  istlunus.  By  doing 
this,  moreover,  tke  wounding  of  tke  veins  between  the  layers  of  ! 
fascia  wiU  be  avoided.  The  first  two  or  three  rings  of  tke  trachea 
having  now  been  fully  exposed,  and  all  arterial  kasmorrkage 
arrested  by  ligature  or  pressure-forceps,  thrust  tke  sharp  kook  into 
tke  trachea  immediately  below  tke  cricoid  cartilage,  and  steadjung 
it  in  this  way,  divide  tke  first  two  or  three  rings  bj’  tlu’usting  in  tke 
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knife  with  the  back  of  the  blade  chrected  clowxiwaiclb  and  by  cuttin| 

towards  the  cricoid.  Venous  hsemorrhage, 

vein,  which  of  com-se  should  he  tied  or  clamped,  neednot  delay  the 
opening  of  the  trachea,  as  it  depends  on  engorgement  of  ^be  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  will  disappear  after  two  or  thi’ee  m&puatio 
through  the  tracheal  wound.  The  womid  m  the  trachea  being  held 
open  by  the  tracheal  dilator,  pass  the  outer  tube  made  wedge- 
shaped  by  pressing  it  between  the  finger  and  thiunh,  into  the 
trachea,  and  then  immediately  insert  the  inner  cannula,  as  until 
this  is  done,  am  cannot  freely  pass  through  the  tube.  Secure  the 
tube  in  situ  by  tracheotomy  tapes  tied  behmd  the  neck, 
the  operation  is  performed  for  croup  or  diphtheria,  the  tube  sho^d 
not,  as  a  rule,  be  inserted  at  once,  but  the  wound  held  open  by  the 
dilator,  and  any  false  membrane  removed  by  a  feather  passeU 
both  down  into  the  trachea  and  up  into  the  larynx,  or  if  this  does 


not  succeed,  by  a  Parker’s  suction-tube  appa¬ 
ratus.  The  bivalve  cannula  in  general  use, 
is  apt,  on  account  of  its  shape,  to  produce 
ulcei'ation  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  trachea, 
on  which  from  its  cui've  it  must  necessarily 
impinge  ;  it  has  even  been  known  to  perfo¬ 
rate  the  wall  and  to  enter  the  innominate 
artery.  This  can  be  prevented  by  the  im¬ 
proved  shaped  cannula  invented  by  Mr.  E-. 

W.  Parker  (Fig.  270).  Should  the  breath¬ 
ing  cease  duiing  the  operation,  the  trachea  should  still  be  opened, 
the  obstructing  membranes  removed,  and  artificial  respiration  per¬ 
severed  in  for  some  time. 

Dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  operation. — Where  the  operation  can 
be  done  deliberately,  and  on  a  patient  with  a  thin  neck,  it  is 
attended  with  no  great  difficulty  ;  but  where,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  it  has  to  be  undertaken  on  an  emergency,  possibly  with 
insufficient  light  and  with  no  skilled  assistant  at  hand,  or  on  a 
young  child  or  infant  with  a  fat  neck,  and  has  to  be  completed 
rapidly  to  prevent  death  from  suffocation,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  trjung  that  the  Surgeon  is  called  upon  to  perform.  The 
dangers  into  which  the  inexperienced  and  miwaiy  may  then  fall  are 


Fig.  270. — Parkers 
cannula. 


the  following ; — 

1.  The  hyoid  bone  or  the  thyroid  cartilage  may  be  mistaken  for  tho 
ciicoid  cartilage,  and  the  incision  made  through  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane  or  hito  the  thyroid  cai’tilage.  This  mistake  could  hardly 
occur  except  in  a  fat-necked  child,  and  then  only  through  careless¬ 
ness  in  not  deteimining  the  position  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  before 
beginning  the  operation. 

2.  The  interval  between  the  sterno-hyoid  muscle  may  be  missed,  and 
the  dissection  carried  to  one  or  other  side  of  the  trachea.  The 
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tliyi-oid  body  and  even  the  carotid  artery  has  in  this  way  been 
wounded.  To  avoid  such  a  disaster  the  head  shordd  be  held  per¬ 
fectly  straight  and  the  incision  made  accurately  in  the  middle  line ; 
one  side  of  the  woimd  should  not  be  retracted  more  than  the  other ; 
and  the  index  finger  should  be  used  from  time  to  time  to  make  sure 
that  the  dissection  is  being  made  over  the  ti'achea. 

3.  Too  short  an  incision  may  he  made,  and  consequently  be  a  soiuce 
of  embaiTassment  in  di’awing  down  the  thyi-oid  isthmus,  and  in 
defining  the  trachea  before  it  is  opened.  The  incision  should  never 
be  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  long  even  in  a  child. 

4.  One  or  more  large  veins  may  be  wounded,  and  the  steps  of  the 
operation  be  considerably  impeded  by  haemorrhage.  Their  Avails 
are  very  thin;  great  care  therefore  is  necessary  to  avoid  injm-iug 
them. 

5.  The  knife  may  ])erforate  the  posterior  wall  of  the  trachea  and 
enter  the  oesophagus.  Caution,  therefore,  is  necessary,  and  some 
advise  that  the  knife  should  be  held,  whilst  incising  the  trachea, 
with  the  forefinger  placed  on  one  side  half  an  inch  from  its  point, 
so  that  it  cannot  penetrate  too  deeply. 

6.  The  knife  may  slip  to  one  side,  instead  of  entering  the  trachea. 
This  can  hardly  happen  if  the  trachea  is  fixed  by  the  sharp  hook 
and  cb'awn  well  forward  into  the  Avoiind  whilst  being  perforated. 

7.  The  innominate  vein  and  even  the  innominate  artery  have  been 
wounded  in  incising  the  trachea  dming  the  performance  of  the  Ioav 
ojjeration.  The  knife,  therefore,  should  be  introduced  Avith  the  back 
of  the  blade  towards  the  sternum,  and  the  incision  made  from  below 
upwards. 

8.  Blood  may  enter  the  trachea,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  there 
will  coagulate,  and  the  clots  being  drawn  into  the  bronchi  and  acting 
as  plugs  may  cause  suffocation.  This  danger  should  be  guarded 
against  by  tying  all  bleeding  vessels,  and  thoroughly  exposing 
the  trachea  before  incising  it,  lest  there  should  be  a  vessel  in 
front  of  it.  Should  only  a  little  blood  enter  the  trachea,  it  can  be 
coiAghed  up  ;  but  if  the  amount  is  large,  the  patient  shoiold  be  turned 
on  his  side,  and  the  head  depressed,  the  wound  of  coui'se  being  held 
open  by  retractors,  to  allow  it  to  run  out ;  or  if  this  does  not  suffice, 
an  attempt  must  be  made  to  remove  it  by  suction.  When  there  is 
a  general  oozing  of  blood  from  the  womid,  the  introduction  of  the 
tube  will  prevent  more  escaping  into  the  trachea. 

9.  The  tracheotomy  tube  may  be  forced  between  the  fascia  and  the 
front  wall  of  the  trachea ;  or  one  valve  of  the  tube  may  be  passed  inside 
the  trachea,  and  the  other  outside.— To  escape  these  accidents,  the 
incision  in  the  trachea  should  be  free,  and  its  edges  Avell  retracted, 
or  one  edge  may  be  held  up  by  a  sharp  hook.  To  ensui'e  both 
valves  entering  the  trachea,  they  should  be  pressed  AveU  together  ; 
this  may  be  conveniently  done  by  Sankey’s  forceps  (Fig.  -71). 
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10.  The  tube,  ivhere  a  .membrane  is  jiresent,  may  be  passed  between 
the  tracheal  ivall  and  the  false  membrane,  a  danger  that  may  he 
guarded  against  by  removing  the  membrane  before  introducing  the 

11.  The  tube  has  been  passed  upwards  into  the  larynx  instead  of 
downwards  into  the  trachea.— excuse,  and  it  is  to  he  feared  no 
remedy,  could  he  found  for  such  gross  ignorance. 

After-treatment. — The  room  should  be  kept  at  a  uniform  tempeia- 
ture,  the  air  rendered  moist  by  means  of  a  steam-spray  apparatus, 
and  the  bed  well  surrounded  with  curtains.  The  inner  tube,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  operation  is  performed  for  diphtheria  or  croup,  should 
be  freed  at  frequent  intervals  with  a  feather,  or  with  a  small  sponge 
fixed  on  a  wire ;  and  well  cleansed  by  the  nui’se  at  least  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  The  outer  tube  which  also  reqiiii’es  cleansing  once  a 
day,  should  only  be  removed  by  the  Surgeon  himself.  Where  it  is 


Fig.  271. — Sankey’s  forceps  for  introducing  trackeotoniy  tube. 


Fig.  272. — Author’s  pilot  for  .Mr.  Morrant  Baker’s  soft  tube. 

necessaiy  that  a  tube  .should  he  worn  for  any  length  of  time,  Mr. 
Mon-ant  Baker’s  india-rubber  cannula  should  be  substituted  for  a 
silver  tube.  I  have  emploj'ed  this  immediately  after  the  operation, 
hut  it  is  perhaps  safer  not  to  do  so  until  the  wound  has  been  dilated 
for  a  few  days  by  the  silver  cannula,  as  at  first  the  resiliency  of  the 
tracheal  rings  tends  to  close  the  wound,  and  the  india-rubber  has 
been  found  in  some  instances  not  sufficiently  stiff  to  resist  their 
pressm-e.  The  pilot  shown  in  Fig.  272,  inasmuch  as  it  renders  the 
end  of  the  tube  stiff  and  wedge-shaped,  facilitates  its  introduction. 
The  india-rubber  tubes  may  be  worn  with  the  greatest  comfort,  and 
for  prolonged  jieiiods.  I  have  now  a  patient  who  has  worn  them 
for  upwards  of  five  and  a  half  years.  When  lined  with  canvas,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Baker,  the  tube  will  last  in  very  good  condition  for 
nearly^  twelve  months.  If  a  silver  tube  be  worn  it  should  be  examined 
w.  N  N 
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DU  each  removal,  any  blackening  of  the  end,  and,  of  course,  the  » 

presence  of  blood  being  an  indication  that  ulceration  is  in  progi-ess.  5 

The  tube  should  only  be  worn  as  long  as  respiration  through  the  f 
glottis  is  impeded.  To  detennine  when  the  tube  may  be  dispensed 
with  it  is  merel  necessary  to  close  the  wound  with  the  finger  and  thus  1 

test  the  breathing.  As  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  tube  at  first  W 

only  during  the  day,  or  for  a  few  hours  at  a  tune,  or  where  a  S 
fenestrated  cannula  is  used  the  external  opening  may  be  stopped  for  fl 
certain  jjeriods  with  a  plug  to  gradually  accustom  the  patient  to  H 
breathe  tlu’ough  the  glottis.  When  the  tube  has  been  woni  for  any 
length  of  time  some  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  leaving  it  off.  ■ 
This  may  depend  chiefly  on :  1,  the  formation  of  granulations  in  the  j| 
trachea  above  the  opening  for  the  tube  ;  2,  adhesions  of  the  vocal  I 
cords  to  one  another ;  and  3,  paralysis  complete  or  paitial  of  the  I 
intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx.  Where  granulations  are  the  cause  I 
of  the  obstruction,  they  should  be  touched  at  intervals  with  nitrate 
of  silver.  Where  there  is  adhesion  of  the  vocal  cords  the  glottis 
may  either  be  dilated  by  O’Dwj'^er’s  tubes,  or  the  adhesions  broken 
down  by  probes  passed  up  through  the  wound  or  down  through  the 
mouth.  The  power  of  the  muscles  liray  be  restored  by  galvanism, 
one  pole  being  placed  in  thelarjmx,  and  the  other  over  the  situation  of 
the  recurrent  larjmgeal  nerve.  In  childi’en  the  condition  improves 
as  thej'  grow  older  and  as  the  larynx  becomes  more  developed. 

Laka'NGOTomy. — Feel  for  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  if  the  case  is 
urgent,  and  the  patient  evidently  in  eai.remis,  plunge  a  penknife 
through  the  skin  and  subj  acent  crico-thjToid  membrane  transversely, 
immediately  above  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  hold  the  wound  open 
by  a  hair-pin,  piece  of  wire  from  a  champagne  bottle,  &c.  When 
the  operation  can  be  done  deliberately,  make  an  incision  exactly  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  neck  from  a  little  above  the  lower  border  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  to  a  little  below  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  (Figs.  269  and  273,  c),  and  the  crico-thju-oid  membrane 
having  been  thus  exposed,  incise  it  transversely,  introduemg  the 
knife  immediately  above  the  cricoid  cartilage,  so  as  to  be  as  far  as 
jiossible  from  the  vocal  cords,  and  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the  I 
little  crico-thjToid  artery  which  anastomoses  with  its  fellow 
usually  across  the  upper  part  of  the  space.  This  artery,  though 
commonly  so  insignificant  that  any  hasmorrhage  fi’om  it  could  be 
readily  controlled  by  the  tube,  is  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  ^ 
and,  if  then  wounded,  would  require  tying.  The  larjmgotomy  tube  j 
should  be  somewhat  compressed  fi’oui  above  downiyards,  so  as  bettei  ^ 
to  correspond  with  the  shape  of  the  crico-thp-oid  space.  Sonie 
Surgeons  recommend  that  the  incision  through  the  crico-th\uoi(  | 
membrane  should  bo  vertical  as  the  apterior  jugular  veins  and  the  ; 
crico-thyroid  muscles  have  been  injured  in  making  the  transverse 
incision,  and  an  aerial  fistula  has  at  times  remained  after  the  latter  ? 
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has  been  employed.  Further  the  vertical  incision  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  can  be  prolonged  downwards  through  the  cricoid  cartilage  if 

more  room  is  requii’ed.  _  _  i.  •  •  •  •  j-n 

L^vryngo-tracheotomy  consists  in  prolongmg  the  incision  in  the 

trachea  thi-oiigh  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  is  sometimes  done  when 
there  is  not  room  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  isthmus  for 
the  performance  of  tracheotomy ;  also  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a 
growth  from  the  larynx.  Although  no  harm  may  follow  the  division 
of  the  ciicoid,  it  should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  as  the  integrity  of 
the  larjTQx  is  thereby  interfered  with,  and  serious  impairment  of  the 
vocal  apparatus  has  occasionally  been  the  result. 

Comparison  of  the  operations  of  tracheotomy  and  larynyotomy .  - 


Fir.  273. — Incisions  in  certain  operations  on  the  neck.  a.  Subhyoid 
pharyngotomy.  h.  Thyrotomy.  c.  Laryngotomy.  d.  Tracheotomy  above, 
and  e  below,  the  isthmus  of  thyroid.  /.  Ligature  of  subclavian  (3rd  part). 
g.  Ligature  of  lingual,  h.  Ligatui’e  of  temporal,  i.  Ligature  of  common 
carotid. 

Laryngotomy  is  a  much  easier  operation  and  can  be  done  with 
greater  rapidity  than  tracheotomy.  For  this  reason  it  is  par 
excellence  the  one  to  be  undertaken  on  an  emergency,  as,  for  instance, 
threatened  suffocation  from  the  impaction  of  a  portion  of  food  at 
the  entrance  of  the  larynx.  In  children  tracheotomy,  or,  in  the 
case  of  an  emergency,  laryngo-tracheotomy,  should  always  be 
undertaken,  as  the  crico-thjuoid  space  in  them  is  too  small  to  admit 
a  tube.  In  adults,  when  either  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy  can 
bo  perfoivned  deliberately,  the  opinions  of  Sui’geons  are  somewhat 
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at  variance  as  to  which  operation  ought  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
varj'ing  conditions  calhng  for  an  opening  into  the  air-passages 
below  the  glottis.  Por  niy  own  part  I  always  do  tracheotomy 
(except  in  cases  of  emergencj'^),  as  tliis  ojieration  does  not  interfere 
with  the  integrity  of  the  larynx;  whereas  after  laiyngotomy  the 
voice  has  at  times  been  lost  or  impaii'ed  owing  to  conti'action  of  the 
ciico-thyToid  membrane,  or  to  inflammation  of  the  crico-thyroid 
joint  or  crico-ar;^henoid  joint.  Eurther  there  is  often  difficulty 
with  the  tube.  This  opinion,  however,  is  not  held  by  all.  Thus, 
according  to  Mr.  Erichsen,  luryngotumy  should  be  perfoimed  in : 
1.  Acute  oodematous  laryngitis.  2.  Membraneous  laryngitis  in 
adults.  3.  Chronic  syphilitic  and  ulcerative  laiyngitis.  4.  Tumours 
and  foreign  bodies  obstructing  the  larynx.  5.  Scalds  and  injuries 
of  the  larynx  by  acids.  (5.  Accidents  during  operations  about  the 
head  and  face  m  which  blood  accumulates  in  the  larynx ;  and 
7.  Laryngeal  spasm  aird  paralysis  from  compression  of  the  recurrent 
nerve.  Tracheotomy ,  on  the  other  hand,  he  advises  to  be  done  for; 
1.  Membraneoirs  laryngitis  irr  clrildreir;  2.  Eoreigrr  bodies  in  the 
trachea  or  bronchi ;  3.  Irnpactioir  of  foreign  sirb.stances  in  the 
larynx ;  4.  Necrosis  of  the  cartilages  with  obstructive  thickeiring  of 
the  tissrrcs;  arrd  5.  As  a  preliminary  to  certairr  oirerations  attended 
with  hmmorThage  aborrt  the  face  or  rnorrth. 

Tuybotomy,  or  laying  open  the  laryrrx  from  the  froirt  by  dividing 
the  thyroid  cartilage  nr  the  middle  lure,  nray^  be  requmed  for  the 
removal  of  atnmoiu’  or  a  foreign  body  impacted  in  the  larynx  after 
a  thorough  and  careful  attempt  has  been  made  to  extract  it  by  the 
natural  passages  {ndralarynyeal  method).  Make  an  incision  accu¬ 
rately  in  the  middle  hne  of  the  neck  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the 
cricoid  cartilage  (Figs.  269  and  273,  b),  and,  having  exposed  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  stopped  all  bleecjing,  divide  it  along  the  angle 
formed  by^  the  junction  of  the  alae,  taking  care  to  do  so  hi  the  middle 
line  so  as  not  to  injirre  the  vocal  cords.  Separate  the  alee,  and 
remove  the  growth,  &c.,  and  bring  the  alto  accurately  together 
again,  and  unite  them  by  silver  wne  or  kangaroo-tail-tendon 
sutures,  which  should  not,  however,  be  passed  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  cartilage.  "When  the  removal  of  the  groAvth  is 
bkely  to  be  attended  with  htemorrhage,  tracheotomy  should  fu-st  be 
performed  and  the  trachea  plugged  by  llabn’s  cannula.  The  head 
should  be  kept  low  and  on  one  side  after  the  operation  and  the  tube 
removed  if  possible  at  once  or  within  twenty' -form  hours. 

Subhyoid  piiaeykgotomy  consists  in  opening  the  pharynx 
through  the  thyro-hynid  membrane  (Figs.  269  and  273,  a),  for  the 
pru’pose  of  removing  a  tumour  or  impacted  foreign  bodj’’  at  the 
entrance,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx.  It  is  so  rarely 
required  that  the  stejis  of  the  operation  are  not  given  in  detail. 

Intubatiox  of  the  LAKYNX  consists  in  passing  a  properly- 
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shaped  tube  through  the  glottis  by  means  of  a  forceps  or  pilot  J 
invented  for  the  jmrjjose.  The  tubes  now  used  are  those  known  as 
O’D  wyer’s.  Intubation  is  emplo3"ed  as  a  substitute  for  laryngotomy  or 
tracheotomj’^  in  certain  cases,  as  oedematons  larjmgitis,  membraneous 
laiyngitis,  &c.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  intubation,  as  has  been  • 
maintained  bj^  some,  will  replace  tracheotomy  for  membraneous 
larjmgitis,  since  there  is  a  danger  of  the  membranes  being  fcjrced 
into  the  ti-achoa  by  the  tube,  thus  causing  obstruction,  nor  does  the 
intubation  admit  of  the  removal  of  the  membranes  as  can  be  done 
after,  tracheotomy.  In  oedematons  larjmgitis,  however,  it  is  a  very 
useful  procedm-e. 

Laryistgectomy  or  extirpation  of  the  LARYNX. — Partial  or 
complete  removal  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larjuix  may  be  required 
for  malignant  disease  when  the  gi-owth  is  confined  to  that  organ 
and  the  glands  in  the  neck  are  not  involved.  Pirst  perform 
tracheotomjq  and  plug  the  trachea  with  Hahn’s  tampon  cannula, 
and  continue  the  administration  of  the  anaesthetic  through  it.  Next 
make  an  incision  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  from  the  hj'oid  bone 
to  the  tracheotomj’^  wound  ;  free  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  and 
the  lai-ynx  from  theii’  attachments  by  dissecting  close  to  these 
sti'uctures,  securing  all  bleeding  vessels  as  they  are  divided.  Divide 
the  trachea  above  the  camiida  and  detach  the  larynx  from  the 
remaining  connections,  working  from  below  uj)wards.  Where  part 
of  the  laiqoix  can  be  saved,  the  risks  of  the  operation  will  be 
greatly  lessened.  Lightly  plug  the  wound  with  antiseptic  gauze, 
leaving  the  cannula  in  situ  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  patient 
should  lie  with  his  head  low  and  on  one  side  and  should  be  fed  at 
first  thi’ough  a  soft  tube  passed  down  the  oesophagus,  and  by 
nutrient  enemata.  On  the  healing  of  the  wound  an  artificial  larynx, 
if  the  whole  organ  has  been  removed,  may  be  fitted  to  the  parts, 
by  the  help  of  which  the  patient  will  be  able  to  speak  moderately 
distinctly. 

diseases  of  the  parotid  gland. 

Parotitis  or  mumps,  is  an  acute  infectious  disease  attended 
with  sharp  febrile  disturbance,  and  with  a  local  inflammation  of  the. 
parotid  gland.  There  is  generally  much  pain  and  swelling,  but 
neither  redness  nor  tendency  to  suppuration.  On  the  subsidence  of 
the  inflammation  in  the  one  gland,  the  02)posite,  if  not  aheady 
affected,  generally  becomes  inflamod,  or  more  rarely  the  testicle, 
ovary,  or  mamma  is  attacked — a  condition  spoken  of  as  metastasis. 
Confinement  to  the  house,  a  gentle  laxative,  and  a  belladonna  or 
opiate  liniment  or  poppy  fomentations  to  soothe  the  pain  is  all  that 
IS  usually  requii-ed. 

Parotitis  may  follow  sui'gical  operations,  especially  those  involving 
the  abdommal  cavitj-’.  It  soon  subsides  if  the  original  wound  runs 
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an  aseptic  com’se,  but  if  it  be  due  to  septic  absorption  suppm-ation 
quickly  ensues  (pyaemia)'. 

Paeotid  abscesses  should  be  opened  by  an  incision  in  front  of 
the  posterior  border  of  the  jaw  to  avoid  the  external  carotid  artery, 
and  parallel  to  the  facial  nerve. 

Paeotid  tttmoxjbs  may  begin  in  the  parotid  gland  itself,  or,  as 
is  perhaps  more  often  the  case,  in  one  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
situated  over  it.  They  have  a  gi’eat  tendency  to  displace  or  destroy 
the  parotid,  and  to  extend  deeply  amongst  the  important  structui’es 
behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  where  they  may  surround  the  carotid 
arteries,  or  even  encroach  upon  the  pharynx.  In  structui’e  they 
may  be  fibrous,  myxomatous,  cartilaginous,  sarcomatous  or  car¬ 
cinomatous.  The  tumour’,  however,  most  common  in  the  jiarotid 
region  consists  of  cartilage  intei'mixed  with  fibrous  tissue,  with 
atrophied  glandular  elements,  and  often  with  mucous  tissue.  The 
cai’tilage  which  so  frequently  exists  in  parotid  tumours  is  believed 
to  be  derived  from  the  elements  of  the  rudimentary  foetal  sti’uctm’e 
concerned  in  the  development  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  known  as 
Meckel’s  cartilage.  Cysts  are  very  rare,  but  cystic  degeneration  of 
the  solid  tumours  is  not  infr-equent. 

Symptoms  and  diaynosis. — The  differential  diagnosis  of  the  various 
parotid  tumours  cannot  be  here  attempted.  Nor  is  it  of  consequence, 
as  it  is  often  impossible  before  removal  to  determine  them  exact 
natui'e.  The  practical  points  for  the  Sru’geon  to  consider  are  : — Is 
the  growth  innocent  or  malignant  ?  Can  it  be  safely  removed  !•' 
Innocent  tumours  grow  slowly,  and  are  at  first  freely  moveable, 
smooth  or  slightly  lobulated,  cu’cumscribed,  hard  and  fii’m  or  semi¬ 
elastic;  but  as  they  increase  in  size  they  may  become  soft  or 
fluctuating  in  places,  either  from  mucoid  softening  or  cystic  degener¬ 
ation.  The  skin  over  them,  though  stretched  and  thinned,  is  non¬ 
adherent,  and  the  glands  are  not  affected.  Malignant  tumours,  on 
the  other  hand,  grow  rapidly,  are  ill-defined  in  outhne,  generally 
soft  or  semi-fluctuating,  and  become  firmly  fixed  to  the  sm’rounding 
parts;  the  skin  is  adherent,  pui’plish-red,  brawn j’,  infilti'ated  with 
the  growth,  and  later  idcerated ;  and  the  lymphatic  glands  are 
enlarged.  An  innocent  tumoiu,  however,  after  having  grown  slowly 
for  many  years  may  suddenly  take  on  rapid  growth  and  malignant 
characters. 

Treatment.— When  the  tmnour  appears  innocent,  of  moderate 
size,  and  freely  moveable,  indicating  that  its  attachments  are  not  deep, 
there  can  be  no  question  about  its  excision.  But  when  of  very 
large  size,  especially  if  firmly  fixed  to  sui’rounding  parts,  oi  if 
malignant,  unless  quite  small  and  the  skin  and  glands  are  not  to 
any  extent  involved,  it  should  be  left  alone.  The  Opei'atwn. 
Make  a  fr-ee  longitudinal  incision  thi’ough  the  skin  and  fascia  to 
thoroughly  expose  the  tumour ;  it  will  then  often  readily  shell  out 
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of  its  capsule  ;  if  not  draw  it  forward  with  ^ulsellum  forceps,  an 
separate  its  deeper  attachments  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpe^ 
occasional  touches  of  the  knife,  the  edge  of  winch  should  be  toned 
towards  the  tumoui-  to  avoid  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  i^n 
other  important  stimctui-es.  The  proximity  of  the  carotids  should 
not  he  forgotten. 

DISEASES  OE  THE  THYROID  GLAND. 


Bkonchocele,  GoiTRE  OR  DERBYSHIRE  NECK  IS  an  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  may  be  due,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  to 
simple  hypertrophy  of  the  normal  tissues  of  the  organ 
qoUre),  and  may  then  involve  the  whole  gland  or  one  of  the  lateral 
lobes,  or  rarely  only  the  isthmus.  In  other  instances  the  hypertrophy 
may  fall  chiefly  on  the  fibrous  tissue  constituting  the  septa  of  the 
gland  {fibrous  ijoUre).  Or  along  with  some  amount  of  simple 
hyperti-ophy  and  mcrease  of  fibrous  tissue  {adenoma),  one  or  more  of 
the  normal  alveolar  spaces  may  become  enlarged,  forming  single  oi 
multiple  cysts  {cystic  yoUre),  Wuch  cysts  contain  when  single  a 
serous  fluid,  or  when  multiple  a  colloid  or  a  dark  grumous  material 
sometimes  mixed  with  altered  blood ;  whilst  occasionally  proli¬ 
ferating  growths  project  into  their  interior  from  the  cyst-walls. 
In  other  instances  again,  hut  more  rarely,  the  hypertrophy  is 
associated  with  a  great  increase  in  the  vessels,  and  a  forcible  and 
expansile  pulsation  is  given  to  the  gland  {jjulsahny  </ottre).  But 
the  tissues,  besides  hypertrophy,  may  undergo  secondary  changes. 
Thns  calcification  may  occur,  and  the  enlarged  gland  become  ni 
places  of  stony  hardness  {calcified  goitre),  or  the  fluid  normally  con¬ 
tained  in  the  alveolar  cavities  may  assume  a  colloid  character. 
Lastly,  the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  may  be  due  to  mahguant 
disease  {malignant  goitre).  Goitre  in  certain  districts  is  endemic, 
especially  in  the  Ehone  Valley  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Lerbyshhe, 
and  is  then  frequently  associated  with  the  condition  known  as 
cretinism.  It  also  occnrs  sporadically  j  and  in  some  cases  again  is 
accompanied  by  a  peculiar  jerking  beat  in  the  carotids,  by  amemia, 
and  by  a  prominence  of  the  eyeballs  {exophthalmic  goitre),  for  a  full 
account  of  which  a  work  on  Medicine  must  be  consulted. 

The  Symjjtoms  common  to  any  form  of  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
is  a  swelling  taking  more  or  less  the  characteristic  shape  of  the 
thju'oid  gland,  and  moving  with  the  laiynx  in  deglutition.  In  this 
conntiy  the  enlargement  is  generally  moderate  ;  but  sometimes,  and 
especially  ni  Switzerland,  the  goitre  forms  a  large  mass  hanging 
down  in  front  of  the  neck,  and  may  press  npon  or  even  displace 
the  trachea  and  oesophagns.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  women.  In  the 
ordinaiy  variety  it  feels  soft,  semi-fluctuating,  and  of  uniform 
consistency;  in  the  cystic,  one  or  more  fluctuating  places  may  be  felt ; 
whilst  in  the  fibrous  it  will  be  firm  and  hard  and  more  or  less  lobed 
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or  irregular,  anil  where  calcification  has  taken  place  of  stony 
hai'dness.  Malignant  goitre,  which  is  very  rare,  may  bo  known  by 
rapid  growth,  enlarged  glands,  and  the  other  signs  of  malignancy 
mentioned  at  page  62. 

The  Cause  of  endemic  goitre  is  not  known.  It  has  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  impm-e  water,  water  from  limestone,  and  snow  water,  but 
without  conclusive  evidence.  It  is  said  to  be  most  xirovalent  in 
valleys  where  from  their  direction  the  sun  does  not  xienetrate,  on 
damp  soil,  and  in  damj)  jiarts  of  towns,  but  according  to  Air.  Berry 
these  influences  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its  causation.  In 
sj^oradic  cases,  heredity,  distui-bance  of  the  sexual  functions, 
and  conditions  xwoducing  congestion  of  the  head  and  neck,  are 
given  as  causes. 

Treatment. — Sporadic  cases  of  ordinary  goitre  should  be  treated 
by  the  internal  and  external  aioplication  of  iodine.  Thus  the  spmp 
of  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  given  internally  and  an  ointment  of 
iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  ai^plied  externally.  The  use  of 
binior'ide  of  mercury  ointment,  followed  by  exjjosure  to  a  hot  sun, 
has  been  attended  with  much  success  in  India.  An  ice  collar  has 
sometimes  been  of  service.  Injection  of  iodine  or  of  x^erchloride  of  iron 
into  the  solid  jDarts  of  the  growth  is  highly  dangerous,  sudden  death 
having  occiured  either  from  the  accidental  entiunce  of  ah’  or 
injection  of  the  ii’on  or  iodine  into  a  vein.  In  cystic  yuUrc  the  cyst 
can  as  a  rule  be  readily  shelled  out  from  the  rest  of  the  gland. 
Where  great  dysxmooa  has  threatened  suffocation,  the  whole  gland 
has  been  removed;  but  since  it  has  been  shown  that  such  removal  is 
X^roductive  of  myxoedema  or  a  condition  like  it  {struma prim),  it  is  a 
(Xuestion  whether  cornxjloto  removal  is  ever  j  ustifiable.  It  is  better 
to  divide  the  isthmus  in  the  middle  Imo  for  the  XJni’x^ose  of  freeing 
the  trachea  (which  is  comxjresscd  lateially,  not  from  before  back¬ 
wards)  or  to  remove  the  isthmus  or  one  lobe  of  the  gland,  when  the 
rest  will  generally  shi-ink.  If  necessary  to  remove  both  lateral 
lobes  the  lower  end  of  each  .should  be  left,  namely  that  x)art  into 
which  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  enters.  The  recm’rent  nerves  are 
not  then  endangered  {Mikulicz' s  operation).  In  removing  either 
lateral  lobe  of  the  gland  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although 
the  common  carotid  artery  is  pushed  outwards,  the  internal  jugular 
vein  usually  runs  over  the  tumour,  being  held  more  or  less  in 
position  by  the  veins  opening  into  it.  The  pulsation  of  the  artery 
is,  therefore,  no  guide  to  the  position  of  the  vein,  which  may  run  in 
front  of,  or  inteimal  to  the  artery.  Care  should  also  bo  taken  not 
to  open  the  thin  cax:)sule  of  fascia  surrounding  the  gland  either  in 
front  or  at  the  outer  side  in  order  to  avoid  woimding  the  large  and 
thin-walled  veins  which  lie  beneath  it.  Behind,  whore  this  cax^side 
is  reflected  on  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  it  must  necessarily  be 
divided.  At  this  sxrnt  the  veins  should  be  tied.  Endemic  yoUre 
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admits  of  little  ti'eatment  other  than  removal  of  the  patient  from 
the  goitrous  district.  Malignant  goitre  except  when  it  involves  only 
a  j)ortion  of  the  gland  is  not  amenable  to  treatment.  The  propriety 
of  partial  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  for  exophthalmic  goitre  is  still 
an  open  question.  Por  the  general  treatment  of  this  disease  a  work 
071  Medicine  must  be  consulted. 

Acute  goitre. — Goiti’e,  though  usually  chronic,  sometimes  occurs 
in  an  acute  form,  the  gland  increasiiig  to  the  size  of  an  orange  in  a 
few  days,  and  causing  severe,  or  it  may  be  fatal,  dyspnoea,  from 
Ijressure  on  the  trachea  in  consequence  of  the  enlargement  taking 
jjlace  so  raj)idly  that  the  fascia  of  the  neck  has  not  time  to  jdeld.  It 
occurs  in  young  subjects  both  sporadically  and  endemically.  In 
these  instances  it  sometimes  makes  its  way  behind  the  sternum,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  below  it,  even  if  tracheotomy  is  jier formed. 
The  cause  of  the  dyspnoea  may  not  be  veiy  evident  before  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Treatment. — The  pressure  may  sometimes  be  removed  by 
simply  incising  the  fascia  of  the  neck.  Or  tracheotomy  may  be 
done,  and  a  long  tube  passed  down  the  trachea  beyond  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  ;  or  the  isthmus,  or  one  lobe,  may  be  excised.  The  patient,  in 
the  meanwhile,  should  be  removed  from  the  goitrous  district. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINE. 

Scoliosis  or  lateral  curvathre  is  a  complicated  distortion 
in  which  the  spine  forms  two  or  more  lateral  enrvf^K  with  their 
convexities  in  opposite  directions,  whilst  the  vertp.brfn  iuvnivpd  in 
the  cui'ves  are  rotatncLon  .their  vertical  axes  so  that  .,the  spinous 
processes  are  directed  towards  (he  coircavitv  of  the  curves. 

Cause. — The  immediate  cause  that  rmderlies  the  formation  of 
lateral  curvature  is  the  unequal  compression  of  the  inter vertehrul 
cartilages  for  long  periods.  Tliis  unequal  compres.sion  may  be 
induced  by  1,  any  condition  causing  permanent  or  habitual  obliquity 
of  the  pelvis  and  the  consequent  throwiiig  of  the  spine  over  to  the 
opposite  side ;  such  as  unequal  length  of  the  legs,  knock-knee,  flat- 
foot,  the  use  of  a  wooden  leg,  habit  of  standhig  on  one  leg,  sitting 
crosslegged,  coiigenital  dislocation  of  the  hip,  &c. ;  2,  a  one-sided 
position  of  the  body  in  sitting,  standing,  or  Ijnng,  or  produced  by 
certain  employments,  as  nursing  or  carrying  with  one  arm,  &c.  ; 
3,  contraction  of  one  side  of  the  chest  following  empyema ;  4, 
unilateral  contraction  of  the  spinal  muscles  following  paralysis  of 
the  opposing  muscles.  The  conditions  mentioned  under  1  and  2 
are,  however,  by  far  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  deformity. 
Although  lateral  curvature  may  be  induced  by  these  causes  acting 
alone,  there  are  ceiiain  circumstances  that  appear  especially  to  pre¬ 
dispose  to  the  deformity,  by  producing  a  general  want  of  tone  in 
the  muscles  and  structm-al  weakness  of  the  ligaments  and  bones. 
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Sucli  are,  1,  heredity ;  2,  general  debility ;  3,  the  strumous  diathesis ; 
4,  rickets  ;  and  5,  rapid  growth.  It  is  much  more  frequently  met 
with  in  gilds  than  in  boys,  and  is  most  common  from  about  the  ago 
of  foiu’teen  to  eighteen. 

Pathology. — The  long-continued  unequal  compression  of  the 
intervertebral  cartilages  causes  them  to  become  wedge-shaped,  and 
the  portion  of  the  spme  corresponding  to  the  compressed  cartilages 
to  assume  sooner  or  later  a  permanent  lateral  ciuwe.  Whilst,  how¬ 
ever,  a  curve  is  thus  being  produced,  say,  in  the  dorsal  region  with 

its  convexity  to  the  right,  a  compensathig 
curve  in  order  to  mahitain  the  equilibrium 
of  the  spine  is  being  shnultaneously  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  lumbar  region  with  its  con- 
vexitj^to  the  left  (Fig.  274).  Coincidently 
with  these  changes  a  rotary  movement  of 
the  affected  vertebrae  upon  their  vertical 
axes  is  taking  place,  so  that  while  the 
bodies  turn  towards  the  convexity  of  the 
curve  the  ajiices  of  the  spinous  processes 
tm-n  towards  the  concavity.  Hence,  in 
addition  to  the  fonnation  of  the  primary 
and  the  secondaiy  or  compensating  cmwes, 
W'e  have  a  twisting  romid  of  the  spine 
within  these  ciuwes,  as  a  consequence  of 
which  the  ribs  on  the  convex  side  are 
carried  backwards  with  the  transverse 
2)rocesses,  causing  the  angle  of  the  scapida 
on  that  side  to  project ;  whilst  the  ribs  on 
the  concave  side  are  for  the  same  reason 
carried  forwards,  jiroducing  a  jirominenco 
of  the  corresponding  breast  (Fig.  27j). 
The  cause  of  the  rotation  has  been 
variously  exjdained.  The  theory,  j)erha2)s, 
most  generally  accej)ted  is  that  of  Hr. 
Judson,  who  believes  that  the  rotation  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  vertebral  column,  being  a  jiart  of  the  dorsal  parietes  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  is  conhned  by  the  ligaments  and  muscles  to 
the  median  jilane  of  the  trunk ;  whilst  the  anterior  jjortion  jn eject¬ 
ing  into  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities,  being  devoid  of  lateral 
attachments,  is  free  to  move  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  median 
2)lane  when  the  sjiine  is  inchned  to  either  side.  At  first  the  bones 
are  not  affected,  but  when  the  comjn’ession  of  the  cartilages  has 
become  pennanent  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra)  also  gradually  assume 
a  w’edge  shape,  whilst  the  articular  ju'oeesses  become  contracted  and 
flattened  on  the  concave  side  and  elongated  on  the  convex.  The 


Fig.  274. — Lateral  curva¬ 
ture  uf  the  spine.  (St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
Museum.) 
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ligaments  and  muscles  on  the  concave  side  are 

phied,  whilst  on  the  convex  side  the  ligaments  are  sti etched  andt 

muscles  become  h3^pertrophied.  ■  at  -u  v  o-onornl 

Snjns.—Fnin.  or  a  feeling  of  weakness  in  the  back,  geneial 

lassitude,  and  a  stooping  gait  are  amongst  the  early  symptoms  .  but 
the  patient  is  generaUy  fii’st  brought  for  consultation  on  account 
of  a  slight  projection  of  the  scapula,  or  an  apparent  prommence  ot 
the  iliac  crest— a  growing  out  of  the  shoulder  or  of  the  hip,  as  it 
is  popularly  termed.  In  slight  cases  there  may  be  httle  or  no 
lateral  deviation  of  the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes,  and  the 
little  there  is  may  be  made  to  disappear  on  suspendmg  the  patient 
or  placing  her  in  the  prone  position.  In  the  severer  cases,  however, 
the  signs  are  unmistakable.  Thus,  in  the  more  common  forms, 
there  is  usually  a  dorsal  curve  with  its  convexity  to  the  right,  and 
a  shorter  lumbar,  or  dorso-lumbar  cuive,  with  its  convexity  to  the 
left.  The  right  shoulder  is  generaUy  elevated,  and  the  angle  ot 
the  right  scapida,  right  iliac  crest  and  left  breast  are  prominent, 


Fig.  275.— To  show  the  effect  of  rotation  in  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 


whilst  the  left  lumbar  muscles,  in  consequence  of  the  backward 
jirojection  of  the  left  lumbar  transverse  processes,  stand  out  as  a 
prominent  ridge  and  give  a  greater  sense  of  resistance  on  pressing 
over  them  than  normal.  In  other  cases  the  compensating  curves 
may  be  so  sUght  that  there  is  apparently  a  single  curve  only,  with 
its  convexity  either  to  the  right  or  left,  involving  the  whole  spine 
or  chiefly  the  upper  dorsal  or  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  producing 
more  or  less  projection  of  the  scapula  or  apparent  prominence  of 
the  iliac  crest,  &c.,  according  to  its  severity  and  situation. 

Ti'eatment. — Where  there  is  evidence  of  general  or  muscular 
debUitj'  the  health  and  muscular  tone  should  be  improved  by  suit¬ 
able  remedies,  the  avoidance  of  late  hours,  fatigue  and  the  like ; 
whilst  the  exciting  cause  of  the  curvatui’e  should  be  looked  for  and 
if  possible  removed.  In  slight  cases,  the  above  means,  when  con¬ 
joined  with  a  judicious  selection  of  muscular  exorcises  and  partial 
recumbency,  will  generally  serve  to  cui'e  or  improve  the  cmvaturo, 
or  at  least  prevent  it  from  getting  worse.  But  in  severe  cases. 
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when  osseous  changes  are  already  confirmed,  some  form  of  ifgid  fi 

sujiport,  as  a  poro-plastic  jacket,  or  a  light  spinal  instrument,  H 

will  commonly  he  requu-ed,  especially  for  the  poorer  classes  of  I 
jiatients.  In  ordering  such  supports,  howevei’,  the  jiatient  should  1 
bo  made  to  thoroughly  undoi'stand  that  no  real  improvement  of  1 
the  ciu’vatiu’o  must  be  expected  from  them,  their  only  aim  being  to 
relievo  pain  when  present,  to  give  a  sense  of  comfort  and  su2)port,  It 
to  imiu'ove  the  outward  aiqicaraiice,  and  to  ^irevent  further  defor- 
D'ity.  -  slight  cases  they  should  on  no  account  he  used.  The 
exercises  tbat  I  employ  are  directed  in  jiart  to  iinjiroving  the 
inuscular  tone  generally,  and  in  part  to  strengthening  those  muscles 
in  jiai'ticular  that  tend  to  lessen  or  straighten  the  curves.  For  the 
former  jiuiqiose,  such  exercises  as  swinguig  by  the  hands  from  a  I 

bar,  forcibly  stretching  an  elastic  cord  fixed  to  the  floor,  and  1 

dumb-bell  exercises,  should  ho  jiractised.  For  strengthening  the  * 

muscles  in  iiarticiilar  that  tend  to  straighten  the  curve,  the  hack  * 

should  ho  manquilated  till  that  iiostiu'e  is  found  in  which  the  ciu'ves 
are  least  marked,  and  the  jiatient  made  to  hold  herself  in  this 
jiosition  for  as  long  as  jiossihlo.  At  first  she  will  he  only  ahle  to  i 

do  this  for  a  few  minutes  lit  a  time ;  but  hy  frequently  assiuning  J 

the  jiosture,  the  muscles  thus  brought  into  play  are  gradually  i 

strengthened  till  at  last  the  imjiroved  jiostiu’e  is  maintained  con¬ 
stantly  and  without  effort.  For  fiu'ther  imijroving  the  tone  of 
these  muscles  Professor  Busch  and  Mi'.  Both  recommend  some  such 
exercises  as  the  following: — The  jiatient’s  body  held  in  the  im- 
IJi'ovod  2)osturo  is  brought  over  the  end  of  a  couch  or  table,  and  i 

whilst  she  is  jirevented  from  falling  by  an  assistant  holding  her 
legs,  she  alternatel}^  Ilexes  and  extends  her  body  at  the  hijis,  the 
surgeon  resisting  her  efforts.  I  have  also  fomid  the  use  of  the 
the  sloping  seat,  as  recommended  by  kl.  Bouvier  and  klr.  Harwell, 
of  considerable  service  in  counteracting  the  ciu'ves.  A  similar  effect 
may  be  obtained  by  wearing  a  thick  sole  on  one  boot,  and  by  sittmg 
on  the  off-side  of  the  horse  when  riding.  After  the  exercises,  or 
twice  01'  thrice  dru'ing  the  day,  the  jiatient  should  lie  on  her  back 
for  half  an  hoiu’  to  an  hour,  and  whilst  sitting  her  back  should  be 
siqiported  by  a  reclining  cliaii’.  I  have  had  aoi'}'  considerable  | 

success  in  removing  rigichty  in  cases  where  there  is  slight  osseous  j 

deformitj'-  by  aiqilying  a  weight  to  the  convexity  of  the  cm've,  the  J 

jiatient  standing  with  her  legs  sti'aight  and  body  horizontal  and  .  J 
supported  in  this  jiosition  by  her  elbows  on  a  chafr.  ' 

Kyphosis  is  a  general  curving  of  the  spine  with  its  convexity 
backwards,  or  an  exaggerated  condition  of  the  normal  dorsal  ciu've.  , 
It  dojiends  iqion  an  unequal  conqiression  of  the  intervertebral  car-  ^ 
tilages  and  to  a  less  extent  of  the  vertebral  bodies  which  thus 
become  wedge-shajDed  with  their  bases  looking  2Jostoi'iorlj\  It  is 
generally  the  result  of  muscular  debility,  rickets,  slouching  habits,  i 
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or  occupations  necessitating  stooping.  The  j)oint  of  chief  interest 
is  to  distinguish  it  from  the  serious  angular  cui-vatui’e  induced,  by 
caries.  In  children,  and  in  adults,  this  is  generally  easy ;  but  in 
rickety  infants,  in  whom  the  ordinary  tests  for  caries  (see  p.  559) 
cannot  be  applied,  it  is  often  very  difficult.  In  such  a  case,  the 
infant  should  be  laid  across  the  nui’se’s  knees  and  gentty  extended, 
when  the  rickety  cmwe  will  disappear,  but  the  angular  will  remain. 
The  back,  moreover,  in  caries,  is  rigid,  and  the  child  is  uneasy  in 
this  position  and  ti-ies  to  resist  the  extension  by  muscidar  effort, 
and  draws  up  his  legs.  In  rickets  the  back  is  flexible  and  there 
are  other  signs  of  rickets.  Treatment. — In  the  infant,  recumbency ; 
in  growing  lads  and  girls  the  correction  of  stooping  habits  by  the 
use  of  muscular  exercises  and  a  spinal  brace  (Fig.  276),  with  partial 
recumbency,  and  tonics  is  the  ti’eatment  usually 
indicated.  For  the  confirmed  kj^ihosis  of  the  old, 
nothing  can  be  done. 

Lordosis,  or  curvmg  of  the  spine  with  the 
convexity  forwards,  is  a  symptom  rather  than  a 
disease,  inasmuch  as  it  is  formed  as  a  compen- 
satoiy  cmwe  to  restore  the  equilibrimn  of  the 
spine  when  from  any  cause  its  normal  antero¬ 
posterior  curves  are  disturbed.  Thus  it  is  most 
common  in  the  lumbar  region,  where  it  is 
merely  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  cmwe ; 
and  is  there  produced  to  counterbalance  the 
tilting  forward  of  the  pelvis  consequent  upon 
hip-disease,  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hips, 
rickets,  &c. 

Caries  of  the  spixe,  also  called  Pott’s  disease 
after  the  Surgeon  who  first  accurately  described  it,  is  characterized 
by  the  destruction  of  one  or  more  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebree  or 
intervertebral  cartilages,  and  in  consequence  of  this  destruction  is 
too  frequently  attended  by  the  falling  forward  of  the  vertebim 
above  the  seat  of  disease,  and  the  production  of  angular  deformity 
of  the  spine.  Hence  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  angular  curvature. 
The  cm’ve,  however,  is  only  a  symptom,  and  a  comparatively  late 
one,  of  the  disease,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  form. 

Causes.— The  disease  generally  occms  in  strumous  children,  and 
is  then  believed,  like  fungating  caries  in  the  articiilar  ends  of  bone, 
to  be  due  either  to  a  low  form  of  inflammation  set  up  by  a  slight 
injmy,  or  to  a  deposit  of  tubercle  dependent  upon  the  introduction 
of  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  circulation  in  the  manner  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  section  on  Tulercle.  It  sometimes  occm's  in  adults 
who  are  otherwise  perfectly  healthy,  and  can  then  generally  be 
ti’aced  to  some  injury  of  the  back — probably  a  strain  of  the  inter¬ 
vertebral  cartilages. 


Fig.  276.  —  Au¬ 
thor’s  spinal 
brace. 
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PatJwlofjij. — The  di.sease  most  fteq^iently  begins  in  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrre,  less  freqiiently  in  the  intervertebral  cartilages  ;  hut 
in  either  case  both  structm-es  soon  become  involved.  In  the  bodies 
it  generally  starts  as  a  rarefying  osteitis  in  the  actively-gi’owing 
layer  of  bone  which  exists  under  the  epiphysial  cartilages  and 
periosteum.  The  inflammatory  changes  that  ensue  are  similar  to 
those  ah’ead}'^  described  in  rarefying  osteitis  of  cancellous  bone. 
The  red  gelatinous  inflammatory  material  or  granulation-tissue 
invades  both  the  body  of  the. vertebra  and  the  intervertebral  car¬ 
tilages,  and  may  then  attack  the  vertebi'cie  above  and  below.  Not 
infrequently  several  of  the  vertebra?  are  affected  independently  by 
the  cbsease  at  the  same  time.  In  this  granulation-tissne  non- 
vascular  areas,  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  tnbercle  nodules 
alreadj'’  described,  have  been  found,  and  tnbercle  bacilli  have  in 
-  some  cases  been  demonstrated  in  them.  At  this 
stage  the  disease  may  cease,  the  granulation 
tissue  become  converted  into  bone,  and  no  an¬ 
gular  deformity  result.  More  commonly,  how- 


ever,  the  granulation-tissue,  having  destroyed 


the  bone-trabeculie,  undergoes  caseation,  and 
breaks  down  into  pus,  producing  a  spinal  abscess  ; 
or  it  may  be  absorbed  without  the  formation  of 
any  pus  {<h'i/  caries) ;  or  if  the  process  has  been 
very  acute,  large  portions  of  the  cancellous 
tissue  may  die  en  masse,  formmg  sequestra, 
which  may  keep  up  the  morbid  process  for  years 
(^caries  necrotica).  In  any  of  these  cases  angrdar 
deformity  will  be  the  result,  as  partly  by  its 
own  weight,  and  partly  by  the  di-aggmg  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
spine  thus  undermined  falls  forward,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  forms  an  angle  with  the  lower  portion  at 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  In  consequence  of  the 
patient’s  efforts  to  hold  himself  upright  the  nor¬ 
mal  lumbar  and  cervical  ctnwes,  when  the  disease  occiu’s  m  the 
dorsal  region,  will  be  greatly  increased ;  the  angular  projec¬ 
tion  is  thus  thrown  backwards  (Fig.  217),  and  the  weU-known 
hump-back  produced.]  When  the  disease  occurs  m  the  lower 
lumbar  region  there  is  no  means  of  restormg  the  balance,  and  the 
patient  is  compelled  to  stand  or  walk  with  the  body  inclining  for¬ 
wards,  and,  in  severe  cases,  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  pelvis. 
When  the  disease  beguis  in  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilages,  it  pro¬ 
bably  starts  as  a  low  form  of  destructive  inflammation  consequent 
upon  a  slight  laceration  or  other  in  j  iiry  of  the  cartilage.  But  hov  - 
ever  it  begins  it  soon  involves  the  adjacent  bones,  destroying  thein 
along  with  the  cartilage  and  leading  to  the  angular  deformity,  i  lie 


Fig.  277. — Caries  of 
the  spine  (St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hos¬ 
pital  Museum. ) 
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spinal  canal,  sitnaterl  as  it  is  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  column, 
with  the  exception  of  being  bent,  imdergoes  hut  little  alteration  ot  its 
calibre,  and  the  cord,  as  the  bendmg  of  the  canal  occurs  but  slowly, 
consequently  usually  escapes  injury,  men  the  disease  is  acute 
and  the  bending  consequently  more  rapid,  some  amoimt  ot  tem¬ 
porary  paralysis  may  occur,  impairment  or  loss  of  motion  bemg  tar 
more  frequent  than  loss  of  sensation  on  account  of  the  proximity  ot 
the  anterior  or  motor  columns  to  the  diseased  vertebral  bodies.  The 
cord  is  occasionally  pressed  upon  by  portions  of  bone  separated  from 
the  vei’tebiw,  or  by  pus  making  its  way  into  the  canal,  or  b}  in¬ 
flammatory  thickening  of  the  membranes  {parhymeiiingitis).  It 
may  sometimes  undergo  softening,  leading  to  permanent  paraj)legia. 

Spinal  abscess  {psoas  and  lumbar). — When  suppui'ation  occurs, 
the  pus  collects  in  front  of  the  diseased  vertebrie  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  falling  forward  of  the  upper  upon  the  lower  portion 
of  the  spine.  The  anterior  common  ligament  and  periosteum, 
relaxed  by  the  bending  of  the  spine,  jueld  to  the  pressure  of  the  pus, 
and  with  the  pleura  or  peritoneum  become  thickened  and  form 
the  abscess  wall.  The  pus,  prevented  from  travelling  upwards 
by  the  overhanging  vertebra?,  downwards  in  front  of  the  column 
by  the  attachments  of  the  anterior  common  ligament,  and  back¬ 
wards  by  the  posterior  common  ligament,  and  by  the  vertebrae 
being  less  diseased  behind  than  in  front,  makes  its  way  on  one  or 
other  side  of  the  column.  There  it  either  enters  the  sheath  of  the 
psoas,  and  destroying  the  contained  muscle,  presents  in  the  iliac 
fossa  or  gi-oin  as  an  iliac  or  a  psoas  abscess,  or  passes  backwards 
thi'ough  or  external  to  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and  points  in  the 
loin  where  it  is  known  as  a  limibar  abscess.  In  rare  instances  the 
pus  may  take  a  chUerent  course.  Thus  I  have  seen  it  make  its 
way  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  or  pass  through  the  great  sciatic 
foramen,  or  ti’avel  along  the  course  of  a  rib  and  reach  the  surface 
near  the  sternum.  Occasionally  an  abscess  forms  on  both  sides 
of  the  spine  at  once.  In  the  cervical  region  the  abscess  will  point 
in  the  pharynx  { post-pharynrjeal  abscess),  or  in  the  neck. 

Process  of  cure. — Under  favour-able  circumstances  the  granulation- 
tissue  undergoes  ossification  without  the  production  of  any  de¬ 
formity  ;  but  after  the  defoi-mity  has  taken  place,  and  the  vertebrfe 
above  and  below  the  disease  have  come  into  contact  by  the  falling 
forward  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  spine,  the  destructive  irrocess, 
if  the  parts  are  kept  at  rest,  may  cease  ;  and  firm  osseoirs  ankylosis, 
but  with  a  permanent  angular  curvature  will  ensue. 

Symptoms. — In  the  early  stages,  before  the  angular  deformity 
is  prodrrced,  pain  is  felt  on  percussion  over  the  diseased  vertebra, 
or  better  on  the  head  of  the  rib  m  connectioir  with  it,  or  on  gently 
pressing  on  the  shoulders,  or  tapping  on  the  head,  or  on  applyiirg 
hot  sponges  to  the  spine.  I’aiir  also  is  felt  in  the  course  of  the 
intercostal  nerves  and  hence  in  the  case  of  the  lower  iirtercostals 
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may  be  referred  to  the  abdomen.  It  is  increased  on  movement ; 
hence  the  sjiine  is  held  stiffly  by  the  muscles.  The  movements  of 
the  child  are  characteristic.  If  asked  to  pick  u])  anything  he  does 
not  bend  his  back,  but  placing  his  hand  rqion  liis  knee  to  suiiport 
his  spine,  reaches  the  gromid  by  bending  his  legs  and  holding  his 
back  straight.  If  asked  to  tiu’ii  round  he  rotates  the  whole  body, 
not  the  back.  He  walks  about  supporting  his  spine  by  resting  his 
hand  on  the  various  portions  of  furniture,  and  soon  gets  tired  of 
play,  and  is  noticed  to  lie  about  on  the  floor.  In  older  patients 
tingKng  or  numbness  may  be  complained  of  in  the  extremities,  and 
a  feeling  as  if  a  cord  were  tied  tightly  round  the  body_.  Later,  a 
prominence  of  one  or  more  vertebrse  occm-s,  and  the  natme  of  the 
disease  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  If  neglected,  the  prominence 
increases,  and  the  well-known  angular  deformity  is  produced. 
Now,  especially  if  the  disease  is  high  up  the  sjiine,  some  loss  of 
motion  ui  the  lower  extremities  occurs,  and  may  progress  to  com¬ 
plete  paralysis  of  motion.  Sensation  is  not  usually  affected,  as  the 
posterior  columns,  being  remote  from  the  disease,  escape.  Nor  are 
the  bladder  and  rectum  usually  implicated.  If  an  abscess  has  not 
already  formed,  and  especially  if  the  disease  is  moderately  low 
down,  one  may  now  ju'esent  in  the  loin  [lumhar  abscess),  in  the 
iliac  fossa  {Jliac  abscess),  or  in  the  groin  {psoas  abscess).  The  first 
gives  rise  to  a  fluctuating  tumour  between  the  last  rib  and  the 
crest  of  the  ilium  just  external  to  the  erector  spinas ;  the  second 
to  a  swelling  in  the  iliac  fossa.  The  psoas  abscess  may  be  known 
by  the  swelling  being  at  fii’st  external  to  the  femoral  vessels,  by  the 
impulse  on  cough,  and  by  fluctuation  being  detected  on  pressing 
above  and  below  Poupart’s  ligament.  The  abscess  makes  its  way 
imder  the  femoral  vessels,  and  then  generally  points  at  the  inne.’ 
and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  there  breaks.  After  the  opening 
of  these  abscesses  hectic  but  too  frequently  sets  in,  and  the  patient 
succumbs  to  the  long- continued  suppuration  producing  exhaustion 
or  lardaceous  disease ;  or  he  is  carried  off  bj'  tnbercle  in  the  hmgs 
or  other  organs.  Under  more  favourable  circmnstances  the  abscess 
may  heal,  firm  ankylosis  of  the  spine  occiu',  and  the  patient  recover 
with  a  permanent  hump-back. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stages  caries  must  be  diagnosed  from 
neuralgia,  rheumatism,  lumbago,  aneurysm,  tumour's,  and  hysteria; 
in  the  later  stages  the  angular  cur-vature  may  have  to  be  diagnosed 
from  the  kyphotic  curvature  of  rickets.  Prom  neuralgia,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  lumbago  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  it.  The 
history  of  a  former  rhemnatic  attack,  the  effect  of  remedies,  and 
the  absence  of  the  signs  given  above,  must  then  be  relied  upon. 
Hysteria  may  simirlate  it  very  closely.  The  absence  of  signs  of 
caries,  except  jrain ;  the  inconstant  and  more  diffused  character  of 
the  pain  ;  and  the  presence  of  other  signs  of  hysteria  or  of  uterine 
disease,  are  the  points  to  be  attended  to.  A  careful  auscrdtation 
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of  the  chest  and  examination  of  the  abdomen  will  usually  serve  to 
exclude  anmrysm.  From  tumours  of  the  vertebral  bodies  ka^ng 
to  the  breaking  down  of  the  vertebras  caries  cannot  at  hrst  be 
diagnosed,  as  both  give  rise  to  the  sarne  symptoms,  but  the  age  of 
the  patient  and  the  presence  of  a  carcinomatous  growth  elsewhere 
would  lead  to  suspicion  of  cancer.  The  curve  of  rtchets  is  moie 
generally  kyphotic,  and  disappears  more  or  less  completely  on 
gently  holding  the  child  up  by  its  arms,  or  extending  it  with  its 
face  downwards  across  the  nm-se's  knees.  Theie  are,  moreover, 
concomitant  signs  of  rickets,  and  absence  of  those  of  tubercle. 

Treatment. — Both  constitutional  and  local  measiues  are  reqirired. 
The  former  are  those  already  described  under  Tuiercle  (p.  46).  The 
chief  local  indication  is  to  keep  the  spine  at 
rest  in  order  that  the  diseased  vertebras  may  be 
placed  in  the  most  favourable  condition  for 
repam.  This  may  be  attempted  in  two  ways, — ■ 

1 ,  by  absolute  recumbency ;  and  2,  by  the  use 
of  some  form  of  spinal  support.  1.  Absolute 
recumbency  from  six  to  twelve  months  in  the 
supine  or  prone  position  on  a  suitably  con¬ 
structed  couch  is  the  best  method  of  treatment 
where  the  patient  can  be  propeiij’’  cared  for,  has 
airy  apartments,  can  be  taken  out  in  this  position 
in  an  invalid  carriage,  and  can  reside  in  the 
country  or  at  the  seaside.  Especially  is  this 
treatment  the  best  when  the  disease  is  situated 
high  up  in  the  spine,  i.e,,  in  the  upper  dorsal  or 
cervical  region,  and  it  is  imperatively  necessary 
where  there  is  paralysis.  To  ensure  absolute 
recumbency  I  have  lately  largelj’'  employed  a 
double  Thomas’s  splint  (Fig.  278),  modified  by 
the  addition  of  a  pelvic  band,  a  support  for  the 
shoulders,  neck  and  head,  and  two  sliding  foot- 
pieces.  The  two  upright  bars,  which  are  pro¬ 
longed  to  the  head  support,  are  made  after  the 
shape  of  a  normally  formed  child  when  in  the 
recumbent  position,  and  give  supj)ort  to  both  side?  of  the  spine.  Two 
cross-bars  support  the  body,  just  below  the  axillie  and  pelvis  respec¬ 
tively;  the  legs  are  kept  in  position  by  the  ordinary  circlets  and 
foot-pieces.  The  splint  is  placed  next  the  skin  so  as  not  to  require 
removal  while  the  child  is  washed,  di’essed,  &c.  It  not  only  fixes 
the  spine  and  takes  off  the  weight  of  the  head  and  upper  limbs,  l)ut 
also  fixes  the  lower  limbs,  and  thus  prevents  the  psoas  muscles  from 
dragging  on  the  spine.  Absolute  recumbency,  when  proi)orly 
carried  out,  offers  the  best  prospect  of  averting  serious  angular 
deformity  and  paralysis ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  acute  symptom  i 
w.  0  o 


Fio.  278. — Double 
Thomas’s  splint 
for  spinal  caries. 
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quiet  down  Some  form  of  spinal  support  shoidd  be  applied,  and  tlic  ‘  Jfi 
patient  cautiously  allowed  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  exercise, 

But  amongst  tbo  poor,  wbeie  the  children  are  often  left  to  them-  1  ^ 
selves  during  the  greater  part  of  the  da}',  absolute  recmnbency  can  ■  f 
seldom  be  ensured ;  and  if  it  coidd,  its  advantage  over  other  methods  ■  r 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  severe  detriment  to  the  health 
which  the  child  would  suffer  in  consequence  of  confinement  to  an  H 
ill- ventilated  room,  &c.  For  such  patients  some  form  of  support,  H 
not  only  to  restrain  as  much  as  possible  the  motions  of  the  spine,  B 
but  also  to  allow  them  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  fresh  air,  is  H 
generally  necessary.  2.  The  svpjiorts  most  in  use  at  the  present 
day  arc  Sayre’s  plaster-of-Paris  case  and  Cocking’s  porophistic  felt  H 
jacket,  though  some  >Sm-geons  stdl  prefer  steel  instruments.  The  H 
plaster-of-Paris  case  may  be  aiiplied  with  the  patient  either  in  the  ; 
upright  position,  suspended  with  liis  heels  just  off  the  grormd  by 
Sayi'e’s  tripod,  or  in  the  recumbent  position  by  Davy’s  hammock 
apparatus.  A  skin-fitting  vest  having  been  previously  applied,  and 
a  line  drawn  across  the  back  with  a  pencil  at  the  level  of  the  axillie 
to  indicate  the  upiicr  limit  of  the  jacket,  crinoline  bandages,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  plaster  of  Paris,  are  wound  round  and  round  the 
trunk  till  a  sufficient  thickness  is  obtained,  dry  plaster  being  from 
time  to  time  rubbed  in  with  the  hands.  The  case  should  reach  I 
from  the  iiencil  line  to  just  below  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  stopping 
.shoit  of  the  great  trochanter  and  the  pubes,  and  may  be 
strengthened,  if  necessary,  in  places  by  inserting  strips  of  per¬ 
forated  tin  vei  tically  between  the  bandages.  Before  applying  the 
bandages,  a  folded  silk  handkerchief  should  be  jilaced  over  the  | 
abdomen  beneath  the  vest,  so  that  when  afterwards  withdrawn  . 
space  will  be  left  tor  alidominal  respii'ation  [Saiivts  stomach -pad). 
When  the  plaster  case  is  dry  it  may  be  sawn  through  down  the 
front,  removed,  and  the  fronts  edged  with  leather,  and  perforated 
with  eyelet-holes,  so  that  it  can  be  worn  laced  up,  and  be  taken  off 
from  time  to  time.  To  ap2fiy  the  poroidastic  felt,  the  jacket,  which 
is  first  made  to  measiue,  must  be  jiut  in  a  steam  oven,  and  when 
rendered  throughly  jdastic,  fiuther  moidded  to  the  i)atient,  who 
should  be  prepared  and  suspended  in  the  same  way  as  for  aiiplyhig  j  i 
jjlaster  of  Paris.  Of  steel  instruments,  that  known  as  Taylor’s  is  j 
2)crhaps  the  best.  In  my  own  i)ractice,  however,  I  almost  invari-  • 
ably  employ  the  i)oroi)lastic  jacket.  Where  the  disease  is  in  the  j 
cervical  or  upper  dorsal  region,  Sayre’s  jury-mast  may  be  fitted  to  . 
the  i)la,ster-of- Paris  case  or  poroplastic  jacket ;  or  a  cervical  collar  | 
com])oscd  of  leather  or  poroplastic  felt  may  be  used,  or  better,  the  i 
combined  jioroidastic  jacket  .and  collar  devised  by  the  aidhor.  ^ 
Should  an  abscess  foim,  it  should  bo  treated  in  the  wa}’  described  . 
under  Chro'ide  Abscess.  In  some  cases  where  necrosis  has  been  I 
associated  with  caries,  success  has  attended  the  removal  of  the  1 
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sequestrum  thi’ough.  a  properly-xilauned  incision  made  in  the  loin. 
In  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  jiaralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  con- 
tiTiues,  in  spite  of  absolute  rest  and  recumbency,  and  in  which 
there  is  intractable  cystitis  or  sevei'e  pain  not  relieved  Ijy  oixlinary 
measures,  the  S2>ines  and  laminiio  (jf  the  affected  vertohrm  uiay  he 
excised  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pro.ssure  on  the  cord.  {lAimi- 
nedoiiii/.)  The  compression  of  the  cord,  however,  would  ajqiear  to 
more  often  de^iend  on  the  ^u'cseuce  of  a  tuljerculous  collection  in 
front  of  the  cord  than  on  dis^ilacement  of  hone.  Unless  the  tuber- 
cidous  abscess,  therefore,  can  be  evacuated,  the  removal  of  tho 
arches  of  the  vertebrje  is  futile,  and  only  tends  to  weaken  the 
vertebral  column.  In  place  of  laminectomj",  an  attempt  may,  in 
suitable  cases,  be  made  to  reach  the  tuberculous  collection  from  tho 
front  of  tho  vertebra?.  Menai'd  has  succeeded  in  doing  this  by 
excising  the  transverse  inocesses  and  ju’oximal  end  of  the  ribs  coi’- 
responding  to  the  most  iirominent  2*art  of  the  sjiinal  curve. 
Through  the  ajierture  thus  made  he  was  able  to  scrajje  and  wash 
away  tubercrrlous  material  with  the  result  that  the  jiarulysis 
quickly  disajjpeared. 

OcciPiTO-ATLOiD,  and  ATLO-AXoiD  DISEASE,  are  terms  ajipliod 
to  chronic  tuberculous  inflammation  attacking  the  articulations 
between  the  occi])ital  bone  and  the  atlas,  and  the  atlas  and  the  axis 
respectively.  Hence  the  disease  resembles  in  its  course  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  joints,  rather  than  tuberculous  disease  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebra?.  It  may  begin  either  in  the  sjuiovial  membranes, 
or  as  caries  of  tho  bones  forming  the  articidar  processes,  and  when 
occurring  between  the  atlas  and  the  axis  usually  affects  the  synovial 
membranes  between  the  odontoid  process  and  the  transverse  liga¬ 
ment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tubercle  of  tho  atlas  on  the  other. 
Indeed  in  this  situation  it  woiUd  ajijjear  to  often  begin  as  a  caries  of 
the  odontoid  ^irocess  itself,  and  then  S2)read  to  the  synovial  mem¬ 
branes.  The  disease  is  often  attributed  to  a  S23rain  of  the  neck, 
but  though  it  may  sometimes  be  excited  liy  such,  would  ap2)ear 
more  2U’obably  to  depend  on  causes  similar  to  those  leading  to 
tuberculous  disease  elsewhere. 

Symptoms. — Pain  is  first  felt  over  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and 
radiating  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  emerging  fi’om  the  interverte¬ 
bral  foramina  between  the  affected  bones.  It  is  increased  on 
attempting  to  tm-n  or  nod  the  head,  but  is  relieved  by  su2)portiug 
the  chui  with  the  hand.  Hence  the  patient  often  holds  his  head 
between  his  hands,  and  if  asked  to  rotate  it,  tui'ns  his  whole  bodv, 
kee2img  his  neck  stiff  and  immovable  the  while.  When  the  disease 
is  chiefly  limited  to  the  articulations  between  the  occipital  bone  and 
tho  atlas,  the  2iain  is  2n'iucipally  confined  to  the  region  su232ilied  by 
the  suboccipital  nerve,  and  is  increased  on  nodding  rather  than  on 
rotating  the  head.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  atlas,  with  the 
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occipital  bone,  has  a  tendency  to  slip  forward  on  the  axis— directly 
forward  if  both  sides  are  equally  diseased,  or  more  to  one  side  if 
the  disease  is  unilateral.  The  spine  of  the  axis  in  consequence 
appears  more  prominent  than  natural,  and  the  head  on  a  plane 
anterior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  spinal  column.  Should  an 
abscess  forai  it  may  point  at  the  back  of  the  pdiarynx  [posi- 
phuryvyeal)  or  at  the  side  of  the  neck.  Treatment. — Absolute  rest 
on  the  back,  with  the  head  between  sand-bags,  is  imperative,  as 
there  is  danger  of  fatal  compression  of  the  cord  from  the  odontoid 
process  or  the  transverse  ligament  giving  way  during  some  sudden 
movement  of  the  patient.  In  some  cases  attended  with  paralysis 


Fig.  279. — Spinal  meningocele.  Fig.  280. — Meningo-myelocele. 

In  the  three  diagranus  (Figs.  279,  280,  and  281)  the  letters  have  the  same 
reference,  a.  Dura  mater,  b.  Parietal,  and  c.  visceral  arachnoid,  n.  Pia 
mater,  e.  Cord. 


below  the  disease,  continuous  extension  and  counter-extension, 
with  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position,  has  been  successful  m 
removing  the  pressui’e  from  the  cord.  When  the  acute  symptoms 
have  subsided,  a  moulded  collar  of  leather  or  poroplastic  felt,  or  an 
inflatino-  india-rubber  collar,  will  be  required.  Should  an  abscess 
form  it 'should  be  opened  in  the  neck  if  possible  rather  than  tlu'ough 

the  mouth.  .  .  i  i 

Spina  bifida  “is  a  congenital  malformation  of  the  vertrebrai 

canal  with  protrusion  of  some  of  its  contents  m  the  form  of  a 
tumoui-.”  It  is  nearly  always  met  with  m  the  middle  line  ot  the 
back,  but  very  exceptionally  the  protrusion  has  occim-ed  tln-ough 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrie  instead  of  posteriorly  thi-oiigh  the  clelt 
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spines.  It  is  clue  to  an  aiTest  of  development  of  the  laniinm  of  the 
vertehrcB  (mesohlastic  elements),  and  their  consequent  failure  to  unite 
in  the  middle  line  to  form  the  spinous  processes.  This  non-union 
may  possibly  he  sometimes  owing  to  an  excess  of  cerehro- spinal 
fluid.  A  spina  bifida  may  occmr  in  any  part  of  the  spine,  but  is 
most  common  in  the  liimbo-sacral  region,  where  the  lammse  are  the 
latest  to  unite.  It  may  he  associated  with  partial  paraplegia  or 
contracture,  incontinence  of  urine  and  faeces,  and  with  club-foot  or 

other  congenital  deformities.  -i  i  1 

Fatholoyy. — Thi'ee  chief  fonns  of  spina  bifida  are  described :  1, 

spinal  meningocele,  2,  meningo-myelocele,  3,  syi'ingo-myelocele. 
1.  In  spinal  menijujocele  the  sac  279)  consists  of  duia  mater 

and  arachnoid  blended  together,  and  consequently  communicates 


Fig.  281. — Syringo-myelocele. 


with  the  siib-arachnoid  space  and  contains  cerebro-spinal  fin  id. 
The  cord  and  nerves  remain  in  the  spinal  canil.  Very  rarely  the 
sac  is  said  to  consist  of  dura  mater  only,  i.e.,  of  dura  mater  and  so- 
called  parietal  layer  of  arachnoid ;  it  would  then  communicate  with 
the  subdural  space  instead  of  with  the  sub-arachnoid.  2.  In  the 
meningo-myelocele  (Tig.  280),  the  most  common  form,  the  sac  also 
consists  of  dui’a  mater  and  arachnoid,  but  contains  in  addition  to 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves,  which  are  often  spread 
out  over  and  intimately  blended  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  sac.  As  the  cord  passes  through  the  sac  some  of  the  large 
nerve-cords  given  off  from  it  rim  forwards  across  the  interior  of  the 
sac  to  re-enter  the  spinal  canal.  Hence  those  nerves  that  are  given 
off  from  the  cord  where  it  is  adherent  to  the  sac  wall,  appear  to 
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arise  from  tlio  sac,  and  were  in  former  times  wrongly  described  as 
being  distiibuted  to  it  (see  Fig.  280).  3.  In  the  Sjiriiuja-mjielocclc 

(Fig.  281),  the  most  rare  fonn,  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  is 
greatly  distended  with  fluid,  the  exjianded  cord  being  thus  spread 
out  over  the  sac  wall,  with  which  it  is  intimately  blended.  The 
nerves  in  this  case  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  sac  to  their 
destination. 

The  coreri)i<is  of  the  sac  maybe  healthy  skin  ;  but  more  commonly 
normal  skin  is  only  found  at  the  sides,  the  central  portion  con¬ 
sisting.  of  a  thin  bluish  membrane.  Sometimes  a  slight  depression 
is  seen  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sac  at  the  spot  where  the  cord  ter¬ 
minates  in  the  wall.  This  is  called  the  innhiliciis,  and  at  its  bottom 
the  central  canal  of  the  cord  has  at  times  been  seen  to  open. 

In  some  instances  there  is  no  protrusion,  but  rather  a  depression 
in  the  situation  of  the  cleft  between  the  veitebrm  {spina  Irijida 
rirrnlfa),  the  cleft  being  occupied  by  the  blended  membranes,  cord, 
and  .skin,  and  the  spot  covered  with  a  tuft  of  hair.  In  obscure 
paraplegias,  contractures  and  deformities  of  the  feet  the  back  should 
be  examined,  .since  this  condition  may  be  present  but  have  been 
ovei'lookcd  by  the  mother. 

Synqi'oms. — The  swelling  is  usually  of  a  globular  or  oval  .shape, 
translucent,  sessile  or  sbghtly  pedunculated  and  flaccid,  but  be¬ 
comes  tense  and  distended  on  coughing  or  crying.  Pressing  upon 
it  sometimes  causes  the  fontanelles  to  swell  up,  and  may  produce 
convulsions.  When  the  spinal  cord  and  large  nerves  are  involved, 
there  may  be  paralysis  of  the  extremities  or  of  the  bladder  or 
rectum.  The  gap  between  the  laminfe  of  the  vertebrte  may  at 
times  be  felt  on  pressing  on  the  sac.  As  a  rule  these  tumours  show 
a  great  tendency  to  enlarge,  and  ruptiue  spontaneously,  in  which 
case  death  usually  follows  from  the  draining  away  of  the  cerebro¬ 
spinal  fluid,  and  septic  meningitis.  Death,  however,  is  sometimes 
due  to  marasmus  and  defective  nutrition.  When  a  spontaneous 
cure  takes  place  it  is  usually  due  to  the  gradual  shrinking  of  the 
sac. 

Diagnosis.— Its  congenital  origin  will  at  once  distinguish  a  .spina 
bifida  from  a  new  growth  developed  subsequently  to  birth ;  and  its 
situation  in  the  middle  line,  translucency,  increase  of  tension  on 
straining,  and  the  gap  between  the  laminae  when  this  can  be  felt, 
will  usually  serve  to  diagnose  it  from  other  congenital  tumours. 

Tveatmeiit. — As  there  are  no  means  of  accurately  detei  mining 
that  the  spinal  cord  is  not  in  the  sac,  it  has  hitherto  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  safe  to  attempt  excision  or  ligature,  although  these  opera¬ 
tions  have  at  times  been  attended  with  success.  Ilepeated  tappings 
are  very  fatal.  The  treatment  usually  employed,  except  when  the 
spina  bifida  is  very  small  or  is  apparently  undergoing  a  spon¬ 
taneous  cure  when  it  .should  be  left  alone,  is  to  inject  the  sa,c  with 
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Dr.  Morton’s  iodo-glycerine  fluid.  This  method  when  successful 
causes  the  tumour  to  shrink,  and  most  closely  follows  the  process 
of  nature  when  a  spontaneous  cure  occurs.  The  injection  is  best 
performed  when  the  child  is  two  months  old;  hut  it  may  be  done 
earlier  if  the  sac  threatens  to  burst.  “The  best  results  may  be 
expected  when  there  is  no  hydrocephalus  or  paralysis,  and  the  sac 
is  covered  by  healthy  skin.”  It  is  contra-indicated  when  there  is 
“advanced  marasmus,  great  and  increasing  hydi-ocephalus,  and 
hitercurrent  disease.”  The  child  should  be  placed  on  its  side,  and 
the  punctui’e  made  obliquely  through  healthy  skin  on  one  side  of 
the  base  of  the  tumom*,  and  not  through  the  thin  and  imperfectly 
formed  skin  which  nearly  always  covers  the  sac  in  the  middle  line, 
“the  object  being  to  avoid  wounding  the  expanded  spmal  cord,  and 
the  subsequent  leakage  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.”  About  a 
drachm  of  the  iodo-glycerine  fluid  (iodine,  grs.  x. ;  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  grs.  XXX. ;  glycerine,  5i.)  should  be  injected,  and  the  injection 
repeated  in  a  fortnight  if  the  flrst  trial  is  not  successful.  The  fluid 
contained  in  the  sac  should  not  be  drawn  off  before  the  injection. 
The  advantage  of  Morton’s  fluid  over  tincture  of  iodine  alone  is  that 
owing  to  the  glycerine  it  contains  it  becomes  imiformly  diffused 
over  the  sac  walls.  The  injection  of  iodo-glycerine  is  not  unat¬ 
tended  with  danger :  therefore  when  the  sac  is  small  and  its  walls 
are  thick,  and  it  is  not  increasing  in  size,  beyond  protecting  it  with 
a  metal  or  leather  shield,  no  further  treatment  should  be  attempted. 
Mayo  Eobson  advocates  excision  in  all  cases  except  where  there  is 
well  marked  paraplegia,  hydrocephalus  or  marasmus,  or  where  the 
tumour  is  small  and  well  covered  by  a  Arm  pad  of  integument. 
In  spinal  meningocele  he  makes  skin  flaiis,  removes  the  sac,  ligatiues 
or  sutures  the  base,  and  biings  the  flaps  together  by  sutiue.  In 
meningo-myelocele  he  separates  the  skin  fi'om  the  sac,  opens  the 
sac,  dissects  the  nerves  and  cord  from  the  sac  wall,  returns  them 
into  the  spinal  canal,  removes  the  sac,  ligatures  or  sutures  the 
meningeal  pedicle,  and  brings  the  skin  flaps  together  over  it,  taking 
care  that  the  lines  of  suture  in  the  meninges  and  skin  are  not 
placed  opposite  each  other. 
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Surgical  Diseases  or  the  Intestines. 

INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

The  pathological  conditions  that  may  give  rise  to  intestinal  ob¬ 
struction  are  very  various,  and  may  he  considered,  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  heads : — 

1.  Impaction  oe  ehsces  or  eoreign  bodies  in  the  intes¬ 
tines. — Accumulation  of  hardened  fasces  may  occur  as  the  residt 
of  habitual  or  accidental  constipation,  and  is  then  nearly  always 
met  with  in  the  large  bowel,  and  especially  in  the  region  of  the 
ctecum  or  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum.  The  impaction  of 
gall-stones  or  intestinal  concretions,  though  more  rare,  is  also  met 
with  in  the  small  intestines.  Obstruction  from  these  causes  is  more 
common  in  women  than  in  men. 

2.  Internal  strangulation  or  internal  hernia. — These 

terms  are  applied  to  obstruction  of  the  intestine  by  some  constrict¬ 
ing  agent  within  the  abdomen.  The  strangulation  may  be  effected 
hj :  f.  Bands  produced  by  the  stretching  of  old  inflammatoiy  ad¬ 
hesions,  the  result  of  former  peritonitis.  These  are  more  particu¬ 
larly  common  about  the  mouths  of  old  hernial  sacs.  2.  The  remains 
of  some  foetal  structure,  as  the  omphalo-mesenteric  duct,  Meckel’s 
diverticulum,  &c.  3.  A  coil  of  intestine  slipping  through  a  hole^in 

the  mesentery  or  omentum.  4.  A  coil  of  intestine  passing  into  a 
pouch  of  peritoneum  [retroperitoneal  /).er«io)astheduodeno-jejimal, 
the  sigmoid,  or  one  of  the  ileo-csecal  pouches. 

3.  Volvulus  is  a  twisting  or  kinking  of  a  coil  of  intestine,  so 
that  its  cabbre  is  completely  obliterated  at  the  twisted  or  bent  spot. 
Accumulation  of  flatus,  excessive  peristalsis  due  to  gall-stones,  con¬ 
stipation  and  unequal  distension  have  been  assigned  as  causes. 
Volvulus  is  said  to  be  most  common  in  the  sigmoid  flexure ;  and 
always  to  be  situated  towards  the  back  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
The  intestine  may  be — 1,  simply  bent  upon  itself  ;  2,  twisted 
round  its  mesentery;  and  3,  wound  round  another  coil  of  intestme. 
The  first  form  only  occurs  in  the  colon ;  the  second  in  the  small 
intestine ;  the  third  form  usually  consists  of  the  colon  wound  roimd 
a  coil  of  small  intestine,  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  the  caecum. 

4.  Intussusception  (Pig-  282)  is  the  invagination  of  a  portion  of 
intestine  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  immediately  below.  The 
intestine  thus  forms  three  tubes,  one  within  the  other,  au  outer, 
middle,  and  inner  (Fig.  283).  The  external  tube  is  caUed  the 
sheath,  or  intussuscipiens,  the  innermost  the  entering  tube,  the 
middle  the  receding  or  inverted  tube,  the  last  two  together  being 
further  called  the  intussusccpted  portion,  or  rntussiisceptiim.  Thus 
there  are  two  peritoneal  and  two  mucous  sm-faces  of  the  intestoe 
in  contact  (Fig.  283),  and  between  the  inner  and  middle  tubes  rs  a 
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portion  of  the  mesentery  or  meso-colon,  which  is  necessarily  drawn 
down  with  the  intestine.  The  dragging  of  the  mesentery  causes 
the  intussuscoptum  to  assume  a  greater  curve  than  its  sheath,  and 
hence  to  become  puckered  along  its  concavity ;  it  also  causes  the 
orifice  of  the  intussusceptum  to  be  directed  towards  the  rnesenteric 
attachment  and  to  he  slit-like  in  shape.  The  intussusception  nearly 
always  increases  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  intes¬ 
tine,  the  sheath  becoming  more  and  more  infolded,  so  that,  if  the 
intussusception  occurs  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  no  more  of 
the  ileum  will  he  involved,  hut  the  cJBCum  and  colon  may  be 
gradually  drawn  in.  More  rarely,  however,  the  ileum  is  protruded 
through  the  ileo-csecal  valve ;  the  intussusception  then  increases  at 
the  expense  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestine,  more  and  more  of 


Fig.  282. — Intussusception.  (St. 

Bartholomew’s  Hospital'  Museum. ) 


Fio.  283. — Diagram  of  in¬ 
tussusception. 


the  ileum  being  protruded  thi-ough  the  valve.  This  variety  is  known 
as  the  ileo-colic  in  contradistinction  to  the  former,  which  is  called 
ileo-ccKcal.  At  fii’st  the  invagination  is  reducible,  and  is  not  at¬ 
tended  with  any  serious  obstruction  to  the  lumen  of  the  intestine. 
In  this  condition  it  may  remain,  in  chronic  cases,  for  several  weeks 
or  months.  Or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intussusceptum  may 
become  congested  and  swollen,  rendering  reduction  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  without  rupture  or  other  injury  of  the  intestine.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  especially  in  infants,  if  the  mtussus- 
ception  is  not  soon  relieved,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  involuted 
mesentery  rapidly  become  constricted  where  the  latter  enters  the 
sheath,  causing  acute  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  receding 
tube.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes 
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inteusely  cougested,  and  pours  out  the  sanions  discharge  so  diag¬ 
nostic  of  the  disease.  In  the  meanwhile  the  contiguous  peritoneal 
surfaces  of  the  inner  and  middle  tube  become  inflamed  and  glued 
together,  rendering  reduction  irnpossiblc.  Gangrene  of  the  in- 
tussusceptum  now  ensues,  and  the  patient  usually  dies  of  collapse 
or  ijeritonitis  in  a  few  days.  In  adults,  however,  and  in  children 
of  six  or  eight  years  and  uj)wards,  the  gangrenous  portion  may 
slough  olf  at  the  constricted  part  and  he  passed  per  anum,  hut  in 
children  under  two  years  of  age  the  disease,  unless  relieved  by 
treatment,  is  almost  invariably  fatal.  Should  recovery  take  place 
in  this  mannei',  the  patient  may  subsequently  succumb  to  stricture 
of  the  intestine,  from  contraction  occurring  at  the  spot  where  the 
intestine  has  united.  The  intussirsception  may  measure  only  two 
or  throe  inches  in  length,  or  it  may  involve  the  whole  of  the  large 
intestine  and  proti'ude  at  the  anus.  It  is  attributed  to  wonns,  the 
dragging  of  a  polypus,  an  elongated  mesentery,  irregular  peris¬ 
talsis,  diairhooa,  and  external  violence.  Its  most  common  situa¬ 
tion  is  at  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  then  in  the  small  intestine,  and  then 
in  the  colon.  It  is  rare  iii  adults,  but  common  in  cliildren,  espe¬ 
cially  in  infants. 

.j.  Stricture  of  the  intestine  consequent  upon  disease 
OF  the  intestinal  wall. — This  condition  is  generally  due  to 
the  growth  of  a  carcinoma  oi'  other  tumour,  more  rarely  to  con¬ 
tractions  following  ulceration,  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  or  injmy, 
or  operation  on  the  intestine.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
the  large  intestine,  especially  the  rectum  and  lower  part  of  the 
colon  and  ciecum ;  it  is  rare  hi  the  small  intestine. 

().  Contractions  of  the  intestine  consequent  upon  disease 

BEGINNING  EXTERNAL  TO  THE  INTESTINAL  WALL. — This  condition 
may  depend  on  chronic  peritonitis,  or  on  carcinoma  of  the  omentum 
or  mesentery.  It  is  more  common  in  the  small  than  in  the  lai-ge 
intestine,  and  not  only  narrows  the  cahbre  of  the  bowel,  hut  also 
obstructs  the  peristaltic  action  by  gluing  the  coils  of  intestine  to 
one  another  and  causing  contraction  of  the  mesentery. 

7.  Acute  peritonitis  and  enteritis  are  not  uncommon  causes 
of  intestinal  obstruction.  Peritonitis  is  a  frequent  termination  of 
the  other  conditions  that  cause  obstruction,  but  it  is  perhaps  most 
often  due  to  inflammation  spreading  from  the  region  of  the  crecum 
{peri-hjphlUis),  the  bursting  of  a  peri-typhlitic  abscess  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  or  to  ulceration,  perforation,  or  gangrene  of  the 
vermiform  appendix. 

8.  Typhlitis  and  Peri- typhlitis,  or  inflammation  in  and  about 
the  crccum,  may  possibly  sometimes  be  due  to  the  lodgment  of  a 
fiecal  mass  in  the  ctecum,  but  is  much  more  frequently  stiirted  by  the 
impaction  of  a  foreign  body,  as  a  pin  or  a  fruit  or  gall-stone  or  little 
mass  of  hardened  faaces,  in  the  vermiform  appendix.  It  is  apt  to 
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recur  from  time  to  time  {^recurrent  iyphhtis,  a2)pendicrtis).  lu  sucli 
cases,  ulceration,  perforation  or  gangrene  of  tire  appendix  is 
apt  to  take  place  and  set  up  («)  general  septic  peritonitis,  oi  (o) 
localized  peritonitis.  In  the  latter  case  the  peritonitis  may  remain 
localized  and  terminate  in  a  peri-typhlitic  abscess,  which  may  bo 
either  intra-  or  reti'o-peritoneal  or  may  spread  to  the  general  peri¬ 
toneal  ca-rity  and  become  diffuse. 

9.  Mechanical  pressure  on  the  intestine  by  innocent  or 
malignant  growths,  hydatid  cj^sts,  enlarged  glands,  &c.,  may  occa¬ 
sionally  give  rise  to  obstruction. 

10.  Congenital  m^vlformation  of  the  intestine. — Amongst 
the  chief  of  these  may  be  mentioned  imperforate  anus,  deficiency  of 
the  rectum,  absence  of  the  colon,  termination  of  the  colon  in  the 
bladder,  &c.  Obstructions  from  such  and  like  causes  are  only  met 
with  in  the  infant  (see  Diseases  of  Rectum,  p.  624). 

11.  External  hernia. — All  forms  of  external  hernim  when 
strangulated,  and  generally  when  incarcerated  or  inflamed,  are 
productive  of  intestinal  obstruction  (see  Hernia,  p.  592). 

2' er  mi  nations  of  intestinal  obstruction. — Whatever  the  cause  of  the 
obstruction,  the  intestine  above  becomes  sooner  or  later  enor¬ 
mously  distended  with  fmcal  matter  (Fig.  287)  and  flatus,  and  if 
the  obstruction  be  not  removed  the  case  will  end  fatally  from  ex¬ 
haustion,  peritonitis,  ulceration  or  ruptui’e,  followed  by  collapse 
and  peritonitis,  or  septic  poisoning  by  the  toxines  of  the  bacillus  coli 
[colibacillosis). 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  intestinal  obstruction  vary  according  to  the 
pathological  conditions  upon  which  the  obstruction  depends.  The 
symptoms  common  to  all  may  be  said  generally  to  be  pain,  vomitr  , 
ing.  constination.  and  more  or  less  distension  of  the  abdomen. 
When  the  obstruction  occurs  suddenli/,  and  m  Miended  Toy  sirancfula- 
tinn  of  a  portion  of  intestine,  as  in  1,  the  various  forms  of  constric¬ 
tion  produced  by  bands ;  2,  a  portion  of  intestine  slipping  through 
a  hole  in  the  mesentery  or  omentum ;  6,  volvulus ;  and  4,  extenial 
strangulated  hernia,  the  symptoms  are  also  sudden  in  their  onset 
and  acute  in  their  course,  as  is  likewise  generally  the  case  when 
they  depend  upon  intussusception,  the  impaction  of  a  gall-stone  or 
other  foreign  body,  the  sudden  accumulation  of  faeces  above  a  sti-ic- 
ture,  or  acute  enteritis  or  peritonitis.  Thus  the  pain  is  severe  and 
violent,  and  occru’s  suddenly  in  a  person  in  previously  good  health  ; 
the  vomiting  comes  on  early,  and  may  rapidly  become  fmcal ;  the 
constipatiDii  is  complete  from  the  first ;  flatus  will  not  pass  by  the 
anus  ;  the  urine  may  be  scanty  or  suppressed ;  there  is  frequently 
hiccough  or  tympanites ;  and  the  patient  soon  falls  into  a  state  of 
collapse  and  dies.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  obstruction  comes 
on  more  slowly,  and  a  portion  of  intestine  is  obstructed  rather  than 
strangulated ,  as  from  ( 1 )  progressive  stricture  of  the  rectum  or  colon ; 
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(2)  the  pressiu’e  of  an  abdominal  or  pelvic  tumour ;  (3)  the  gluing 
of  the  intestines  together  by  chronic  peritonitis  or  cancer ;  (4)  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  faeces,  due  to  habitual  constipation,  and 
(5)  chi’onic  intussusception,  the  symptoms  are  also  insidious  in 
theu'  onset  and  chronic  in  theii’  coiu'se.  Thus,  ohscm’e  abdominal 
symptoms  may  have  existed  for  some  time.  The  pain  is  less  severe, 
more  diffused,  and  may  ho  intermittent,  hut  increases  with  the 
distension.  Vomiting  only  occurs  late  in  the  course  of  the  affec¬ 
tion,  and  does  not  become  faecal  till  towards  the  last.  Constipation 
is  not  complete  at  fu-st,  the  motions  may  he  scybalous,  and  there 
may  be  a  history  of  alternating  constipation  and  diarrhoea.  The 
distension  of  the  abdomen  is  gradual  and  is,  perhaps,  more  marked 
in  the  lumbar  and  epigastric  regions.  The  abdomen  appears  broad, 
and  coils  of  intestine  may  be  visible  owing  to  increased  peristalsis 
consequent  upon  hypertrophy  of  theii’  muscular  coat.  The  lu’ine 
is  normal.  A  stricture  may  perhaps  be  felt  in  the  rectum  by  the 
finger  or  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  b}'-  passing  the  hand.  Collapse  does 
not  come  on  till  the  end.  Such,  broadly,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
sjTuptoms  attending  acute  and  chronic  intestinal  obstruction.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  conditions  which  commonly  give 
rise  to  chi’onic  symptoms  may,  at  any  time,  suddenly  terminate  in 
complete  obstruction  and  strangulation,  when  the  symptoms  will 
at  once  become  acute.  Thus  a  slowly  contracting  stricture  may 
become  suddenly  obstructed  by  the  impaction  of  fieces,  or  by  a 
portion  of  intestine  immediately  above  becoming  invaginated  into 
it;  or  acute  peritonitis  may  suddenly  supervene,  owing  to  the 
giving  way  of  an  ulcerated  portion  of  intestine  above  a  stricture,  &c. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  of  the  various  pathological  conditions  causing 
obstruction  or  strangulation  of  the  intestines,  though  sometimes 
comparatively  easy,  is  often  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible. 
Your  first  care,  when  called  to  a  patient  with  signs  of  acute 
abdominal  obstruction,  v.e.,  pain,  vomiting,  constipation,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  distension  of  the  abdomen,  should  be  to  exclude  external 
strangulated  hernia,  not  merely  contenting  yourself  with  ex¬ 
amining  the  femoral  and  inguinal  rings,  but  also  making  a  careful 
search  in  the  less  common  situations  of  hernia,  as  the  obtuiatoi 
foramen  and  sciatic  notch.  Should  there  be  any  fulness,  or  the 
least  suspicion  of  strangulation  in  any  of  these  regions,  an  explo¬ 
ratory  incision  should  be  made.  Having  satisfied  youiself  of  the 
absence  of  external  hernia,  you  should  next  carefully  examine  the 
abdomen  by  inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion,  and  explore  the 
rectum  and  vagina  with  the  finger ;  whilst  the  former  canal  may, 
in  some  instances,  be  fiu-ther  examined  by  carefiiUy  passing  a  long 
enem-a-tube  or  even  by  introducing  the  whole  hand.  At  tiuies  some¬ 
thing  may  be  learnt  by  cautiously  inflating  the  colon  with  l^f^ogeii 
gas,  or  by  slowly  distending  it  by  the  foimtiiii  syringe  with  fluid,  the 
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patient  being  in  tbe  genu-pectoral  position.  Senn  has  shown  that 
gas  will  pass  tbe  ileo-caacal  valve,  causing  as  it  does  so  a  distinct 
rushing  sound  with  diminution  of  pressui-e  as  indicated  by  the 
mercurial  manometer  attached  to  the  inflating  rubber-bag.  it 
there  is  no  obstruction  the  gas  can  be  forced  through  the  whole 
intestine  and  out  at  the  mouth.  Should  a  hernia  be  discovered 
exhibiting  well-marked  local  signs  of  strangulation,  or  on  intro¬ 
ducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum  a  stricture  be  felt  or  the  bowel  bo 
found  loaded  with  hardened  faaces,  blood  and  slime  escape  from  the 
anus  and  a  sausage-shaped  tiimoiu'  be  detected  in  the  abdomen^  or 
rectum,  or  a  localized  and  tender  swelling  bo  discovered  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  the  diagnosis  of  strangulated  hernia,  stricture  of  the 
rectum,  impaction  of  hardened  faeces,  intussusception,  and  typhlitis 
or  peri- typhlitis  respectively  can  be  readily  made.  But  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  hernial  rings  are  found  fi'ee,  the  rectum  empty, 
and  nothing  can  be  felt  in  the  abdomen,  the  difficulty  of  localizing 
the  cause  of  the  obstniction  is  great,  and  even  after  the  most  careful 
examination  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  symptoms  it  may 
only  be  possible  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  guess  as  to  the  natui'e 
of  the  case.  Thus,  if  the  symptoms  are  acute,  the  obstruction  will 
probably  be  due  to  some  form  of  internal  strangidation  or  to  a 
volvulus ;  but  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  may^  be  due  to 
ireri-typhlitis,  acute  enteritis  or  peritonitis,  or  possibly  to  the  im¬ 
paction  of  a  gall-stone.  If  the  symptoms  are  chronic  it  may  be 
due  to  stricture  iir  the  upper  part  of  the  rectrrm  or  lower  part  of 
the  coloir,  rnalignarrt  disease  of  the  onrentrrm  or  intestine,  or  chronic 
peritonitis.  If  acute  symptoms  have  been  engrafted  on  chronic,  it 
may  then  be  caused  by  the  impaction  of  farces  above  a  stricture, 
ireritonitis  followiirg  perforation  above  a  stricture  or  impaction  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  vermiform  appendix,  tjqrhlitis,  or  peri-typhlitis. 
Although  it  may  be  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis,  the  following 
coirsiderations  may  help  us.  Thus,  if  the  onset  of  the  symptoms  is 
sudden  and  the  patient  is  an  infant  or  a  young  child,  the  cause  of 
the  obstmrction  will  probably  be  intus.susception  or  peritonitis.  If 
the  patient  is  elderly  or  middle-aged,  and  the  symptoms  are  chronic, 
mahgnant  strictrrre  or  imj)action  of  faeces  is  the  most  probable 
cause.  In  middle  age  irrtussusception  is  rare.  The  tendency  to 
vomit  is  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
stomach,  the  tightness  of  the  constriction,  and  the  persistence  with 
which  food  or  fluid  has  been  taken  by  the  mouth.  Barly  vomiting 
implies  tightness  of  the  stricture ;  violent  retching  or  bile-vonriting 
points  to  gall-stones  ;  ftecal  vomiting  only  occurs  wlrerr  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  is  mcrderately  low  down.  Vomiting  may  bo  absent  in  the  case 
of  obstruction  of  the  colon  or  rectum.  Binally,  if  peristalsis  is 
visible,  the  case  is  almost  certainly  not  one  of  acute  peritonitis. 

1 .  In  impacted  /leces  there  may  be  a  history  of  previous  constipa- 
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tioii,  the  rectum  will  probably  be  found  distended,  or  fteces  will  be 
passed  on  the  nse  of  enemata.  -iV  swelling  may  be  felt  tbrougb  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  if  so  will  be  soft,  and  can  perhaps  bo 
indented  with  the  fingers.  In  obstruction  from  i/all-stones,  there 
may  bo  pain  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder,  ]iorhaps  jaundice; 
gall-stones  may  have  passed,  or  similar  attacks  have  been  pre- 
viousl}'  suffered  from,  and  the  bowels  may  have  acted  irregularly. 
The  vomiting  is  gastric  or  bilious,  and  is  attended  with  violent 
retching. 

In  interned  stranijuluiion  the  attack  is  very  sudden,  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  attributed  to  a  strain  ;  the  pain  is  intense,  and  is  referred  to 
one  spot,  or  to  the  umbilicus  ;  vomiting  comes  o:i  early  ;  the  con- 
stijaation  is  sudden ;  there  is  no  desire  to  defsecate ;  the  urine  is 
scantj'’ ;  there  is  no  visible  peristalsis ;  no  trrmour  can  be  felt ; 
there  is  no  hamiorrhage  from  the  bowel ;  and  no  tenesmus.  There 
is  probably  a  history  of  some  affection  which  might  produce  bands 
of  adlicsions,  as  peritonitis,  typhoid  fever,  or  a  former  henna ;  or 
there  may  have  been  previorrs  attacks  of  abdominal  ob.“tructinn 
Avith  intervals  of  pei'fect  health. 

;j.  In  volvulus,  the  signs  are  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  if 
anytliing  still  more  severe. 

■J.  In  intussusception,  when  acute,  there  is  a  discharge  of  mucus 
and  blood  from  the  anus;  the  abdomen  is  not  much  distended; 
the  abdominal  parietes  ai'o  usually  lax,  and  through  them  a 
sausage-shaped  tumour,  doughy  to  the  feel,  hardening  on  handling, 
and  perhaps  changing  its  position  from  time  to  time,  may  sometimes 
be  detected ;  and  the  invaginated  bowel  caai  possibly  be  felt  hi  the 
rectum.  Chllapse  soon  ensues.  When  chronic,  there  may  haim 
been  attacks  of  localized  pain  lasting  for  months  before  strangula¬ 
tion  occui’s,  the  jiatient  having  been  in  good  health  in  the  intervals. 
There  is  straining  and  tenesmus ;  the  constipation  is  not  complete ; 
vomiting  is  absent  or  intermittent ;  the  distension  is  not  marked ; 
and  collapse  does  not  come  on  till  the  end.  The  tumour-  will  have 
characters  similar  to  those  mentioned  above. 

5.  In  stricture  the  patient  is  usually  old  or  middle-aged;  the 
S3''mptoms  come  on  verj^  msidiouslj'' ;  there  are  alternate  attacks, 
of  constijiation  and  diarrhoea ;  the  constipation  gradualU'  becomes 
more  and  more  jironounced ;  the  motions  are  irrobablj^  lumpy 
{scybalous),  pipe-like,  or  fiatteued ;  dj^spepsia  is  comidaiued  of ;. 
the  paur  is  diffused  and  depends  upon  the  distension  of  the 
abdomen ;  the  distension  comes  on  slowlj^,  and  is  greatest  m  the 
flanks ;  peristalsis  is  visible ;  the  ruine  is  copious ;  the  pulse  (juiet 
and  vomiting  only  occurs  late  in  the  case.  Having  diagnosed  the 
case  as  one  of  stricture,  the  next  point  to  determine  is  whether  it 
is  situated  in  the  sigmoid  flexur'e  or  rectrrm,  aird  consequently  that 
opening  the  sigmoid  flexru-o  hr  the  left  gr-oin  or  the  descending^ 
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colon  in  the  left  loin,  will  be  well  above  the  stricture ;  or  whether 
it  is  situated  in  the  descending,  transverse,  or  ascending  colon,  so 
as  to  necessitate  the  oiiening  of  the  ascendhig  colon  or  cascum. 
T(j  begin  with,  it  should  be  remembered  that  stricture  is  most 
common  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum,  next  in  the  colon,  than 
ill  the  ca'cum,  and  is  very  rare  in  the  small  intestine ;  indeed  it  is 
so  rare  in  the  two  latter  situations,  that  when  its  exact  position  is 
not  known,  it  is  generally  safe  to  assume  that  right  colotomy  or 
typhlotomy  will  suffice.  Again,  if  the  stricture  is  in  the  rectum 
or  sigmoid  flexure,  the  distension  will  be  equal  on  the  two  sides ; 
when  in  the  descending  or  transverse  colon,  greater  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  side.  The  amount  of  distension  on  the  two  sides 
may  be  more  accurately  estimated  by  the  cyrtometer  than  by  mere 
inspection  and  palpation.  If  a  clyster-pipe  will  pass  for  some 
distance,  say  a  foot  or  so,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  can  be  in¬ 
jected,  the  stricture  is  probably  high  up  ;  but  too  much  imj)ortance 
must  not  be  attached  to  this  sign,  as  the  clyster-pipe  may  have 
bent  upon  itself  and  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexm-e  are  often  very 
capacious.  Further,  something  may  at  times  be  learnt  by  auscult- 
ing  the  colon  whilst  the  injection  is  being  given,  and  by  passing 
the  whole  hand  into  the  rectum.  The  detection  of  a  tumour  in 
any  part  of  the  colon  or  ciecuin  will,  of  course,  set  the  chagnosis  at 
rest. 

(i.  In  ivntraci ions  there  is  pain  of  a  parox3’smal  nature  of  short 
(Im'ation  and  of  frequent  occurrence ;  peristalsis  maj'  not  be  visible 
cn  account  of  the  matting  together  of  the  intestines,  but  gurgbngs 
may  be  heard.  There  is  no  vomiting  or  distension  except  diu-ing 
the  attacks  of  pam.  Constipation  is  not  complete ;  defascation  is' 
painless ;  the  motions  are  not  compressed  or  pq^e-like  as  they  maj-^ 
be  in  stricture  ;  and  there  is  no  distension  in  the  flanks.  The  symp¬ 
toms  may  at  any  time  suddenlj^  become  acute. 

7.  In  acute  peritonitis  the  abdomen  is  distended  from  the  first, 
hard,  and  board-like ;  peristalsis  is  not  visible ;  the  pain  is  great 
and  increased  on  the  least  pressure  ;  the  pulse  is  small  and  wiry ; 
the  temperature  may  or  may  not  be  raised.  (See  Peritonitis,  p.  d69.) 
There  wiU  probably  be  a  history  of  previous  attacks  of  typhlitis  or 
perityphlitis,  or  signs  of  gastric  ulcer,  or  the  patient  is  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever  or  has  had  uterine  troubles,  &c. 

8.  In  tijphliiis  ov  per i-tijplilitis  there  is  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
■caecum  coming  on  usuaUj"  somewhat  suddenly,  nausea  or  vomiting, 
f lured  tongue,  constipation  and  fever.  At  first  there  is  increased 
resistance  and  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  abdomen  may  remain  supple  ;  later  there  is  a  distinct  swcllino- 
■exteiifling  inwards  towards  the  middle  line,  upwards  to  about  the 
level  of  the  umbilicus  and  more  or  less  backwards  into  the  loin. 
4Still  later,  fluctuation  in  the  swelling  may  be  detected.  The  tender- 
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ness  is  often  most  marked  at  a  spot  two  inelios  from  the  anteiior 
suj)ei’ior  spine  of  the  ilium,  on  a  line  between  that  spine  and  the  um¬ 
bilicus  {McBimiey' s  point),  i.e.  over  the  situation  of  the  appendix. 
There  is  probably  a  history  of  constipation  or  irregular  action  of 
the  bowels,  or  of  one  or  more  previous  attacks  of  a  similar  nature. 

9.  In  mechanical  pressui’e  on  the  intestines  by  new  growths,  cysts, 
enlarged  glands,  &c.,  a  tumour  will  probably  be  discovered  on  pal¬ 
pation  of  the  abdomen  or  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum  or  vagina. 

10  Sc  11.  The  diagnosis  of  cvngcnital  malformation  and  external 
hernia  are  given  under  these  heads  respectively. 

Treatment. —  Supposing  any  of  the  above  conditions  to  have 
been  diagnosed  with  tolerable  certainty  (see  above),  the  indications 
for  treatment  wiU  be  clear.  Where  no  diagnosis,  however,  can  be 
made,  the  treatment  may  at  first  be  expectant,  but  no  long  delay 
is  admissible  if  surgery  is  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  saving  the 
patient.  Thus  in  acute  cases,  nothing  shordd  be  given  by  the 
mouth  save  small  pieces  of  ice  to  suck,  the  stomach  should  bo 
emptied  by  irrigation  with  warm  water  with  the  syphon  stomach 
tube,  and  the  patient  placed  imder  the  mfluence  of  morphia  m- 
jected  subcutaneously.  An  enema  may  bo  given,  but  pirrgatives 
must  of  course  be  avoided.  The  relief,  however,  obtained  by  these 
means  is  often  deceptive,  and  if  the  obstruction  continues  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  waste  further  time  in  giving  di-ugs.  It  is 
better  at  once  to  open  and  explore  the  abdomen  before  irreparable 
harm  has  been  done.  If  when  first  seen  the  patient  is  already 
collapsed  and  his  condition  such  that  he  could  not  bear  the  shock 
attending  exploration,  a  small  incision  may  be  made  through  the 
abdominal  wall,  and  the  first  piece  of  distended  intestine  that 
presents  secured  to  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  opened  (A’/hm/foiny). 
In  chronic  cases,  the  diet  should  be  restricted,  only  small  quantities 
of  the  most  digestible  food  being  given  at  a  time,  and  as  soon  as  a 
diagnosis  can  be  made,  measures  should  of  coui-se  be  taken  for 
rebeving,  if  practicable,  the  obstruction. 

1.  In  impacted  fences  when  medical  means  and  enemata  have 
failed,  the  rectum  may  require  clearing  with  a  scoop  or  other  suit¬ 
able  instrument.  In  obstruction  from  impacted  c/all-stones  or  other 
foieiga  bodies,  after  the  usual  remedies  have  been  imsiiccessful, 
the  abdomen  may  be  opened,  and  the  gall-stone  or  foreign  body 
removed  through  an  incision  in  the  intestine,  or  else  made  to  pass 
by  o-entle  manipulation  through  the  ileo-csecal  valve.  The  incision 
should  be  made  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  gut,  and  not  opposite, 
the  impacted  body  whore  the  coats  may  bo  damaged,  but  a^Jm^ 
inches  lower'  dowu."TTie  gall-stone  or  other  body”  may  then  be 
■  removed,  breaking  it  first  if  necessary,  and  the  wound  be  after¬ 
wards  united  by  Lembert’s  suture.  Or  should  the  walls  of  the 
gut  be  softened  by  ulceration,  a  portion  of  the  intestine  may  be 
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resected,  and  the  continuity  of  the  tube  restored  by  one  of  the  methods 
of  enterorrhaphy  described  at  page  358.  An  impacted  gallstone  may 
sometimes  be  broken  up  with  a  needle  without  opening  the  intestine. 

2.  In  internal  strangulation,  abdominal  section  is  the  only  pro¬ 
cedure  of  any  avail,  and  ought,  like  herniotomy,  to  be  tmdertaken 
early  and  not  merely  as  a  last  resource  (see  Laparotomy). 

3.  In  volvulus  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  insufflation  with  air  or 
hydrogen,  or  a  large  enema  will  at  times  succeed  in  rmtwisting  the 
intestine.  If  these  means  fail  no  time  should  be  lost  in  opening  the 
abdomen  (see  Laparotomy).  If  there  is  great  distension,  Treves 
advises  that  the  inflated  coil  should  be  punctured  through  the 
abdominal  parietes. 

4.  In  intussusception,  when  acute,  copious  injections  of  wami 
water  to  empty  the  lower  bowel,  followed  by  insufflation  of  air  or 
hydrogen  with  the  patient  inverted  and  thoroughly  relaxed  under 
chloroform,  will  often  succeed  in  the  early  stages,  and  should  be 
given  a  fair  trial.  In  the  meantime  opium  may  be  given  in 
doses  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  food  withheld,  and  the 
stomach  emptied  by  an  emetic  or  irrigated  with  warm  water. 
These  means  failing,  laparotomy  must  be  performed  (see ,Laparo- 
tomy).  If  the  signs  of  strangulation  are  well  marked,  too  much 
time  should  not  be  lost  in  trying  injections  and  insufflation,  lest 
the  bowel  become  so  damaged  or  the  intussusceptum  so  adherent 
to  the  intussuscipiens  as  to  render  the  prospect  of  success  hopeless. 
Indeed,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  laparotomy  for 
intussusception  in  an  infant  is  undertaken  within  twenty-four  to 
thii-ty-six  houi's  from  the  onset  of  the  symiitoms,  reduction  will  be 
found  next  to  impossible  without  so  inj  ruing  the  intestine  as  to 
render  a  fatal  result  almost  inevitable.  In  infants  intussusception, 
unless  relieved  by  injections,  inflations,  &c.,  or  by  early  operative 
means,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  invariably  fatal.  In  chronic  cases, 
although  there  is  less  need  for  early  operative  interference  than  in 
acute,  as  the  bowel  may  remain  incarcerated  for  some  time  before 
becoming  strungulated,  it  should  not  be  delayed  too  long,  lest  the 
intussuscepted  portion  become  adherent  to  the  sheath.  Should  it 
appear  probable  that  this  has  already  happened,  two  courses  are 
open :  either  to  open  the  abdomen,  or  to  keeji  the  patient  under  the 
uifluence  of  opium  in  the  hope  that  the  intussusceptum  may  slough 
off  and  be  passed  ^er  a9jim.  In  exceptional  oases  of  intussuscep¬ 
tion  of  the  sigmoid  flexm’e  the  mass  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  anus, 
the  gut  above  and  below  united  by  sutiues,  the  intussusceptum  cut 
away,  and  the  united  gut  reduced. 

5.  For  stricture  of  the  large  intestine,  left  inguinal  colotomy  should 
be  performed  when  the  obstruction  is  in  the  rectum  or  lower  part  of 
the  sigmoid  flexm-e,  and  typhlotomy  when  in  the  transverse  or 
descending  colon.  Should  the  strictured  portion  bo  readily 
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readied  in  performing  the  operation,  it  may,  if  the  disease  is 
localized,  he  cut  out  {coh.ctoviy,  typhledomy),  andtheho'wel  secured 
to  the  wound,  or  bettor,  the  two  portions  of  bowel  united.  In 
slri'diire  of  the.  small  intestine,  enterotomy  may  be  performed  as  a 
jiiilliative,  or,  under  suitable  conditions,  enterectomy  with  union  of 
the  intestines  by  one  of  the  methods  already  described. 

6.  In  contradions,  where  the  intestines  are  matted  together  by 
chronic  peritonitis  or  cancer,  when  medical  means  have  failed,  enter¬ 
otomy  may  prove  of  temporary  benefit  by  relieving  the  distension. 

7.  The  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis  is  given  at  page  370. 

S.  For  an  account  of  the  early  or  medical  treatment  of  typhlitis 
mul  peri-typhlitis  a  work  on  Medicine  must  be  consulted.  Should, 
however,  the  inflammation  terminate  in  suppuration  and  an  abscess 
form,  it  should  be  opened  and  drained  ;  or  should  such  an  abscess 
burst  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavit}’^,  the  peritoneum  should  be 
washed  out  and  a  glass  drainage  tube  left  in  the  wound.  The  ap¬ 
pendix,  if  found  inflamed,  plugged  with  a  foreign  body,  ulcerated, 
or  gangrenous,  should  be  amputated,  and  the  stump  sutured  by 
Lembert’s  method.  When  it  appears  that  recm-ring  attacks  of 
ti'p)hlitis  are  due  to  mischief  in  the  apjiendix  (^recurring  ctjipirali- 
citis),  the  question  of  removing  the  appendix  after  the  acute  attack 
has  subsided  may  be  raised.  The  chief  indications  for  this  measure 
are  (ri)  incapacity  of  the  patient  from  the  frequency  of  the  attacks, 
{!>)  increasing  severity  of  the  attacks,  (c)  extreme  danger  of  last 
attack,  and  (d)  signs  of  local  supjmi'ation  about  the  appendix.  The 
incision  should  be  made  about  two  inches  from  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  at  right  angles  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  iliac 
spine  to  the  umbilicus,  or  over  the  appendix  if  this  structure,  as  is 
often  the  case  when  swollen  and  thickened,  can  be  felt.  The  an¬ 
terior  muscular  band  of  the  cEBCuni  is  at  times  a  good  giude  to  the 
appendix.  Adhesions  having  been  carefnUy  separated,  the  ap¬ 
pendix  is  removed,  and  the  stump  sutured  and  covered  by  a  peii- 
toneal  or  omental  graft. 

Laparotomy,  abdominal  section,  or  opening  the  abdomen,  is 
an  operation  that  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  exploration 
in  doubtful  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction,  or  for  the  rehet  of 
volvulus,  strangulation  of  the  intestines  by  bands  or  diverticula, 
intussusception,  reduction  of  hernia  en  masse,  &c.  The  room 
shoidd  be  at  a  temperature  between  70°  and  80°  Fahi-.,  and  the 
patient,  with  the  limbs  wrapped  in  cotton- wool  bandages  placed  on 
a  rubber  bed  filled  with  hot  water.  The  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  that  nothing  septic  comes  in  contact  with  the  wound  or  peri¬ 
toneal  cavity.  The  stomach  may  be  irrigated  wnth  warm  water 
before  giving  the  anaesthetic.  This  prevents  vomiting,  and  nnxy 
remove  some  of  the  contents  of  the  upper  part  of  the  intestme 
and  relieve  distension.  Some  Surgeons  give  a  hypodermic  uijec- 
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tion  of  of  a  grain  of  atropine  and  a  roctal  enema  of  brandy  to 
increase  the  heart’s  action.  Ha\'ing  thoroughly  cleansed  the  skin 
with  soap  and  water,  and  afterwards  well  sponged  it  with  carholic 
lotion  (1  in  20)  or  perchloride  of  mercury  lotion  (1  in  1000),  make  an 
incision  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen,  midway  between  the 
pubes  and  umbilicus  (Fig.  284,  a),  and  having  rapidly  exposed  the 
peritoneum  and  stopped  all  hEemorrhage,  carefidly  open  the  peri¬ 
toneal  cavity  on  a  director.  Some 
Surgeons  advise  that  the  incision 
should  be  limited,  and  only  long 
enough  to  at  first  admit  one  or  two 
fingers.  I  prefer  myself  for  the  piu'- 
pose  of  saving  time  to  make  it  long 
enough  to  at  once  admit  the  whole 
hand  if  found  necessary.  If  a  distended 
loop  presents  in  the  wound  the  ob.struc- 
tion  is  in  the  large  or  lower  portion  of 
the  small  intestine ;  if  this  loop  con¬ 
tains  fluid,  faeces,  or  gas,  it  is  probably 
near  the  obstruction  ;  if  only  gas,  some 
distance  off.  Pass  one  or  two  fingers 
or  the  whole  hand  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  aiid  first  explore  the  hernial 
rings  from  within,  and  if  these  are  free 
the  region  of  the  caecum,  taking  care 
to  prevent  the  intestines  from  pro¬ 
truding  by  placing  over  them  a  warm 
flat  aseptic  spoiige.  If  the  caecum  is 
found  distended,  the  obstruction  must 
be  in  the  large  intestine.  Cany  your 
fingers  or  hand,  therefore,  along  the 
course  of  the  colon  until  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  is  met  with.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  caecum  is  emjity,  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  must  be  m  the  small  intestine.  Pass  y(<iir  fingers  or 
hand  in  this  case  into  the  pelvis,  and  search  for  an  empty  loop 
of  intestine  below  the  obstruction  and  follow  the  intestine  liy 
passing  it  through  the  fingers  piece  by  piece  till  the  obstruction  is 
discovered.  If  after  a  search  of  some  minutes  the  obstruction  is 
not  found,  enlarge  the  wound  and  allow  the  intestines  to  prolapse, 
keeping  them  warm  by  the  contmual  application  of  aseptic  gauze 
wrung  out  of  hot  water.  When  the  intestines  are  much  distended 
^Ir.  Greig  Smith  adAuses  that  the  distended  loop  should  be  drawn 
into  the  wound,  punctiu'ed  with  a  Spencer  Wells  ascites  needle 
connected  with  an  aspirator  bottle,  the  distension  relieved,  and 
the  little  wound  sutured,  the  Surgeon  waiting  for  hours  at  the 
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Fig.  284. — Line.s  of  incision  in 
cprt.ain  oiierations  on  the 
!il)(lomen.  a.  Laparotomy, 
Ovariotomy,  b.  Supra-piibic 
cystotomy,  c.  Ligature  of 
e.\ternal  iliac  artery.  d. 
Inguinal  colotomy.  e.  Gas¬ 
trostomy.  f.  Cholerysto- 
tomy. 
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bedside  if  necessary,  and  aspirating  occasionally  till  the  distension 
is  relieved.  The  gut  in  the  meantime  may  be  kept  in  contact  with 
the  wound  by  a  skewer  passed  muler  it  through  the  mesentery.  In 
(h-aining  the  bowel  a  Paul’s  tube  (Fig.  285)  may  be  used.  The  giit 
having  been  drawn  into  the  wound  and  packed  round  with  aseptic 
gauze,  an  incision  large  enough  to  admit  the  tube  should  be  made, 
the  tube  (previously  plugged  with  wool)  inserted,  and  fixed  by  a 
ligature  passed  round  the  flange.  The  plug  of  wool  is  then  removed 
and  rubber  tubing  fixed  to  the  distal  end  of  the  tube  to  convej’’ 
away  the  fmces.  After  the  distension  is  relieved  the  case  must  be 
treated  as  circumstances  suggest. 

(ft)  If  a  loop  of  intestine  is  found  strangulated  iu  one  of  the 

hernial  rings,  or  in  a  hole  in  the 
mesentery,  it  must  be  released  from 
within  the  abdomen,  dividing  any  stric¬ 
ture  if  necessary.  (5)  If  a  volvulus  is 
discovered  an  attempt  must  be  made 
to  untwist  it,  and  as  a  prophylactic 
against  retwisting,  the  mesentery  may 
be  .shortened  by  folding  it  upon  itself 
parallel  to  the  intestine,  and  fixing 
with  sutui'es.  If  the  volvulus  cannot 
be  reduced,  the  contents  may  be  let 
out,  the  wound  sutimed,  and  another 
attempt  made.  This  failing,  the  vol¬ 
vulus  may  be  excised  and  the  intestme 
restored  by  one  of  the  methods  of 
enterorrhaphy  (page  358).  If^  the 
patient  is  too  collapsed  to  admit  of 
excision,  the  volvulus  may  be  left 
and  the  intestine  short-cii-cuited  by  means  of  SeniTs  plates,  &c.  If 
gangrene  has  occurred,  the  volvulus  must  be  excised  and  emeu  ai 
InteW-haphy  or  lateral  approximation  performed,  (c)  If  a  band 
IS  met  with  it  must  be  divided,  (d)  If  a  large  diverticu  urn  is  the 
cause  of  the  obstruction  it  must  be  cut  across  and  the  bowel 
closed  by  Lembert’s  suture,  (e)  If  a  small  diverticulum  is  pio- 
ducing  the  constriction  it  must  be  severed  and  the  two  ends  liga¬ 
tured.  Should  the  intestine  give  way  in  dividing  the  obsti  uc  ii 
band  &c.,  or  have  akeady  given  way-if  the  perforation  l^  small 
and  the  coats  are  in  a  fairly  healthy  condition,  the  wound  in  the 

wherthe  pttTe^t  k  mucircoUaps  Jd  Siould  the  ends  of  the  bowel 


Fio.  28.5.— Paul’s  glass  tubes 
for  draining  the  intestine. 
The  end  with  the  double 
flange  is  inserted  and  tied  in 
the  gut.  (After  Paul.) 
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be  fixed  to  the  external  wound  and  an  artificial  anus  made.  Before 
uniting  the  intestine,  however,  it  may  be  well  rn  some  cases  to  fix 
the  intestine  temporanly  in  the  womid  and  let  the  contents  of  the 
distended  portion  drain  away  for  several  hour's  or  oven  days. 
(/■)  If  an  intussusception  is  discovered,  first  squeeze  out  some  of 
the  infiammatory  oedema  by  steady  uninterrupted  manual  coin- 
pression  with  an  aseptic  spoirge,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  the  in¬ 
tussusception  by  gentle  traction  on  the  bowel  just  above  the  neck 
of  the  intussuscipiens  and  by  counter-traction  just  below  the  apex 
of  the  intussusceptum ;  or  better,  try  to  squeeze  out  the  iiitussus- 
ceptuin  by  kneading  and  pressure  from  below.  Keduction  may 
possibly  be  aided  by  insufflation  of  the  rectum  with  aii'  or  hydrogen. 


Fio.  2Slj. — Diagram  of  the  method  of  short-circuiting  tlic  inter, tine  for  irre- 
ducihl.r  intussusception,  a  c.  Ascending  colon,  c.  Coecum.  i.  Ileum. 

If  adhesions  have  formed,  try  to  break  them  down  by  gently  in¬ 
sinuating  a  probe  betweeir  the  contigrrous  serous  srufacos.  After 
redirctiorr  search  for  any  rerrt  irr  the  j)eritoneal  coat  arrd  bring  it 
together  by  suture  and  seal  with  an  onrental  graft.  Eedrretiorr 
tading,  the  following  corrrses  are  open: — 1.  Exclusion  of  the  iir- 
tassusceptioir  by  leaving  it  in  situ  and  short  errerriting  the  intestine 
(Fig.  28(1)  by  forming  a  commrrnication  between  the  bowel  above 
and  below  the  intrrssrrsception  by  means  of  Serin’s  or  Mirrphy’s 
method.  2.  L-omplete  or  partial  excision  of  the  intirssirsception 
and  restoration  of  the  bowel  by  cii'cular  cnter-oi-i'hajihy,  lateral 
ajrproximatioir,  Mmqrhy’s  birtton,  &c.  Complete  excision  is  a 
most  serious  operation,  especially  when  a  long  length  of  bowel  is 
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involved.  In  sucli  a  case  if  there  is  no  sign  of  gangrene  the  sheath 
may  he  opened,  the  intussusceptmn  excised  just  below  its  neck,  the 
.stump  ligatiu'od,  and  the  continuity  of  the  intestine  restored  hy 
lateral  apiu'oximation  by  hone-plates  or  lateral  implantation. 
^\dlen  gangrene  has  occurred,  the  whole  intussusco])tion  must  he  ex¬ 
cised.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  more  rapid  methods  of  restoring 
the  continuity  of  the  intestine  the  need  of  making  an  artificial  anus 
should  seldom  occirr. 

After  any  of  the  above  operations,  carefully  cleanse  the  ab¬ 
domen  from  blood  hy  gentle  sponging  and  close  the  wound  in 
the  parietes,  with  the  two  surfaces  of  the  peritoneum  in  contact, 
liy  sutui’cs  passed  through  the  skin  and  peritoneimi.  If  in  spite 
of  all  care  the  peiitoneum  has  been  soiled  hy  fa?cal  matter,  or 
septic  changes  have  ah'eady  started,  flush  out  the  peritoneal  cavity 
with  gallons  of  hot  water  to  which  some  antiseptic  as  sahcyhc 
acid  (5  per  cent.)  or  boracic  acid  (2  per  cent.)  may  he  added.  In 
flushing  out  pass  the  UTigating  tube  amongst  the  intestines  to  the 
back  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and  into  the  pelvis  so  that  the  water 
may  flow  outwards.  If  the  intestines  have  been  allowed  to  pro¬ 
lapse  there  may  he  some  difhcidty  in  getting  them  hack.  Cover 
them  with  antiseptic  gauze  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  tuckhig  the 
margins  of  the  gauze  beneath  the  edges  of  the  wound.  Introduce 
the  sutures,  and  when  they  are  all  in  situ  make  uiiiform  pressure 
on  the  gauze  as  the  sutures  are  tightened  and  tied  from  above 
downwards.  "Withdraw  the  gauze  before  the  last  sutures  are  tied. 
Drawing  forward  the  edges  of  the  wound  with  retractors  will 
materially  aid  the  replacement  of  the  intestine.  If  they  cannot 
be  replackl  draw  a  distended  loop  away  from  the  woimd,  aspirate 
or  open  it,  evacuate  as  much  of  the  contents  as  possible,  siitiu-e  the 
wound  hy  Lemhert’s  method,  and  again  endeavour  to  replace  the 
prolapsed  intestine.  "When  faecal  soiling  or  septic  changes  have 
occurred,  place  a  glass  drainage  tube  in  the  wound  (see  Ovariotomy). 

{(j)  If’  the  obstruction  is  found  to  depend  on  a  perityphlitic 
abscess  or  acute  peritonitis  a  rubber  or  glass  drainage  tube  should 
be  placed  in  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  parietes,  after  the 
abscess  or  peritoneal  cavity  has  been  washed  out. 

Enterotomy,  or  Nklatox’s  operatiox,  consists  in  opening  the 
abdomen  by  a  short  incision  in  the  middle  line  or  in  the  right  or 
left  groin,  seizing  the  first  piece  of  distended  intestine  that  presents, 
and  securing  it  to  the  wound  by  sutures  and  then  opening  it.  This 
operation  is  employed  in  cases  where  the  obstruction  is  belioi  ed  to 
he  in  the  small  intestine,  though  the  diagnosis  of  the  situation  is 
uncertain,  and  where  the  patient’s  condition  is  siicli  that  the  severe 
shock  and  the  prolonged  manipulntion  that  necessarily  attends 
•laparotomy  (the  operation  otherwise  indicated)  would  probably  he 
fatal.  It  may  also  he  emiiloyed  in  cases  of  obstruction  due  to  con- 
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tractions  consequent  upon  the  matting  together  of  the 
iutestines  from  chronic  inflammation,  cancer,  &c.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  rmderstood,  however,  that  the  operation  is  only  intended 
to  relieve  the  distension  of  the  intestines  and  prevent  then-  rupture. 

It  does  not  attack  the  seat  of  obstruction.  But  by  relieving  the 
acute  sjunptoms  it  may  give  time  for  a  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases 
to  be  arrived  at ;  and  the  patient’s  condition  after  it  may  so  far 
improve  as  to  allow  of  a  more  radical  course  of  ti’eatmeut  being 
undertaken  on  a  future  occasion.  The  method  of  Greig  Smith 
(p.  579)  is  likely  to  replace  to  a  great  extent  the  above  operation. 

Exterectojiy  consists  in  opening  the  abdomen  and  excising  a 
portion  of  the  intestine.  It  may  be  required'for  irreducible  intus¬ 
susception,  carcinomatous  stricture,  gangrene  from  strangulation  by 
bands,  the  closure  of  faecal  flstulse,  wounds  of  the  uitestine,  ikc. 
Open  the  abdomen  as  in  laparotomy ;  draw  the  portion  of  intestine 
to  be  removed  well  ont  of  the  wound,  and  pack  it  round  with  moist 
antiseptic  gauze  ;  clamp  the  intestine  with  a  rubber  tube  passed 
through  a  small  incision  in  the  mesentery  above  and  below  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  faeces ;  cut  out  the  diseased  or  damaged  part ; 
tie  all  bleeding  vessels ;  and  then  unite  the  intestine  by  one  of  the 
methods  afready  described  (p.  358).  Or  if  the  intestine  is  much 
distended  and  the  jjatient  in  a  state  of  extreme  collapse,  secure 
both  the  proximal  and  distal  portions  of  the  intestine  to  the  wound 
in  the  abdominal  parietes  by  sutures.  After  the  contents  of  the 
over-distended  bowel  have  been  evacuated  and  the  gut  has  regained 
its  tone,  the  two  portions  may  be  united  and  returned  into 
the  abdomen.  Fig.  287  represents  a  distended  cascuin  and  lower 
portion  of  the  ascending  colon  which  was  removed  for  carcinomatous 
sti’icture  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Langton.  The  gut  was  tmited  above 
and  below  the  excised  portion  by  Senn’s  plates,  and  the  patient 
made  an  excellent  recoveiy.  For  the  removal  of  the  ca3cmn  the 
incision  shoidd  be  made  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  (p.  578). 

According  to  whether  small  intestine,  colon,  or  crecuin  is  ex¬ 
cised  the  operation  is  spoken  of  as  enterectomy,  colectomy,  and 
tjphlectomy. 

Inguinal  colotomy  is  the  operation  of  opening  the  sigmoid 
flexmo  of  the  colon  in  the  left  groin  {Litire's  operation).  It  has 
been  much  employed  of  late  in  place  of  lumbar  colotomy,  especially 
for  carcinoma  of  the  rectum  before  distension  of  the  colon  consequent 
on  the  stricture  has  occm'red.  Its  chief  advantages  over  the  lumbar 
operation  are;  1,  that  there  is  less  difficulty  in  finding  the  gut; 
2,  that  there  is  less  danger  of  peritonitis,  in  that,  as  the  peri'oneum 
has  to  be  opened,  all  proper  precautions  can  be  taken  ;  3,  that  the 
wound  is  more  superficial,  and  consequently  ther  e  is  loss  risk  of 
infiltration  of  the  tissues  and  septic  poisoning;  and  I,  that  the 
groin  is  a  more  convenient  situation  for  an  anus  than  the  loin.  An 
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oblique  iucision  (Fig.  284,  cl)  about  two  inches  long  is  made  one 
inch  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  at  right  angles  to  a  line 
ch-awu  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  iliac  spine,  one  inch  of  the  incision 
beuig  below  and  one  inch  above  the  line.  Divide  the  skin,  super¬ 
ficial  aud  deep  fascia,  muscles,  fascia  transversalis,  and  the 
peritoneum  on  a  dii-ector.  If  the  gut  does  not  present  in  the  wound 
carefully  search  for  it  with  the  fingers.  It  may  be  known  by  the 
longitudinal  bands  of  muscular  fibres,  by  the  appendices  epiploicce, 
and  by  its  mesentery  running  to  the  left,  whereas  that  of  the  small 

intestine  runs  to  the  right. 
Having  found  the  colon,  in¬ 
troduce  a  flat  sponge  into  the 
wound  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  blood,  and  stitch  the  paiietal 
peritoneum  to  the  -skin  with  four 
sutures.  Eemove  the  sponge 
and  draw  down  the  colon  until 
the  meso-colon  is  taut  so  as  to 
avoid  prolapse  of  the  bowel 
subsec^uent  to  the  operation. 
Draw  the  bowel  well  into  the 
woimcl,  pass  a  piece  of  glass  rod 
beneath  it  through  the  meso¬ 
colon  so  as  to  produce  a  good 
spur,  and  thus  ju’event  the 
fasces  going  down  the  distal  end 
of  the  intestine,  and  seccu’e  the 
gut  to  the  parietal  peritoneum 
by  sutures  passed  through  only 
the  peritoneal  and  muscular 
coats.  Apply  an  antiseptic 
dressing  with  a  piece  of  pro¬ 
tective  next  the  bowel  to 
prevent  its  adhering  to  the 
gauze,  and  at  the  end  of  tlu’ce 
to  five  days,  when  adhesions 
have  had  time  to  form,  cautiously  open  the  gut  by  cutting 
through  it  on  to  the  glass  rod.  Some  Sui’geons,  for  the  juu’pose 
of  forming  a  spur,  draw  the  gut  forward  by  a  ligature  jiassed 
through  the  mesentery.  Others,  with  the  same  aim  in  view, 
divide  the  colon  and  secure  both  open  ends  to  the  wound ;  whilst 
others  again  close  the  lower  end  by  moans  of  Lembert’s  sutures, 
and  drop  it  back  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  These  procedure.s,  in 
my  opinion,  add  to  the  risks  of  the  operation,  and  are,  I  think, 
unnecessary  if  the  bowel  is  drawn  well  into  the  wound  and  a  piece 
of  glass  rod  passed  through  the  mcso-colon  in  the  wa}’  above 


Fig.  287. — The  cmcum,  with  part  of 
lire  ascending  colon  and  the  end  of 
the  ileum  removed  for  cancer  of 
the  ascending  colon.  The  ctecum 
w.as  greatly  distended.  (St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital  Museum.) 
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described.  No  food  should  be  given  by  the  mouth  for  the  first 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  and  then  slop  diet  until  the  gut  is 
opened.  If  the  bowel  is  greatly  distended  at  the  time  of  operation 
and  threatening  to  bui'st,  it  may  be  opened  at  once ;  or  should 
vomiting  and  chstension  come  on  after  the  operation,  it  may  be 
opened  before  the  usual  four  or  five  days  have  elapsed.  Some 
Surgeons  give  opium  as  a  routine  practice,  others  withhold  it  unless 
there  is  pain  or  restlessness.  If  the  bowel 
does  not  act  spontaneously  after  the  gut  has 
been  opened  a  gentle  saline  purge  or  an 
enema  may  later  become  necessary.  The 
bowel  below  the  wound  may  also  reciuire 
washing  out  by  an  enema. 

Lxjmhab,  colotomy  is  the  opening  of  the 
colon  in  the  left  lumbar  region  [Call hen's 
operation),  or  in  the  right  (Amussai's  opera¬ 
tion).  The  former  should  be  chosen  when 
the  disease  is  in  the  rectum  or  lower  part  of 
the  sigmoid  flexure ;  the  latter  when  there 
any  doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  in  the 


Fig.  28S. — Diigraiii  of 
parts  divided  in.  left 
lumbar  colotomy. 

order  to  make 
the  quadratus  lum- 


is 

transverse  colon.  That  on  the  loft  side,  the 
common  operation,  need  only  be  described. 

Place  the  patient  on  his  right  side,  slightly 
incUning  towards  his  face,  with  pillows 
under  hi.s  abdomen,  or  beneath  his  loin, 
liis  left  side  prominent.  The  outer  border  of 
bomm,  the  guide  to  the  colon,  should  then  be  marked :  it  is  situated 
half  an  inch  posteiior  to  a  line  drawn  vertically  upwards  from  a 
point  midway  between  the  anteiior  superior  and  posterior  superior 
spuics  of  the  ihum.  Then  make  an  incision  about  four  inches  long 
between  the  last  rib  and  crest  of  the  ilium  from  the  erector 
spiiue  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards.  Divide  tho  .skin,  fascia, 
and  vanous  layers  of  muscles,  viz.,  the  latissimus  doiisi,  external 
obh(pie,  internal  obhque,  and  transversalis,  and  the  transversalis 
fascia  on  a  director  (Fig.  288),  and  the  quadi’atus  lumborum  will  now 
be  exposed  at  the  inner  jiart  of  the  wound,  and  may  be  known  by 
its  fibres  rmming  upwards  and  inwards.  When  the  colon  is  dis¬ 
tended  it  will  bulge  in  the  womid ;  when  contracted,  however,  it 
may  be  sought  in  the  wound  by  carefully  scratching  through  the 
fatty  tissue  covering  it  with  two  pairs  of  dissecting  forceps.  If 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  finding  it,  pass  per  rectum  a  small 
catheter,  if  practicable,  through  the  strictm-e,  and  inflate  tho  colon. 
Tho  colon  may  be  distinguished  from  the  peritoneum,  which  some¬ 
times  presents  in  the  wound,  bj'  its  situation  immediately  external 
to  the  quadratus  lumborum  and  below  the  kidney  ;  by  the  presence 
of  the  longitudinal  bands  of  muscular  fibres ;  by  the  thickness  of  its 
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coats  on  nipping  it  up  by  the  fingers ;  and,  at  times  by  in  this  way 
feeling  scybalous  masses  of  fieces  in  its  interior.  The  peritoneum, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  generally  be  known  by  the  absence  of  the 
above  characters,  and,  it  it  is  nipped  up,  by  the  intestine  being  felt 
to  slip  away  from  between  Ihe  fingers.  Ilaving  found  the  colon, 
secm-e  it  to  the  skin.  This  is  usually  done  by  passing  a  silk  sutmu 
by  means  of  a  curved  needle  on  a  handle,  fiist  tlmough  the  skin, 
then  through  the  bowel,  and  then  through  the  skin  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  wound,  and  repeating  the  procedm-e  at  the  other  end  of 
the  wound.  The  bowel  is  then  opened  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
the  loops  of  suture  by  which  it  is  transfixed  hooked  out  by  the 
finger  and  divided,  and  the  bowel  seciu'ed  to  the  integument  hy  the 
foiu’  sutru'cs  thus  formed.  A  better  and  more  convenient  way  of 
passing  the  sutiu-es,  wliich  should  then  be  of  wii'e,  is  by  Smith’s 
cleft-jialate  needle.  If  this  is  used  a  series  of  sutures  are  passed, 
first  through  the  skin,  and  then  thi'ough  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  and 
tied  before  the  bowel  is  opened.  Should  the  peritoneal  cavity  be 
opened  by  mistake,  it  must  be  carefully  closed  by  sutru’c  before 
the  incision  is  made  into  the  colon. 

Some  perform  liunbar  colotomy  in  two  stages,  like  gastrostomy  ; 
but  if  the  operation  is  carefully  done  in  the  way  described  above, 
such  is  hardly  necessary.  The  bowel  beyond  the  wound  may  sub¬ 
sequently  require  clearing  with  an  enema.  Indeed,  it  ha.s  been 
proposed  to  close  completely  this  part  of  the  bowel  by  operation  so 
as  to  prevent  fieces  passing  down  it. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  LIVER,  G<VLL-BLA1)DER,  STOMACH,  SPLEEN, 

AND  PANCREAS. 

Aspiration  of  the  liver  is  sometimes  performed  for  the  pm’- 
pose  of  diagnosis  in  the  case  of  a  suspected  hydatid  cyst  or  abscess 
in  the  liver,  or  for  the  removal  of  the  fluid  from  an  hydatid  cyst. 
Ilaving  thoroughly  cleansed  the  skin  with  an  antiseptic  and  placed 
the  patient,  if  nervous,  imder  an  amesthetic,  introduce  the  asspi- 
rating  needle  at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling,  taking 
care  to  avoid  the  colon  and  intestines.  When  operating  for  hydatids 
stojD  the  aspiration  if  blood  escapes,  if  the  patient  becomes  faint,  oi 
if  violent  cough  comes  on.  Otherwise  continue  the  aspiration  till 
the  cyst  is  emptied.  On  the  removal  of  the  needle  place  an  anti¬ 
septic  pad  over  the  wound.  The  operation  is  not  free  from  dangei, 
several  patients  having  died  suddenly  on  the  introduction  of  the 
needle,  apparently  in  some  cases  from  plugging  of  the  pulmomur 
vein  by  a  portion  of  an  hydatid  that  has  escaped  into  the  circidation 
through  a  wound  of  one  of  the  hepatic  veins;  and  general  infection 
of  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  hydatids  has  sometimes  happened. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  for  the  pui'pose  of  diagnosis,  to  make  an 
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exploratory  incision  and  to  evacuate  the  hydatid  or  abscess  in  the 
way  described  below. 

Incision  of  the  liver  may  be  requu-ed  for  evacuating  an 
hydatid  cyst,  or  abscess.  Make  an  incision  over  the  most  p’O- 
uiinent  part  of  the  swelling,  and  having  divided  the  abdominal 
parietes  and  stopped  all  bleeding,  open  the  peritoneal  cavity.  It 
the  liver  is  adherent  to  the  abdominal  walls  carefully  incise  it,  farst 
introducing  an  aspirating-needle  to  determine  the  situation  of  the 
C3’'st  or  abscess.  If  non-adherent  the  liver  may  be  stitched  to  the 
abdominal  wall,  or  the  prominent  part  weU  packed  round  with 
sponges  so  as  to  cut  off  the  general  peritoneal  cavity ;  an  aspu’atoi 
may  then  be  introduced  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  cyst  or 
abscess,  and  the  bver  substance  incised.  Or  the  opening  of  the 
cyst  or  abscess  may  be  delayed  till  the  liver  has  become  adherent 
to  the  parietes.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  if  the  cyst  or  abscess 
is  opened  at  once,  to  prevent  any  fluid  or  pus  escaping  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions  should  of 
coiu-se  be  observed.  In  the  case  of  an  liijdutid  cyst,  after  most  of  the 
fluid  contents  have  been  evacuated  by  the  aspirator  the  cyst  should 
be  opened,  the  daughter  cyst  removed,  and  the  lining  membrane 
sheUed  off  the  fibrous  capsule  {marsiq^iah'sed),  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  the  hver  sutured  to  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the  cavity 
ill  the  hver  drained.  If  the  cyst  has  suppurated  or  an  abscess  is 
being  dealt  with,  should  adhesion  not  have  occurred  suture  the 
0  Iges  of  the  wound  in  the  liver  to  the  abdominal  walls,  and  place  a 
drain  tube  in  the  wound  and  apply  antiseptic  dressmgs.  If  the 
abscess  has  already  ruptured  into  the  peiitoneum  that  cavity 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  with  hot  boric  acid  lotion  and 
drained. 

Tapping  the  abdomen  for  ascites  should  be  done  in  the  linea 
alba,  midway  between  the  umbflicus  and  the  pubes  (Fig.  284,  a). 
The  bladder  having  been  emptied,  a  small  incision  should  be  made 
thiough  the  skin,  and  the  trocar  and  cannula,  with  a  tube  attached 
to  convey  the  fluid  into  a  vessel,  should  be  thrust  into  the  abdomen. 
The  fluid  should  be  drawn  off  slowly,  and  a  many- tailed  bandage, 
previously  passed  rormd  the  body,  gradually  tightened  as  the  fluid 
flows,  m  order  to  keep  up  pressui'e  on  the  abdominal  vessels,  and  so 
prevent  syncope.  Or  the  fluid  may  be  drawn  off  with  a  Southey’s 
trocar  and  cannula.  When  this  is  msed  a  skin  incision  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  nor  is  the  many-tailed  bandage,  since  the  abdomen  takes 
many  hours  to  empty  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  cannula, 
and  there  is  thus  no  fear  of  syncope. 

Cholecystotomy  is  the  opening  and  draining  of  the  gall-bladder, 
consequent  upon  the  impaction  of  a  calculus  in  the  cystic  duct. 
Make  a  vertical  incision  in  the  linea  semilimaris,  beginning  just 
below  the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  or  over  the  tumoui'  when  the  gall- 
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bladder  is  distended  (Fig.  284,  f).  Having  divided  the  abdominal 
paiietes  and  stopped  all  bleeding,  open  the  peritoneum.  Search 
for  the  gall-bladder  with  the  finger  beneath  the  liver  if  it  does  not 
present  in  the  wound,  and  bring  it  to  the  suiface  if  practicable. 
Pack  the  wound  with  sponges  to  ju'event  any  fluid  escaping  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  introduce  an  aspirator-neetUe  into  the 
gall-bladder,  which,  as  the  fluid  escapes,  should  bo  well  drawn  into 
the  wound.  Enlarge  the  opening  in  the  gall-bla'lder  and  remove 
any  gall-stones  foimd  loose.  If  a  stone  is  found  impacted  in  the 
cystic  duct,  extract  it,  if  possible,  by  forceps,  by  gentle  manipula- 
lioir  with  the  fingers  in  the  abdomen,  by  careful  crushing  with 
padded  forceps,  by  breaking  it  with  a  needle  passed  thi’ough  the 
wall  of  the  duct,  or  by  chipping  off  fragments  as  it  lies  in  the  duct. 
Secure  the  edges  of  the  aperture  in  the  gall-bladder  to  the  abdominal 
wall  by  sutures,  with  its  peiitoneal  coat  well  in  contact  with  the 
parietal  peritoneum ;  leave  a  drain-tube  in  the  gall-bladder ;  and 
close  the  rest  of  the  abdominal  wound  in  the  way  already  described. 
The  biliary  fistula  thus  left  will  generally  close  in  a  few  weeks  if 
the  cystic  duct  has  been  cleared. 

Cholecystectomy,  or  extirpation  of  the  gall-bladder,  may  bo 
re([uircd:  1,  where  perforation  following  suppuration  and  idceration 
has  occurred,  and  the  coats  are  found  too  softened  to  admit  of 
sutm-e;  and  2,  where  cholecystotomy  is  indicated,  but  on  opening 
the  abdomen  the  gall-bladder  is  formd  so  contracted  that  its  fimdus 
cannot  bo  drawn  into  contact  with  the  abdominal  walls  without 
tearing  it.  Make  an  incision  similar  to  that  for  cholecystotomy, 
prolongmg  it  or  divichng  the  muscles  transversely  a  little  below  the 
ribs  if  more  room  is  required.  Having  well  packed  the  woimd 
with  sponges  to  prevent  blood  escaping  into  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity,  dissect  the  gall-bladder  from  the  Hver,  clampmg  or  tying 
any  bleeding  vessels,  divide  the  cystic  duct  between  two  ligatures, 
cleanse  the  woiuid,  remove  the  sponges,  and  imite  the  abdominal 
walls  in  the  usual  way. 

Oholecysto-enterostomy,  or  the  estabhshmeut  of  an  opening 
between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  intestine,  may  occasionally  be 
requii'ed  for  immovable  obstruction  of  the  common  bile-duct,  as 
from  cancer  about  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  duodenum,  &c.  involv- 
ino-  the  duct.  Having  opened  the  abdomen  as  in  other  operations 
oif  the  gall-bladder,  draw  the  gall-bladder  and  duodenum  into  the 
wound,  and  having  made  an  incision  into  each,  unite  them  by 
suture,  or  better,  by  Murphy’s  button.  '^Vhen  the  latter  method  is 
employed  a  running  thread  is  first  passed,  ns  shown  in  big.  28S), 
through  all  the  coats  of  the  duodenum,  and  then  another  thread  in 
like  manner  through  all  the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder.  An  incision 
is  next  made  into  the  duodenum  within  the  rimning  thread  (sec 
Fig.  289)  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  button 
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to  be  used,  the  button  slipped  in,  and  the  thread  tightly  tied  round 
the  central  cylinder  (see  p.  3B6).  A  similar  incision  is  made  in 
the  gall-bladder,  its  contents  evacuated,  the  other  half  of  the 


F[Q.  ‘i89. — Method  of  ioserting  the  silk  ligature  to  form  the  running  thread 
for  fixing  Murphy’s  button  in  tlie  lateral  wall  of  the  intestine.  The  in¬ 
cision  for  the  button  is  seen  within  the  loop  of  the  thread.  (After  Murphy.) 


Fig.  290.  — Male  and  female  half  of  Murphy’s  button,  fixed  in  situ  and  ready 
for  pressing  together.  (After  Murphy. ) 

button  inserted  and  secured  by  the  running  thread  in  a  similar 
way.  The  two  halves  of  the  button,  held  by  the  fingers  in  the 
way  shown  in  Fig.  290,  are  now  pressed  together,  thus  fixing 
the  serous  surfaces  in  contact,  The  spring  in  the  buttoji 
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produces  pressure-atrophy  of  the  tissues  embraced  by  it,  leaving 
an  opening  as  large  as  the  button,  which,  thus  freed,  is  passed  per 
anum. 

Pylorectomy,  or  removing  the  pylorus  for  carcinoma,  was  for¬ 
merly  done  by  uniting  the  severed  duodenum  to  the  stomach  by 
sutures.  Now  the  cut  ends  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  are 
usually  sewn  up  by  a  continuous  Lembert  sutirre,  and  the  stomach 
imited  to  the  duodenum  or  the  jejuninn  by  Senn’s  plates 
(Fig.  292),  Murphj'’s  button,  or  some  other  method  of  lateral 
approximation. 

Gastro-enterostomy,  or  forming  a  fistula  between  the  stomach 
and  small  intestine  to  allow  fluids  to  pass  out  of  the  stomach,  is 
employed  (a)  where  the  disease  of  the  pylorus  is  too  extensive  for 


Fio.  291. — Dilatation  of  the  stomach  from  carcinomatous  stricture  of  the 
pylorus.  The  stomach  held  ten  pints.  tSt.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
Museum,  No.  1923  a.) 

removal  j  (b)  after'  excision  of  the  pylorus  to  save  the  time 
requii-ed  to  sew  the  stomach  to  the  duodenum,  and  (c)  in  fibrous 
strictui-e  of  the  pylorus  leading  to  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  It 
may  be  done  by  placing  one  of  Senn’s  plates  in  the  stomach  and 
the  other  in  the  termination  of  the  duodenum  or  commenceinent 
of  the  jejunum,  in  the  way  shewn  in  Fig.  292.  A  reactioii, 
however,  seems  setting  in  against  the  use  of  Senn’s  plates,  since  it 
is  thought  by  some  that  they  favom-  regurgitation  of  the  contents  of 
the  intestine  into  the  stomach,  and  that  after  their  use  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  apertru-e  between  the  viscera  to  contract.  Hy 
Postnikow  the  jejunum  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  stomach  hr 
a  row  of  sutures  passing  only  through  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats ;  then  in  front  of  the  line  of  sutures  oval  portions  of  the  serous 
coat  of  eachviscus  are  removed;  the  exposed  muscular  coat  and 
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underlying  mucosa  of  each  viscus  are  next  pinched  up  and  tightly 
ligatured  so  as  to  cause  them  to  slough,  and  the  raw  edges  of 
the  serous  coats  united  each  to  each  by  nonpenetrating  sutures. 
Another  row  of  stitches  are  finally  inserted  in  front. 

Duodenostomy  and  jEJUNOSTOifY,  01’  the  operations  for  form¬ 
ing  an  artificial  opening  into  these  portions  of  the  small  intestine 
respectively,  are  so  rarely  requu’ed  that  they  are  not  here  described. 
Neither  is  the  operation  of  opening  the  stomach,  securing  it  to  the 
abdominal  walls,  and  then  scraping  away  with  a  curette  portions  of 
the  carcinoma  blocking  the  pylorus.  Indeed,  gastro-enterostomy 
by  the  imjiroved  methods  has  practically  replaced  these  operations. 
The  necessity  for  the  large  number  of  Lembert’s  sutures  formerly 
employed  in  gastro-enterostomy  is  now  done  away  with,  and  the 


Fig.  ’292.  —  Part  of  the  stomach  ami  jejumiin  from  a  case  of  gastro-enterostomy 
for  malignant  growth  at  the  pylorus,  a.  Stomach.  li.  Jejunum.  The 
bone  plates  are  still  in  situ.  The  plate  in  the  jejimnm  is  seen.  (it. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  Museum.) 

operation  can  consequently  be  performed  in  a  very  much  shorter 
time,  and  hence  with  much  less  shock.  Manj’-  successful  cases 
have  been  recorded. 

Dilatation  or  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  ends  op  the 

STOMACH  FOR  SIMPLE  FIBROUS  STRICTURE  {Loreto's  operation)  con¬ 
sists  in  opening  the  stomach  and  then  dilating  the  cardiac  or  pyloric 
end,  as  the  case  may  be,' with  the  finger.  The  woimd  in  the  stomach 
is  then  closed  by  Lembert’s  suture,  and  the  abdominal  parietes 
united,  as  after  ovariotomy.  The  strictest  antiseptic  precautions 
must  of  course  be  taken.  In  the  successful  operations  there  has 
ueen  no  return  of  the  stricture  at  present. 

Pyloroplasty,  which  has  been  successfully  employed  for  non- 
malignant  stricture,  consists  in  dividing  the  pylorus  longitudinally. 
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widelj'  retracting  the  margins  of  the  wound,  and  then  uniting  them 
by  sutiu'e  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  incision  transverse. 

Splenectojiy,  or  extirpation  of  the  spleen,  may  be  required  for  i. 
ruptui’e  of  the  viscus,  and  for  some  cases  of  hjqiertrophy.  An 
incision  is  made  either  in  the  linea  alba,  the  linea  semilunaris,  or,  ^ 

still  fm-ther  to  the  left,  and  the  spleen  having  been  thoroughly  H 

exposed,  adhesions  carefully  broken  down,  and  the  organ,  if  en-  & 

larged,  di’awn  out  of  the  wound,  the  pedicle  is  transfixed  in  several  3 

places,  and  the  ligatm-es  interlocked  and  tied.  The  pedicle  is  next  M 

severed  well  to  the  splenic  side  of  the  Hgatm-es,  the  organ  removed,  » 

the  peritoneum  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  abdomiiia  wound  « 

united  and  drained.  Great  care  should  bo  taken  not  to  tear  the  ij 

splenic  substance,  an  accident  attended  with  fearful  haemorrhage.  .  J 

Drainage  or  pancreatic  ca^sts  due  to  obstruction-  of  the  duct  t  fl 

or  to  injury  may  be  required.  These  cysts  give  rise  to  a  tumour  in  |  i 

the  epigastrium,  which  is  often  attended  with  severe  neuralgic  i  • 

pain,  and  from  which  may  be  obtained  on  aspfration  an  alkaline  1  .1 

huid'  having  the  properties  of  tui-ning  starch  into  sugar  and  of  1  ‘ 

enudsifyiug  fats.  Eat  may  be  present  in  the  fteces  and  sugar  in  i 

the  urine.  The  abdomen  should  be  opened  and  the  cyst  stitched  to  ■ 

the  abdominal  wall  and  drained.  Lloyd  believes  that  many  of  , 

these  so-called  cysts  are  due  to  h0euiorrhage  into  the  lesser  sac  of 
the  peritoneum,  the  result  of  injury,  whilst  Swain  attributes  them 
to  rupture  of  a  retention -cyst  of  the  pancreas  into  the  lesser  sac.  | 

HERNIA.  ,  \ 

The  term  Hernia,  though  often  used  in  con j  miction  with  other 
terms  to  signify  the  protrusion  of  any  viscus  fr-om  its  containing 
cavity,  as  °  Hirm'a  ctrtbri”  or  '‘Henna  testis”  when  employed  i  - 

alone  is  applied  only  to  such  a  protrusion  from  the  abdomen  or  k 

pelvis,  and  is  equivalent  in  this  sense  to  the  teim  Euptiire,  the  name  ^ 

by  wldch  the  affection  is  popularly  known.  i 

'  Description  op  hernia  in  general.— A  hernia  may  occur  at  ^ 

almost  any  situation,  but  is  most  common  at  the  ingmnal  and  ^ 

femoral  rings,  spots  at  which  the  abdominal  parietes  are  naturally 
weaker  than  elsewhere.  It  generally  consists  of  intestine,  or  of 
omentmn,  or  of  both ;  but  almost  every  one  of  the  abdominal  or 
pelvic  viscera  have  at  tmies  fonned  the  piotiusion. 

The- CAUSES  op  hernia  are  predisposing  and  exciting.  The  pn- 
disposhuj  maybe  divided  into:  1.  Ilerecbtary  and  congenital  mal¬ 
formations,  such  as  an  elongated  condition  of  the  mesentery,  a 
patency  of  the  frmicidar  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginabs  or  canal  of 
Nuck,  and  congenital  defects  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  2. 
Acquii'ed  elongation  or  downward  displacement  of  the  attochment 
of  the  mesenterjn  3.  A  relaxed  condition  of  the  abdommal  1 
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muscles,  such  as  is  iuduced  by  pregnancy,  and  by  rapid  emaciation 
in  persons  previously  stout.  4.  Tbe  rapid  formation  of  fat  in  tbe 
omentum  or  mesenteiy.  5.  Any  injury  or  operation  tbat  bas 
weakened  tbe  abdominal  walls.  6.  Occupations  mvolving  severe 
muscular  exertion ;  and  7.  Tbe  male  sex,  inasmuch  as  men  are  more 
subject  to  tbe  exciting  causes.  The  exciting  causes  are  such  as  pro¬ 
duce  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  tbe  abdominal  cavity  by  tbe  con¬ 
traction  of  tbe  muscles  forming  its  walls  and  tbe  consequent 
compression  of  tbe  contained  viscera.  They  may  be  divided  into 
those  that  act  suddenly,  and  those  that  act  slowly.  Amongst  tbe 
former  may  be  mentioned  sudden  and  violent  exertions,  straining 
at  stool,  lifting  heavy  weights,  &c.  Amongst  tbe  latter,  continual 
straining,  as  from  strictru’e  of  tbe  urethra,  enlarged  prostate, 
phimosis,  or, a  narrow  meatus,  constant  coughing  occasioned  by 
cbi’onic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  &c. 

Anatomy  of  hernia. — As  tbe  viscus  is  protruded  through  tbe 
abdominal  or  pelvic  parietes,  whether  at  one  of  the  so-called  rings 
or  elsewhere,  it  generally  forces  that  portion  of  tbe  parietal  peri¬ 
toneum,  which  lies  over  tbe  apertiu-e,  before  it  in  tbe  form  of  a 
pouch.  When  it  escapes  at  tbe  internal  inguinal  ring,  however, 
instead  of  thus  protruding  tbe  peritonemn  in  front  of  it,  it  may 
pass  into  tbe  tubular  prolongation  of  peiitoneum  which  naturally 
descends  in  front  of  tbe  testicle  in  tbe  foetus,  and  which  from  some 
cause  bas  remained  unobbterated.  Tbe  pouch  of  peiitoneum-  in 
which  tbe  proti-uded  viscus  is  thus  enclosed  is  called  the  sac.  In 
tbe  foimer  case  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  acquired,  in  tbe  latter  as  a 
congenital  sac.  In  some  forms  of  ciecal  bemia  the  sac  may  be 
incomplete,  i.e.,  tbe  liscus  may  be  only  covered  by  peritoneum  in 
front,  and  in  contact  with  tbe  tissues  behind ;  and  in  diaphragmatic 
hernia,  and  in  hernia  following  a  wound  of  tbe  abdominal  walls 
where  there  is  no  parietal  peritoneum  covering  tbe  apertiu’e,  there 
will  be  no  sac.  Tbe  protruded  viscus  enclosed  in  its  peritoneal  sac 
foi-ms  a  swebing  suiTounded  by  tbe  tissues  of  tbe  part  into  which  it 
bas  escaped.  Tbe  tissues  superficial  to  it,  i.e.,  between  tbe  sac  and 
tbe  skin,  form  what  are  called  its  coverings.  We  have  to  consider, 
therefore,  1,  tbe  sac,  2,  its  contents,  and  3,  its  covermgs. 

1.  Tbe  sac  is  said  to  consist  of  a  body,  neck  and  mouth,  terms 
which  sufficiently  explain  themselves.  It  is  at  first  thin  and  mem¬ 
braneous,  resembling  tbe  peritoneum;  but  in  old  berniai  may 
become  thickened  and  indurated,  or  else,  as  for  example  in  um- 
bfiical  hernia,  attenuated  or  in  places  absorbed.  It  is  usually 
globular  or  pyrifoim,  but  may  take  almost  any  shape.  Thus  it  may 
be  fusiform,  hour-glass-like,  or  divided  by  adhesions  into  two  parts, 
tbe  lower  part,  perhaps,  containing  fluid  and  forming  what  is  known 
as  a  hydrocele  of  tbe  sac.  Tbe  neck  is  at  fii-st  generally  slightly 
puckered,  but  as  tbe  result  of  inflammatory  consolidation  becomes 
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in  old  hernife  smooth,  thickened,  and  often  indurated.  The  mouth 
may  be  wide  and  expanded,  or,  in  the  case  of  congenital  hernitO,  in 
which  the  neck  is  frequently  elongated,  narrow  and  contracted. 

2.  The  contents  of  the  sac  may  be  intestine  alone  (enterocele) ;  or 
omentum  alone  (^epipJocele'j ;  or  both,  the  omentum  then  genoially 
descending  m  front  of  the  intestine  {enter o-cpiplocele),  or  more  rarely 
the  intestine  in  front  of  the  omentum  {epiplo-enterocele).  In  ex¬ 
ceptional  uistances  the  bladder,  the  ovaries,  and  other  of  the 
abdominal  or  pelvic  viscera,  have  been  met  with  in  the  sac.  The 
small  intestine,  and  especially  a  portion  of  the  lower  three  feet  of 
the  deum,  most  frequently  descends.  When  the  large  mtestme 
descends  it  is  generally  the  csecum ;  but  any  portion  of  the  small  oi 
lai-o-e  may  do  so.  There  may  be  but  a  small  knuckle  of  intestine  m 
the*^sac,  or  a  part  only  of  its  calibre  ;  but  when  once  a  portion  has 


escaped  there  is  generally  a  tendency 
for  more  to  follow,  and  in  old  herniiB 
to  the  extent  of  several  inches  or  even 
feet.  The  protruded  intestine  and  me¬ 
sentery  in  long-standing  cases  become 
hypervascular  and  thickened,  and  the 
omentum  hypertrophied  and  matted 
together.  A  small  quantity  of  serous 
fluid  is  also  generally  found  in  the  sac, 
and  in  rare  instances  loose  or  attached 
fibrinous  bodies  somewhat  similar  to 
those  met  with  m  bui-sie.  Where  the 
neck  of  the  sac  has  become  obliterated 
by  the  long  wearing  of  a  truss,  the  sac 


Fid.  293. — Spioa  bandage  lor  ]2as  been  found  filled  entirely  with 
the  groin.  (Bryant’s  Surgery.)  gerous  fluid,  thus  foiining  a  cyst. 


3.  The  coverings  of  the  sac  necessarily 


vary  according  to  the  situation  of  the  hernia.  1  hey  will  be  enume¬ 
rated  under  each  special  fonn,  and  little  more  need  be  said  about 
them  here  fuidher  than  that  they  often  become  thickened,  blended 
together,  thinned,  or  absorbed,  so  that  in  actual  practice  they  can 
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commonly  at  one  of  the  abdominal  rings ;  the  protrusion  becomes 
more  prominent  when  the  patient  stands  up,  sti'ains,  or  coughs,  but 
it  completely  disajiiiears  on  his  lying  down.  If  neglected  it 
gradually  increases  in  size,  forming  a  prominent  non-translucent 
swelling,  in  which  a  distinct  impulse  is  felt  on  coughing.  If  the 
hernia  contams  intestine  {enter ocele),  it  will  be  tense  and  elastic, 
and  resonant  on  percussion  ;  whilst  a  peculiar  gurgling  is 
heard  from  the  displacement  of  gas  and  fluid  on  retmning  it  into 
the  abdomen.  If  on  the  contrary  it  contains  omentum  {eprplocele), 
it  will  be  dull  to  percussion,  doughy  and  inelastic,  or  hard  and 


Fig.  294. — Inguinal  truss. 


Fig.  295. — Femoral  truss. 


resisting,  and  lobulated,  whilst  the 
characteristic  ginghng  is  not  heard 
on  returning  it  into  the  abdomen. 

The  diafpiosi's  will  be  given  under 
the  head  of  Special  Hernice,  as  it  is 
from  other  diseases  of  each  special 
region  that  a  diagnosis  has  to  be 
made. 

The  treatment  may  be  palliative 
or  radical.  The  palliative  treat¬ 
ment  consists  in  reducing  the  hernia  and  applying  some  form  of 
truss.  A  pad  and  spica  bandage  should  bo  applied  (Pig.  2913),  till 
a  truss  can  be  procured.  The  foim  of  truss  will  vary  accordin'^  to 
the  position,  size,  &c. ,  of  the  heniia.  Pig.  294  is  an  ingumal  truss  of 
the  ordiiiaiy  shape,  and  may  be  distingui.shed  from  a  femoral 
(lig.  295),  by  the  pad  of  the  latter  being  placed  more  vertically. 
Pig.  296  is  an  umbilical  truss.  In  measuring  for  a  truss  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  should  be  taken  and  sent  to  the  maker:— 1.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  round  the  pelvis  midway  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and 
the  great  trochanter  2.  The  kind  of  hernia.  3.  The  side  on  which 

Q  Q  2 


Fig.  29G. — Umbilical  truss. 
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it  is  situated.  4.  The  size  of  the  ring.  5.  The  age  and  sex  of  the 
patient.  6.  The  strength  of  the  spring  required.  The  truss  should 
he  worn  constantly,  and  never  on  any  excuse  ho  left  off.  A 
lighter  truss  may  he  provided  for  the  night,  and  one  covered  with 
india-iiihher  or  made  of  vulcanite  for  the  hath.  The  radical 
treatment  consists  in  reducing  the  hernia,  and  in  some  way 
ohliterating  the  sac  and  closing  the  canal  and  ring.  In  young 
childien  the  removal  of  the  cause,  as  phimosis,  &c.,  and  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  a  truss  may  do  tliis,  hut  in  older  childi-en,  and  in  adults,  the 
ring  is  usually  too  largo  and  otherwise  altered  for  the  hernia  to  he 
thus  cured,  and  some  fiuther  procedm-e,  if  thought  advisable,  must 
he  undertaken. 

Radical  Cure  of  Hernia.— Thu  methods  that  have  been  practised 
for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  are  very  numerous.  Some  of  them,  as 
Wood’s,  Spanton’s,  Warren’s  and  Heaton’s  are  practically  obsolete 
and  will  be  here  no  longer  doscrihod.  The  more  modern  methods 

are  all  founded  to  a  greater  or  less  ex¬ 
tent  on  Banks’  operation,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  cutting  away  the  sac  after  liga¬ 
ture  of  its  neck  and  sewing  uj)  the 
ring.  This  simple  procedure  though 
often  sufficient  to  ensure  a  radical 
cure,  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  retmm 
of  the  hernia ;  hence  more  elaborate 
operations  have  been  introduced.  Most 
of  them  are  only  applicable  to  ingui¬ 
nal  hemia.  Sufficient  time  has  hardly 
elapsed  to  enable  one  to  say  which  of 
the  methods  are  the  most  efficient,  or 
to  what  special  form  of  inguinal  hernia 
the  one  or  the  other  method  may  be  best 
adapted.  The  methods  I  have  employed  myself  of  late  are  a  modi¬ 
fied  Banks’  operation  for  simple  cases,  and  a  modified  Bassini’s  for 
cases  in  which  the  external  ring  is  very  large  and  the  canal  more 
or  less  obliterated. 

(1)  Macewen's  Method. — Macewen  dissects  up  the  sac  and  frees  it 
as  far  as  the  internal  abdominal  ring  by  introducing  his  finger 
along  the  inguinal  canal.  The  internal  ring  having  been  reached, 
the  peritoneum  is  separated  for  about  half  an  inch  from  the  whole 
of  the  abdominal  aspect  of  the  cucumference  of  the  ring.  The 
external  oblique  is  not  divided.  A  stitch  is  firmly  seemed 
to  the  distal  extremity  of  the  sac  and  a  needle  carrjdng  the  silk  is 
passed  in  a  proximal  dii'ection  several  times  through  both  layers  of 
the  sac,  so  that  when  pulled  upon  the  sac  becomes  folded  upon 
itself  like  a  cm-tain  (Fig.  297).  The_  needle  is  then  brought  out 
through  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  just  above  the  internal  ring, 


Fig.  297. — Method  of  folding 
up  the  sac  in  Macewen’s 
method  of  radical  cure  of 
hernia,  s.  Sac.  R.  Inter¬ 
nal  abdominal  ring.  r.  r. 
Parietal  peritoneum. 
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and  the  folded  sac  having  been  pushed  through  the  ring  m  the 
transversalis  fascia  is  secui-ed  there  by  the  silk  sutui’e.  The 
external  abdominal  ring  is  then  laced  up  and  the  skm-mcision 

closed  in  the  usual  way.  4.1,0 

(2)  Stanmore  Bishops  ilfef/ioii— Stanmore  Bishop  dissects  up  ttie 
sac  and  fi-ees  it  from  the  sunuunding  structures  as  far  as  tlie 
internal  abdominal  ring.  The  parietal  peritoneum  is  then  separated 
for  about  half  an  inch  from  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  aspect  ot 
the  cu-cumference  of  the  ring.  A  stout  piece  of  aseptic  silk  armed 
at  either  end  with  a  large  ciuwed  Hagedorn’s  needle  is  taken,  and 
commencing  at  the  distal  extremity  of  the  sac,  one  needle  is  made 


Fig.  299, 


Figs.  298,  299,  300. — Method  of  treating  the  sac  in  Bishop's  Method  of 
Radical  Cure  of  Hernia,  s.  Sac.  it.  Internal  abdominal  ring.  v  i’. 
Parietal  peritoneum.  In  Fig.  298  the  sac  is  hemmed  round  with  a  silk  liga¬ 
ture.  In  Fig.  299  the  sac  is  puckered  up  on  outer  side  of  ring.  In  Fig.,  300 
the  puckered  sac  i.s  invaginated,  and  forms  a  button-like  projection  on 
abdominal  aspect  of  ring.  The  silk  ligature  in  all  three  figures  has  a  needle 
at  each  end. 


to  pass  in  a  proximal  direction  along  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  of 
the  sac,  after  the  fashion  of  hemming,  as  far  as  the  internal  ring, 
and  the  other  needle  utilized  in  a  like  manner  on  the  inner  side 
(Fig.  298).  Both  needles  are  then  brought  out  through  the 
abdominal  wall  on  the  outer  and  inner  sides  of  the  ring  respectively. 
In  this  way  the  sac  is  completely  hemmed  round  with  a  thread  of 
silk,  and  when  traetion  is  made  on  the  ends  of  the  silk  the  sac  is 
puckered  up  in  a  mass  (Fig.  299).  Having  done  this,  the  sac  is 
invaginated  with  the  tip  of  the  index  finger  and  pushed  through 
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the  internal  ring  while  traction  is  still  being  made.  The  silk  is 
then  tied,  the  internal  ring  thereby  being  closed  and  the  puckered 
invaginated  sac  forming  a  button-like  projection  on  the  abdominal 
aspect  of  the  ring  (Fig.  300). 

(3)  Barker's  Method. — Barker  dissects  out  only  the  neck  of  the  sac, 
ligatui’es  it  and  cuts  it  through  half  an  inch  below  the  ligature. 
The  scrotal  portion  of  the  sac  is  loft  in  situ.  The  neck  of  the  sac  is 
fixed  to  the  abdominal  wall  by  the  same  ligature  that  closes  the  in- 
ternal  riug.  The  externul  abdominal  ring  is  next  laced  up  as  usual. 

(4)  Balt's  Method.— BaW,  of  Dublin,  after  dissecting  out  the  sac, 
recommends  torsion  or  twisting  before  ligaturing  the  neck  and 
cutting  off  the  body  of  the  sac. 

(5)  Halsted's  Method. — Halsted,  of  Baltimore,  makes  an  incision 
jiarallel  to  Poiipart’s  ligament  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium  to  the  pubic  siiine.  Ho  divides  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  the  whole  length  of  the  skin  incision.  The  sac 
is  then  dissected  up  and  sutured  by  quilted  sutui'es  at  as  high  a  level 
as  possible  and  then  the  lower  portion  is  cut  away.  The  spermatic 
cord  is  now  transplanted  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  wound  in  the 
external  oblique  and  the  rent  in  the  aponeurosis  sutured  in  its 
ontii'o  extent  beneath  the  cord.  In  tliis  way  the  cord  takes  a  sub¬ 
cutaneous  coui'se  and  a  new  inguinal  canal  has  been  fashioned  which 
passes  outwards  and  upwards  from  the  internal  abdominal  ring. 

(6)  McBurney's  ilfef/iod.— McBiirney,  of  New  York,  treats  the 
wound  by  open  incision  after  dissecting  out  and  ligatmlng  the  sac. 
He  endeavoui-s  to  keep  the  woimd  an  open  one  by  turning  in  the 
integument  and  suturing  it  to  the  deep  fascia.  He  then  packs^  it 
with  iodoform  gauze  and  allows  the  wound  to  granulate,  ihe 
wound  takes  from  three  to  six  weeks  to  heal,  but  the  firm  scar  left 
completely  obliterates  the  inguinal  canal. 

(7)  Bassini's  Method  {slightly  wod?;^ed).— An  incision  is  madejrom 
the  internal  to  the  external  ring  parallel  to  and  about  |-mch 
above  Boiipart’s  ligament.  The  external  ring  having  been  defined 
the  aponeiu'osis  of  the  external  oblique  is  divided  from  the  apex  of 
the  ring  the  whole  length  of  the  skin-incision.  The  sac  is  next 
defined,  cleared  with  the  finger  as  high  as  the  internal  ring,  the 
neck  ligatui-ed  and  the  body  cut  away.  The  cord  is  now  lifted  out 
of  the  inguinal  canal  and  held  aside  by  a  .silk  ligature  passed  lightly 
beneath  it  (Fig.  301 ,  b).  The  internal  oblique,  with  the  transversalis 
and  transversalis  fascia,  is  next  separated  from  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique  and  from  the  peritoneum,  and  sewn  by  lour 
or  five  silk  sutures  to  the  deep  iutcrnal  surface  of  Poupart  s  ligament, 
wliicli  should  have  been  previously  defined.  In  Fig.  301  two  of  the 
sutiu'CH  (d,  e)  are  seen  in  situ.  'When  all  the  sutures  have  been 
passed  they  arc  tied  beneath  the  cord  and  thus  pull  the  conjoined 
tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  with  the  transvei- 
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aniis  fascia  firmly  downwards  and  outwards,  and  thus  foim  a  firm 
posterior  wall  to  the  inguinal  canal.  The  aponeurosis  is  now  united 
by  a  continuous  suture  (Fig.  301,  h),  and  the  skin-wound  closed. 

(8)  Radical  Cure  of  Femoral  Hernia.— Make  an  incision  over  the 
hernia  from  a  little  above  Poupart’s  ligament  vertically  downwards 
about  2^  inches.  Having  freed  the  sac,  opened  it,  and  retm-ned 
its  contents,  clear  the  neck  with  the  finger  passed  up  the  femoral 
canal.  Ligature  the  neck  ;  cut  away  the  body  of  the  sac,  and  with 


Fiq.  301. — Method  of  apiilying  the  sutures  in  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  by 
the  modified  IJassini  Method,  a.  Aponeurosis  of  external  oblique  turned 
down.  D.  Silk  ligature  holding  spermatic  cord  F  aside,  o.  Director  retract¬ 
ing  the  upper  margin  of  the  divided  aponeurosis  of  the  external  obliciue. 
I)  and  E.  Two  of  the  deep  sutures  passed  through  the  deep  internal  surface 
of  Poupart’s  ligament  and  conjoined  tendon.  0.  The  conjoined  tendon  of 
the  interna!  oblique  and  transversalis  and  transversalis  fascia,  n.  Con¬ 
tinuous  suture  for  sewing  up  the  divided  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique.  I  I.  The  skin  in  which  some  of  the  spots  are  indicated  at  which 
the  skin  sutures  should  be  passed. 

the  aid  of  Macewen’s  needles  carry  the  two  ends  of  the  ligatui’e 
which  has  been  tied  round  the  neck  up  the  femoral  canal  anterior 
to  the  peritoneum  and  make  them  emerge  through  the  abdominal 
wall  just  above  the  roimd  ligament  or  spermatic  cord  about  a 
I  of  an  inch  apart.  On  tying  the  two  ends  of  the  ligatime  the  sac 
wdl  he  tb  awn  well  behind  the  abdominal  parietes.  Whilst  passing 
the  hgatures  protect  the  femoral  vein  with  the  finger,  and  draw  up 
the  skin  incision  that  the  needles  may  emerge  in  the  womid.  On 
letting  go  the  skin  the  knot  of  the  ligature  will  he  covered  by  it. 
Next  sew  Iley’s  ligament  to  Cooper’s  ligament  (a  band  of  strong 
ligamentous  fibres  running  along  the  pectineal  ridge  of  the  pubes) 
by  one  or  two  silk  sutures,  thus  closing  the  femoral  canal. 
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(9)  The  radical  cure  of  umbilical  hernia  may  be  done  bj' removing 
tbe  sac,  refresbing  the  edges  of  the  ring  and  bringing  the  woimd 


Fig.  302. — Greig  Smiths  method  of  performing  the  radical  cure  of  umbilical 
hernia.  A.  Transverse  section  through  hernia  and  parietes  showing  sac, 
contents,  ring,  and  lines  of  incision.  i  n.  Intestine,  o  m.  Omentum, 
s  K.  Skin.  F.  Fascia,  thickened  at  margin  of  ring.  m.  Eectus  muscle. 
i>.  Peritoneum.  1.  Incision  through  skin  of  sac,  which  is  continued  along 
the  subperitoneal  tissue  to  margin  of  I'ing.  2.  Same  on  opposite  side. 
Between  1  and  2  skin  and  sac  are  removed  on  free  surface,  and  sac  on  deep 
aspect.  3  and  4.  Incisions  carried  deeply  through  thickened  fascia  round 
umbilical  ring  to  expose  recti.  B.  Gut  returned,  omentum  removed,  super¬ 
fluous  skin  and  sac  removed,  sutures  placed,  incisions  in  fascia  opened  up 
and  recti  exposed.  Ecferences  same  as  in  A.  0.  Sutures  tied,  skin  sutuie 
to  one  side  of  parietal  line  of  junction.  D.  Bird’s-eye  view  showing  double 
set  of  sutures  around  umbilical  ring  and  cutaneous  wound.  (From  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Greig  Smith. ) 


together  with  the  peritoneal  siu'faces  in  contact ;  or  if  the  ring  is 
very  large  and  its  margins  are  dense,  then  a  large  flange  stitch  maj 
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be  used  (Fig.  302),  as  practised  by  Greig  Smith.  The  cicatricial 
tissue  is  divided  aU  round  the  ring  at  its  free  margin  down  to 
the  rectus  muscle  and  the  sutures  passed  fii’st  through  the  upper 
tibrous  edge,  then  through  the  rectus,  then  thi’ough  the  lower 
fibrous  edge  on  one  side  of  the  w ound,  and  then  in  the  reverse  order 
through  the  tissues  on  the  other  side. 

2.  An  iRREDirciBLE  HERNIA  is  one  that  cannot  be  returned  into 

the  abdomen. 

The  causes  of  the  rrreducibility,  which  are  many,  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  classified  according  as  the  impediment  to  the  retui’ii  of 
the  contents  of  the  sac  exists; — 1.  Outside  the  sac,  from  inflam¬ 
matory  thickening  and  contraction  of  the  tissues  forming  the  ring 
or  other  apertme  through  which  the  hernia  has  escaped.  2.  In  the 
sac  walls,  from  inflammatory  thickening  and  contraction,  and  from 
elongation  of  the  neck  of  the  sac.  3.  Inside  the  sac,  from  (a),  the 
great  bulk  of  the  intestine  or  omentum  due  to  increased  growth 
subsequent  to  their  descent ;  (6),  constriction  of  the  omentum  at  the 
situation  of  the  ring  and  expansion  of  the  lower  part ;  (c),  adhesion 
of  the  intestine  or  omentum  to  the  sac,  or  to  one  another ;  (fZ),  bands 
of  adhesions  stretching  across  the  sac  and  so  confining  a  loop  of 
intestine  or  knuckle  of  omentum  ;  (e),  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the 
sac  ;  (/),  a  portion  of  intestine  (as  the  caecum)  having  descended  mi- 
covered  with  peiitoneum  on  one  aspect,  the  uncovered  portion  form¬ 
ing  adhesions  with  the  tissues  aroimd  it  where  the  sac  is  absent. 

The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  the  reducible  form,  save 
that  the  hernia  cannot  be  completely  reduced.  Thus,  there  is 
impulse  on  coughing,  non-translucency,  and  when  it  contains  intes¬ 
tine,  gm’gling  on  handling,  and  resonance  on  percussion.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,,  often  attended  with  dragging  or  colicky  pains  and  dyspeptic 
sjunptoms.  When  its  contents  are  both  intestine  and  omentum,  the 
intestine  can  sometimes  be  returned.  A  consideration  of  the  above 
signs  should  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  a  hydrocele  extending  high 
up  the  cord  with  wliich  it  is  perhaps  most  likely  to  be  confoimded. 
An  irreducible  hemia  often  attains  a  large  size,  and  is  not  only  on 
this  account  a  constant  som-ce  of  annoyance  to  the  patient,  but  is 
also  one  of  danger  as  there  is  alwaj^s  a  risk  of  its  becoming 
obstructed,  strangulated,  or  inflamed,  or  ruptui’ed  by  accidental 
blows,  &c.  The  treatment  may  be  dii'ected  to  one  of  two  ends : 
1,  to  protect  the  hemia  from  injury  and  prevent  it  from  getting 
bigger  by  the  descent  of  more  intestine  or  omentum;  and  2,  if' 
possible,  to  render  it  reducible,  or  better,  if  the  patient’s  general 
state  of  health  is  favourable,  to  cm’e  it,  by  one  of  the  radical  opera¬ 
tions  already  described.  For  the  fii  st  pm-pose  the  patient  should 
wear  a  bag  truss  (Fig.  303),  or  the  lace-up  truss.  Trusses  are 
often  diSicult  to  adjust.  Under  such  cticiunstances  a  cast  of  the 
parts  .should  be  taken  in  plaster-of-Paris,  and  to  this  any  instru- 
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ment-maker  can  then  accurately  mould  the  truss.  When  the  patient 
will  submit,  an  attempt  may  ho  made  to  convert  the  hernia  into  a 
reducible  one ;  and  if  persevered  in  will  frequently,  especially  in 
recent  hernias,  bo  successful.  The  patient  should  maintain  the 
horizontal  position,  the  diet  should  be  restiicted,  saline  jiurgatives 
given,  and  ice  occasional!}^  ajiplied  to  the  part,  or  continuous  pres¬ 
sure  may  be  kept  on  the  hernia  by  means  of  the  hinge-cup  truss. 
This  treatment,  will,  of  course,  only  be  successful  when  the  iiTe- 
ducibihty  depends  upon  removable  causes,  such  as  an  increase  in  the 
bulk  of  the  omentum  or  intestine.  When  due  to  adhesions  and  the 
like,  it  cannot  be  thus  overcome,  though  with  the  use  of  the  hinge- 
cup  truss  adhesions  if  not  too  firm  may  gradually  elongate  and 
disappear.  Seeing,  however,  that  sti’angulation  may  occm’  notwith- 
stainhng  the  use  of  a  truss,  other  things  being  equal,  I  always 
myself  advise  a  ratlical  cure. 

3.  Strangulated  uernia. — This  form  of  hernia  is  one  in  which 
the  protruded  portion  of  intestine  or  omentum  is  so  tightly  gripped, 

that  not  only  is  its  return  into  the 
abdomen  prevented,  but  the  circulation 
thi’ough  its  blood-vessels  is  so  impeded, 
that  congestion,  followed  by  inflammation 
and  gangrene,  speedily  ensues,  if  the 
strangulation  is  not  soon  relieved. 

Causes.  — 1.  The  sudden  forcing  of  intes¬ 
tine  or  omentum  thi’ough  a  ring  or  aper- 
tm-e  so  small  that  it  is  tightly  gripped 
from  the  moment  of  its  descent.  This  is 
usually  the  cause  of  strangulation  in  a 
recent  henria  or  in  an  old  hernia  which 


Fia  303. — Bag  truss  for 
irreducible  hernia.. 


has  srrddenly  descerrded  through  the 
patient’s  rreglect  to  put  on  his  truss.  2.  The  increase  of  bulk 
irr  the  hernia  srrbsequerrt  to  its  descent,  and  its  conseqrrent 
constrictiorr  where  it  passes  through  the  apertrme  or  ring.  This  is 
usually  the  cause  of  strangulation  irr  irreducible  hernire,  or  irr  herrrife 
that  have  not  been  kept  up  by  a  trrrss.  Srrch  an  urcrease  in  brrlk 
may  be  irrduced  by :  (a),  the  srrdderr  protrusion  of  a  fresh  portion 
of  omentrrm  or  irrtestine  on  the  to}!  of  that  aheady  down ;  (6),  the 
swelling  of  the  intestirre  from  catarrhal  irrflammatiorr  of  the  mrreorrs 
membrane,  or  from  its  becoming  obstrrrcted  by  farces  or  flatrrs ;  aird 
(c),  congestiorr  and  inflammation  of  the  omentrrm. 

The  scat  of  constriction,  or  as  it  is  technically  called  the  stricture, 
is  generally  either  (1),  outside  the  sac,  i.e.,  at  one  of  the  tendinorrs 
rings,  or  other  aperfiure  through  which  the  herrria  has  passed ;  or 
(2),  in  the  neck  of  the  sac  itself;  whilst  (3),  in  very  rare  instances,  it 
may  bo  inside  the  sac,  the  intestirre  having  shpped  throrrgh  a  hole 
in  the  omentrrm,  or  become  entangled  by  a  barrd  of  adhesions. 
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Mechanism  of  strangulation. — Tlie  coHipi’essioii  of  tlie  veins  at  tlie 
seat  of  stricture  impedes  tiie  return  of  venous  blood  from  the  pro¬ 
truding  portion  of  intestine  or  omentum,  and  tbe  congestion, 
causing  compression  of  the  arteries,  ultimately  leads  to  the  com¬ 
plete  arrest  of  the  cii-culation,  and  gangi-ene  finally  ensnes.  The 
congestion,  moreover,  induces  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  and 
consequent  cessation  of  its  peristaltic  action  and  the  onward  flow  of 
the  intestinal  contents.  For  strangulation  to  occur  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bowel  to  be  included  in  the 
stricture.  An  inclusion  of  only  a  small  portion  of  its  circumference 
{Richter's  hernia,  sometimes  incorrectly  called  Littre's  hernia),  in 
consequence  of  the  venous  congestion  and  subsequent  inflammation 
which  it  induces,  is  sufficient.  Indeed,  sj^mptoms  of  strangulation 
are  said  to  occur’  when  omentum  only  is  contained  in  the  hernia,  a 
fact  somewhat  difficult  to  explain,  as  constriction  of  omentiun  by  a 
tight  bgature  certainly  gives  I’ise  to  no  symptoms.  It  is  possible 
that  in  these  cases  the  signs  of  strangulation  have  depended  on 
reflex  irritation  of  the  omental  nerves,  or  on  a  small  knuckle  of 
inte.stine  having  been  strangulated  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  sKpped 
back  unperceived.  That  strangulation  may  produce  a  severe  im¬ 
pression  on  the  nerves,  is  evidenced  by  the  pain  reflected  to  the 
umbilicus,  and  by  the  general  nervous  symptoms. 

Pathological  condition  of  the  strangulated  part. — When  the  con¬ 
striction  is  very  tight,  the  cii’culation  may  be  completely  arrested, 
and  gangi’ene  ensue  in  a  few  hour’s.  But  as  a  rule  the  aiTest  is  only 
partial,  and  the  gangrene  is  preceded  by  congestion  and  inflamma¬ 
tion.  The  intestine  at  first  appears  red  and,  perhaps,  slightly 
swollen,  but  not  otherwise  altered ;  whilst  clear  serous  fluid  in 
gi’eater  or  less  quantity  is  poru’ed  out  between  it  and  the  sac.  It 
next  assumes  a  mulbei’i’y  colom',  and  as  the  congestion  increases  it 
becomes  darker  and  darker,  and  finally  black  or  ash-grey.  At  the 
same  time  it  becomes  more  swollen,  and  loses  its  bright  .shining 
appearance,  becoming  sticky,  then  doughy  in  consistency,  and 
pitting  on  pressur’e,  whilst  the  fluid  gets  darker  and  turbid,  and 
feculent  in  odom’ ;  finally  the  intestine  sloughs,  and  its  contents 
are  extravasated  into  the  sac.  Sloughing  or  ulceration  frequently 
begins  at  the  seat  of  stricture,  and  in  the  mucous  coat,  where,  even 
at  an  early  stage,  an  impression  of  the  stricture  is  often  seen.  The 
omentum  undergoes  similar  changes,  jiassing  gradually  into  a  state 
of  gangrene.  The  intestine  above  the  strangulated  portion  for  a 
^'ariable  distance  is  congested  and  distended  with  fmcal  matter, 
whilst  that  below  is  empty  and  contracted  but  otherwise  natural. 
Simultai\eously  with  these  changes  a  local  peritonitis  is  set  up 
.about  the  neck  of  the  sac,  gluing  the  intestine  to  the  peritoneum, 
so  that  as  a  rule  there  is  no  extravasation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  sac  becomes  inflamed,  a  fmcal  abscess  is  formed,  and,  if  the 
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patient  survives,  opens  on  the  surface,  leaving  him  with  a  faecal 
fistula.  In  other  cases  general  peritonitis  supervenes,  or  the  intes¬ 
tine  gives  way  above  the  strictm’e  and  so  peritonitis  results. 

The  symptoms  are  local  and  general.  Local  symptoms. —  The 
hernia,  if  previously  reducible,  is  no  longer  so ;  it  becomes  tender 
or  painful  on  handhng,  tense,  and  often  tympanitic ;  and  the 
impulse  011  coughing  is  lost.  Pain  may  be  present  in  the  hernia,  but 
is  generally  referred  to  the  region  of  the  umbilicus.  The  skin  is 
usually  natural,  but  where  gangrene  has  occm-red,  it  may  become 
mottled,  or  brick-dust  red,  and  emj)hysematous,  and  exhale  a  heeal 
odour.  Cessation  of  pain  may  then  occur,  but  is  a  delusive  sign. 
Tire  general  symptoms  are  those  of  intestinal  obstruction,  the  two 
chief  being  vomiting  and  constipation.  The  vomiting  is  of  a 
lieculiar  gushing  character,  with  little  or  no  retching.  The  vomit 
at  fii'st  consists  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  soon  becomes 
bile-stained,  and  finally  fiecal,  t.e.,  thin  and  brownish-yellow,  with 
a  distinct  odoim  of  feces.  The  constipation  is  complete  (except  in 
Eichtcr’s  hernia),  flatus  not  even  passing,  although  at  fii-st  the 
contents  of  the  large  intestine  may  be  voided,  either  naturally  or 
after  an  enema.  The  face  becomes  pinched  and  anxious,  the  pulse 
small  and  wii-y,  the  tongue  fiu-red  and  brown,  and  if  strangulation 
is  not  relieved,  the  patient  may  die  of  collapse,  general  iieritonitis, 
or  exhaustion  from  constant  vomiting.  Very  occasionally  a  fecal 
abscess  may  form  and  the  patient  recover  with  a  fecal  fistula. 
Space  will  not  permit  of  a  description  of  the  variations  in  the 
sjmptoms  that  may  be  met  with,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  as 
a  rule  in  young  patients  with  recent  hernia  they  are  more  acute, 
and  call  more  imperatively  for  immediate  relief  than  in  older 
patients,  the  subjects  of  irreducible  hernia  of  long  standing  in 
whom  they  assume  a  more  chronic  character. 

Treatment. — It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
the  student  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  release  the  strangidated 
intestine ;  that  this  as  a  rule  admits  of  no  delay ;  that  every  horn- 
adds  to  the  danger  (gangrene  may  occur  within  twenty-fom-hom-s); 
that  the  result  of  the  case  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
length  of  time  the  strangulation  has  existed ;  that  purgatives  for 
overcoming  the  obstruction  are  not  only  useless  but  absolutel}" 
injurious;  and  that  prolonged  and  forcible  attemi)ts  to  return  the 
bowel  by  the  taxis  are  unjustifiable  and  wholly  to  be  condemned. 
AN’hat  should  be  done,  therefore,  in  a  case  of  strangidated  liornia 
The  taxis  shoidd  as  a  rule  be  applied  for  a  few  minutes ;  if  this  is 
unsuccessful  the  patient  may  in  some  forms  of  inguinal  hernia  be 
put  in  a  warm  bath  for  twenty  minutes,  and  another  attempt  then 
made  to  return  the  bowel.  This  failing,  he  should  be  placed  under 
an  anaesthetic,  and  should  the  bowel  then  not  sli})  back  readilj  on 
again  gently  trying  the  taxis,  the  operation  for  dividing  the  stricture 
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should  at  once  bo  proceeded  with  before  he  is  allowed  to  recovei  fioui 
the  auEesthetic.  If  the  Surgeon  is  not  pi’epared  for  the  operation, 
or  requires  help,  a  full  dose  of  opium  should  in  the  meantime  be 
given,  and  ice,  if  at  hand,  or  warmth  in  the  form  of  a  large  poultice, 
be  applied  to  the  tumour.  But  it  is  better  not  to  attenipt  the 
reduction  imder  an  anfesthetic  till  prepared  to  proceed  with  the 
ojieration.  IVe  have  then  to  consider  the  method  of  applying  the 
taxis,  the  cases  in  which  it  should  not  be  used,  the  cases  suitable 
for  the  hot  bath,  and  the  operation  of  herniotomy. 

The  taxis.— The  method  of  applying  the  taxis,  which  is  merely 
the  technical  tenn  given  to  the  various  manipulations  used  in 
returning  the  hernia  into  the  abdomen,  can  only  be  learned  by 
jiractice.  The  jielvis  should  be  slightly  raised,  and  the  thigh  in 
femoral  hernia  flexed  and  adducted  so  as  to  relax  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  constricting  ring.  With  one  hand,  slightly  raise  the 
hernia,  and  grasp  it  gently  so  that  some  of  the  flatus  or  fluid  may 
be  squeezed  out  and  the  bulk  lessened.  With  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  the  other  hand,  gently  compress  the  neck  laterallj’  to  prevent  its 
bulging  over  the  margin  of  the  ring,  and  at  the  same  time,  draw  the 
hernia  a  little  downwards  to  disengage  its  neck.  The  pressure 
should  be  applied  steadily,  not  spasmodically,  and  its  direction 
varied  according  to  the  kind  of  hernia.  No  violence  shorrld  be  used, 
and  if  after  a  few  minutes  the  intestine  does  not  slip  back  with  the 
characteristic  rush,  fm-ther  attempts  should  not  be  made.  Violent 
or  prolonged  efforts  are  strongly  to  be  condemned,  as  not  only  are 
they  unlikely  to  be  successful,  but  may  lead  to  the  rrrpture  of  the 
intestine,  or  stoirping  short  of  this  may  cause  so  rnrrch  bruising, 
ecchymosis,  or  inflammation,  that  they  jeopardize  its  recovery  after- 
operation.  How  long  shorrld  the  taxis  be  applied  ?  Certainly  not 
more  than  ten  minrrtes  at  the  outside.  The  length  of  time,  how¬ 
ever,  may  vary  in  different  her-nise.  Eoughly  it  may  be  given  at 
about  two  minutes  for  a  small  tight  femoral  her-nia,  and  five 
minutes  for  a  large  femoral,  inguinal,  or  mnbilical  hernia.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  taxis  is  more  successful  in  recent 
than  in  old  femoral  herniar ;  in  inguirral  than  in  femoral,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  old  inguinal  under  chloroform ;  and  that  when  successful 
it  is  the  safest  method  of  overcoming  the  strangulation.  The  taxis 
shordd  not  be  applied — 1,  when  other  Sur-geons  have  already  em¬ 
ployed  it  for  long  periods ;  2,  when  the  hernia  is  very  tense,  tender, 
or  inflamed ;  3,  in  femoral  hernia  where  fjecal  vomiting  has  existed 
for  some  time,  or  where  hiccough  has  supervened ; — in  short,  when¬ 
ever  it  appears  questionable  whether  the  intestine  has  not  passed 
into  a  condition  beyond  recoverj’’,  or  whether  actual  gangrene  has 
not  taken  place. 

The  hot  hath  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  acute  than  in  chi-onic 
cases,  in  young  muscular  patients,  and  in  inguinal  herniie.  It 
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should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  given  to  the  old  or  feeble,  as  it  has  then  a 
tendency  to  induce  severe  syncope,  and  renders  them  liable  to  take 
cold.  Little  can  be  expected  from  it  in  femoral  hernia  on  account 
of  the  fibrous  and  unyielding  natime  of  the  ring. 

The  operation. — Herniotomy  or  kelotomy  has  for  its  objoct—l, 
the  liberation  of  the  strangulated  intestine  or  omentum  by  dividing 
the  sti-ictui-e,  and  2,  the  retruming  it  into  the  abdomen  if  proper  or 
possible.  The  parts  havmg  been  shaved  and  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  soap  and  water  and  sponged  with  some  antiseptic  lotion,  an 
incision  should  be  made  over  the  sac  in  the  long  axis  of  the  tumour, 
and  its  coverings  carefully  and  successively  divided  till  the  sac  is 
exposed,  any  bleeding  vessels  being  tied.  The  sac  may  be  known 
by  the  arborescent  aiTangement  of  its  vessels,  its  tenseness  and 
smoothness,  and  when  thin  by  intestine,  omentum,  or  fluid  bemg 
seen  through  it.  It  may  fiu-ther  be  distinguished  fi-om  the  mtestine 
by  the  shining  appearance  of  the  latter,  by  the  ch'cular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  intestinal  vessels,  and  by  a  little  fluid  usually  escaping 
when  the  sac  is  opened.  If  still  in  doubt,  the  questionable 
structui-e  should  be  picked  up  with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  if 
not  too  tense,  when,  if  it  is  sac,  the  intestine  will  be  felt  to  shp 


Fiq.  304. — Cooper’s  hernia  knife. 


away.  Before  opening  the  sac,  every  antiseptic  precaution  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term  should  be  taken.  All  bleeding  should  be 
stopped,  and  the  woimd,  the  Siu’geon’s  hands  and  those  of  his 
assistant  and  the  instruments  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from 
blood  with  antiseptic  lotion.  A  piece  of  the  sac  should  be  miiped 
up  with  the  forceps,  and  nicked  with  the  blade  of  the  knife  held  on 
the  flat.  If  too  tense  to  allow  of  this,  it  must  be  cautiously 
scratched  thi-ough  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  As  a  rule  there  is 
no  danger  of  injm’ing  the  intestine,  as  some  fluid  generally  exists 
between  the  sac  and  its  contents.  The  sac,  however,  should  always 
be  opened  with  care,  as  the  intestine  may  be  in  contact  with  it.  It 
omentum  is  seen  shining  thi-ough  the  sac,  it  shoiBd  be  opened 
that  snot.  The  character  of  the  flmd  which  escapes  is  a 
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near  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  questions  will  now  arise,  what  shall 
be  done  with  the  intestine,  what  with  the  omentum  ?  bhall  they, 
or  can  they  he  retimned  ?  Shall  the  omentum  he  cut  oil .  Shall 

the  stricture  he  divided  ?  ,  i.  i 

Treatment  of  the  intestine.— li  the  intestine  is  merely  congested 
and  claret-coloui-ed  hut  still  shining  and  the  fluid  in  the  sac  is  of  a 
serous  character,  there  can  he  no  question  of  replacing  it  m  tho 
abdomen;  or  if  it  is  akeady  gangrenous  (a  condition  that  mn.y  he 
known  hy  its  ash-grey  colour,  loss  of  elasticity  and  not  bleeding  if 
pricked),  there  can  he  no  question  on  the  other  hand  that  it  ought 
not  to  ho  returned  hut  must  he  dealt  with  in  one  of  the  ways  to  ho 
presently  described.  Again,  if  it  is  adherent  to  the  sac  the  ad¬ 
hesions  when  soft  and  recent  maj^  he  gently  broken  down  with  the 
Anger  and  the  intestine  returned  unless  such  is  contra-indicated 
from  other  causes ;  or  when  the  adhesions  are  old  and  fibrous,  they 
may  be  cut  through  and  ligatured,  and  the  intestine  also  returned ; 
hut  when  they  are  thick  and  fleshy,  the  intestine  may  either  be  left 
in  the  sac,  as  any  attempt  to  break  them  down  would  probably  lead 
to  the  tearing  of  its  walls,  or  the  adherent  portions  of  the  sac  may 
be  separated  from  the  surrounding  tissues  and  retm'iied  with  the 
intestine.  In  cases  of  the  above  kind  the  treatment  is  clear  ;  hut 
when  the  intestine  is  black,  ecchymosed,  doughy,  sticky,  or  coated 
with  lymph,  hut  not  actually  gaugi-enous,  whilst  the  impression  of 
the  strictm’e  is  well  marked,  and  the  fluid  in  the  sac  is  of  a  dark 
colom',  it  becomes  an  anxious  moment  for  the  Surgeon  to  decide 
what  to  do  with  it,  and  much  must  he  left  to  liis  own  judgment  in 
each  individual  case.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  he  said  that  when  only 
a  small  knuckle  of  intestine  is  present,  and  although  black  has  not 
lost  its  shining  colour,  and  on  gently  drawing  it  down  there  is  no  sign 
of  ulceration  at  the  seat  of  stricture,  it  should  be  replaced  just  within 
the  ring,  so  that  if  it  subsequently  gives  way  the  fsecal  contents 
may  escape  externally ;  but  that  when  the  intestine  is  ecchymosed, 
doughy,  &c.,  or  it  is  feared  that  ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat  may 
have  already  begun  at  the  seat  of  stricture,  and  especially  when  a 
large  cod  is  present  it  should  be  left  in  the  sac,  or  dealt  with  in  one 
of  the  ways  to  be  presently  mentioned.  Some  Surgeons,  however, 
if  in  doubt  always  leave  the  intestine  in  the  sac ;  others  stitch  the 
bowel  to  tho  parietal  peritoneum,  so  as  to  leave  the  most  doubtful 
pari  in  the  centre  of  the  ring  of  sutui-es.  If  the  gut  gives  way  the 
f seces  will  then  pass  outwards ;  if  the  in j  m’ed  part  recovers  the  gut 
wdl  merely  be  left  adherent  by  one  surface  to  tho  inside  of  the 
abdominal  wall.  Others  again  establish  a  lateral  anastomosis 
between  the  gut  above  and  below,  and  should  the  exposed  loop  tmn 
out  to  be  gangi'enous,  remove  it  the  next  day  and  close  the  ends  of 
the  bowel  by  Ijembert  sutures. 

When  the  gut  is  clearly  gangrenous  several  coui'ses  are  open  : — 
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1.  An  ixi'tiiicitil  anus  may  be  made  by  (a)  merely  leaving  the 
gangrenous  gut  in  the  sac;  or  (/;)  by  cutting  away  the  gangrenous 
part ;  or  (c)  by  cutting  it  away  and  stitching  the  open  ends  of  the 
intestines  to  the  wound.  A  secondary  operation  will  subsequently 
be  requu-ed  to  close  the  artificial  anus  (p.  613). 

2.  The  gangrenous  part  may  be  cut  away ;  and  the  intestine 
above  and  below  united  and  returned  into  the  abdomen.  When 
this  course  is  selected  some  Surgeons  are  in  favour  of  uniting  the 
gut  in  the  wound ;  others  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  bne  or 
linea  semilunaris.  When  the  mesentery  is  sufficiently  long  to 
allow  of  the  intestine  being  drawn  down,  the  wound  is  in  my  opinion 
the  better  situation.  When  the  intestine  cannot  be  drawn  down  as 
in  some  cases  of  femoral  hernia,  then  the  abdominal  incision  is 
preferable.  In  inguinal  hernia  the  woimd  can  be  readily  prolonged 
into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  femoral  hernia  to  do  this  would 
involve  the  division  of  Poupart’s  ligament  and  the  subsequent 
weakening  of  the  abdominal  wall  in  this  situation.  W^hichever 
method  is  chosen  sufficient  intestine  should  be  cut  away  to  ensm-e 
sound  tissues  being  brought  into  contact.  The  peritoneal  cavity 
being  protected  bj’'  aseptic  gauze  packed  round  the  loop  of  intes¬ 
tine  to  be  dealt  with,  cut  the  gangrenous  portion  completely  away ; 
empty  the  distended  portion  above  as  much  as  possible ,  clamj) 
both  the  upjier  and  lower  portions  with  rubber  tubing  passed 
through  a  small  incision  in  the  mesentery  to  prevent  fiu’ther  fascal 
soiling;  migate  with  perchloride  of  mercury  (1  in  2000);  restore 
the  continuity  of  the  gut  by  one  of  the  methods  described  at  p.  359, 
and  replace  the  united  mtestine  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Eemove 
the  sac  after  hgatime  of  its  neck,  and  close  the  ring,  and  the 
abdominal  wound  in  the  ordinary  way  if  the  operation  has  been 
done  by  the  intra-abdominal  method. 

The  choice  of  establishing  an  artificial  anus,  or  of  excising  the 
gangrenous  portion  and  luiiting  the  gut  above  and  below,  will 
depSid  in  great  measure  on  the  general  condition  of  the  patient, 
and  on  what  assistance  and  appliances  for  an  aseptic  operation  are 


at  hand.  ■ 

Should  the  intestine  be  accidentally  womided  either  in  opening 
the  sac,  or,  as  more  commonly  happens,  in  dividmg  the  stricture, 
the  edges  of  the  wound  shoidd  be  united  in  the  way  described  at 


^  Treatment  of  omenfam.— When  small  in  amoimt,  recently  pro¬ 
truded,  and  only  slightly  congested,  the  omentum  should  be 
retiu’ned.  men  large  in  amoimt,  thickened,  inflamed,  oi  gan¬ 
grenous,  it  should  be  ligatm'ed,  cut  off,  and  the  stump  returned  into 
the  abdomen.  Aseptic  silk  is  the  best  material  for  bgatmmg  the 
omentum.  The  Ugatui-e  to  prevent  sbppmg  should  be  tied  verj 
tightly  or  made  to  transfix  the  pedicle,  the  latter,  if  necessary. 
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being  gently  puUed  down  to  ensure  its  being  tied  at  a  healthy  spot. 
Wlien  the  omentum  forms  a  large  mass  it  should  be  carefully  un¬ 
ravelled  to  determine  the  absence  of  intestine  in  its  midst,  and  tlieii 
tied  in  separate  portions.  Ligatiuo  of  the  vessels  separately  is 
unsafe,  as  some  may  be  missed,  and  hamioiThage  occur  into  tJie 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  ligatiues  should  be  cut  off  short  and  re¬ 
turned  with  the  omentimi.  They  become  encysted  and  cause  no  irrita¬ 
tion.  If  the  omentum  is  adherent  to  the  intestine  it  may  be  gently 
separated  from  it  or  returned  with  the  intestine.  If  adherent  to  the 
sac  it  may  be  separated  and  returned  or  removed  with  the  latter. 

Division  of  the  stricture  at  the  neck  of  the  sac. — -Pass  the  index 
finger  gently  between  the  intestine  and  the  sac,  or  if  the  omentum 
is  spread  out  between  the  intestine  and  the  sac  (fonning  the  so-called 
omental  sac),  between  the  intestine  and  omentum.  The  stricture 
having  been  discovered,  insinuate  the  finger-nail  gently  under  it, 
and  the  intestine  being  held  aside  by  the  other  fingers  or  bj'  an 
assistant,  pass  the  hernia  knife,  held  with  its  blade  on  the  flat  and 
protected  by  the  pulp  of  the  finger,  beneath  the  stricture,  turn  its 
cutting  edge  towards  the  stricture,  and  notch  the  latter  in  one  oi 


Fig.  .305. — Wonnald’s  hernia  director. 


more  places  by  gently  depressing  the  handle.  The  direction  in 
which  the  notch  should  be  made  will  depend  upon  the  situation  of 
the  hernia ;  in  extent  it  should  be  as  limited  as  possible.  The 
Surgeon,  as  a  imle,  will  do  better  to  employ  his  finger  than  the 
director,  as  there  is  much  less  risk  of  wounding  the  intestine,  but 
if  a  director  is  used  it  should  be  broad  and  flat  (Fig.  305).  If  it  is 
found  that  the  stricture  is  not  sufliciently  divided  to  allow  the 
intestine  to  slip  back  on  being  manipulated  with  the  fingers,  a 
second  notch  should  be  made.  But  if  the  intestine  does  not  then 
return  easily  the  stricture  should  be  divided  again,  as  no  foi'ce 
must  be  used. 

Where  the  intestine  is  gangi'enous,  some  Surgeons  who  hold  that 
it  is  better  to  leave  the  gangrenous  intestine  in  the  sac  merely  notch 
the  stiictui'e,  disturbing  as  little  as  possible  the  adhesions  that 
have  formed  between  the  intestine  and  the  neck  of  the  sac,  as  it  is 
upon  those  cutting  off,  as  they  do,  the  general  peritoneal  cavity 
from  the  gangi'enous  gut  that  the  patient’s  safety  depends.  If  this 
course  is  pursued  the  stricture  had  better  be  divided  from  witliout 
inwards,  so  that  neither  the  finger  nor  the  director  need  be  ]uishod 
up  from  the  septic  sac  into  the  abdomen.  If  the  ring  is  tluis 
treated  the  peritoneal  adhesions  may  bo  left  undisturbed.  The 
division  here  is  not  practised  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  tho 
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strangulation,  as  the  bowel  is  ali-eady  dead ;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  contents  of  the  bowel  above  tbo  gangrenous  part  to 
escape  externally. 

Treatment  of  the  sac. — Tbo  next  question  that  arises  is,  wbat 
should  be  done  with  the  sac  ?  My  own  practice  has  been,  unless 
otherwise  contraindicated,  to  (bssect  up  tbo  sac,  apply  a  stout  catgut 
ligature  to  its  neck,  and  cut  the  body  of  the  sac  away.  Inimjuinal 
hernia  the  rmg  may  then  be  brought  together  with  sutures,  and 
the  wound  closed.  In  femoral  hernia  the  parts  are  so  rigid  that 
they  are  with  more  cbfficulty  brought  together.  In  umhilkul 
hernia  the  sac  with  the  redundant  integuments  may  be  removed, 
and  the  woimd  united  with  tbo  peritoneal  surfaces  in  contact  by 
deep  and  suporticial  sutiues.  yome,  however,  still  prefer  simply 
to  leave  the  sac  in  situ,  merely  uniting  tbo  wound,  and  applying 
a  pad.  Tbo  sac  should  not  be  bgatiued  and  cut  off: — 1.  Wien 
the  })atient  is  weak  or  collapsed,  and  it  is  dcsuable  to  complete 
the  o])oration  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  2.  When  the  intes¬ 
tine  is  hi  that  doubtful  condition  that  it  has  only  boon  placed  just 
within  tbo  ring.  3.  Wlien  tbo  abdomen  contains  much  serous 
iluid,  or  j)eritonitis  is  present — a  drain  tube  maj''  then  be  uiserted. 

A  fter-treutinent. — The  wound  should  be  dressed  antLseptically, 
and  a  spica  bandage  firmlj^  appbed.  Half  a  grain  of  morphia  may 
then  be  injected  subcutaneously,  or  a  full  dose  of  opium  given  by 
the  mouth'.  Some  Surgeons  keep  the  patient  subsequently  luider 
the  iniluence  of  the  di’ug,  in  order  to  place  the  intestme  at  rest  till 
it  has  bad  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  inflammation ; 
others  only  employ  it  if  tbei'cr  is  pain  or  restlessness.  To  fiutber 
insiu'c  rest  some  wash  out  the  stomach  with  the  stomacbqmmp. 
With  the  same  end  in  view  no  noiuisbment  should  be  given  by 
the  mouth  for  the  first  twelve  or  twenty-four  bom-s,  but  ice  in 
small  quantities  may  be  sucked  or  teaspoonfuls  of  hot  water  given 
occasionally  to  relieve  thirst  and  check  any  tendency  to  vomit. 
Nutrient  suppositories  or  nutrient  enemata  after  the  first  twelve 
hours  may  be  given  by  the  rectimi.  Subsequently  milk  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time  may  bo  taken  by  the  mouth,  then,  in  addition, 
beef-tea;  but  no  solid  food  should  bo  allowed  till  the  bowels  have 
acted.  This  they  should  usually  bo  permitted  to  do  spontaneously, 
as  no  harm  will  ensue  should  they  continue  confined  for  a  week  or 
ten  days.  If,  however,  any  distension  or  imcomfortable  sensations 
are  experienced,  an  enema  of  soap  and  water  may  be  given  and  a 
change  of  position  in  bed  allowed.  If  the  distension  is  gieat  a 
purge  on  the  tliird  day  may  sometimes  with  advantage  be  gi\on, 
but  such,  however,  in  my  experience  is  seldom  requiiud. 

Conditions  that  may  yhe  rise  to  a  continuance  of  the  symjdoins  oj 
strcvnauhition  after  the  taxis  or  herniotomy.— As  a  rule  the  sjunptoms 
of  strangulation  cease  immediately  or  soon  after  the  successful  ap- 
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jjlication  of  the  taxis,  or  of  herniotomy.  Should  they  persist  they 
may  depend  on— 1 .  The  effect  of  the  aneesthetic.  2.  Paralysis  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestine.  3.  The  presence  of  another  hernia. 
4.  The  displacement  of  the  hernia,  or  reduction  en  masse.  5.  The 
gut  becoming  gangrenous  and  giving  way.  6.  Eniteritis  or  peri¬ 
tonitis.  7.  Internal  strangulation  of  the  intestine. 

If  the  persistence  of  the  symptoms  is  due  to  the  anaasthetic  they 
will  usually  pass  off  in  a  few  horn's.  The  vomiting,  moreover,  is 
usually  attended  with  miich  I'etching,  and  is  not  of  that  gushing 
natiu-e  characteristic  of  strangidatioji  of  the  bowel.  If  due  to 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine,  the  symptoms  will 
also,  as  a  ride,  gradually  cease  as  the  congestion  passes  off.  yiiould 
they  not  do  so,  however,  a  careful  search  should  he  made,  if  tliis 
has  not  already  been  done,  for  another  hernia,  and  if  one  is  dis¬ 
covered  and  appears  strangulated,  it  should  be  explored.  If  no 
other  hernia  exists  the  continuance  of  the  symiitoms  may  be  duo 
to  the  hernia  not  having  been  properly  reduced,  to  peritonitis,  to 
the  persistence  of  the  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  gut,  or 
to  internal  strangidation.  If,  therefore,  the  hernia  i.4  reported  not 
to  have  slqiped  hack  with  the  usual  giugle,  or  there  is  some  fulness 
felt  about  the  hernial  ring,  the  ring  must  he  cut  down  upon  and 
explored,  or  the  wound,  if  an  operation  has  been  perfoi’ined,  opened 
up.  It  may  then  he  found  («)  that  the  hernia  has  been  reduced 
e/t  masse,  i.e.,  that  the  hernia,  along  with  the  sac,  has  been  forced 
between  the  fascia  transversalis  and  the  peritoneum,  a  condition 
most  frequently  met  with  when  the  hernia  is  femoral ;  [b)  that  the 
neck  of  the  sac  has  become  detached,  the  intestine  remaining 
strangulated ;  (c)  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  sac  has  been  rent 
and  the  hernia,  still  sti'angidated  at  the  neck,  forced  into  the  sub- 
serous  connective  tissue  ;  or  (d)  that  the  hernia  has  passed  into  a 
pouch  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  instead  of  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Under  any  of  the  above  circumstances  the  sac  should 
be  drawn  down,  the  condition  causing  the  strangulation  accu¬ 
rately  ascertained,  the  strictiue,  wherever  situated,  divided, 
and  the  intestine  returned  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Peiito- 
nitis  following  the  reduction  of  a  hernia  may  be  known  by  the 
signs  already  given  at  piige  369,  and  should  bo  treated  as  there 
indicated.  Persistent  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat,  or  the  existence 
of  internal  strangulation,  may  be  suspected  when  along  with  the 
continuance  of  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  of  the  bowel  the 
signs  of  the  other  conditions  that  may  give  rise  to  such  symptoms  are 
absent.  Should  the  paralysis  not  pass  off  under  the  influence  of 
time,  an  enema,  or  even  a  purgative,  may,  ui  some  cases,  be  useful 
to  rouse  the  intestine  to  action,  wliilst,  in  rare  instances,  it  may 
become  necessai-y  to  explore  the  abdomen,  open  the  intestine  above 
the  paralysed  part,  and  suture  it  to  the  wound  in  tho  parietos. 
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Internal  strangulation  should  he  treated  as  described  under  ^ ' 
Laparotomy. 

Froynosis. — The  prognosis  in  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia  will  1 
depend  on  the  length  of  time  the  hernia  has  been  strangulated,  the  ' 
tightness  of  the  strictru'e,  the  presence  or  absence  of  gangrene  or  peri¬ 
tonitis  before  the  operation,  the  amount  of  bruising  inflicted  on  the  ; 

gut  by  the  taxis,  the  ilegree  of  exposiu’e  and  manipulation  to  which  J 

the  gut  is  subjected  during  the  operation,  and  the  general  condition  ' 
of  the  patient.  Moreover,  the  prognosis  is  graver  in  a  small  femoral  , 
hernia,  and  in  a  hernia  which  has  recently  come  down  (inasmuch  i 
as  ill  those  the  constriction  is  usually  tight),  than  in  an  obhque 
inguinal  hernia,  or  a  hernia  of  long  standing,  in  which  the  con¬ 
striction  is  usually  much  less. 

4.  Obstructed  or  incarcerated  hernia. — These  terms  are 
generally  applied  synonymously  to  an  iiTeducible  hernia  in  which 
the  protruded  intestuie  has  become  obstructed  by  a  collection  of  a 
undigested  food,  foreign  bodies,  as  fruit-stones,  &c.  The  hernia  ■ 
is  most  frequently  met  with  in  old  people,  and  if  neglected,  is  apt  '1' 
to  become  strangulated  or  inflamed.  Symi^toms. — ^As  in  stiungida-  8 
tion,  there  may  be  constipation,  colicky  pains,  nausea,  and  perhaps  d 

vomiting ;  but  the  local  signs  of  strangulation  are  less  marked.  9 

Thus,  there  may  be  little  or  no  local  pain  and  no  tension  in  the  sac,  | 
though,  at  times,  it  may  become  distended  and  larger  than  before 
the  incarceratioir  occurred.  The  impulse  on  cough  may  stiU  be 
present,  and  hard  fiecal  masses  may,  perhaps,  be  felt.  The  symp¬ 
toms,  however,  may  gradually  merge  iuto  those  of  strangulation, 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  mere  obstiuction  from 
strangulation,  especially  when  the  former  is  associated  with  some 
inflammation  of  the  sac.  Wlicn  m  doubt  the  case  .should  be  treated 
like  one  of  strangulated  hernia.  Treatment.— A  pm'gative  enema, 
rest  in  the  recumbent  position,  warmth  or  ice  to  the  part,  aiul  re¬ 
striction  of  diet  .should  be  prescribed.  When  there  is  no  vomiting, 
a  brisk  purge  is  often  successful,  but  before  giving  such  the  Surgeon 
should  thoroughly  assure  himself  that  strangulatiou  docs  not  exist. 

The  application  of  the  taxis  is  advised  by  some,  and  doubtless,  in 
some  mstances,  the  intestine  may  be  emptied  of  its  contents  by  this 
means.  It  .should  bo  remembered,  however,  that  its  use  is  not 

unattended  with  risk.  .  .  , 

o.  Inelamed  hernia. — In  this  condition  the  sac  and  to  some 
extent  its  contents  are  inflamed.  Inflammation  is  most  common  in 
small  irreducible  epiplocelos,  and  is  generally  the  result  of  injiuy  , 
the  pressui-c  of  a  badly-fitting  truss,  or  of  violent  exercise.  If 
neglected  the  hernia  is  apt  to  pass  into  a  condition  of  strangiUation.  < 
The  local  symptoms  resemble  those  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  but  - 
the  impulse  on  cough  is  not  absent,  though  it  may  be  less  mai-ked 
than  in  a  hernia  in  its  ordinary  state,  and  there  is  not  so  much  i 
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tension,  in  the  sac  as  when  strangulation  exists.  The  parts  are  hot, 
tender,  and  oedematous,  and  there  may  be  feverish  symptoms, 
vomiting,  and  constipation.  The  vomit  consists,  however,  only  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  is  not  faecal ;  the  constipation  is 
seldom  complete ;  and  flatus  will  usually  pass. 

Treatment. — An  ice-bag  should  be  applied  over  the  hernia,  and  the 
patient  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the  parts  as  much  as 
possible  relaxed.  The  diet  should  be  restricted  to  small  quantities 
of  milk  and  beef-tea,  and  opium  administered  in  small  doses. 
When  all  signs  of  inflammation  have  subsided  an  enema  may  be 
given  if  the  bowels  do  not  act  spontaneously.  Should  the  inflam¬ 
mation  run  into  strangulation,  herniotomy  must  be  performed; 
whilst,  should  suppuration,  a  very  rare  event,  occur,  the  pus  must 
be  let  out  by  a  free  incision. 

Faecal  fistula  and  artificial  anus  after  operation  for  strangulated 
hernia. — Faecal  fistula  is  due  to  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
at  the  seat  of  strictime,  and  subsequent  perforation  of  the  bowel ; 
artificial  anus  to  the  gangrene  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
strangulated  bowel.  In  both,  adhesions  form  between  the  serous 
coat  of  the  intestine  and  the  parietal  peritoneum,  and  in  this  way 
prevent  the  extravasation  of  fceces  into  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity ;  but  in  the  faecal  fistula  the  perforation  of  the  bowel  being- 
small,  most  of  the  faecal  contents  are  passed  per  anum  ;  whereas,  in 
artificial  anus,  the  whole  escape  externally,  and  the  intestine  below 
.shrinks  and  becomes  more  or  less  atrophied.  In  faecal  fistula  onl3’ 
a  fistulous  aperture  discharging  faeces  is  present ;  in  artificial  anus 
the  openings  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  intestine  can 
generally  be  seen.  The  upper  opening  may  be  known  by  its  larger 
size,  redder  colour,  and  by  faeces  issuing  from  it,  whilst  at  times  its 
mucous  membrane  maj^  be  prolapsed. 

Treatment. — A  faecal  fistula  will,  as  a  rule,  close  spontaneousljq 
and  beyond  keeping  the  parts  clean,  nothing  is  generally  required. 
In  artificial  anu.s  the  spur-like  process  or  eperon  formed  by  the  jiro- 
jecting  forwards  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bowel  by  the  coils  of 
intestine  which  lie  in  the  angle  between  the  upper  and  lower  por¬ 
tions  of  the  intestine,  may  have  firsttobe  destroj^edby  Dupuytren’s 
enterotome,  and  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  being  thus  restored,  the 
artificial  anus  may  be  closed  by  a  plastic  operation,  or  the  walls  of 
the  bowel  united  by  sutm-e.  The  Surgeon,  however,  should  not  be 
in  too  great  haste  to  employ  the  enterotome,  as  in  the  com-se  of 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  dragging  of  the  mesentery,  the  simr- 
like  process  maj"  become  gradually  retracted,  and  the  two  portions 
of  intestine,  instead  of  lying  parallel,  may  be  drawn  to  more  or  less 
of  an  angle  with  each  other.  In  this  way  the  lumen  of  the  tube 
may  become  gradually  restored,  and  the  faeces  again  pass  down  the 
lower  tube.  A  plastic  operation  wiU  then  only  be  required  to  close 
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the  external  opening,  if  indeed  this  does  not  heal  .spontaneously,  as 
in  faecal  fistula.  Thus,  a  ring  of  skin  half  an  inch  wide  should  ho 
removed  fi'om  around  the  opening,  the  adherent  intestine  sepai’ated 
from  the  parietos,  the  mucous  membrane  turned  inwards,  the 
raw  intestinal  walls  united  by  non-penetrating  sntiu'es,  and  the 
refreshed  sm’faces  of  the  parietes  brought  into  contact  by  deep 
sutui’es. 

Sjierial  Htrnice. 

The  thi-ee  most  common  forms  of  hernia  are : — the  inguinal,  the 
femoral,  and  the  umbilical.  Of  the  rarer  forms  may  ho  mentioned 
the  obturator,  the  ventral,  the  epigastric,  the  diaphragmatic,  the 
lumbar,  the  ischiatic,  the  perineal,  the  vaginal,  and  the  rectal. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  one  which  escapes  into  or  through  the 
inguinal  canal.  Of  this  form  there  are  two  chief  varieties,  the 
oblique  or  external,  and  the  direct  or  internal. 

The  OBLIQUE  or  external  variety  is  so  called  because  it 


Fig.  .306. — Ordinary  acquired  ingui-  Fio.  307. — Congenital  inguinal  lier- 
nal  hernia,  (Bryant’s  Surgery. )  nia.  (Bryant’s  Surgery.) 

descends  oUiquely  through  the  inguinal  canal,  and  leaves  the 
abdomen  externul  to  the  deep  epigastric  artery.  The  hernia  enters 
the  canal  by  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  may  remain  in  the 
canal,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  inrnmjylde,  or,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  bubo,  as  a  huhoiwcda ;  or  it  may  pass  through  the  canal  and 
out  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  when  it  is  said  to  be  complete, 
and  is  then  termed  a  scrotal  or  luhial  rupture,  according  as  it 
descends  into  the  scrotum  or  labium.  The  cowruu/s  of  an  oblique 
inguinal  hernia  differ  according  as  it  is  complete  or  incomplete, 
and  occurs  in  the  male  or  in  the  female.  When  coinp'ete  and  in  the 
male  they  are  fi-om  without  inwards,  1,  .skin  ;  2,  superficial  and  deep 
fascia ;  !3,  intercolumnar  fascia  ;  4,  cremasteric  fascia  ;  5,  infundi- 
huliform  fascia ;  6,  subperitoneal  fat ;  and  7,  peritoneum,  which 
constitutes  the  sac.  In  the  female  the  cremasteric  fascia  is  wanting, 
otherwise  the  coverings  are  the  same.  In  the  incomplete  the  only 
difference  in  the  coverings  is  that  in  place  of  the  intercolumnar 
fascia  there  is  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  and  in  place 
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of  tlie  cremasteric  fascia  the  lowermost  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis ;  they  are  the  same  in  the  male  and  female.  The 
stricture,  when  the  hernia  is  strangulated,  will  be  situated  at  the 
external  abdominal  ring,  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  or  anywhere 
in  the  inguinal  canal  between  the  two  rings. 

Varieties  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia. — These  will  perhaps  be  better 
understood  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  diagrams.  The 
followuig  are  those  most  commonly  described  : — 

1.  The  common  or  acquired  form  [the  inguino-scrotal  of  llrrhett). 
The  sac  here  consists  simiil}''  of  a  protrusion  of  peritoneum  through 
the  ing  uinal  canal,  and  the  hernia  when  complete  may  descend  into 

the  scrotum  or  labium.  The  testicle 
can  always  be  felt  either  below  or  be¬ 
low  and  behind  the  hernia  (Tig.  306). 

2.  The  congenital.  In  this  form  the 
hernia  descends  into  the  funicular  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  peiutoneum,  which  has 
remained  open,  and  comes  into  contact 
with  the  testicle,  the  funicular  process 
and  tunica  vaginalis  of  course  forming 
the  sac.  The  testis  is  more  or  less 


Fig.  .308. — A  congenital  inguinal  hccnia. 
The  roll  of  paper  is  that  originally 
placed  in  the  specimen  by  Percivall  Pott. 
(.St.  Battholomew’s  Hospital  Museum.) 


Fig.  309. — Encysted 
congenital  hernia. 
(Bryant’s  Sur¬ 
gery.) 


surrounded  by  the  hernia,  instead  of  being  felt  distinctly  behind  and 
below  it,  as  in  the  fonner  variety  (Figs.  307  and  308). 

3.  The  hernia  into  the  funicular  process  resembles  tlie  congenital, 
in  that  the  hernia  descends  into  the  funicular  process- of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  bitt  differs  in  that  it  does  not  reach  the  testicle,  being  cut 
off  from  it  by  a  septum  at  the  epididymis.  Should  an  operation  bo 
required  in  this  form,  the  testicle  is  not  seen  as  in  the  congenital. 

4.  The  encysted  congenital  (Fig.  309).  In  this  form  the  funicular 
process  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  cut  off  from  the  peritoneal  cavity 
by  a  septum  at  the  internal  ring.  The  septum  yields  to  the  pressure 
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of  tlie  hernia,  and  becomes  invaginated  before  it  into  the  unoblite¬ 
rated  funicular  process.  Shmdd  an  operation  be  necessary,  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  funicular  process,  and  the  elongated  septum 
forming  the  spurious  sac,  will  have  to  be  cut  thi-ough.  Here,  as 
iu  the  fimicular  variety,  the  hernia  is  not  in  contact  with  the 
testicle. 

5.  The  infantile  hernia  is  one  m  which  the  intestine,  enclosed  in 
its  sac,  descends  behind  the  funicular  process  of  the  tunica  vaginahs, 
which  has  remained  unobhterated  but  is  cut  off  by  a  septum  at  the 
internal  abdominal  ring  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  Should 
an  operation  become  necessary,  thi-ee  layers  of  peritoneum  have  to  be 
cut  through,  viz.,  the  anterior  layer  of  the  unobhterated  funicular 
process  of  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  the  posterior  layer  of  the  same  ;  and 
finally,  the  true  sac.  The  last  two,  however,  are  generally  intimately 
blended,  so  that  there  are  apparently  only  two  layers  to  cut 
thi'ough. 

The  direct  or  internal  inguinal  hernia  is  so  called  because 
it  escapes  directly  through  the  external  abdominal  rmg  without 
traversing  the  internal  ring  and  the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  and 
is  situated  internal  to  the  deep  epigastric  artery.  Before  escaping 
at  the  external  abdominal  ring  it  either  jmsses  thi-ough  or  imder  the 
conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  oldique  and  transversahs,  which  is 
situated  immediately  behind  the  external  abdominal  ring ;  or  it 
protrudes  that  structure  in  front  of  it.  The  eoverinys  from  without 
inwards  are,  1,  skin;  2,  .supei-ficial  and  deep  fascia;  3,  intercolmn- 
nar  fascia;  4,  transversahs  fascia;  5,  subperitoneal  fat;  and  0, 
peritoneum  fonning  the  sac.  When  the  conjoined  tendon  is  pro¬ 
truded  in  front  of  the  hernia,  this  of  course  constitutes  an  additional 
covermg,  and  will  then  be  found  between  the  intercolumnar  and 
transversahs  fascim.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  coverhigs  of  the 
direct  hernia  difier  from  those  of  the  oblique,  in  the  absence  in  the 
former  of  the  cremasteric  fascia,  and  in  the  substitution  of  the 
transversahs  for  the  infundibuhform  fascia.  The  spermatic  cord 
with  its  coverings  from  the  cremasteric  and  infundibuliform  fascia 
lies  to  the  outer  side.  From  what  has  been  said  alcove  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  epigastric  artery  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  sac  in  the  oblique ;  on  the  outer  side  in  the  direct.  The 
stricture  when  the  hernia  is  strangulated  wiU  be  sitiuited  at  the 
external  abdominal  ring  or  at  the  aperture  in  the  conjoined  tendon 
through  which  the  hernia  has  passed. 

Two  varieties  of  direct  inguinal  hernia  are  described  according  as 
the  protrusion  takes  place  internal*  or  external  to  the  obhterated 
hypogastric  artery,  but  are  not  of  .sufficient  importance  to  be 

described  here.  .  i,-  ■ 

Signs  and  diue/nosis  of  inguinal  hernia. — There  is  a  swelling  m  the 
inguinal  region  having  the  general  characters  of  hernia  already 
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o-iveii.  Wten  incomplde  the  swelling  will  be  in  the  groin,  and  has 
to  he  chiefly  distingnished  from  enlarged  inginnal  glands,  a  iemorai 
hernia,  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  non-descended  testicle 
abscess  in  the  inguinal  canal,  and,  in  rare  instances,  n-om  tatty  anc 
other  tumoui-s  of  the  cord,  men  it  is  complete,  i.e.,  has  passed  into 
the  scrotum,  the  diagnosis  has  to  he  made  from  hy^'ocele  of  the  tunica 
vaginahs,  hiematocele,  solid  tumours  of  the  testicle,  and  varicoce  e. 

1.  In  enlarged  glands  the  canal  is  free,  the  glands  are  felt  in  front 
of  it,  and  some  cause  is  present  to  account  for  them  enlargement. 

2.  In  femoral  hernia  tlie  swelling  is  external  to  the  spme  of  tne 
pubes,  the  neck  of  the  hernia  is  below  Poupart  s  ligament,  the 
inguinal  canal  is  free  hnt  the  hemia  can  be  felt  through  its  front 
wall,  and  to  return  it  pressure  must  he  made  in  a  direction  down¬ 
wards,  backwards,  and  then  upwards.  In  inguinal  hernia,  on  the 


Fig.  310. — Oblique  inguinal  hei'nia,  witli  line  of  incision. 

conti’ary,  the  swelling  is  internal  to,  or  covers  the  siiine  of  the 
pubes  ;  the  neck  is  above  Poupart’s  ligament ;  the  inguinal  canal  is 
occiijiied  by  it,  and  to  retiun  it  iiressure  must  he  made  upwards 
and  outwards.  6.  In  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord  the  swelling  is 
translucent,  tense,  oval,  and  well-defined.  There  is  no  expansile 
impulse  on  cough  ;  and  it  cannot  he  returned  into  the  abdomen. 
4.  In  retained  testicle  that  organ  is  absent  from  the  scrotum ;  there 
is  no  impulse  on  cough ;  testicular  sensation  can  he  obtained  by 
jiresstue  on  the  swelling ;  and  it  cannot  be  retiumed  into  the 
abdomen.  If  the  testicle  is  inflamed  or  the  cord  is  twisted  (see 
Torsion  of  the  Spermatic  Cord),  vomiting  may  he  present,  but  it  has 
not  the  gushing  character  of  the  vomiting  of  hernia,  and  consti2ia- 
tion,  if  also  present,  is  not  complete.  There  may,  however,  be  a 
strangulated  hernia  in  addition  to  an  inflamed  testicle.  The  diag- 
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nosis  in  such  a  case  is  very  difficult.  If  in  doubt  an  exploratory 
incision  should  he  made  over  the  tumour,  o.  In  hydrocele  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  the  tumoiu  is  translucent,  tense,  and  semi- 
fluctuating;  there  is  absence  of  iinpidse  on  coughing,  freedom  of 
the  cord,  and  a  history  of  it  having  begun  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotum.  In  infants,  however,  a  hernia  may  be  tran.slucent,  and 
in  a  hydrocele  of  the  congenital  vairiety  the  fluid  can  be  pressed 
back  into  the  abdomen,  but  it  does  not  retiun  with  the  gurgle  or 
sbp  characteristic  of  a  hci'uia.  (3.  In  varicocele  the  dilated  veins  feel 
like  a  bag  of  worms  in  the  scrotum,  and  the  impulse  on  cough  has 
a  thi'iU-like  character.  A  varicocele,  like  a  hernia,  is  reduced  on 
the  patient  ljung  down,  but  if  the  finger  is  placed  firmly  oyer  the 
ring,  the  veins,  on  the  patient  rising,  refill  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  of  the  linger,  whereas  a  hernia  would  remain  reduced. 


Fig.  311.  — Direct  iiiguiiial  lieruia,  with  line  of  incision. 


The  indirect  hernia  cannot  practically  be  distinguished  fi-oin  the 
direct,  as  the  rings  get  dragged  opposite  one  another.  The  ludu-ect 
is  more  common  in  the  young,  the  dii'ect  in  the  old. 

Treatment.— \Yhat  has  already  been  said  on  this  sub]ect  witb 
regard  to  hernia  generally  is  applicable  here,  and  it  imed  only  be 
added  that  if  an  operation  is  necessary  the  incision  (I'  lgs.  310  and 
311)  .should  be  made  downwards  and  inwards,  over  the  long  axis 
of  the  hernia,  beginning  just  above  the  external  abdominal  ring ; 
that  the  stricture,  whether  the  hernia  be  direct  or  mrbrect, 
should  be  divided  directly  upwards,  so  as  to  avoid  the  epigastiic 
artery ;  and  that  when  conibined  with  retained  testicle  a  truss  witli 
a  < -shaped  pad  should  be  worn  if  practicable  above  the  testicle. 
If  the  truss  causes  the  testicle  to  become  frequently  inflamed,  the 
testicle  had  better  be  removed  (See  retained  testis). 
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A  FEMORAL  HERNIA  is  One  that  escapes  into  the  femoral  sheath, 
and  nearly  always  internal  to  the  femoral  vessels,  though  in  very 
exceptional  cases  it  has  been  found  external  to  them.  Asa  rule,  it 
leaves  the  abdomen  at  the  femoral  ring,  and  after  passing  down¬ 
wards  through  the  femoral  canal,  emerges  at  the  saphenous  opening, 
and  then  timiing  upwards  and  outwards  over  the  falciform  process 
of  the  fascia  lata,  passes,  should  it  fiu'ther  increase  in  size,  over 
Poupart’s  ligament  on  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The  neck  of  the  sac  is  situated  at  the 
femoral  ring  (Pig.  312),  and  is  therefore  hounded  in  front  by 
Poupart’s  ligament,  behind  by  the  bone,  internally  by  the  sharp 
wiry  edge  of  Ginibernat’s  ligament,  and  externally  by  the  femoral 
vein,  fi’om  which  it  is  only  separated 
b}^  the  inneiTUOst  septum  of  the  femo¬ 
ral  sheath.  The  spermatic  cord  is  close 
above  it ;  the  epigastric  arterj^  passes 
a  little  external  to  it ;  but  there  is  no 
structure  of  importance,  as  a  rule,  on 
its  inner,  and  upper  and  inner  side. 

The  obtm-ator  artery,  however,  may  be 
given  off  from  the  epigastiic  or  exter¬ 
nal  iliac  artery,  and  encircle  this  part 
of  the  ring  in  its  com'se  to  the  obtrua- 
tor  foramen  (Fig.  312).  It  is  then  in 
gi-eat  danger  of  being  wounded  in 
dividing  the  strictirre.  Fortunately, 
however,  although  the  artery  often 
rises  in  this  abnormal  manner,  it  does 
not  then,  as  a  rule,  take  the  above- 
mentioned  dangerous  course,  but  passes 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  ring  where 
it  is  out  of  danger.  The  coverings  of  a 
femoral  hernia  are — (Fig.  313)  1,  skin  ;  2,  superficial  fascia  ;  3, 
cribriform  fascia ;  4,  anterior  layer  of  the  femoral  sheath,  called 
the  fascia  'propria-,  5,  septum  crurale;  6,  subperitoneal  fat;  and 
7,  peritoneum  forming  the  sac.  The  fascia  propria  is  often  very 
thin,  01'  in  places  absorbed,  so  that  little  more  than  skin  and  one  or 
two  delicate  layers  of  fascia  cover  the  sac.  But  it  may  be  greatly 
thickened,  especially  over  the  neck  of  the  sac,  where  it  maj^  foim 
distinct  fibrous  bands,  which  go  by  the  name  of  the  deep  crural 
arch.  Femoral  hernia  is  never  congenital ;  and  seldom  occurs 
before  adult  life.  It  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  The 
stricture  when  the  hernia  is  strangulated  is  at  the  saphenous  ojjening, 
at  Gimberaat’s  ligament,  or  more  rarely  at  the  deep  crural  arch. 

Bigns. — A  femoral  hernia  ^usually  appears  (Fig.  314)  as  a  tense 
globular  swelling  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  just 


Fio.  312. — The  obturator  ar¬ 
tery  given  off  abnormally 
from  tlie  epigastric,  and 
running  round  the  upper 
and  inner  side  of  a  femoral 
hernia.  (St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  Museum.) 
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below  Poupart’s  ligament  internal  to  the  femoral  vessels,  and 
external  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  It  is  usually  small,  but  may 
sometimes  be  as  large  as  an  orange,  or  even  larger.  It  then 
extends  upwards  and  outwards  over  Poupart’s  ligament  towards  the 
iliac  spine,  and  appears  as  an  elongated  soft  and  yielding  swelling 
with  its  long  axis  parallel  to  the  ligament.  Its  neck,  however,  can 


Fig.  313. — Femoral  hernia.  The  coverings  dissected  off  to  show  the  sac. 
(St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  Museum.) 


Fig.  314. — Femoral  hernia,  with  line  of  incision. 


always  be  traced  below  the  ligament  towards  the  femoial  ling.  The 
characteristic  signs  of  hernia  are,  of  coiu'se,  present. 

The  diagnosis  has  chiefly  to  bo  made  from  enlarged  glands,  varix 
of  the  saphenous  vein,  inguinal  hernia,  and  psoas  abscess.  1.  In 
mlarged  glands  there  is  no  impulse  on  cough;  they  can  be  raised 
from  the  deeper  tissues,  and  there  will  probablj'  be  some  evident 
cause,  as  a  sore  on  the  heel,  &c.,  to  account  for  them.  A  smsyl 
niece  of  irreducible  omentum,  however,  may  almost  exactly 
resemble  an  enlarged  gland  in  the  femoral  canal;  ami  it  maj  be 
impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis  without  exploring  the  rmg,  an 
operation  which  should  always  be  undertaken  if  symptoms  of 
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.strangulation  of  tlie  intestine  are  present.  At  times  there  may  be 
an  enlarged  gland  over  a  hernia.  2.  In  vartx  q/  the  sajjhenoiis  vein 
the  vein  is  generally  also  varicose  lower  down  the  limb,  and  the 
imindse  on  coughing  has  a  peculiar  tlirill-like  character,  and 
extends  also  some  distance  down  the  vein.  When  the  swelhng  is 
reduced  by  placing  the  patient  on  her  back,  and  the  ring  is  closed 
by  the  hnger,  the  vein  refills  when  she  rises,  whereas  the  hernia 
remains  reduced  as  long  as  the  finger  is  kept  in  position.  6.  In 
inrjwinal  hernia  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  above  Poupart’s  ligament,  and 
inside  or  over  the  sphie  of  the  pubes ;  in  femoral  hernia  the  neck  is 
below  Poupart’s  ligament  and  outside  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  In 
inguinal,  the  hernia  goes  back  in  a  du’ection  upwards,  outwards  and 
backwards ;  m  femoral,  downwards,  backwards  and  upwards.  In 
inguinal,  the  hernia  occupies  the  inguinal  canal,  and  maj'-  descend 
into  the  scrotum  or  labium  ;  in  femoral,  the  inguinal  canal  is  felt 
free  on  passing  the  finger  into  it.  4.  In  psoas  abscess  the  swelling 
is  generally  at  first  external  to  the  femoral  vessels.  There  is 
usually  fulness  in  the  ihac  fossa,  and  fluctuation  can  be  detected 
above  and  below  Poupart’s  ligament.  Some  cause  for  the  abscess, 
such  as  caries  of  the  spine,  is  genei'ally  evident. 

Treatment. — All  that  need  be  mentioned  in  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  said  of  the  treatment  of  hei'iiia  in  general  is--l.  That 
the  femoral  truss  (Fig.  29o)  should  have  the  pad  more  veilically 
placed,  and  the  button  for  the  sti'ap  should  be  on  the  end  of  the 
spring  and  not  on  the  back  of  the  pad,  as  if  placed  in  the  latter 
situation  it  causes  the  pad  to  rise  up  and  so  allows  the  hernia  to 
escape  beneath  it.  2.  That  in  appljdng  the  taxis  the  leg  should  be 
flexed,  slightly  adducted,  and  rotated  inwards,  to  relax  the  falciform 
lu'ocess  of  the  fascia  lata.  ,3.  That  on  account  of  the  unyielding 
nature  of  the  parts  there  is  but  little  pro.spoct  of  reducing  the  hernia 
under  chloroform  or  by  a  hot  bath.  4.  That  should  the  hernia 
become  strangulated,  ulceration  is  rapidly  ])roduced,  owing  to  the 
]u-essra-e  of  the  wiry  edge  of  Gimbernat’s  ligament.  Therefore,  if 
the  hernia  is  not  returnable  by  moderate  taxis,  an  oi)erati(m  should 
immcchately  be  performed,  o.  That  the  incision  (Fig.  314)  .should 
be  made  in  a  vertical  dh-ection  over  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  tlio 
hernia,  the  skin  being  nipped  up  and  transfixed  to  avoid  injmino- 
the  sac,  as  the  coverings  are  often  very  thin.  (J.  That  the  stricture 
shmdd  be  divided  in  an  upward  and  inward  direction  through  tlie 
junction  of  Gimbernat’s  with  Key’s  ligament.  If  made  dmectly 
inwards  the  resulting  aperture  is  so  large  that  it  is  difficult 
subsequently  to  keep  up  the  hernia  with  a  truss ;  while  if  made 
directly  upwards,  the  spermatic  cord  and  epigastric  artery,  and  if 
outwards,  the  femoral  vehi,  are  endangered.  7.  Heveral  small 
notches  are  preferable  to  a  single  and  larger  mcision,  as  there  is 
less  danger  of  wounding  an  abnormal  artery  should  one  be  present 
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8.  Should  such  an  abnormal  artery  he  wounded  it  must  be  tied  if 
jiossible,  enlarging  the  incision  if  necessary ;  otherwise  an  attempt 
may  he  made  to  twist  it  or  a  pressure  forceps  may  be  left  on. 

Umbilical  hernia  (exomphalos,  or  omphalocele)  is  one 
that  escapes  at  the  umbilicus.  The  sac,  according  to  Mr.  Birkett, 
is  always  an  acquired  one,  and  consists  of  the  parietal  layer  of 
peritoneum,  and  never  of  a  natural  process  of  peritoneum  like  that 
of  the  funicular  iirocess  in  the  inguinal  region.  In  infancy  the 
hernia  passes  through  the  yet  unclosed  umbilical  ring ;  in  adults, 
thi’ough  au  aperture  in  the  iibres  of  the  linoa  alba  near  the 
umbilicus.  It  is  most  often  met  with  in  infants  ;  is  rare  in  young 
adults:  and  is  more  common,  again,  in  the  old,  especially  in  stout 
The  sac  is  usually  very  thin,  and  frequently  cribriionn 
or  altogether  deficient  in  jdaces;  whilst 
the  contents  usually  consist  of  omen¬ 
tum  and  of  a  small  knuckle  of  intestine, 
wliich  mostly  lies  concealed  in  omen¬ 
tum  at  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  cover¬ 
ings  are — 1 ,  the  skin ;  2,  the  superfi¬ 
cial  and  deep  fascia  with  a  thin  layer 
of  fat  between  them;  3,  the  fascia 
transversalis ;  and  4,  the  peritoneum, 
which  constitutes  the  sac.  They  fi'e- 
queiitly,  however,  become  tliinned, 
adherent  to  one  another,  or  partially 
absorbed,  so  that  the  contents  of  the 
hernia  are  merely  covered  -with  skin 
and  a  thin  layer  of  fascia  (Uig.  315). 

(S'y/nptoms.— In  infancy,  the  hernia, 
which  is  known  by  nui-ses  as  ‘  ‘  startmg 
of  the  navel,”  consists  of  a  protimsion 
at  the  umbilicus,  readily  retm-ning  when 


Fig.  315. — Umbilical  hernia, 
showing  the  attenuated 
condition  of  its  covering. 
(St.  Bartholomew's  Hosintal 
Museum. ) 


gentle  pressm-e  is  applied,  and  when 
once  seen  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  any  other  affection.  It  geno- 
I'ally  undergoes  a  spoutancou.s  cure.  In  adults  it  forms  a  globulai, 
lobulatcd,  or  sometunes  pyriform  swelling,  on  the  lower  part  of 
which  the  cicatrix  of  the  navel  is  seen.  It  often  attains  a  large 
size,  nearly  always  extending  as  it  enlarges  downwards  towards  the 
pubes,  ami  is  freiiuently  iu  part  or  completely  irreducible.  It  is 
very  liable  to  become  obstructed  and  less  often  strangulated. 

Treatment.— \i\  infants  the  hernia  generally  undergoes  a  .spon¬ 
taneous  cime,  but  a  i)ad,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  cork  between  two 
layers  of  lint,  may  be  api)lied  over  it,  and  fixid  with  .strapping  or 
an  nulia-rubber  bandage.  In  adults,  an  umbilical  truss  or  bandage 
is  necessary,  or  when  the  hernia  is  irreducible,  a  hollow  suppoiting 
truss.  When  the  hernia  is  incarcerated,  the  patient  must  bo  placed 
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at  rest  and  an  enema  administered.  When  strangulated,  an 
operation  must  be  performed.  The  incision  should  then  be  made 
vertically  over  the  swelling  in  the  middle  hne,  and  the  sac  opened 
with  cai-e,  as  the  coverings  are  often  very  thin,  and  the  stricture 
dhnded  in  an  upward  direction.  If  omentum  presents  first,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  search  must  he  made  for  intestine,  and  the  latter 
retm’ned ;  the  omentum  must  then  he  unravelled,  transfixed  with 
a  double  ligature,  tied,  cut  off,  and  the  stump  also  returned.  The 
sac  should  then  he  cut  off  with  the  redundant  skhi  and  the  wound 
sewn  up  with  deep  sutures  with  two  peritoneal  siu’faces  in  contact. 
Radical  cure  is  called  for  when  a  truss  fails  to  keep  uji  the  hoi'uia 
and  strangulation  or  obstruction  is  frequently  occurring  (p.  600). 

An  obturator  hernia  is  one  that  escaiies  through  the  obtura¬ 
tor  canal,  /.e.,  the  ajierturo  left  in  the  obturator  membrane  for  the 
passage  of  the  obturator  nerve  and  vessels.  The  neck  of  the  sac 
is  bounded  by  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  piubes  above,  and  by  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  obturator  membrane  elsewhere ;  whilst  the 
fundus  either  protrudes  the  obtm'ator  externus  in  front  of  it,  or 
jiasses  above  that  muscle  or  between  its  fibres  and  comes  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  pectineus,  giving  lise  to  a  shght  fulness  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  ju.st  below  Poupart's  hgamcnt,  immediately  behind 
and  internal  to  the  femoral  vessels.  The  coverings,  therefore,  are 
1,  skin  ;  2,  superhcial  fascia ;  3,  fa,scia  lata  ;  4,  pectineus;  o,  fascia 
over  the  obturator  externus  ;  6,  obturator  exteinus  (sometimes) ;  7, 
pelvic  fascia ;  8,  subperitoneal  fat ;  and,  9,  peritoneum,  forming 
the  sac,  which  is  always  an  acquired  one.  The  relation  of  the 
obturator  artery  and  nerve  to  the  sac  is  vaiiablo.  The  hernia  is 
always  small,  and  generally  consists  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ileum,  often  of  only  a  portion  of  the  calibre  of  the  gut.  Obtiu-ator 
hernia  is  rare ;  it  is  most  often  met  with  after  the  ago  of  fifty, 
and  then  generally  in  women.  It  has  not  always  been  diagnosed 
during  life,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  other  herniaa. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  of  these,  in  addition  to  those  of  strangula¬ 
tion,  which  has  generaUy  been  present,  are  a  slight  fulness  below 
and  internal  to  the  femoral  vessels,  perhaps  not  perceptible  unless 
the  two  sides  are  compared ;  pain  down  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh 
from  pressm-o  on  the  obtui-ator  nerve ;  pain  on  pressing  over  the 
obturator  foramen,  and  perhaps  some  increased  ro.sistance  or 
swelling  in  this  region ;  pain  on  rotating  the  thigh  outwards  from 
the  obturator  muscles,  which  arc  then  juit  on  the  stretch,  pressing 
on  the  hernia  ;  and  pain  and  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  obturator 
membrane  on  examination  by  the  rectum  or  vagina.  Ifrom  femoral 
hernia  it  may  he  known  by  the  neck  being  below  instead  of  above 
the  ramus  of  the  pubes  ;  and  by  the  femoral  ling  being  free. 

Treaimr/d.— The  liernia  has  occasionally  been  reduced  by  the 
taxis,  aided  in  one- instance  by  the  hand  in  the  vagina.  But  this 
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method  is  dangerous  inasmuch  as  the  gut  may  bo  or  may 

he  in  a  state  unfit  to  retiu'n  into  the  abdomen.  It  is  better  tlieie- 
fore  to  make  an  incision  similar  to  that  for  femoral  hernia,  hut 
slightly  longer,  and  having  divided  the  various  coverings  and 
opened  the  sac,  to  incise  the  stricture  iu  a  chrection  downwards  and 
inwards,  avoiding  if  possible  the  ohtmutor  artery  ;nul  n™ 
Where  the  diagnosis  is  doubtful  the  ring  shoidd  be  explored  eithei 
in  the  way  described  above  or  through  anmcision  m  the  middle  line 
of  the  abdomen,  the  hernia,  if  one  is  found  being  m  the  latter  case 
drawn  out  from  the  ring  from  withiii  the  abdomen,  after  the 

strictiu-e  has  been  cautiously  divided.  n.vntrndes 

Divpheagmatic,  or  phrenic  hernia,  is  one  that  protrudes 

through  the  diaplu’agm  into  the  thoracic  cavity.  It  is  very  rare. 
The  aperture  may  he“due  to  a  congenital  defect,  to  the  enUrgement 
of  one  of  the  natui-al  openhigs  or  to  a  wound 
diaphi-agm.  The  hernia  usually  occurs 

tondimi^to  prevent  any  protrusion  on  the  right,  rheie  is 
tciuling  to  1  y  1  ^  visually  the  stomach  or  trans- 

l)eritoneal  sac,  tlie  viscus,  wunu  .i  Arimpum  of 

verse  colon,  escaping  into  the  plem-al  cavit>.  In 
St.  Bartholomew’s  there  is  a  unitiue  specimen  of  a  heinia 
omentum  into  the  pericardium,  the  result  of  a  wound. 
.Sympfcms.-Insorae  cases  there  have  been 

j.  1  -111(1  fihnorinal  resonance  ot  tne  leit  .siuc  m 

thrchesTVith  o-urgling  on  auscultation,  excessive  thirst,  and  signs 

''"ThT^S^ forms  of  hernia,  vi/.,  the  /.c/Hah’c,  which  leaves  the 

IS:  s!  11;:  ‘s-aSrindit 

space,  only  mentioned  to  he  dismissed. 

diseases  of  the  rectum. 

muUoi-mation  ends  at  some  Uttlo  disfcuice  from 

ttltk  J  ia  a'blind  poucb  oa  cloaca,  wbich  i.  coauacn 
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to  it  and  the  genito-ni’inary  organs.  In  the  course  of  development 
the  cutaneous  tissues  (epihlast)  become  invaginated  towards  the 
cloaca  at  the  spot  which  is  to  he  the  futm’e  anus.  The  mtervening 
tissues  are  then  gi’adually  absorbed,  and  a  communication  is  thus 
established  between  the  cloaca  and  the  surface  of  the  body,  the 
intestinal  portion  of  the  cloaca  at  the  same  time  becoming 
differentiated  from  the  genito-urinary.  An  arrest  in  tHe  above 
process  of  development  is  the  cause  of  imperforate  anus.  Thus :  • 
1.  Should  no  invagination  of  the  skin  occur,  the  anus  will  be 
entfrely  absent.  In  such  a  case  the  intestine  may  terminate  in  a 
blind  pouch  at  a  variable  distance  from  the  surface,  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane  or  a  considerable  thickness  of  tissue  intervening  between  the 
skin-sm'face  and  the  interior  of  the  gut.  At  times  the  intestine 
may  stop  short  of  the  pelvis,  the  rectum  being  then  of  course 
wholly  absent.  2.  Should  invagination  occur,  but  the  intervening 
tissues  not  be  absorbed,  an  anus,  to  all  external  appearances 
natural,  will  bo  present  but  will  be  found  to  terminate  in  a  cul- 
de-sar  a  short  distance  from  the  surface. .  Here  again  either  a  thin 
membrane,  or  a  considerable  thickness  of  tissue,  may  intervene 
between  the  top  of  the  cul-de-sac  and  the  interior  of  the  gut.  3. 
Should  the  process  by  which  the  intestinal  canal  is  normally  cut 
off  from  the  genito-iu-inary  portion  of  the  cloaca  also  fail,  the 
intestine,  instead  of  ending  in  a  blind  pouch,  may  communicate 
with  the  bladder,  prostatic  lu'ethra,  or  vagina.  In  rare  cases  the 
intestine  may  open  in  some  other  abnormal  situation,  as  the 
perineum  or  groin. 

Treaimenl . — Where  only  a  thin  membrane  intervenes  its  division 
is  all  that  is  necessury;  but  where  there  is  no  apjiearance  of  an 
anirs,  or  evidently  a  considerable  thickness  of  tissues  between  the 
gut  and  the  smiace,  a  vertical  incision  should  be  made  in  the  middle 
line  at  the  .spot  where  the  anus  should  be  normally  situated.  If 
the  distended  bowel  is  now  seen  or  felt  to  bulge  in  the  wound  it 
.should  be  exposed  with  a  few  touches  of  the  knife,  and  then 
cautiou.sly  opened  by  an  incision  made  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
womid.  Should  it  not  be  thus  discovered,  the  dissection  must  be 
carried  on  cautiously  in  an  upward  and  backward  direction  for  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  of  course  keeping  to  the  middle  line  and 
well  towards  the  sacrum  lest  the  iieritoneum  be  wounded.  If  the 
bowel  is  detected  it  should  be  opened ;  no  attempt,  however,  .should 
be  made  to  bring  it  down,  but  a  bougie  passed  daily  to  prevent  the 
woimd  re-contracting.  If  not  found  in  this  way  the  colon  maj^ 
be  opened  in  the  left  loin  [lumbar  colotomy)  or  in  the  left  groin 
[hryuvnal  colotomy).  Opinions  differ  as  to  which  of  these  operations 
is  preferable.  There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending 
each  which  cannot  be  here  discus.sed.  On  the  whole  the  operation 
in  the  groin  in  my  opinion  is  the  best. 
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]\Iayo  Eobson  advises  us  to  continue  the  dissection  in  the  peri¬ 
neum,  open  the  peritoneum,  seek  the  end  of  the  gut,  pull  it  down, 
and  fix  it  to  the  skin.  The  only  objection  I  can  see  to  this  method 
is  the  exti’eme  smallness  of  the  parts  in  the  new-born  infant. 

Pruritus  ani,  or  itching  about  the  anus,  though  often  depen¬ 
dent  upon  constipation,  ascarides,  pediculi,  eczema  marginatum, 
condylomata,  piles,  or  other  diseases  of  the  rectum,  sometimes 
occurs  without  any  very  evident  cause,  and  has  then  been  attributed 
to  disordered  digestion  and  gouty  habit.  Symptoms. — The  itching 
is  often  intolerable,  and  is  usually  worse  soon  after  the  patient  gets 
warm  in  bed.  There  may  be  some  slight  cracks,  a  little  eczema 
fi’om  the  scratching,  or  a  moist  and  reddened  condition  of  the  skin, 
but  occasionally  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen.  Treatment.— -The 
cause  if  possible  should  be  removed.  Where  none  is  very  evident 
the  general  health  must  be  attended  to,  the  parts  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  and  an  ointment  or  lotion  of  perchloride  of  mercury,  boracic 
•acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  cocaine,  &c.,  applied.  I  have  found  lactate 
of  load,  made  by  poiu’ing  lead  lotion  into  milk,  to  have  a  very 
beneficial  effect. 

Fissure  of  the  rectum  is  a  small  painful  crack  or  ulcer  usually 
situated  just  within  the  anus,  and  seldom  involving  more  than  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane.  Causes. — Almost  always  constipation  , 
sometimes  neglect  of  local  cleanliness,  or  other  source  of  irritation. 
The  passage  of  an  unusually  hard  motion  is  often  the  immediate 
exciting  cause.  When  the  ulcer  is  once  thoroughly  established, 
healing  is  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  sphincter  and  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  its  stu’face  during  the  passage  of  a  motion.  Symptoms. 
The  chief  of  these  is  pain,  the  result  of  spasm  of  the  sphincter.  It 
is  often  very  severe,  and  occurs  dm’ing  and  after  defiecation.  It 
may  last  for  a  few  minutes  or  longer,  even  to  several  hour’s,  and 
then  ceases  tiU  the  next  motion.  The  pain  may  not  only  be  felt  m 
the  anus,  but  may  be  reflected  down  the  thighs  or  to  other  pmts, 
as  the  uterus,  vagina,  or  testicle.  The  motions  are  often  sbghtly 
streaked  with  blood,  sometimes  with  pus.  On  examinatron  the 
sphincters  are  formd  spasmodically  contracted.  On  gently  evert¬ 
ing  the  margins  of  the  anus  the  end  of  the  ulcer  will  be  discovered 
usually  at  the  posterior  part,  a  small  external  pile  or  an  oederna- 
tous  fold  of  skin  which  is  generally  present  then  serving  as  a  giude 
to  it.  The  passage  of  the  finger  is  attended  with  great  pain. 
Treatment. — In  slight  cases  the  use  of  laxatives  and  the  appln^tion 
of  asti’ingent  lotions  or  sedative  ointments  before  and  after  delreca- 
tion  may  be  sufficient.  If  these  fail  the  sphincter  may  be  forcibly 
dilated,  or  the  ulcer  divided  together  with  half  or  more  of  the 
external  sphincter  by  drawing  a  straight  bistom-y’-  longitudmaUy 
thi’ough  the  base  of  the  ulcer.  The  bowels  should  then  be  kept 
confined  for  fom-  or  five  days,  ami  the  motions  afterwards  kept  soft 
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for  a  fortnight  or  longer.  Or  the  sphincter  may  be  divided  sub- 
cutaneonsly  by  passing  a  tenotomy  knife  beneath  it  thi’ough  the 
mucous  membrane  and  cutting  outwards  towards  the  skin.  Ball 
ti-eats  these  cases  by  cutting  off  the  small  pile  at  the  end  of  the 
fissm-e.  This  little  operation,  and  that  of  subcutaneous  division  of  the 
sphincter,  may  be  done  -without  pain  by  painting  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  with  cocaine  or  spraying  it  with  chloride  of  ethyl,  and  does  not 
necessitate  the  patient’s  lying  up  for  more  than  two  or  three  days. 

Prolapsus  recti  is  the  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lower  paid  of  the  rectum,  and  more  rarely  of  the  muscular  coat 
as  well,  through  the  anus.  It  is  most  common  in  childi’on,  but 
may  occur  at  any  age.  The  caztses  are  either  a  relaxed  state  of  the 
sphincter  induced  by  general  weakness,  residence  in  hot  chmates, 
&c.,  or  excessive  straining  due  to  stricture  of  the  m-ethra,  phimosis, 
stone,  ascarides,  constipation,  piles,  or  polypus.  Signs  and  diag¬ 
nosis.  It  commonly  appears  as  an  iiTeguIar  ring  of  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  or  when  much  is  protruded,  as  a  cylindrical  elongated 
swelbng.  ^\Tien  recent,  it  has  the  colour  of  healthy  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  but  if  not  soon  reduced  it  may  become  li-vid  and  congested, 
in  consequence  of  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels  by  the  sphinctei’! 
The  strangulation  may  proceed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pro¬ 
lapsed  portion  may  imdergo  mortification  and  slough  away.  In 
old-standing  cases  it  becomes  indurated  and  leathery  from 
exposure.  It  may  be  diagnosed  from  polypus  by  the  presence  of  a 
central  aperhue,  and  fi-om  intussusception  by  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  being  continuous  with  that  of  the  sphincter.  In  intussus¬ 
ception  a  sulcus  exists  between  the  protruded  part  of  the  bowel  and 
the  sphincter. 

Should  the  bowel  be  protruded  or  strangulated,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce  it.  If  it  has  onlv  been  prolapsed 
a  short  time,  this  is  easily  accompbshed  by  gentle  pressure,  the 
parts  having  been  well  smeared  with  vaseline  and  the  buttocks 
raised  men  of  longer  standing,  fii-m  pressure  must  be  exercised 
on  it  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  or  the  finger  may  be  introduced  into  the 
orifice  and  the  bowel  pressed  back.  If  reduction  fails  and  the  part 
IS  much  inflamed,  an  ice-bag  may  be  applied,  and  another  attempt 
subsequently  made,  when,  if  still  unsuccessful,  nothing  remains 
but  to  allow  the  protruded  part  to  slough  off  or  to  excise  it  If  the 
muscular  coat  protrudes,  no  operation  should  be  done  lest  the  neri- 
toneum  be  wounded.  Having  reduced  the  bowel,  the  cause  of  the 
prolapse  should,  if  possible,  be  removed,  and  to  prevent  a  recur¬ 
rence  the  nates  may  be  strapped  together,  or  a  pad  and  T-bandaue 
wom  and  the  motions  passed  at  bed-time  instead  of  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  patient  lying  on  his  side  or  back  during  defecation 
Astringent  lotions  or  ointments  of  sulphate  of  b-on,  galls,  or  tannin 
should  be  applied,  or  the  mucous  membrane  painted  with  nitrate  of 
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silver,  whilst  any  pendulous  folds  of  skin  may  be  snipped  off,  so  as 
to  cause  some  amount  of  contraction  of  the  anus.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  the  motions  should  he  rendered  soft  with  gentle  laxatives. 
Should  these  means,  after  being  well  persevered  in,  fail,  a  more 
seiious  operation  may  become  necessary.  Thus,  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  may  he  removed  by  ligature ;  or  the  galvano- 
cautery  may  be  applied  in  two  or  three  situations,  so  as  to  produce 
lines  of  biu'ns  in  the  long  axis  of  the  bowel,  and  thus  cause  the 
mucous  membrane  to  adhere  to  the  muscular  coat  by  inflammation. 

II.EMORRIIOIDS  OR  PILES  are  swellings  inside  or  around  the 
margin  of  the  anus,  the  result  of  a  dilated  or  varicose  state  of  the 
Idood-vessels. 

(<((i(,ses. — The  peculiar  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  hsemor- 
rhoidal  veins ;  the  absence  of  valves  in  them  and  m  the  veins 
through  which  they  communicate  with  the  portal  vein,  whereby 
they  have  to  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the  column  of  portal 
blood  ;  and  their  situation  between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats 
of  the  rectum,  so  that  they  receive  but  little  support  during 
defmcation,  render  them  exceedingly  liable  to  become  dilated  or 
varicose.  Anjdhing,  therefore,  that  tends  to  congest  the  portal 
.system,  and  hence  obstruct  the  return  of  venous  blood  from  the 
hrranorrhoidal  veins,  such  as  high  living,  habitual  constipation, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  heart-disease,  I'cc.,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
predisposing  cause  ;  whilst  anything  detennining  local  congestion 
of  the  part,  such  as  straining  at  stool  or  to  pass  water  in  cases  of 
enlarged  prostate  or  stricture  of  the  urethra ;  the  pressure  of  the 
oravid  uterus,  distended  colon,  or  ovarian  or  f)thm-  pelvic  tumour  ; 
strictiu-e  of  the  rectum  ;  and  the  abuse  of  aloetic  pm-gatives,  may 


1)0  regarded  as  an  exciting  cause. 

]\itliolo(iy. — Ilmmorrhoids  consist  at  first  of  little  more  than 
dilated  veins,  but  after  they  have  existed  some  time  the  blood  in 
their  interior  may  clot,  the  voin-waUs  h^Jertrophy,  and  the  con¬ 
nective  tissue  of  the  dilated  vein  become  infiltrated  and  thickened. 
If  a  pile  is  now  cut  into,  it  presents  a  spongy  vascular  structure, 
and  there  is  often  a  small  artery  in  its  centre.  Piles  may  be 
situated  external  to  the  sphincter,  and  are  then  covered  with  skin 
'(external  or  blind  p?7cs) ;  or  within  the  sphincter,  when  they  are 
covered  with  mucous  membrane  [infernal  or  bleeding  piles).  In 
many  instances,  however,  they  may  be  covered  in  part  with  skin, 
and  in  part  with  mucous  membrane  [mixed  jnles).  An  cedeniatous 
and  swollen  condition  of  the  muco-ciitaneous  folds  and  hypertro- 
uhied  flaps  of  skin  about  the  margin  of  the  anus,  although  not 
produced  by  cUlatation  of  the  veins,  is  also  generally  spoken  of  as 
piles.  External  piles  occur  as  soft,  globular,  pinki.sh-blue  swellings, 
or  as  moderately  firm  fleshy  tumours,  or  as  little  more  than  loose 
hypertrophied  folds  of  skin.  Internal  piles  also  present  various 
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forms.  They  may  consist  of  small  htemorrhoidal  veins,  dilated  and 
varicose,  giving  the  raucous  membrane  a  dark  ptu’pHsh  colour,  and 
rendering  it  liable  to  become  ju’olapsed  dui'ing  defsecation  ;  or  they 
may  form  either  slightly  raised,  flattish  and  oblong  elevations,  or 
distinctly  globular  pedunculated  swellings  (Fig.  316).  They  may 
a2)pear  very  vascrdar  from  the  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  them,  and  then  constitute  the  bleeding  j)ilo  ;  or  they  may 
be  linn  and  fleshy  and  of  a  reddish- brown  colour  from  the  thicken¬ 
ing  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  then  do  not  readily  bleed.  The 
haemorrhage  is  usually  aiderial,  and  comes  from  the  small  arteries 
in  the  mucoirs  membrane.  Piles,  whether  external  or  internal,  are 
at  times  liable  to  become  inflamed  and  slough. 

Symptoms. — External  ptiles,  beyond  causing  some  amount  of  itch¬ 
ing  and  impleasant  sensations  about  the  anus,  may  give  rise  to  no 
symptoms  unless  iiritated  or  inflamed.  They  are  then  often  a 
soui’ce  of  much  distress.  The  pile  becomes  swollen  and  painful, 
the  pain  being  reflected  to  the  siu- 
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rounding  parts  and  increased  on 
sitting,  standing,  and  walking.  The 
acute  symptoms  usually  subside  in 
a  few  days,  but  often  leave  the  parts 
thickened  and  irritable,  and  are 
liable  to  reciu  from  time  to  time. 

Intei'naljjiles  are  productive  of  more 
ti’ouble,  the  chief  symptoms  to 
which  they  give  rise  being  brnmoiT- 
hage,  and  irritation  and  pain  conse¬ 
quent  on  their  protrusion  and  con¬ 
striction  by  the  sphincter,  or  as  the 
result  of  their  becoming  inflamed ;  whilst  the  hsemoiThago,  when 
severe,  may  be  productive  of  amemia  and  all  its  attendant  constitu¬ 
tional  sym2)toms.  The  amount  of  haemorrhage  may  vary  from  a  few 
drops  a  mere  streaking  of  the  motions  with  blood — -to  several  ounces. 

^Vhen  first  noticed,  the  protrusion  of  tlie  piles  occurs  only  dming 
defaecation  ;  and  although  they  may  at  first  go  back  spontaneously, 
they  often  require  replacement  by  the  Anger,  as  otherwise  they  are 
apt  to  become  strangulated  by  the  sphincter  and  irritated  or 
inflamed  from  the  chafing  of  the  clothes.  Pater  the  sphincter 
becomes  dilated,  and  they  may  protrude  at  times  other  than  during 
defrecation,  and  in  long-standing  cases  the  mucous  membrane 
becomes  permanently  prolapsed,  and  the  pile  remains  constantly 
protruded.  External  piles  then  generaUy  form  in  addition  to  tho 
internal,  whilst  the  mucus  exuded  fr-om  the  jiarts  is  a  constant 
som'ce  of  annoyance.  Tho  constitutional  symptoms  to  which 
the  loss  of  blood  and  tho  pain  and  irritation  may  give  rise 
aic  pallor,  palpitation,  breathlessness,  fainting  and  headache. 
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From  the  reflex  character  of  the  pain  the  patient  may  refer  the 
symptoms  to  other  organs,  as  the  testicle,  bladder,  kidneys,  or  uterus. 

Diagnosis. — E.rternuJ  gtHes  may  be  readily  diagnosed  from  condy- 
lomata,  polypi,  and  carcmoma  by  the  characters  ah'eady  given. 
Internal  piles  may  be  suspected  from  the  above-mentioned 
symptoms,  and  if  not  protruded  they  may  generally  be  brought 
into  view  by  asking  the  patient  to  bear  down  as  if  to  defaecate, 
whilst  the  Sm'geon  makes  gentle  traction  on  the  margin  of  the 
anus.  If  this  does  not  succeed  and  the  bowel  is  loaded  an  enema 
should  fii’st  be  given.  Examination  vvith  the  Anger,  unless  the 
Sui’geon  has  had  some  experience,  fails  to  detect  the  pile,  as  when 
neither  mitated,  inflamed,  nor  protruded  it  is  soft  and  flaccid,  like 
the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  treatment  of  piles  may  be  divided  into  the  palliative  and  the 
radical. 

The  palliative  treatment  consists  hi  employing  such  means  as  are 
calculated  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins. 
Thus  constipation  must  be  combated  by  the  use  of  such  laxatives 
as  the  confection  of  senna,  compoimd  liquorice  powder,  the  hquid 
extract  or  cordial  of  cascara  sagrada,  or  Pullna  or  Friedrichshall 
waters ;  whilst  sti’ong  pm-gatives,  especially  aloes,  high  living,  and 
alcoholic  stimulants,  should  be  avoided  and  the  secretions  of  the 
liver  promoted  by  exercise.  Where  there  is  hsemorrhage,  the  tinc¬ 
ture  of  hamamelis  or  of  steel  will  be  found  very  useful.  Locally, 
the  parts  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  astringed  by  such 
apiilications  as  the  liquid  extract  of  hamamelis,  the  compomid 
ointment  of  galls,  or  lotions  of  sulphate  of  h'on,  acetate  of  lead,  or 
tannic  acid,  passed  thi'ough  the  sphmcter  ;  or  by  injections  of  ice- 
cold  water,  to  which  tincture  of  hamamelis  may  be  added.  WTieii 
the  f)iles  are  inflamed,  the  patient  should  rest  in  bed  with  the 
buttocks  raised,  an  ice-bag  or  hot  poultice  should  be  applied,  and  a 
morphia  suppository  inti’oduced  into  the  [rectum.  Where  coagu¬ 
lation  has  taken  place  Lee  incision  into  the  pile  and  turning  out 
the  clots  will  give  relief. 

The  radical  ti-eatment  consists  m  removing  the  piles,  but  should 
only  be  resorted  to  when  palliative  measures  after  a  fau  trial  have 
failed,  or  when  the  pjles  are  more  or  less  constantly  down.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  no  operation  should  be  perfoiined  when^  they  are 
merely  sjTnptomatic  of  some  more  serious  disease,  as  stricture  or 
cancer  of  the  rectum,  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  or  disease  of  the 
uterus,  bladder,  or  Ever,  or  are  the  result  of  pregnancy.  The 
method  of  removing  the  piles  differs  according  as  they  are  external 
or  internal. 

External  piles  may  be  simply  stripped  off  with  the  scrssors,  caru 
beirrg  takerr,  however,  not  to  remove  too  much  of  the  irrtegirment 
lest  troublesome  contraction  of  the  arral  orifice  shoirld  ensue. 
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lidtriiul  pilen  may  be  treated  by  ligatui-e,  the  clamp  and  cautery, 
crushing,  injectious  with  carbolic  acid,  excision,  or  the  application 
of  nitric  acid.  Whatever  method  is  employed  a  purgative  should 
be  given  the  day  before,  and  the  rectum  cleared  on  the  morning 
of  the  operation  hy  an  enema;  and  after  the  patient  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic,  the  anus  should  be  forcibly 
dilated  to  bring  the  parts  well  into  view,  and  to  paralyse  the 
sphincter. 

If  the  ligature  is  employed,  the  most  prominent  pile  should  be 
seized  with  the  pile-forceps  or  pile-hook,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
incised  with  the  pile-scissors  at  its  junction  with  the  skin,  so  as  to 
detach  the  pile  and  mucous  membrane  from  the  anal  margin.  A 
carbolized  silk  ligature  should  then  be  placed  in  the  groove  thus 
formed  and  tied  tightly  around  the  undetached  base  of  the  pile, 
taking  care  to  include  as  much  of  the  mucous  membrane  above  the 
pile  as  possible.  The  greater  part  of  the  pile  having  been  excised, 
the  ends  of  the  ligature  are  cut  off  and  the  stump  of  the  pile 
returned  after  the  others  have  been  treated  in  a  similar  way.  The 
parts  should  be  thoroughly  dusted  with  iodoform,  a  morphia 
suppository  passed  into  the  anus,  and  a  large  pad  of  iodoform 
wool  aiiplied  and  secured  in  situ  by  a  T-bandage.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  confined  for  four  or  five  days  by  small  doses  of  opium 
combined  with  tincture  of  catechu,  and  then  opened  by  castor  oil 
or  an  enema  of  olive  oil.  Should  retention  of  mine  occm’,  as  is  very 
common  after  operations  on  the  rectum,  it  should  be  relieved  by 
passing  a  soft  catheter.  The  ligatmus  generally  come  away  about 
the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  day. 

Clump  and  cautery. — A  pile  having  been  seized  with  the  forceps, 
the  clamp  is  applied  to  its  base,  the  pile  shaved  off,  and  the  raw 
sm’faee  cauterized. 

If  crushing  is  employed,  the  pile  is  drawn  into  the  crusher,  which 
is  then  screwed  tightly  home,  the  pile  cut  off,  and  the  crusher 
removed  after  a  minute  or  two. 

Jiixcision  has  of  late  been  extensively  employed  by  some  surgeons. 
It  consists  in  dissecting  away  the  piles,  tying  any  arteries  that  bleed, 
and  bringing  down  the  mucous  membrane  and  securing  it  by  sutm-e 
to  the  anal  margin. 

Injections  of  carbolic  «c/d.— The  strength  usually  employed  is 
half  a  drachm  of  the  acid  to  a  di’achm  each  of  glycerine  and  water, 
four  or  five  minims  being  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the  pile  by  a 
hypodermic  syringe.  The  process  has  to  be  repeated  several  times, 
and  takes  some  weeks  to  effect  a  cure. 

Nitric  acid  is  a  useful  and  efficient  application  for  the  sessile  vas¬ 
cular  pile,  and  should  be  applied  with  a  glass  rod  through  a 
speculum,  and  any  excess  of  acid  removed  by  a  weak  alkaline 
lotion. 
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An  ISCHIO-EECTAL  ABSCESS  (Fig.  317),  is  0116  that  foims  in  the 
loose  cellular  tissue  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  should  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  the  small  abscesses  which  may 
occur  round  the  margin  of  the  anus  in  the  cutaneous  folds  [perianal), 
and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  abscesses  which  may  form  between 
the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  rectum  or  rormd  the  gut  in 
the  pelvic  cellular  tissue.  The  cause  of  iscbio -rectal  abscess  is 
inflammation  aroimd  the  rectum  [periproctiiis)  The  inflammation 
may  be  due  to  perforation  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  a  fish-bone 
or  other  foreign  body,  followed  by  ulceration  and  the  escape  of 
fteces  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  injury  from 
without,  as  a  kick  or  blow.  In  tubercular  subjects  abscess  is 
common  from  very  slight  causes,  and  is  probably  then  the  result  of 
the  breaking  down  of  a  local  deposit  of  tubercle.  The  symptoms 
vary  according  as  the  abscess  is  acute  or  chronic.  The  acute  begins 
with  pain,  which  soon  becomes  throbbing,  and  is  followed  by  swell¬ 
ing  and  redness  on  one  side  of  the  anus,  and  later  by  fluctuation. 


Fig.  317.—  Fig.  313.—  Fig.  319.—  Fig.  320.  — 
Ischio-rcctal  Complete  Blind  inter-  Blind  exter- 

ubscess.  fistula.  nal  fi.stula.  nal  fistula. 


In  the  chronic  the  symptoms  may  be  so  sbght  as  to  escaiie  notice 
till  the  abscess  bui'sts  into  the  bowel  and  the  pus  escapes  by  the 
anus.  Treatment. — An  early  incision  should  be  made  in  oidei  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  abscess  breaking  into  the  bowel  and  a 
fistula  resulting.  The  incision  should  be  free  and  of  a  T-shape,  to 
seemn  a  free  vent  for  the  discharge  and  promote  the  healing  of  the 
abscess  from  the  bottom,  lest  the  abscess-cavity,  as  is  vei  j  fiequentlj 
the  case,  from  the  constant  action  of  the  spliincter,  degenerate  into  a 
fistula  (Figs.  318,  319,  and  320). 

Fistula  in  ano  is  a  fistulous  track  by  the  side  of  the  rectum. 
Three  forms  are  described; — l.The  complete  (Fig.  318),  in  which 
the  fistula  opens  internally  into  the  rectimi,  and  externally  on  to 
the  skin  ■  2.  The  Wnd  external  (Fig.  320),  in  which  it  only  opens 
on  to  the  skin;  and  3.  The  Uind  internal  (Fig.  319),  in  which  it 
only  opens  into  the  bowel. 

The  complete  (Fig.  318)  is  by  far  the  most  common  form.  ,  It 
generally  extends  obliquely  upwards  on  one  side  of  the  anus  and 
opens  into  the  bowel  between  the  external  and  internal  sphnicteis, 
or  it  may  take  a  curved  course  aroimd  the  bowel  and  then  open  into 
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it  {the  horseshoe  fistula).  Frequently  it  extends  up  beyond  tbe  in 
ternal  opening  by  tbe  side  of  the  rectum  in  the  form  of  a  cul-de-sac  ; 
or  it  may,  though  very  rarely,  open  into  the  bowel  several  inches 
above  the  anus.  In  rare  instances  there  may  be  two  internal  open¬ 
ings.  Secondary  fistuleo  branching  off  from  the  main  fistula  are 
often  found  hun'owing  beneath  the  skin  of  the  perineum  and  buttock, 
and  sometimes  opening  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  anus. 
The  external  opening,  however,  is  usually  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  anus ;  but  it  may  be  a  groater  distance  from  it ;  or  close  to  it, 
and  then,  perhaps,  hidden  by  the  loose  folds  of  skin.  It  may  be 
little  more  than  a  minute  hole  exuding  a  slight  moisture  ;  or  it  may 
be  encircled  by  a  ilng  of  granulations,  and  the  skin  in  its  neigh- 
boiu’hood  may  be  red  and  brawny.  The  fistulous  track  itself  will 
generally  be  fomid  lined  with  a  smooth  shining  membrane,  and  its 
walls  indm-ated  when  it  has  existed  some  time. 

Causes. — A  fistula  is  generally  the  result  either  of  the  bursting  of 
an  ischio-rectal  abscess  into  the  bowel,  or  on  to  the  skin,  or  in  both 
duectious ;  or  of  ulceration  or  perforation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  the  extension  of  the  ulcerative  track  downwards  towards  the 
.skin,  which  it  may  or  may  not  penetrate.  It  is  often  seen  in 
phthi.sical  subjects,  and  occurs  as  a  complication  of  cancerous  and 
other  strictures  of  the  rectum.  The  two  chief  reasons  why  the 
fistula  does  not  close  are  the  constant  movements  of  the  sphincter 
a]id  the  escape  of  fmcal  matter  mto  it. 

Symptoms. — Uneasiness,  pain  or  tenderness  of  the  parts,  especially 
on  defEBcation  and  movement ;  more  or  less  constant  discharge  of 
pus  or  pm'ulent  fluid  from  the  external  opening ;  escape  of  fmees 
where  the  fistula  is  complete,  or  a  dischsirge  of  pus  from  the  bowel 
if  the  fistula  is  of  the  blind  mternal  variety ;  mental  worry,  anxiety 
and  depression ;  at  times  exacerbation  of  the  infiiimmation  with  jiaiu 
and  increased  discharge ;  and  ^u'obably  the  histoiy  of  a  previous  ab¬ 
scess  having  formed  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  complete  varietij  (Fig.  318)  the  diagnosis  is 
leacbly  made  by  passing  a  probe  up  the  fistula  into  the  bowel,  and 
by  feeling  the  internal  opening  (which  has  sometimes  the  form  of  ei 
small  depression  in  the  centre  of  a  slight  papilla-like  eminence) 
with  the  finger  in  the  rectum.  Li  the  blind  internal  (Fig.  319)  a 
soft  spot  in  the  centre  of  an  indiuated  portion  of  the  tissues  by  the 
side  of  the  anus  will  be  felt,  and  probably  an  indm-ated  track  will 
be  detected  leading  fr-om  this  towards  the  bowel.  The  internal 
opening,  which  has  the  chai-Eicters  given  above,  will  be  discovered 
just  within  the  anus  on  passing  the  finger  into  the  rectmn.  Into 
tills  opening  a  bent  probe  may  be  passed,  and  its  end  made  to  pro¬ 
ject  under  the  soft  spot  on  the  skin-sm-face.  In  the  blind  external 
(hig.  320)  the  probe  cannot  bo  made  to  enter  the  bowel  on  being 
passed  up  the  fistula,  and  no  internal  opening  can  bo  felt  in  the 
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rectmu  by  the  finger.  In  all  cases  the  rectum  .should  be  carefidly 
examined  to  exclude  strictiuc  or  cancerous  disease.  From  iirmary 
listulse  ti’acking  down  towards  the  anus  a  fistula  in  auo  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  characters  given  above,  and  by  the  absence 
of  ru'ethi’al  and  bladder  trouble,  and  by  no  mine  escaping  through 
the  fistida. 

Treatment. — Although  in  exceptional  instances  listulie  have 
closed  spontaneously,  an  operation,  as  a  ride,  is  requii-ed.  Before 
operating  for  fistula  the  chest  ought  always  to  bo  examined,  since, 
should  tubercle  in  the  luugs  be  discovered,  no  operation  should  be 
done  miless  the  tubercle  is  in  qmte  au  eaily  stage.  The  mine 
should  also  be  tested  for  albumen,  and  the  absence  of  stiictm'e  or 
cancer  of  the  rectmu  determined.  Operation. — A  dii’ector  should  be 
passed  thiough  the  fistula  into  the  bowel,  and  its  point  hooked 
down  and  brought  out  at  the  anus  by  the  index  finger,  which  has 
been  passed  up  the  rectum.  The  bridge  of  tissue,  which  sometimes 
includes  the  external  sphincter,  is  then  divided  by  running  a  curved 
bistomy  along  the  dii'ector.  The  upward  prolongation  of  the  fistula 
beyond  the  internal  opening  (Fig.  318)  should  next  be  laid  com- 
pletelj’'  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  bowel.  A  careful  search  should 
now  be  made  with  a  probe  for  all  secondary  fistulse  or  lateral 
sinuses,  and  these  laid  freely  open.  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
fistula  should  next  be  destroyed  by  scoring  it  with  a  bistoury,  or 
scraping  it  with  a  Volkmann’s  spoon,  as  otherwise  the  fistula  is 
apt  to  re-form.  The  wound  should  finally  be  filled  with  iodoform 
wool,  and  a  pad  and  T-bandage  applied.  When  there  have  been 
secondary  fistulse  extending  widely  into  the  siurounding  tissue,  I 
have  succeeded  m  greatly  lessening  the  time  of  healing  by  cutting 
completely  away  the  linmg  membrane  of  the  outljdng  portions  and 
bringing  the  raw  sm’faces  together  by  sutm’e.  ^ 

After  the  operation  the  bowels  shoidd  be  kept  confined  for  about 
four  or  five  days  with  small  doses  of  opimn,  and  then  relieved  by 
castor  oil  or  an  enema.  The  wound  should  be  di-essed  dady  wift 
iodoform  wool  lightly  pressed  into  it  to  ensm-e  its  heaHng  fi-oin  the 
bottom.  When  the  internal  opening  is  very  high  up  a  stout  hga- 
tm-e  may  be  passed  and  made  to  cut  its  way  out,  the  fistula  healing 
behind  it.  But  as  this  takes  a  long  time,  it  is  better  to  reduce  the 
fistula  in  this  way  to  reasonable  limits  and  then  divide  it.  ihe 
Umd  external  and  the  Uind  internal  should  as  a  rule  be  converted 
into  complete  fistulm  by  forcing,  in  the  former  case  a  du-ector  up  the 
fistula  into  the  bowel,  and  in  the  latter  by  cutting  through  the  skin 
on  the  point  of  a  bent  probe  hooked  uito  the  internal  openmg,  an 
made  to  project  under  the  skin.  Both  are  then  treated  as  a  com¬ 
plete  fistida.  In  some  cases  of  bdnd  external  fastulie  a  free  T-shaped 
incision  will  suffice  without  cutting  through  the  sphincter  or  entei- 
ing  the  rectum. 
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Polypi  generally  occur  as  pedunculated  growths  springing  from 
the  submucous  tissue,  usually  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum. 
The}'  vaiy  in  size  from  a  25ea  to  a  cherry,  and  in  coloiu’  from  white 
or  pale  pink  to  a  dee])  red.  The  two  chief  forms  are  (1)  the  soft  or 
mscular,  which  show  microscopically  an  adenomatous  structure  with 
at  times  some  amount  of  myxomatous  degeneration ;  and  are  most 
common  in  children;  and  (2)  the  hard  or  fibrous,  which  are  more 
rare  and  generally  occur  in  adults. 

Symptoms. — Polypi  are  the  commonest  cause  of  bleeding  from 
the  rectum  in  childi’en,  the  blood  escaping  not  only  dui'ing  but  also 
after  defsecation.  When  low  down  they  cause  straining,  perhaps  a 
mucous  discharge,  and  pain  after  defcocation  from  being  caught 
in  the  sphincter.  When  large  they  may  produce  prolapse  or 
intussusception.  Small  polypi  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sphincter 
may  cause  no  symptoms.  They  are  usually  detected  by  sweeping 
the  finger  well  roimd  the  rectum,  the  examination  being  best  made 
after  the  bowels  have  been  emptied  and  the  poly])us  brought  down 
by  an  enema. 

The  treatment  consists  in  ligatm’e  of  the  pedicle,  followed  by  ex¬ 
cision  of  the  growth.  They  do  not  recm’. 

Villous  tumours  of  the  return  are  rare,  and  are  most  frequently 
met  with  in  patients  over  forty  years  of  age.  They  have  a  papillo¬ 
matous  structure,  and  spring  from  the  mucous  membrane.  Pre- 
quent  hsemorrhages  and  the  passage  of  a  glairy  mucous  discharge 
are  the  chief  signs.  Removal  is  the  treatment.  They  are  apt  to 
recm’  and  then  to  become  mahgnant. 

Stricture  of  the  rectum  may  be  divided  into  the  simple  and 
the  malignant. 

1.  The  simple  or  fibrous  stricture  may  be  caused  by  the 
fibroid  contraction  of  inflammatory  products  in  the  mucous  and 
submucous  coats,  or  of  cicatrices  following  simple,  syphilitic,  or 
dysenteric  ulceration ;  by  injury,  or  operation  on  the  bowel;  or  it 
may  be  the  result  of  pelvic  inflammations  (peri-  or  pari-metritis'). 

Pathology. — The  strictm’e  is  generally  situated  from  one  to  two 
inches  fr-om  the  anus,  but  may  occm’  at  any  part.  It  may  involve 
only  a  narrow  ling-like  portion,  when  it  is  called  annular ;  or  it 
may  include  an  inch  or  more  of  the  gut,  when  it  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  tubular.  The  strictured  portion  of  the  bowel  consists 
in  gi’eat  part  of  flbrous  tissue.  The  syphilitic  variety  is  often  com¬ 
bined  with  condylomata  or  ulceration  about  the  anus,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  between  the  anus  and  the  stricture  is  fr'equontly 
ulcerated.  The  bowel  above  is  generally  distended  with  fseces,  the 
muscular  coat  hypertrophied,  and  the  mucous  membrane  ulcerated ; 
whilst,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  strictui'e,  the  coats  are  often  so 
thin  that  the  least  force  causes  them  to  give  way.  Fistulas  often  form 
below  the  strictrue,  and  heemorrhoids  are  a  frequent  concomitant. 
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Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — Pain  and  difficulty  in  passing  a  motion, 
constipation,  and  later,  constipation  alternating  with  diarrhoea.  The 
motions,  when  the  strictiu'e  is  near  the  anus,  become  small,  ribbon-like, 
and  streaked  with  discharge.  There  is  a  frequent  desire  to  defiecatc,  ^ 
but  little  passes  except  wind  and  discharge,  and  the  bowel  feels  as  if 
it  had  not  been  emptied.  In  tight  strictmes  or  in  strictures  with 
rdceration  fistulae  may  sometimes  fomr  about  the  anus,  and  the  patient 
gets  worn  out,  and  after  many  years  perhaps  of  suffering  may  die  of 
an  attack  of  peritonitis  or  obstruction.  The  stricture  is  readily  detec¬ 
ted  on  passing  the  finger,  but  is  often  so  tight  that  only  the  tip  can 
be  got  into  it.  When  this  is  the  case  on  no  account  should  the  finger 
be  passed  through  it,  as  the  slight  force  of  passing  the  finger  may 
ruptiu’e  the  attenuated  walls  and  peritonitis  and  death  may  foUow. 

Treatment.— As.  a  rule,  gradual  dilatation  by  means  of  bougies,  of 
which  the  soft  flexible  ones  of  Mr.  Goodsall  are  perhaps  the  best, 
should  be  fii'st  attempted,  and  will  generally  be  successful ;  but  the 
strictiue  must  be  kept  dilated  by  the  subsequent  occasional  passage 
of  a  bougie.  In  exceptional  cases,  where  the  strictui’e  is  vciy 
resistant,  a  bougie  may  be  tied  in.  Where  the  parts  are  much 
riddled  by  fistulae  a  division  of  the  stricture  may  be  necessary. 
This  may  be  done  by  what  is  called  mternal  or  external  linear 
proctotomy.  In  the  former  operation  the  knife,  guided  by  the 
finger,  is  introduced  through  the  stiictiu’e,  wHch  is  then  divided 
in  a  posteiior  direction  ;  in  the  latter,  the  stiicture,  together  with 
the  external  sphincter  and  other  intervening  soft  parts,  are  com- 
,  pletely  divided  down  to  the  coccyx.  ^ 

2.  M.ALIGNANT  on  CANCEROUS  STRICTURE.— P«f/ioZo(7y.— Cancer 

ill  all  its  forms  may  occur  in  the  rectum,  but  the  most  common  is 
a  variety  of  carcinoma  known  as  the  columnar  or  adenoid.  It 
occm-s  either  as  afungating,  more  or  less  distinct  tumom-  projectuig 
into  the  lumen  of  the  bowel,  or  as  a  laminar,  nodular,  or  rmg-like 
infiltration  of  its  coats.  In  either  case,  it  is  at  fii-st  covered  by 
apparently  unaltered  mucous  membrane,  which,  however,  is  sooner 
or  later  destroyed  by  ulceration,  leavuig  an  ulcer  with  an  luieven, 
iiroliferating,  or  excavated  sm-face,  everted  edges  and  an  mdiiratcd 
base.  As  the  disease  extends  it  involves  the  muscular  coat,  and 
subsequently  the  siurounding  structiues  and  organs,  gluing  them, 
as  it  were,  to  the  rectum,  and  finally  converting  the  whole  mto  a 
cancerous  mass.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  pelvis,  and  later  the 
inguinal  glands  and  others  more  removed,  become  affected,  and  the 
carcinoma  may  finally  be  disseminated,  secondary  growths  being 
more  especially  met  with  in  the  liver.  The  symptoms  are  often  very 
insidious.  At  first  there  may  be  merely  some  uneasiness,  hardli 
amounting  to  pain,  about  the  anus;  then  more  or  less  pain  on  de- 
fcecation  is  noticed ;  the  fseces  may  be  streaked  with  mucus  oi  wit 
blood  ;  and  a  sUmy  discharge  may  be  present.  Later  the  motions 
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become  small,  flattened,  or  pipe-like  when  the  stricture  is  near 
the  anus,  or  scybalous  when  some  distance  above.  The  patient 
strains  at  stool,  and  feels  as  if  his  bowel  had  not  been  emptied ; 
then  there  is  constipation  alternating  with  diarrhoea,  and  an  offen¬ 
sive  sanious  discharge.  Emaciation  and  cachexia  now  come  on, 
with  more  local  jiain,  and  the  patient  dies  of  exhaustion,  peritonitis, 
or  during  an  attack  of  acute  obstruction. 

The  diagnosis  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  local  examination.  The 
anus  generallj'  appears  healthy,  though  probably  patulous,  and  a 
healthy  strip  of  mucous  membrane  generally  exists  between  the 
anus  and  the  growth.  When  the  growth  can  be  felt,  its  indurated 
base,  and  when  ulceration  has  occurred,  the  everied  edges  of  the 
ulcer,  and  the  sanious  and  foul  discharge,  render  the  diagnosis 
generally  easy.  When  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger  it  may  at 
times  be  brought  down  by  asking  the  patient  to  strain.  Tlie  fun- 
gating  form  may  be  mistaken  for  a  villous  growth  ;  the  annulai-, 
for  a  simple  fibrous  strictiu-e.  A  villous  growth  maybe  distinguished 
bj'  its  velvet}'  and  supple  feel,  by  its  not  ulcerating  and  breaking 
down,  by  the  absence  of  indication,  by  the  discharge  being  thin 
and  mucoid,  the  blood  bright  and  small  in  quantity,  and  the 
rectum  not  fixed,  and  by  the  duration  of  the  disease.  A  fibrous 
stricture  may  be  known  hy  its  longer  diuation,  by  being  less  indu¬ 
rated  than  the  cancerous  form,  by  the  bowel  not  being  fixed,  and 
when  due  to  sjqihihs,  by  the  absence  of  a  healthy  strip  of  mucous 
membrane  between  the  gi’owth  and  the  anus. 

Treatment. — If  the  disease  is  seen  sufficiently  early  and  before  it 
lias  involved  the  surrounding  parts,  if  it  is  not  situated  too  high  up 
the  rectum,  and  if  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  otherwise 
favoiu-able,  excision  of  the  gi'owth  with  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum 
should  be  undertaken,  as  in  this  way  the  whole  may  be  removed, 
and  not  without  reasonable  hope,  in  some  of  the  less  malignant 
forms  of  the  disease,  of  its  not  returning.  Some  cases  have  been 
I'eported  where  it  has  not  done  so  for  upwards  of  foui’  years.  lAe- 
vious  to  removal  of  the  rectiun,  I  now  invariably  perform  inguinal 
colotomy,  since  after  this  operation  there  is  less  risk  of  the  wound 
left  by  the  excision  becoming  septic.  Where  removal  seems  im¬ 
practicable,  or  otherwise  unadvisable,  such  paUiative  measures 
should  be  adopted  as  may  render  the  last  few  months  or  years  of  the 
patient’s  life  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Thus  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  gently  relaxed,  the  diet  regulated,  and  the  pain  relieved  by 
morphia  suppositories.  In  this  way  the  patient  can  often  follow  hi's 
occupation  in  comparative  comfort  and  with  little  inconvenience. 
Should,  however,  there  be  very  frequent  calls  to  defaecate,  much 
pain  and  irritation  on  the  passage  of  faeces,  or  obstruction  threaten 
or  have  already  occuired,  colotomy  should  be  performed  (p.  583). 
This  operation  should  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  be  reo-arded 
merely  as  a  last  resource,  to  be  undertaken  when  obstruction  has 
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come  on,  as  then  the  danger  of  the  operation  is  greatly  increased, 

Nor  should  it  he  undertaken  in  every  instance,  since  the  incon-  n 
venience  caused  by  the  cancer  is  not  always  sufficient  to  justify  the 
patient  undergoing  the  risk.  "I 

Excision  of  the  rectum  maj^  be  performed  if  the  finger  can  1 

be  passed  beyond  the  growth  ;  if  the  growth  is  movable ;  if  the  . 

glands  are  not  involved,  and  if  the  patient  is  otherwise  fairly  r 

healthy.  The  patient  having  been  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position 
and  a  staff  inti’oduced  into  the  bladder,  a  curved  bistouiy  should  be  t 
jiassed  along  the  finger  up  the  rectum,  and  its  point  made  to  v 
emerge  near  the  coccyx,  and  the  intervening  tissues  cut  thi’ough 
in  the  middle  hue.  By  this  incision  a  free  exposiue  is  obtained. 
Lateral  incisions  are  next  made  on  each  side  of  the  anus,  meeting 
in  front,  and  the  bowel  is  rapidly  cleared  either  with  the  finger  or 
with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  from  the  tissues  of  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa.  The  lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  now  dissected  more  carefully 
from  the  m-ethra  and  prostate,  and  when  it  has  been  sufficiently 
freed,  the  ecraseiu-  is  placed  above  the  growth,  and  the  rectum  ij| 
removed,  care  being  taken  that  the  cord  when  tightened  is  not  pulled  i 
down  below  the  spot  where  it  is  intended  to  sever  the  bowel.  If  pre¬ 
ferred  the  scissors  may  be  substituted  for  the  ecraseui’,  the  vessels 
being  then  tied  as  they  are  cut.  When  the  growth  does  not  mvolve 
the  whole  of  the  bowel,  a  strip  of  mucous  membrane  should,  if 
possible,  be  left.  The  woimd  should  be  plugged  for  twenty-foiu- 
hours  with  iodoform  gauze  if  there  is  much  oozing,  and  the  parts 
subsequently  irrigated  frequently.  More  of  the  rectum  may  be 
removed  by  resection  of  the  coccyx  and  lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  the 
incision  extending  backwards  and  to  the  left  side  (/u-as/i-«’s  operatim)). 


Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 

SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

Nephritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  as  met  with  in  siu'-  ||| 
gical  practice,  is  commonly  the  result  of  long-standing  disease  of  J 
the  bladder,  ui'ethra,  or  prostate,  or  of  the  impaction  of  a  calculus  .  ^ 
in  the  ureter  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Traumatic  nephritis  has  ^ 

already  been  alluded  to  under  Injuries  of  the  Ahdomeu.  _  S 

The  inflammation,  when  secondary  to  other  diseases  of  the  urinary  % 
organs,  may  be  produced  in  several  ways.  Thus,  it  may  be  duo  to  J 
—1 .  Tension  in  the  tubules  of  the  kidney,  resulting  from  obstruc-  j 

tion  to  the  overflow  of  m-ine  consequent  upon  long-standing  J 

stricture  of  the  urethi'a  or  prostatic  enlargement.  Under  these  [ 
cu’cumstances  the  inflammation  falls  chiefly  on  the  cortical  and 
medullary  substance  of  the  \Adi\Qj  (f  niersiitiul  nephritis).  '1.  The  | 
presence  of  septic  matter  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  due  to  (a)  1 

the  spread  of  inflammation  up  the  ureter  from  the  bladder,  or  {h)  I 
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decompositi&n  of  pent-up  urine  beliind  an  impacted  calculus  in 
the  ureter  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  this  case  the  inflammation 
is  of  a  septic  or  suppm-ative  character,  and  although  it  may  chiefly 
affect  either  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pelvis  {pyelitis)  or  the 
substance  of  the  organ  {suppurative  nephritis),  it  more  generally 
involves  both  (pyelo-nejjlnitis).  At  times  the  pelvis  and  calices 
become  distended  with  the  ims,  and  the  kidney  is  finally  converted 
into  a  suppurating  cj'st  {pyo-nep)hrosis).  3.  Eeflex  ii’ritation  of 
the  kidney  through  the  nervous  system,  as  from  the  passage  of 
a  catheter  in  stilcture  or  enlarged  prostate,  or  the  performance  of 
some  operation  on  the  urinary  organs,  as  lithotomy  or  lithotrity. 
Here  the  inflammation  is  usually  transitory,  unless  the  kidneys 
are  already  suffering  from  the  effects  of  urinary  obsti’uction,  when 
it  may  run  on  to  suppuration . 

Simple  interstitial  nephritis  usually  begins  in  an  insidious 
manner,  the  symptoms  of  the  kidney  mischief  being  obscured  by 
the  primary  affection  of  the  urinary  organs  from  which  the  patient 
is  probably  suffering.  It  may  be  suspected,  however,  where  there 
is  continual  loss  of  strength,  increasing  pallor  and  gradual  wasting. 
The  mine  is  passed  in  large  quantities,  and  is  of  low  specific  gravitv. 
Albumen  at  first  is  absent,  or  only  present  in  small  quantities,  and 
although  later  it  may  be  increased  in  amount,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  estimate  in  consequence  of  the  pus,  mucus,  or  blood  which  may 
be  present,  owing  to  the  diseased  bladder  or  other  urinary  trouble. 
Should  these  troubles  not  be  rebeved,  the  symptoms  of  the  kidney 
affection  become  more  marked ;  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  a  fm-red 
tongue,  nausea,  perhaps  vomiting,  increase  of  teinperatm’o  at 
nights,  a  hot  skin,  thirst,  and  emaciation.  This  condition  may  last 
for  months,  when  the  symptoms  may  gi-aduaUy  subside  if  the 
primary  trouble  can  be  removed  ;  or  it  may  terminate  in  exhaustion 
and  death  ;  or  in  an  acute  attack  of  suppmutive  nephritis. 

.  The  treatment  consists  essentially  in  removing  the  cause,  where 
this  is  practicable,  and  carefully  avoiding  all  sources  of  mltation 
that  may  re-act  through  the  nervous  system  on  the  kidney.  Thus, 
all  mstiTimentation  must  be  done  in  the  gentlest  possible  manner! 
and  decomposition  of  the  urine  prevented  by  washing  out  the 
bladder  with  antiseptic  solutions.  The  patient  at  the  same  time 
should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  restiioted  to  a  non -stimulating  and 
chiefly  fluid  diet ;  whilst  hot  flannels  and  occasionally  di’y  cups 
should  be  applied  to  the  loins.  ^ 

Suppurative  or  septic  wep/iritia.— Under  this  head  is  included 
suppm-ation  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  substance  of  the  kidney, 
since  both,  as  a  rule,  are  simultaneously  affected,  and  the  symptoms 
are  similar  or  identical.  Pyonephi’osis  is  considered  separately. 
Suppurative  nephritis  generally  occurs  suddenly  in  the  course  of 
long-standing  disease  of  the  lower  urinary  organs,  attended  with 
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septic  decomposition  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder.  It  is  probably 
almost  always  due  to  the  septic  micro-organisms  reaching  the 
kidneys  from  the  bladder  by  the  ureters.  It  is  usually  preceded  by 
simple  interstitial  nephiitis. 

The  symptoms,  which  freq^uently  first  come  on  after  some  operative 
procedure  on  the  lu’etlma  or  bladder,  are  usually  ushered  in  by  a 
rigor  followed  by  sweating  and  fever.  The  tongue  becomes  diy 
and  red ;  the  lips  and  teeth  are  covered  with  sordes ;  the  appetite  is 
lost;  nausea,  vomiting,  or  diarrhoea  sets  in,  and  the  patient  usually 
sinks  into  a  typhoid  state  and  dies.  There  is  no  oedema,  and  the 
mine  usually  continues  abmidant  and  loaded  with  pus  to  the  end, 
though  it  may  at  times  be  diminished  in  quantity  or  even  sup¬ 
pressed.  It  may  or  may  not  contain  blood. 

Treatment  as  a  rule  is  of  little  avail ;  but  the  same  pneral  plan 
should  be  followed  as  described  under  simple  interstitial  nephi’itis. 
Where  the  cause  can  be  effectually  removed,  recovery  may  at  times 
take  place. 

OiRGUMSCRiBED  ABSCESS  may  occur  in  the  kidney  substance  or 
in  the  cellular  tissue  around  {peri -nephritic  abscess).  _  It  must  be 
distinguished  from  pyonephi’osis,  in  which  the  pelvis  and  cahees 
are  distended  with  pus.  Cause. — It  is  generally  diie  to  injmj, 
pymmia,  or  renal  calculus.  When  it  occurs  in  the  pen-rena 
tissue,  it  may  be  consecutive  to  abscess  or  other  disease  of  the 
kidney  itself ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  causes  independent  of  the 
as  cold,  disease  of  the  spine,  and  other  conditions  leadmg  to  the 
formation  of  abscesses.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  deep  suppma- 
tion,  attended  with  certain  peciiHarities  on  accomit  of  its  .situation, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  here  discussed.  The  treatment  consists 
in  making  a  free  incision  into  the  abscess  through  the  lorn. 

Hydronephrosis  is  an  over-distension  of  the  pelvis  ot  the 
Iddney  with  altered  mine.  6'aase.— Any  conchtion  in  the  bladder, 

ureter,  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  produemg  mechanical  obstruction  , 
to  the  outflow  of  m-ine.  These  conditions  may  be  divided  into 
the  congenital,  such  as  twists  of  the  ureter,  smallness  of  its  vesical 
orifice,  &c.,  and  into  the  acquired,  such  as  impaction  of  a  calculus 
in  the  muter,  enlarged  prostate,  stricture  of  the  Tfj^ethra  kc. 
Pathology;— ThB  pelvis,  and  subsequently  the  cabces  of  the  kidney, 
become  ^tended  with  mine,  the  cortical  substance 
the  pressmu  of  the  retained  imne,  and  the  whole  oi^aiifinaUy  co  - 
lurted  into  an  irregular  cyst.  The  hydronephi-itic  fluid  consists  of 
altered  mine,  and  may  contain  hardly  a  trace  of  m;ea. 

-wSn  the  obstruction  is  complete,  a  Wmom-  is  fomid  n  the 
abdomen  and  often  attains  a  great  size.  It  may  then  be  mi.  tak 
for  an  ovarian  c,»t,  an  hy.lati.l  cynt  of 

tended  nail-bladder,  a  splenic  tmnom-,  a  sohd  tmnoui  ot  tiie  kia  j , 
oT^onqto  ih'ci  these  a  hydronephrotie  kidney  may  genei- 
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ally  be  distinguished  by  the  colon  being  in  front  of  it,  by  the  presence 
of  fluctuation,  by  its  dulness  to  percussion,  by  its  situation  in  the 
flank,  by  its  projection  more  or  less  in  the  loius,  by  the  uterus 
being  free  and  not  displaced,  and  by  the  absence  of  febrile  sjonptoms. 
Treatment. — ^Aspii’ation,  unless  the  tumour  is  small  and  paiuless, 
when  it  may  be  left  alone,  should  first  be  tried ;  but  if  the  fluid 
rapidly  re-accumulates,  nephrotomy  will  usually  be  requii’ed. 

Pyonephrosis  is  the  distension  of  the  ^lelvis  and  calices  of  the 
kidney  with  pus,  and  the  subsequent  destruction,  more  or  less 
comjilete,  of  the  meduUarj^  and  cortical  substance,  the  whole  kidney 
■being  at  length  converted  into  a  large  multilocular  cyst.  This 
cyst  may  rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  eolon,  or  into  the 
sun-omiding  tissue,  causing  a  perinephritic  abscess.  Causes. — It 
may  follow  pyelitis,  owing  to  the  blocking  of  the  ureter  with  a 
clot  of  blood  or  pus ;  or  it  may  be  engrafted  on  hydronephrosis, 
consequent  upon  tapping  or  injury.  At  times  it  may  be  the  result 
of  tubercle,  or  of  a  dii-ect  injiuy  of  the  kidney.  Symptoms. —In 
addition  to  a  tumour  in  the  abdomen  with  characters  similar  to 
those  of  hydronephrosis,  there  'will  be  pain  in  the  tumour,  especially 
on  j)ressure,  febrile  distui’bance,  and  if  the  obstruction  of  the  ureter 
is  incomplete,  jms  in  the  urine  from  time  to  time.  Treatment. — 
Having  aspirated  the  tumour,  and  discovered  the  presence  of  pus, 
nephi-otomy  is  generally  indicated,  e.specially  if  the  tumour  rapidly 
refills,  and  if  there  is  much  pain  or  febrile  distui’bance,  or  ruptui'c 
of  the  cyst  appears  imminent.  If,  after  nej)hi'otomy.  however,  the 
cyst  does  not  shi'ink  and  cease  to  suiqmrate,  nephrectomy  must  be 
done,  as  otherwise  lardaceous  disease  or  hectic  may  carry  off  the 
patient,  or  blood-poisoning  may  ensue  from  the  discharge  becoming 
septic,  or,  as  sometimes  happens  when  the  obstruction  of  the  ui-eter 
is  lelieved  to  some  extent  by  the  nephrotomy,  the  decomposing  pus 
niay  make  its  way  into  the  bladder,  set  up  cystitis,  and  the  other 
kidney  become  affected.  Under  some  circumstances,  as  where  the 
kidney  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  shell,  it  will  be  better  at 
once  to  perform  nephrectomy. 

Eenal  calculi  generally  consist  of  ui-ic  acid  or  of  oxalate  of 
hme  and  are  formed  by  the  deposit  of  the  m-inary  salts,  either  in  the 
tubules  or  calices  of  the  kidney.  Whilst  still  small,  they  may  2)ass 
down  the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  and  subsequently  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  -vesical  calculus,  or  be  voided  with  the  mine.  Or 
they  may  remain  in  the  kidney,  either  in  its  substance,  or  in  the 
pelvis  or  one  of  the  calices,  and  there  increase  in  size  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  deposit  upon  them  of  the  urinary  salts.  They  may  be 
single  or  multiple,  and  vary  in  size  and  shape  from  a  small 
roimded  body  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed  to  a  large  branched  mas.’^ 
hlhng  the  pelvis  and  cahees  (Fig.  321).  Their  presence  may  set  up 
inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  tho  kidney  {cahulous  pyelitis),  or  of 
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its  substance  or  suppurative  nephritis).  Or  they  may  bluck 

the  ureter,  in  which  case  the  kidney  may  become  distended  with 
altered  lU’ine  (/iydTO/!cp/i9'Oii?’ii),  or  with  pus  {pyoucphrosts) ;  whilst 
at  times,  they  may  exist  tor  years,  causing' little  or  no  damage.  Not 
infrequently  there  may  be  a  stone  in  both  kidneys. 

Bpmptoms. — At  times  there  may  bo  no  symptoms,  even  although 
the  stone  is  of  large  size.  Generally,  however,  there  will  be  pain, 
retraction  of  the  testicle,  increased  frequency  of  mictiuition,  and  the 
presence  of  blood,  pus  or  crystals  in  the  lu'ine.  The  pain,  wliich  is 
worse  after  exercise,  is  usually  situated  in  the  loin  of  the  affected 
side,  and  is  often  felt  shooting  down  the  course  of  the  ureter  to  the 
groin  and  front  of  the  thigh.  Blood  is  generally  pre.sent  in  the 


Fig.  321. — Renal  calculus  blocking  up  pelvis  of  kidney  and  commencement  of 
ureter.  (St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum  ) 

urine  from  time  to  time,  especially  after  violent  exercise,  and  pus 
and  mucus  in  varying  quantities,  if  pyelitis  has  been  set  up,  may 
also,  as  a  rule,  bo  detected.  The  lU'ine,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  the  pus,  is  generally  acid,  and  the  bladder,  prostate, 
and  lU'ethra  arc  found  free  fi'om  disease.  Should  hydi'onephrosis  oi 
pyonephi'osis  have  been  produced,  a  tiimoiu’ will  then  be  discoveicd 
in  the  abdomen,  and  there  may  no  longer  be  any  pus  or  blood  m 
the  urine.  In  the  latter  instance  there  may  be  in  addition  consti¬ 
tutional  signs  of  suppuration  (see  hydro-  and  pyouephrusts).  Should 
the  stone  escape  from  the  pelvis  and  enter  the  lueter,  its  passage 
down  that  tube  will  be  attended  with  intense  pain  {rena!  colic).  The 
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imin  occm-s  suddenly  and  darts  towards  tlie  groin,  testicle,  and 
thigh,  and  is  accompanied  by  nausea  or  yomitmg,  syncope,  profuse 
2ierspiration,  and  blood  and  urates  in  the  urine.  i\Jter  lasting  a 
fpw  hom-s  to  several  days  the  symptoms  suddenly  cease,  owing  to‘ 
the  calculus  di-oiiping  from  the  lower  end  of  tbe  ureter  into  the 
bladder,  or  if  too  large  to  jiass  beyond  the  infimdibulum,  becoming 
displaced  into  the  iielvis  of  the  kidney.  Hence  successive  attacks 
of  renal  colic  may  be  due  either  to  the  same  stone  blocking  uji 
from  time'to  time  the  entrance  of  the  ureter  or  to  the  jiassage  of 
different  stones. 

Treatment. — kor  an  account  of  the  ineveiitive  treatment  a  work 
on  medicuie  must  be  consulted.  When  a  stone  has  formed  and 
medical  treatment  has  failed  to  give  relief  after  long-contuiued 
trial,  and  the  patient’s  life  is  rendered  imbearable  from  constant 
paui  or  compulsory  reciunbency,  an  operation  must  be  undertaken 
for  his  relief.  This  may  consist  in  nephrolithotomj^  nejihrotomy, 
or  nephrectomy.  Where  the  kidney  is  but  little  if  at  aU  damaged 
the  first  is  clearly  indicated  ;  but  if,  on  exploiing  the  kidney,  the 
stone  cannot  be  felt  even  on  punctine  with  a  needle,  or  on  incision 
and  exploration  with  the  finger,  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
nephrectomy  should  be  done,  or  the  kidney  left  in  situ  and  the 
wound  merely  closed.  If  hydreneiihresis  or  pyonephrosis  ha.s 
supervened,  nephretomy  is  requu'ed,  or  possibly  nephrectomy,  kor 
renal  coHc  hot  baths,  hot  fomentations,  and  opium,  or  injections  of 
morphia  must  be  given  to  assuage  the  pain. 

The  tijberchlohs  kidney  need  only  briefly  be  referred  to 
here,  as  it  is  more  fuUy  described  in  works  on  Medicine.  This 
affection  may  occm-  in  the  coui-se  of  general  tuberculosis,  or  involve 
the  kidney  secondarily  to  the  bladder  or  prostate  ;  or  it  may  begin 
primarily  in  the  kidney  and  thence  sju’ead  downwards.  The 
symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  very  similar  to  those  of  renal 
calculus,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  them.  Thus 
there  is  increased  frequency  of  mictmition ;  pus,  and  at  times  blood’ 
m  the  urine,  and  often  pain  in  the  loin ;  whilst  later  there  wiU  be 
a  tumom  m  the  abdomen  with  chai-acters  like  those  described  under 
pyonephi-osis.  The  presence  of  tubercle  elsewhere,  and  of  hectic 
or  emaciation,  and  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the 
urine,  wul  pomt  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Treatment. — The  con 
stitutional  remedies  for  tubercle  should  be  employed,  and  when 
pyonephresLs  or  a  .perinephritic  abscess  has  formed,  nephrotomy 
may  be  resorted  to;  but  nephrectomy  should  never  be  undertaken 
unless  it  seems  clear  that- the  disease  is  limited  to  one  kidnev  flip 
exception  rather  than  the  mle. 

cysts  OF  THE  KIDNEY.-Serous  and  hydatid  cysts  may  occim 
in  the  kic^ey  as  elsewhere,  but  the  question  of  their  cbagnosis 
which  IS  often  attended  with  much  difficulty,  cannot  be  discussed 
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here.  They  are  very  rare.  Cysts  of  small  size  ai'e  common  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  some  forms  of  chronic  Bright’s  disease ;  hut  these  only 
concern  the  pathologist.  The  so-called  cystic  degeneration,  due  to 
ui'inary  obstruction,  pyehtis,  pyonephrosis,  &c.,  has  already  been 
alluded  to. 

Tumours  of  the  kidney. — Sarcoma  and  carcinoma  are  the 
only  tumours  which  need  be  referred  to.  They  are  characterized 
by  a  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  dulness  in  the  flank,  the 
presence  of  the  colon  in  front  of  them,  the  absence  of  fluctuation 
unless  they  are  of  a  cystic  character,  blood  in  the  urme,  and  rapid 
emaciation.  Treatment.— li  the  tumour'  is  diagnosed  whilst  stiU 
small,  nephr-ectomy  may  be  done,  though  an  early  recurrerice  is 
only  too  probable.  When  the  tumom-  is  of  large  size  and  has 
formed  adhesions  to  the  neighboiu’ing  parts,  it  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  legitimate  surgery. 

Suppression  of  urine  is  the  term  apphed  to  the  uou-secretiou 
of  urme  by  the  kidneys,  and  must  not  be  couformded  with  retention 
of  urme,  in  which  the  m'ine  is  secreted  as  usual,  but  its  passage 
from  the  bladder  is  obstructed.  In  the  foi-mer  the  bladder  is 
empty:  in  the  latter  distended.  Suppression  as  met  with  m  sui'- 
gical  practice  is  generally  due  to  the  shock  foUowing  an  operation 
or  iniru'y  on  the  m'inary  organs  in  a  patient  suffermg  from  chronic 
renal  disease.  If  not  relieved,  coma,  convulsions,  and  death  from 
uriemia  quickly  ensue.  Treatment.— Dvj  or  wet  cupping  the  loms, 
hot  vapom-  baths,  free  purgmg  as  by  elatermm  or  croton  oil  m- 
jections  of  pilocarpine,  and  hot  enemata  per  rectum,  are  at  tunes 
successful  in  reheving  the  congested  kidney. 


Operations  on  the  Kidney. 

Aspiration  of  the  kidney  may  be  performed  either  for  the  prn^ose 
of  diagnosing  a  renal  swelling,  or  for  the  rehef  of  such  affections 
as  hydronephi'osis,  pyonephi'osis,  or  hydatid  or  blood  cysts.  It 
should  be  done  with  the  ordinary  precautions,  any  promment  oi 
fluctuating  spot  being  chosen  for  the  punctiire.  ,  •  j 

Nephrotomy  consists  in  making  an  mcision  mto  the  kidney  foi 
the  purpose  of  evacuating  and  di-ainmg  the  fluid  or  pus  m  the 
SL  o/Tydi-onepteosb,  pyonephi-osiB.  hydabd  cyst,  cbscess, 
&o.  The  tamom-  may  be  exposed  by  the  hmber  or  lateral  mmiea 
as  described  in  nephi-ectomy .  An  mcision  is  made  mto  the  kidnej , 
the  fluid  allowed  to  run  out,  the  wound  thorougMy  irripited  vnt 
Bomertiseptlc  solution  and  insufflated  ^vith  iodoform,  a  ai'ge-sized 
di'ainage-tuL  inserted  into  it,  andvolummotis  di'essmgs  of  ahsoibent 
cotton  and  the  like  applied  to  receive  the 

Nephro-lithotomy  consists  m  cuttmg  into  a  kidnej  foi  me 
pmposrof  extracting  a  calculus.  The  kidney  may  be  exposed 
•dther  by  the  iumbar  or  lateral  incision  as  "g; 

If  a  stone  is  felt,  an  incision  should  be  carefullj  made  . 
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finger  or  forceps  inti’oduced,  and  the  stone  extracted.  If  one  cannot 
be  felt,  a  needle  should  be  thrust  into  the  kidney  at  several  situa¬ 
tions,  and  this  failing,  an  incision  should  be  made  into  it,  and  the 
finger  and  a  probe  introduced  to  search  for  the  stone.  A  drainage- 
tube  should  be  placed  in  the  wound,  and  an  antiseptic  a;  d  absorbent 
dressing  applied.  The  mane  will  at  first  escape  thi’ough  the  wound, 
but  will  cease  to  do  so  as  a  rule  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval. 

Nephrectomy,  or  removal  of  the  kidney,  may  be  done  for — 
1.  A  large  renal  calculus.  2.  Tuberculous  disease  with  exhausting 
discharge.  3.  Hydronephrosis.  4.  Malignant  and  other  tumoxirs. 
5.  Moveable  kidney  attended  with  severe  neuralgic  pain.  The 
operation  may  be  done  without  opening  the  peritoneum  either  by 
a  lumbar  or  a  lateral  incision,  or  through  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
the  incision  being  then  made  either  in  the  linea  alba  or  linea 
semilunaris. 

The  extra-peritoneal  operation. — If  the  incision  is  made  in  the 
Imnbar  region  it  may  be  vertical,  T -shaped,  or  oblique  like  that  of 
colotomy.  If  the  lateral  incision  is  chosen  it  should  be  made 
obliquely  from  near  the  tip  of  the  last  rib,  towards  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  It  is  the  one  I  have  always  employed 
myself,  and  one  now  in  common  use  at  St.  Bartholomew's, '  its 
advantages  being  that  it  combines  the  facilities  of  the  intin- 
peritoneal  and  the  gre.ater  safety  of  the  lumbar  incision,  as  it  does 
not  involve  ope:iing  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  kidney  having 
been  exposed  by  any  of  these  inci.sions,  the  capsule  should  be 
opened,  the  finger  introduced,  and  the  kidney  enucleated  from  its 
ca,psule;  the  renal  artery  and  vein  should  then  bo  securely  tied 
with  a  silk  ligature  passed  roimd  them  by  an  aneurysm-needle,  and 
the  m-eter  secured  separately  in  a  similar  way.  The  kidney  may 
now  be  removed  by  cutting  through  the  pedicle  with  scissors,  and 
the  wormd  drained  and  dressed  antiseptically. 

Hie  intra-peritoneal  operation. — This  consists  in  opening  the 
peritoneal  cavity  by  one  of  the  incisions  mentioned  above,  drawing 
the  intestines  aside  and  then  exposing  the  kidney  by  cutting 
through  the  peritoneum  in  front  of  it  external  to  the  colon.  The 
vessels  are  then  tied  sejiarately,  the  kidney  removed  and  the  iieri- 
toneiim  united,  the  same  precautions  being  adopted  as  after  an 
ovariotomy.  A  drain-tube  is  passed  by  some  surgeons  through  a 
counter-opening  in  the  loin,  and  the  end  of  the  ureter  brought  out 
oi  the  woimd. 


The  rZreayers  of  neplirectonyj  we— \.  Severe  shock.  2.  Excessive 
isemorrhage.  3.  Suppression  of  urine  from  disease  or  absence  of 
the  opposite  kidney.  4.  Peritonitis  from  wounding  the  peritoneum, 
o.  Laceration  of  the  colon.  6.  Inclusion  of  the  vena  cava  in  the 
ligature  of  the  pedicle  and  injury  of  the  duodenum  in  operating  on 
the  right  side.  ^ 
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Nepheoreaphy  is  an  operation  for  fixing  a  floating  or  moveable 
kidney  by  exposing  the  kidney  in  tbe  loin,  and  attacking  it  with 
sntm’es  to  the  parietes.  It  should  only  be  done  where  there  is 
intense  pain  and  constant  suffering  which  palliatives  have  failed  to 
relieve. 

XJrhmry  Dejiosits  and  Calculi. 

Urevary  deposits  are  divided  into  the  imorganized  and  the 
organized.  A.  The  unorganized  consists  of  the  lu’ates,  the  uric 
acid,  the  oxalate  of  Hnie,  the  phosphates,  the  cystic  oxide,  the  uric 
oxide  and  the  carbonate  of  lime.  Onlj'-  the  more  common  of  these 
are  described. 

1.  The  urates  formerlj^  called  lithates,  are  the  most  common  of 
the  urinary  deposits,  and  are  fonned  by  the  combination  of  uric 


Fig.  322. — Urates.  (Bryant’s  Surgery.) 


acid  with  ammonia,  soda,  or  lime.  They  occm’  in  acid  mine  as  an 
amorphous  sediment,  varying  in  coloiu’  from  a  white  or  a  pale  fawn 
to  a  brick-dust  red.  They  only  appear  as  the  mine  cools,  and  dis¬ 
appear  again  on  the  application  of  heat,  or  on  adding  alkalies.  Though 
generally  amorphous  they  sometimes  present  the  crystalline  fonns 
seen  in  Tig.  322.  The  urate  of  ammonia  occiu’s  in  alkaline  mine. 

2.  The  uric  acid  deposits,  wliich  are  the  next  most  common,  occur 
onlj"  in  very  acid  urine,  as  a  yellowish-pink,  red,  or  brick-dust  red 
crystalline  sediment.  The  crystals  are  often  of  large  size,  and  the 
deposit  is  then  known  as  red  sand  or  gravel.  They  usually  occur  as 
rhombic  prisms,  or  long  oval  plates  with  acute  angles,  and  are  often 
mixed,  forming  rosettes.  The  various  kinds  are  seen  in  Fig.  32.3. 
They  are  soluble  in  alkalies.  The  causes  of  the  presence  of  uric 
acid,  as  well  ns  of  the  urates,  are:  1.  E.apid  tissue  waste,  as  in 
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fevers;  2.  Over-indulgence  in  animal  food ;  3.  Dyspepsia;  4.  Con¬ 
gestion  of  the  kidney;  5.  Gout;  and  6.  Deficient  action  of  the  skin. 
3.  The  oxalate  of  lime  is  a  crystalline  deposit  and  assumes  two 


Fio.  323. — Uvio  acid  cry.stals.  (Bryant's  Surgery. ) 

forms,  the  octahedral  and  the  dumb-hell  crystals  (Fig.  324).  On 
holding  the  uiino  up  to  thd  light  the  crystals  as  minute  shining 
particles  .are  seen  in  it.  The  ruases  are;  1.  Neiwous  exhaustion 


Fir..  324. — Ciyst.als  of  oxalate  of  lime.  (Bryant’s  Surgery.) 

from  overwork  or  sexual  excesses.  2.  Dyspepsia  induced  b}'-  sac¬ 
charine  food,  excess  of  alcohol,  or  vegetabie  diet. 

4.  Phosphatic  deposits  occur  in  three  forms,  («)  phosphate  of 
hme,  (h)  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  or  triple  phosphates, 
(c)  the  two  former  mixed,  or  the  fusible  pho.sphates.  (a)  Phosphate 
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of  lime  foiTiis  a  white  cloud  or  amorphous  deposit  of  pa’e  granules 
or  spheroids,  two  of  which  adheiung  form  the  so-called  false  dumb¬ 
bell;  or  a  crystalliuo  deposit  of  six-sided  prisms  collected  into 
sheaths  or  biuidles  (Fig.  325).  It  may  ho  mistaken  for  albumen, 
or  when  in  considerable  quantities  for  pus  or  mucus.  The  mine  is 
usually  alkaline,  but  may  lie  neutral  or  even  feebly  acid.  (5)  The 
ammonio-magnesium  'p}iosj>hates  occm-  in  the  form  of  large  tiiangidar 
prisms  with  truncated  extremities ;  as  fom’-sided  prisms ;  as  six- 
.sided  plates  ;  and  as  foliaceous  stellar  prisms  on  adding  ammonia 
(Fig.  326).  The  mine  is  natural  in  colour,  neutral  or  alkaUne,  with 
a  foetid  ammoniacal  odour.  Causes. — Fhosphatic  deposits  are  due 
to  local  diseasej  or  injiuy  of  the  mlnaiy  organs,  such  as  may  be 


Fio.  325.— Pliosphates  of  lime.  (Bryant’s  Surgery.) 


induced  by  spinal  mischief,  a  foreign  body  in  the  bladder,  &c.  The 
mucus  or  bacteria  in  the  bladder  decompose  the  luea  into  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  which  converts  the  soluble  acid  phosphates  into 
insoluble  alkahne  phosphates. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  cystic  oxide,  and  uric  oxide,  are  too  rare  to 
require  description. 

B.  The  organized  deposits.— To  these  belong  pus,  blood,  mucus, 
epithehmn,  renal  casts,  spermatozoa,  and  fungi.  Pus  ocems  as  a 
thick  sediment,  and  may  bo  recognised  by  the  urme  containmg 
albumen,  and  by  the  microscopical  appearance  of  the  pus-corpuscles 
(p.  21).  It  may  be  due  to  cystitis,  pyelitis,  gonorrhoea,  leucorrlima, 
and  abscess  in  any  part  of  the  m-mary  tract.  Urine  containing 
niiicus  becomes  gelatinous  and  ropy  on  adding  liquoi  potasscc. 
lilood  may  be  recognised  by  the  urine  being  smokj'  or  red,  bj'  the 
ozonic  ether  test,  and  by  the  microscope  and  spectroscope.  See 
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JTcpinciturici  (p.  670).  Epithslium,  venctl  costs,  spevMotozoci,  unA.  fungi 
may  be  detected  by  the  microscope. 

Urinary  calculi  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  renal,  vesical  and 
prostatic,  according  as  they  occur  in  the  kidney,  bladder  or  pros¬ 
tate.  Renal  calculi  are  formed  in  the  kidney,  and  have  already  been 
described  (p.  641).  Prostatic  calculi  are  formed  in  the  racemose 
glands  of  the  pro.state,  and  will  be  fintber  referred  to  imder  diseases 
of  that  organ  (p.  674).  Vesical  calculi  may  originate  in  the  bladder, 
or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  in  the  kidney,  whence  they  pass 
into  the  bladder,  and  there  increase  in  size  by  the  successive  deposit 
ujion  them  of  the  same  or  other  of  the  urinary  salts.  The  calculi 
most  frequently  met  with  in  this  situation  are  (1)  the  m’ic  acid,  (2) 
the  oxalate  of  lime,  and  (3)  the  fusible  or  mixed  phosphates.  The 


liG.  320. — Plio.sphates  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  (triple  phosphates), 
(bry.ant’s  Surgery.) 

rarer  forms  are  (4)  the  urate  of  ammonia  ;  (5)  the  cystic  oxide  or 
cystine;  (6)  the  phosphate  of  bme;  (7)  the  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia,  or  triple  phosphate  ;  (8)  the  carbonate  of  lime ;  (9) 
the  xanthic  or  uric  oxide ;  (10)  the  fibrinous;  (11)  the  blood;  (12) 
the  m’o-.stealith ;  and  (13)  the  silicious.  The  last  seven  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare,  are  not  described. 

1.  The  uric  acid  calculi  are  the  most  common.  They  are 
generally  of  moderate  size,  oval,  and  laterally  compressed,  of  a 
nut-brown  colour,  smooth  or  finely  granular,  moderately  heavj’’  and 
hard,  and  laminated  on  section.  They  are  completely  destroyed  in 
the  blow-pipe  flame,  giving  off  a  smell  of  burnt  feathers.  '  They 
are  insoluble  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  but  soluble  in  warm 
alkalies.  "W  hen  treated  bj^  nitric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 
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on.  the  addition  of  a  di’op  of  ammonia  a  puiple  colour  is  produced 
[murexide  test).  The  nucleus  is  generally  composed  of  uric  acid, 
sometimes  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  is  generally  formed  in  the 
kidney.  These  calculi  occur  most  frequently  in  youth  and  middle 
age. 

2.  The  oxalate  of  lime,  or  jiulberry  calculi  (Figs.  327, 
328),  as  they  are  often  called  from  their  resemblance,  when  first 
removed  covered  with  blood  fi'oni  the  bladder,  to  a  mulberry,  are 
generally  of  moderate  size,  giolmlar  in  shape,  usually  of  a  daik- 
brown  or  mahogany  colour,  rough  aud  tuberculated,  very  hard  and 
heavy,  and  crystalline  on  section.  They  are  only  partially  de- 
stroyed  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  the  residue  being  alkaline  and 
effervescing  with  an  acid.  They  are  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  Imt 
soluble  iu  hydrochloric  acid.  The  nucleus  is  generally  composed  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  but  may  consist  of  mic  acid  or  urate  of  ammonia. 


Fio.  328. — Section  of  o.xalate 
of  lime  calculus. 


Fig.  327. — Oxalate  of  lime 
calculus. 


The  nucleus  is  usually  formed  in  the  kidney.  These  calcnb  are 
most  frequent  in  middle  age. 

3.  The  phosphatic  calculi  are  of  three  kinds :— («)  the  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  or  earthy  phosphate ;  (5)  the  amnionio-magnesian  or 
triple  phosphate,  and  (o)  the  phosphate  of  lime  with  the  ammonio- 
inagnesian  phosphate,  the  mixed  or  fusible  phosphate.  Of  these 
the  last  is  the  only  coujinon  form.  It  is  usually  of  large  size  and 
of  white  colour,  smooth,  soft,  friable,  earthy  and  laminated  on 
section,  and  of  ii’regular  shape,  taking  that  of  the  nucleus  on  which 
it  is  formed ;  it  fuses  when  heated  in  the  blow-pipe  flame ;  is  in¬ 
soluble  in  warm  alkalies,  but  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  The  nucleus 
is  composed  of  luic  acid,  oxalate  of  lime,  or  of  some  foreign  body 
other  than  a  calculus,  as  a  piece  of  catheter,  hair-pin,  blood,  or 
fibrin.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  fofer  periods  of  life,  and  is 
then  generally  produced  as  follows : — A  calculus  or  other  foreign 
body  irritates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  and  a  secretion 
of  mucus  is,  in  consequence,  poured  out.  This  mucus  decoinposes 
the  urea  contained  in  the  urine  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
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water.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  unites  with  the  acid  phosphates, 
and  an  insoluble  mhxed  phosphate  of  ammonia,  magnesia  and  Lime 
is  thrown  down  and  deposited  on  the  foreign  body.  Hence  these 
calculi  are  only  met  with  in  alhaline  conditions  of  the  mine. 

Although  calculi  may  be  chiefly  composed  of  one  constituent, 
they  are  more  often  composed  of  several,  which  may  be  arranged 
in  alternate  layers  [alternating  calaihis).  The  formation  of  these 
layers  is  due  to  the  vai-jung  state  of  the  patient’s  health  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

Extroversion  or  ectopia  VESiCiE  is  a  malformation  in  wliich, 
in  consequence  of  an  arrest  in  the  development  of  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  bladder  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes, 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  is  pushed  forward  by  the  pressiue 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  protrudes  as  a  red  velvety  tumour. 
It  is  associated  with  epispadias  or  absence  of  the  upper  wall  of  the 
ra-ethra,  and  with  failm-e  of  imion  of  the  pubic  bones  at  the  sym¬ 
physis.  The  testicles  are  frequently  retained  in  folds  like  the  labia 
on' either  side.  It  is  attended  with  extreme  discomfort  from  the 
constant  dribbling  away  of  the  mine  from  the  mouths  of  the 
m-eters,  which  can  be  seen  on  the  smiace  of  the  tumom-.  Treat¬ 
ment. — Many  operations  having  for  their  object  the  closing  in  of 
the  bladder  by  flaps  of  skin  taken  from  the  adjacent  abdominal 
wall,  have  been  performed  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  the  deformity. 
Various  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  turn  the  m’eters  into  the 
colon  or  rectum,  but  without  success.  Eecently  Trendelenberg  has 
.succeeded  in  reducmg  the  gap  between  the  pubic  bones  by  separat¬ 
ing  the  sacro-iliac  synchondroses,  so  that  he  was  enabled  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  sitting  to  biing  the  margins  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
bladder  in  contact,  and  then  rmite  them  by  a  plastic  operation.  The 
newly-formed  bladder  is  in  this  way  lined  with  mucous  membrane 
instead  of  having  its  front  wall  closed  in  by  skin.  The  objection  to 
the  skin  flap  is  the  growth  of  hair  into  the  bladder  at  puberty  and 
its  incrustation  with  phosphates.  If  no  operation  is  undertaken  a 
properly-shaped  m-inal  must  be  worn. 

Cystitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder,  may  vary  from  the 
mildest  catareh  to  the  most  intense  inflammation,  involving  not  only 
the  mucous  membrane  but  the  other  coats  of  the  organ  as  well. 
For  the  puiqiose  of  description,  however,  it  may  be  divided  into  the 
Acute  and  Chronic. 

Acute  cystitis.  Causes. — In  its  most  intense  form  it  is  nearly 
always  the  result  of  injmy  or  operation,  as  the  passage  of  instru¬ 
ments,  irritation  of  sharp  fragments  of  a  cru.shed  calculus,  &c.  In 
its  milder  foi-ms  it  may  be  due  to  the  extension  of  inflammation 
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from  the  irretlira  as  in  gonorrhoea,  or  from  the  ureters  in  calculous 
pyelitis ;  to  the  exhibition  of  certain  medicines,  as  cantharicles  ; 
and  occasionally  in  gouty  subjects  to  exposure  to  cold. 

Symptoms. — In  the  acutest  forms  there  is  intense  pain,  and 
strangmy,  ?’.e.,  a  continual  desire  to  void  urine,  which  is  passed 
drop  by  ch'op  in  a  spasmodic  manner ;  whilst  there  is  high  fever, 
rapidly  running  into  a  typhoid  tjye.  In  the  less  acute  or  more 
common  forms  mictmltion  is  stiU  very  frequent,  with  increased 
pain,  as  soon  as  a  little  ui-ine  has  collected  in  the  bladder,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  stretching  of  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane.  The 
mine  is  scanty,  liigh-coloimed,  often  blood-stained,  and  mixed  with 
mucus  and  pus.  The  fever,  though  generally  high,  is  less  marked 
than  in  the  acuter  cases,  and  may  he  of  a  mere  transitory  character. 

Pathology. — In  the  milder  forms  the  inflammation  is  limited  to 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  to  the  mircous  membrane  only.  In 
the  worst  foians  it  involves  the  whole  bladder,  and  extends  to  the 
muscular  or  even  the  peritoneal  coat.  It  may  terminate  in  1, 
resolution;  2,  chronic  cystitis;  .3,  ulceration  or  gangrene  of  the 
mucous  membrane ;  4,  abscess  in  the  walls  of  the  bladder ;  5,  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  kidnej'-s,  or  more  rarely  of  the  peritonenm  ;  and 
6,  saprtemia,  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  the 
decomposing  mine. 

Treatment. — The  cause,  if  possible,  should  be  removed.  Thus, 
if  there  are  fragments  of  calculus  in  the  bladder,  they  should  at 
once  be  extracted  by  the  large  evacuating  catheter,  any  that  can¬ 
not  be  got  away  being  crushed ;  or  perhaps  better,  the  bladder  may 
be  opened  by  a  median  incision  in  the  peilneum  and  thorouglily 
washed  out.  If  a  catheter  has  been  tied  in,  it  should  at  once  be 
withdrawn.  Hot  sitz-baths  .should  be  given  night  and  morning, 
leeches  applied  to  the  perineimi,  suppositories  of  morphia  placed  in 
the  rectum,  and  salicylate  of  soda,  hyoscyamus,  and  alkalies  if  the 
mine  be  acid,  administered  to  relieve  strangmy.  All  stimulants 
should  be  avoided,  the  diet  restricted  to  milk,  and  the  bladder 
washed  out  with  hot  water,  or  when  the  uriae  is  decomposed,  ivith 
a  weak  antiseptic  lotion  as  boric  acid,  salol,  &c.  If  washing  out 
increases  the  irritation,  the  bladder  in  severe  cases  should  be 
drained  by  an  incision  in  the  perineum. 

Chronic  cystitis  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  acute  variety, 
and  in  its  mildest  form  is  known  as  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  Causes. 
— It  may  be  a  sequel  to  an  acute  attack ;  or  it  may  be  ckronic 
from  the  commencement,  and  may  then  be  due  to  a  stone  or  other 
foreign  body  or  a  growth  in  the  bladder,  obstruction  to  the  m-inary 
outflow,  as  from  an  enlarged  prostate  or  stricture  of  the  lu’ethra, 
the  extension  of  gonorrhoea,  paralysis,  over-distension  or  atony  of 
the  bladder,  or  the  spread  of  inflammation  from  the  neighbouring 
organs. 
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The  symptoms  ai'e  similar  to  those  of  acute  cystitis,  but  are  much 
milder  in  intensity.  Thus,  there  is  increased  frequency  of  mictiui- 
tion,  the  patient,  perhaps,  having  to  make  water  every  hour  or 
half -hour-,  the  desu’e  to  do  so  being  generally  so  lugent  that  he  is 
imahle  to  control  it.  This,  as  in  the  acute  variety,  is  due  to  the 
stretching  of  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  as  soon  as  a  few 
oimces  of  ui-ine  collect.  The  pain  usually  ceases  immediately  the 
bladder  is  relieved.  The  mine  is  characteiistic ;  it  generally  con¬ 
tains  large  quantities  of  ropy  mucus  and  pus,  which  form,  on 
standing,  a  distinct  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  containing  vessel. 
It  is  often  alkaline,  and  sometimes  highly  ammoniacal  and  offen¬ 
sive  fr-om  the  decomposition  of  the  m’ea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
This  decomposition  is  brought  about  by  fennentation,  probably  set 
up  by  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  {micrococcus  tirece)  that  have 
gained  admission  either  by  the  use  of  a  contammated  catheter,  or 
by  making  then-  way  along  the  stringy  mucus  that  may  hang 
about  the  m-ethi-a.  Pathology. — The  mucous  membrane  is 

thickened,  velvety,  mottled  with  patches  of  a  dark  slate  or  red 
colom-,  and  may  be  covered  with  muco-pus  and  sometimes  with  a 
deposit  of  phosphates,  or  it  may  even,  in  places,  he  destroyed  by 
ulceration.  The  muscular  coat,  where  there  has  been  obstruction 
to  the  outflow,  becomes  thickened  and  fasciculated,  the  hyper¬ 
trophied  fibres  giviug  the  interior  of  the  bladder  a  columnar  and 
rugose  appearance.  In  places  the  mucous  membrane  may  protrude 
between  the  fasciculi  of  the  muscular  coat,  forming  sacculi  which 
may  become  receptacles  for  ruine,.  and  in  which  calculi  may  form. 
If  the  cystitis  is  allowed  to  continue  the  kidneys  may  subsequently 
become  affected. 

Treatment.— As,  in  the  acute  form  the  cause,  as  stricture,  stone, 
&c.,  must  fii'st  he  removed,  as  where  this  is  impracticable  the  treat¬ 
ment  at  best  can  only  he  palliative.  The  diet  should  he  unstimu- 
latmg,  and  alcohol  in  any  foim,  as  a  rule,  forbidden.  A  purely 
milk  diet  is  at  times  most  successful.  Internally,  such  medicines 
as  huchu,  uva  lusi,  balsam  of  copaiva,  salol  and  chlorate  of  potash 
should  be  given  where  thick  ropy  mucus  is  passed  with  the  ruine  ; 
and  benzoic  acid,  which  in  its  passage  through  the  system  is  con¬ 
verted  into  hippmic  acid,  may  be  tried  when  the  ruine  is  alkahne. 
Locally,  the  bladder  should  he  washed  out  twice  a  day  with  some 
antiseptic  solution,  as  boric  acid,  nitric  acid,  coiTosive  sublimate, 
quinine,  &c.  The  best  results  are  sometimes  obtained  from  water 
as  hot  as  can  he  borne.  Great  care  should  he  taken  that  all  instru¬ 
ments  are  rendered  thoroughly  aseptic  before  use.  In  severe  cases 
where  other  means  have  failed,  the  bladder  should  he  placed  at  rest 
by  perineal  cystotomy  and  suhseqrrent  drainage  for  some  weeks. 

IliRiiABiLiiY  of  the  bladder,  by  which  is  meant  a  too  frequent 
jiassing  of  water,  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  disease ;  hut  is  no  more  so 
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than  is  pain,  since  it  is  only  a  symptom  either  of  disease  of  the 
lu-inary  organs,  or  of  some  general  state  of  the  system,  as  hysteria, 
Bright’s  disease,  &c.  The  cause  should  be  sought  and  treated. 

Inversion  of  the  bladder,  and  hernia  of  the  bladder,  are  both 
very  rare,  and  are  not  here  described. 

Atony  and  paralysis  of  the  bladder.  Both  these  teims  are 
applied  to  a  want  of  sufficient  conti’actile  power  in  the  muscular 
coat  to  expel  the  contents  of  the  bladder ;  but  in  atony  the  want  of 
power  is  the  result  of  loss  of  tone  in  the  muscular  fibres,  wliile 
paralysis  is  due  to  the  failure  of  nervous  influence.  Both  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  distinguished  from  the  mere  inability  of  the  bladder 
to  empty  itself  on  account  of  obstruction  to  its  outlet.  (See 
detention.) 

Atony  may  be  due  to,  1.  Siiuplo  over-distension,  consequent 
upon  the  patient  having  voluntarily  or  compulsorily  held  his  luiue 
for  too  long  a  period,  whereby  the  muscular  fibres  are  over¬ 
stretched  and  unable  to  recover  themselves.  2.  It  may  be  the 
result  of  gTadual  distension  owing  to  enlarged  lU'ostate  or  strictiue. 
In  consequence  of  the  obstruction,  the  bladder  does  not  empty 
itself,  but  some  urine  remains  after  every  act  of  mictm-itiou ;  the 
amomit  retained  gradually  increases,  the  bladder  becomes  dis¬ 
tended,  and  its  fibres,  if  the  patient  is  old,  become  stretched,  and 
lose  then'  tone  instead  of  becoming  hypertrophied  as  commonly 
happens  in  a  yoimg  and  healthy  person.  3.  Again,  atony  may  be 
due  to  cystitis,  owing  to  the  inflammation  having  sjiread  to  the 
muscular  coat,  which  then  undergoes  fibroid  or  fatty  changes. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  complains  of  inability  to  hold  his  m’iue, 
or  that  it  constantly  di’ibbles  away,  or  that  he  has  to  pass  it  very 
frequently.  The  involimtary  flow  occiu’s  at  fii'st  dui’ing  sleeji ; 
afterwards  on  any  exertion  causing  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  These  symptoms,  although  often  improijerly  spoken  of 
as  incontinence,  are  really  those  of  retention,  the  bladder  being 
fully  distended,  but  unable  to  empty  itself,  and  the  excess  flowing 
involuntaiily  away. 

The  treatment  consists  in  passing  a  catheter  at  regular  intervals 
and  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  completely  empty  the  bladder ; 
whilst,  in  the  meantime,  the  condition  leading  to  the  atony  must  be 
treated  by  aiipropriate  means.  Thus,  if  the  result  of  over-disten¬ 
sion,  sti’ychnine  and  galvanism  may  be  tried ;  if  the  result  of 
gradual  distension  from  enlarged  prostate  or  strictiue,  these  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  treated  in  the  way  mentioned  under  theu  respective 
heads.  In  both  paralysis  and  atony,  cystitis,  dilatation  of  the 
ureters,  pyeUtis,  and  disorganmation  of  the  kidney  rapidly  ensue  if 
the  cause  of  the  bladder  trouble  cannot  be  relieved. 

True  paralysis  of  the  bladder  is  nearly  always  the  result  of 
disease  or  injiuy  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  is  not  met 
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with  except  in  general  paralysis.  The  bladder  being  paralysed 
cannot  empty  itself,  and  becomes  distended  as  in  atony;  and  when 
it  can  hold  no  more,  the  excess  overflows  tlnough  the  sphincter, 
which  is  also  paralysed.  Beflex  paralysis,  however,  often  occurs 
after  an  injmy  or  surgical  operation,  especially  that  for  hsemor- 
rhoids.  The  local  treatment  consists  in  the  regular  passage  of  a 
catheter  two  or  three  times  daily. 

.  Tubercle  oe  the  bladder  is  rare,  and  is  nearly  always 
secondary  to  tubercle  in  other  parts  of  the  genito-imnary  tract. 
There  is  pain,  hsemorrhage,  and  other  signs  of  chronic  cystitis  ;  but 
the  diagnosis  will  depend  rather  on  the  exclusion  of  other  diseases 
such  as  stone,  tumom’s,  &c.,  and  the  presence  of  tubercle  in  other 
organs.  Treatment. — The  general  constitutional  remedies  for 
tubercle  should  be  employed ;  together  with  such  local  remedies  as 
are  indicated  for  cystitis,  and  for  the  assuaging  of  the  pain.  These 
failing  to  relieve,  suprapubic  cystotomy  may  be  done  and  the  bladder 
washed  oiit,  and  such  caseous  masses  of  tubercle  as  permit  of  it 
scrai^ed  awajn 


A  ESico-iXTESTiXAL  FISTULA  may  be  known  by  the  occasional 
passage  of  faecal  matter  and  gas  by  the  nrethi-a,  and  is  usually  a 
source  of  great  discomfort.  It  commonly  depends  on  inflammatory 
or  other  form  of  ulceration  of  the  intestine  involving  the  bladder. 
1  i  eatmeut.  AAHien  the  fistula  is  thought  to  be  low  down  the 
intestine  the  abdomen  may  be  explored,  and  the  colon  above  the 
hstula  united  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  then  opened. 

™  the  bladder  are 1 . 
1  he  fibrous.  2.  The  mucous.  3.  The  villous  or  papillomatous.  4. 
rile  mahgntud.  The  fibrous  and  mucous  sjDring  from  the  sub- 
mucous  coat,  and  protinding  the  mucous  membrane  in  front  of 
them  assume  a  polypoid  or  warty  shape.  They  are  very  rare.  The 
villous  or  papillomatous  spring  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
appear  as  soft,  flocculent  growths  resembling  the  viUi  of  the 
chonon.  They  are  the  most  common  of  the  innocent  growths. 
1  he  malignant  either  spring  from  the  mucous  or  the  sub-mucous 
coat,  arid  ipay  form  a  large  mass  often  nearly  filling  the  bladder 
or  assume  ’a  villous  appearance,  or  merely  infiltrate  the  walls.’ 
^  rnv  either  a  carcinomatous  or  sarcomatous  structure 

The  symptoms  common  to  aU  are  those  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
bkdder,  with  hsematui-ia  and  absence  on  sounding  of  stone  Li 
the^ro««  there  are  signs  of  obstruction  to  the  urinary  outlet,  but 
ttle  or  no  h^matmia,  and  the  tumoiu  may  sometunes  be  felt  with 
the  sound.  In  the  iwZ/oms  (hig.  329)  there  is  usually  more  or  less 
continuous  hmmorrkige  without  any  other  cause  being  discov^able 
to  account  for  it ;  thpre  is  seldom  any  marked  obstruction  to  the 
luinary  outflow  ;  and  shreds  of  the  growth  may  come  away  suon 
taneously  or  in  the  eye  of  the  catheter.  In  the  malignant  the^rare 
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usually  sudden  attacks  of  severe  lisemorrliage  from  time  to  time ; 
and  a  growth  may  be  felt  by  the  sofuid,  or  by  the  finger  in  the 
rectum,  or  by  palpation  above  the  pubes.  There  are  commonly 
moreover  other  signs  of  malignancy,  as  rapid  gi-owth  of  the 
tumour’,  cachexia,  &c.  Tumours  of  the  bladder,  however,  especially 
the  villous,  are  often  difficult  to  diagnose ;  some  aid,  it  is  true, 
may  at  times  be  gained  by  the  electric  cystoscope,  but  a  diagnosis 
cannot  always  be  made  withoirt  a  digital  exploration  of  the  bladder, 
which  should  be  undertaken  where  symptons  such  as  the  above  are 
persistent  unless  they  point  to  a  malignant  growth.  In  using  the 
cystoscope  a  measured  quantity  of  fluid  should  be  left  in  the 


Fig.  329. — Villous  tumour  of  the  bladder.  (St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 

Museum.) 

bladder,  which  should  be  previously  irrigated  if  the  urine  contains 
blood  or  pus  till  the  fluid  retur-ns  clear. 

Treatment. — The  removal  of  the  tumour,  except  it  is  malignant, 
should  generally  be  attempted.  In  the  female  the  'urethra  may  be 
dilated  for  this  purpose.  In  the  male  the  incision  into  the  bladder 
should  be  made  above  the  pubes,  and  the  site  of  the  tirmoru’  lighted 
up  by  passing  a  large  glass  vaginal  speculum  mto  the  bladder  so 
that  the  tumour  may  lie  included  in  its  lumen.  If  more  light  is 
requir'ed  a  small  electric  lamp  on  a  slerrder  handle  .can  be  passed 
down  the  speculum.  The  grcwth  may  be  then  removed  bj^  the  cold 
wu'o  or  galvano- cautery  loop,  or  by  forceps,  or  be  bru’iied  off  with 
the  actual  or  galvano-cautery.  If  a  villous  tumoru’  is  simply  torn 
off  by  forceps,  severe  hcemorrhage,  which  I  have  known  to  prove 
uncontr’ollable  and  end  fatally,  may  ensue.  Tumour’s  infiltrating 
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the  anterior  wall,  if  not  too  large,  may  be  removed  ^jy 
peritoneum,  excising  the  g^^th  with  the  infiWrated  wal^^ 
uniting  the  edges  of  the  wound  with  siitiu-es 

eontra-incbcated,  reHef  where  there  is  obstruction  to  the  i^^ina  y 
outlet  may  be  obtained  by  suprapubic  puncture;  hEemoirhage 
should  be  restrained  by  astiingents  ;  and  pain  assuaged  by  • 

Stone  in  the  bladder  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  is  saic  o 
most  fi-eqiient  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  seventy ;  next,  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  six;  whilst,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-six 
and  thirty-sLx  it  is  rare.  It  may  occm-  in  both  males  and  females, 
but  is  decidedly  more  common  m  the  former. 

The  causes  are  not  altogether  known;  but  residence  in  certam 
districts  or  counti-ies,  poor  living,  abuse  of  alcohol  especially  in  the 
form  of  malt  liquor,  excess  of  nitrogenous  food,  want  of  suthcient 
exercise  and  anything  that  induces  the  excessive  formation  of  uric 
or  oxalic  acid  in  the  urine,  are  regarded  as  predisposing  causes. 
Eetention  of  urine  from  prostatic  enlargement  and  the  presence  ot 
a  foreign  body  in  the  bladder  are  exciting  causes.  In  a  few  cases 
a  nucleus  has  been  formed  for  a  calculus  by  a  piece  of  necrosed 
bone  which  has  reached  the  bladder  from  a  fi'actimed  pelvis  oi 

carious  spine.  ,  .  j.  -4.1, 

Varieties. — The  three  most  common  varieties  of  calculi  met  with 
in  the  bladder  are  the  uric  acid,  the  oxalate  of  biiio,  and  the  phos- 
phatic.  They  may  occiu-  almost  piun  or  they  may  be  mixed. 
According  to  Sii-  Henry  Thompson  the  uric  acid  and  mutes  form 
one  half  of  the  number  met  with ;  the  phosphatic  one  quarter ;  the 
mixed  one  quarter;  and  the  oxalates  only  three  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  The  uric  acid  and  the  oxalate  of  lime  are  generally  formed 
on  a  nucleus  of  one  of  these  substances  which  has  descended  from 
the  kidney.  The  phosphatic  is  fonned  in  the  bladder  itself,  either 
on  a  nucleus  of  phosphates  deposited  on  some  inspissated  mucus  or 
a  foreign  body,  or  on  one  of  the  other  forms  of  stone  which  has 
descended  from  the  kidney  and  which  sooner  or  later  acts  as  a 
foreign  body.  The  oxalate  of  hme  is  the  most  slow  of  formation 
and  is  consequently  the  hardest  and  most  compact.  The  phosphatic 
forms  very  rapidly,  is  soft  and  friable,  and  often  of  very  large  size. 
Sometimes  alternate  layers  of  mic  acid,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  phos¬ 
phates  occur  in  the  same  stone  [alter natimj  calculus),  a  condition 
probably  due  to  varying  states  of  the  patient’s  health,  effects  of 
medicines,  bladder  mritation,  &c.  A  description  of  the  various 
forms  of  calculi  is  given  in  the  section  on  Urinary  Calculi  (pago 
64!)). 

The  character  of  the  stone  may  to  some  extent  be  guessed  at  by 
the  state  ot  the  mine.  Thus  it  the  mine  is  acid  it  will  probably 
be  either  oxalate  of  lime  or  uric  acid;  if  alkaline,  phosphatic. 
Calculi  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  a  large  mass 
w.  u  u 
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weighing  many  ounces ;  but  large  stones,  at  the  present  day,  in 
consequence  of  improved  diagnosis,  and  the  diminished  dread  a 
patient  has  of  an  operation,  are  the  exception.  They  generally 
occm-  singly,  but  there  may  be  two,  or  even  more ;  they  are  then 
usually  facetted  from  rubbing  against  one  another. 

Spontaneous  fracture  sometimes  happens,  and  has  heen  attributed: 

1,  to  the  swelling  or  chemical  alteration  of  the  cementing  mateiial 
with  which  the  iiarticles  of  the  calculus  are  held  together;  2,  to 
two  stones  coming  into  collision;  3,  to  the  compression  of  the 
calculi  by  the  hjqoertrophied  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder. 

The  calculus  may  he  variously  situated  in  the  bladder.  It  is 
usually  free  just  behind  the  prostate,  but  it  may  be  in  the  u^iper 
fundus  behind  the  puhes,  or  in  one  of  the  sacculi  so  often  found  in 
long-standing  disease  of  the  bladder  (encysted).  Calculous  matter 
may  sometimes  be  deposited  upon  growths  in  the  bladder  or  upon  | 
the  ulcerated  mucous  membrane.  .1 

Tlie  terminations  of  stone. — If  neglected,  cystitis  is  set  up,  and 
inilammation  may  spread  up  the  lueters  to  the  kidneys,  leading  to 
the  changes  described  under  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys.  In 
consecpience,  moreover,  of  the  obstruction  to  the  urinary  outlet, 
the  bladder  may  become  hypertrophied,  and  the  ui'eters  and  kidneys  1 
dilated  in  the  way  described  imder  stricture.  ' 

Symptoms. — The  thi'ee  chief  symptoms  are — 1.  Pam,  generally 
referred  to  the  end  of  the  penis,  and  worse  after  micturition  on  ' 
account  of  the  stone  then  falling  on  the  sensitive  trigone  and  the  fl 

walls  of  the  bladder  conti-actmg  upon  it.  2.  Frequent  mictmition ;  j 

and,  3.  A  little  blood  m  the  ui-me.  These  symptoms  are  increased  j 
on  exercise,  especially  riding,  and  after  the  joltmg  of  a  railway  J 
journey,  &c.,  and  are  least  marked  at  night  when  the  patient  is  at  ' 
rest.  Other  symptoms  that  may  he  present  are  the  passage  of 
gravel;  sudden  stoppage  of  the  stream  diufrig  mictuiition ;  the 
presence  of  muco-pus  in  the  urine  owing  to  cystitis ;  piles  in  adults 
and  prolapse  of  the  rectum  in  children,  due  to  straining;  and 
elongation  of  the  prepuce  in  boys  caused  by  the  constant  handhng 
to  relieve  pain  after  mictmition.  Stone  m  the  bladder  may  be 
simulated  by  cystitis,  an  enlarged  prostate,  a  long  or  adherent  pre¬ 
puce,  a  narrow  meatus,  a  growth  in  the  bladder,  calculous  or  other 
disease  of  the  kidney,  a  peculiar  choreic  condition  of  the  bladder 
(the  stammering  bladder  of  Sir  James  Paget),  tubercle  of  the 
bladder,  and  ascarides  in  the  rectum.  An  accurate  diagnosis, 
however,  can  only  be  made  by  sounding  the  bladder ;  though^in 
b<jys  the  stone  may  be  fidt  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum  whilst 
pressure  is  made  with  the  other  hand  above  the  pubes. 

Soundiny  the  bladder.— The  ordinary  sound  (Pig.  330)^  is  a  solid 
steel  instrument  with  a  sliort  bulbous  beak.  Thompson  s  somul  is 
hollow  to  allow  some  of  the  mine  to  bo  di-awn  off  if  desfred,  and 
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has  a  handle  like  that  of  his  lithotrite,  to  facilitate  the  necessaiy 
movements  in  the  bladder.  Having  warmed  and  oiled  the_  sound, 
pass  it  like  a  catheter,  letting  it  glide  into  the  bladder  by  its  own 
weight  without  using  any  force.  When  the  sound  is  in,  gently 
push  it  onwards  to  examine  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder. 
Then  turn  the  beak  alternately  to  either  side;  and  depress  the 
handle  between  the  patient’s  thighs  to  search  the  upper  fundus. 
Then  turn  the  beak  downwards  to  examine  the  base  or  lower 
fundus.  If  the  stone  is  not  detected,  let  out  a  little  of  the  urine, 
or  change  the  patient’s  position,  or  raise  his  pelvis  and  try  again. 
The  stone  may  not  be  felt,  because  it  is  of  small  size,  or  has  become 
encysted,  or  entangled  in  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane.  A  guarded 
opinion,  therefore,  should  be  given,  and  a  further  examination 
made  another  day.  A  stone  may  be  known  to  be  present  by  the 
peculiar  ring  which  is  both  felt  and  heard  on  striking  it.  This  ring 
is  quite  unlike  the  sensation  given  to  the  sound  by  its  coming  into 
contact  with  phosphatic  deposits  on  a  roughened  or  fasciculated 
bladder,  or  with  one  of  the  pelvic  bones.  Having  discovered  a 
stone,  the  next  care  should  be  to  determine  approximately — 1,  its 
probable  size  and  composition ;  2,  whether  it  is  free  or  encysted ; 


Fig.  330. — Ordinary  sound. 


3,  whether  there  is  one  stone  or  more ;  and,  4,  the  condition  of  the 
bladder  and  urethra.  1.  The  size  of  the  stone  can  be  roughly 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  resistance  offered  on  pushing  it  before 
the  sound  or  by  passing  the  sound  over  it,  and  by  feeling  it  through 
the  rectum  with  the  other  hand  pressing  on  the  hypogastrium.  Its 
exact  size  can  only  be  ascertained  by  seizing  it  with  the  lithotrite, 
the  distance  the  blades  are  then  apart  being  indicated  by  the  scale 
on  the  handle.  The  composition  of  the  stone  may  be  approximately 
an-ived  at  by  (a)  the  character  of  the  ling  on  stril^g  it — the 
clearer  the  rmg  the  harder  the  stone,  (6)  the  condition  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  which  is  rough  in  the  oxalate  of  lime,  smooth  in  the  phos¬ 
phatic,  (c)  the  re-action  of  the  urine,  and  (d),  the  general  health  of 
the  patient.  2.  A  stone,  rvlien  encysted,  is  always  felt  at  the  same 
spot  in  the  bladder,  and  when  seized  with  the  lithotrite  cannot  be 
moved.  The  sound  caniiot  be  passed  all  round  it.  There  is  no 
blood  present,  and  the  symptoms  are  usually  less  severe,  and  are 
not  increased  by  exercise.  3.  The  presence  of  «  second  stone  can 
only  bo  determined  with  certainty  by  seizuig  ono  stone  with  tlie 
lithotrite,  and  then  stiiking  the  other. 

Treatment. — The  stone  may  bo  removed  by  crushing  {iithotrity), 
or  cutting  {lithotomy).  In  adults,  Iithotrity,  with  but  few  oxcop- 

u  u  2 
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tions,  slioiild  be  the  rule.  In  cliildron,  up  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  ago,  litliotomy  has  bithorto  been  tbo  recognized  operation ; 
but  I  believe  that  wbeu  tbo  brilliant  results  obtained  by  Siu-geou- 
Major  Keegan  and  others  come  to  be  better  known,  that  even  in 
very  young  cbildi'en,  litbotrity,  as  in  adults,  will  also  bo  tbe  rule, 
litbotomy  tbe  exception.  I  bave  myself  crusbed  six  or  seven 
stones  in  young  male  cbildren,  some  as  young  as  three  years,  and 
successful  cases  are  now  being  frequently  reported.  In  adults, 
lithotomy  should  be  practised  in  place  of  litbotrity,  when  1,  tbe 
stone  is  veiy  large  and  bard ;  2,  when  tbe  ru'etbra  is  tbe  seat  of 
intractable  stricture ;  3,  wbeu  tbo  stone  is  encysted ;  and,  4,  when 
tbe  bladder  is  sacculated.  A  large  stone,  if  soft,  should  be  crushed; 
and  a  bard  stone,  if  not  too  large,  is  no  bar  to  tbe  operation. 
Hurgeon-Major  Keegan  lias  crusbed  a  uric  acid  stone,  tbe  fragments 
of  wbicb  weighed  two  ounces  and  tbi-eo  quarters,  and  an  oxalate  of 
lime  wliicb  weighed  one  ounce  and  three  drachms.  And  in  a  boy, 
aged  tliirteeu,  I  crusbed  and  successfidlj"  removed  a  very  bard  stone 
weighing  only  a  few  grains  less  than  an  ounce.  Hard  stones,  how¬ 
ever,  weighing  above  an  ounce,  and  especially  in  boj^s,  bad  better 
be  removed  by  cutting,  unless  tbe  Sui'geou  is  exjierieuced  in  litbo¬ 
trity.  Cystitis  and  kidney  disease  render  tbe  prognosis  of  both 
operations  imfavoiuuble ;  but  in  these  affections  it  does  not  appear 
that  cru.sbing  with  complete  removal  of  tbe  fragments  is  attended 
with  more  risk  than  is  litbotomy.  A  large  prostate  reiulers  btbo- 
trity  (blbcult  no  doubt,  but  does  not,  as  a  rule,  contra-iucUcate  it. 
stricture  of  tbe  urethra  is  only  an  impediment  to  btbotrity  when 
tbe  strictiu’e  cannot  bo  dilated.  Tbe  conditions,  however,  mo.st 
favoiu'able  for  success  in  litbotrity  are,  as  well  expressed  by  Sb 
Henry  Thompson,  “a  capacious  urethra,  a  bladder  capable  of 
retainuig  three  or  foiu-  ounces  of  uruie,  absence  of  ordinary  signs 
of  renal  disease,  and  fab  general  health.” 

Litiioteity,  Lituolapaxy,  or  Bigelow’s  operatiox  consists 
ill  crushing  tbe  stone  in  tbe  bladder,  and  removing  tbe  whole  of  the 
fragments  through  a  large  evacuating  catheter.  Formerly,  it  was 
taught  that  tbe  presence  of  tbe  litbotrite  ui  the  bladder  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  was  productive  of  great  irritation,  and 
it  was  consequently  advised  that  tbe  crushing  of  tbe  stone  should 
be  extended  over  several  sittings  of  only  a  few  minutes  each,  and 
tbe  fragments  allowed  to  be  passed  by  tbe  natiu-al  efforts  of  tbo 
patient.  To  tlie  late  Professor  Bigelow  is  undoubtedly  due  the 
credit  of  having  enunciated  tbe  principle  that  tbe  bladder  is  iu)t  so 
intolerant  of  instruments  as  was  formerly  supposed,  and  that  it  was 
to  the  presence  of  the  fragments,  rathei'  than  to  the  lithotrite,  that 
the  frritation,  cystitis,  &c.,  so  common  after  tbe  old  method,  sboidd 

be  ascribed.  t  n  , , 

The  operation. — Tbe  patient,  having  been  prepared  for  the  opera- 
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tion  by  careful  attention  to  the  general  health,  rest,  and  such  local 
means  for  allajdng  chi’onic  cystitis  as  were  pomted  out  under  that 
head,  should  be  placed  under  an  antesthetic,  with  the  pelvis  raised 
a  few  inches,  the  thighs  sHghtly  apart,  the  knees  supported  on  a 
pillow,  and  the  body  and  legs  well  wrapped  up  m  blankets  to  avoid 
a  chill.  The  rectum  should  be  emptied  by  a  purge  the  day  before, 
and  by  an  enema  on  the  morning  of  the  operation.  A  few  ounces 
of  urine  in  the  bladder  is  desirable.  If  necessary,  incise  the  meatus 
(a  stricture,  if  present,  should  have  previously  been  dilated),  warm 
and  oil  the  lithotrite  (Fig.  331),  and  pass  it  with  all  gentleness, 
letting  it  glide  by  its  own  weight  through  the  spongy  and  mera- 
braneous  poidion  of  the  urethra,  and  do  not  depress  the  handle  till 
the  blades  have  reached  the  prostate.  Then  bring  the  shaft  to  an 
angle  of  35°  with  the  horizon,  and  it  wiU  glide  through  the  pros¬ 
tatic  lu-ethi’a,  over  the  trigone  of  the  bladder,  and  may  possibly  be 
felt  to  graze  the  stone.  The  blades  now  rest  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  bladder  and  point  upwards  (Fig.  332).  Hold  the  handle  tightly 
with  the  left  hand,  and,  without  moving  the  insti'ument,  open  the 
male  blade  by  drawing  out  the  wheel-shaped  end  with  the  right 
hand.  Pause  a  few  seconds  to  allow  the  cuiTents  set  up  in  the 


Fig.  331. — Thompson’s  lithotrite. 


urine  by  this  movement  to  subside.  Then  gently  press  in  the  male 
blade,  and  the  stone  will  jirobably  be  caught.  If  so,  continue  the 
pressure  on  the  wheel  to  retain  the  stone  between  the  blades,  whilst 
the  button  is  moved  by  the  thumb  to  convert  the  sliding  into  the 
screw  movement.  Rotate  the  instrument  .slightly  to  make  sui’e 
that  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  caught  by  the  blades ;  slightly 
depress  the  handle  to  raise  the  blades  from  the  wall  of  the  bladder, 
and  screw  home.  The  stone  will  probably  be  felt  to  crack  and 
break  into  fragments.  If  the  stone  cannot  be  seized  in  this  way, 
systematically  explore  the  bladder  thus ;  —Open  the  blades  and 
rotate  45  degrees  ;  pause  and  close.  Do  this  first  to  the  right,  then 
to  the  left.  Then  raise  the  blades  slightly  b,y  depressing  the 
handle  ;  rotate  alternately  to  right  and  left  90  degrees  ;  fiu'ther 
raise  the  blades  and  rotate  135  degi'ees.  Fmally,  reverse  the  blades 
by  rotating  half  a  circle.  In  this  way  the  stone  will  probably  be 
found.  In  these  manoGuvre.s  the  blades  should  be  opened  before 
rotathig  them  in  order  that  the  stone  may  not  be  displaced  by  the 
male  blade,  and  alter  rotating  a  pause  should  be  made  before 
closing  them  to  allow  the  currents  to  subside.  Having  crushed  the 
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stone  and  larger  fragments,  withdraw  the  lithotrite,  first  screwing 
tight  home  to  ensm’e  complete  closure  of  the  blades  in  order  to 
prevent  laceration  of  the  lu'ethi'a.  Next  introduce  a  large  evacu¬ 
ating  catheter  (No.  16,  or  larger);  let  the  mine  escape  and  inject 
two  or  three  ounces  of  warm  water.  Attach  the  aspirator,  pre¬ 
viously  filled  with  water  at  a  temperatime  of  98*^,  and  compress  the 
india-rubber  bidb,  di'iving  some  of  the  water  into  the  bladder. 
Let  the  bulb  expand  and  the  outward  cm’rent  will  bring  away  some 
of  the  fragments  and  (Mhris  which  will  fall  into  the  receiver  and 
be  prevented  from  returning  into  the  bladder  by  the  trap  (see 
Fig.  333)  on  again  compressing  the  bulb.  Continue  compressing 
and  relaxing  till  fragments  cease  to  come  away.  Then  if  any  are 
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felt  by  the  evacuating  catheter,  reintroduce  the  lithotrite,  or  a 
smaller  one,  and  crush  again  and  aspirate  as  before,  repeating  this 
till  all  the  fragments  are  removed.  The  ojtoration  frequently  lasts 
for  an  hour  to  an  hom’  and  a  half  or  longer. 

After-treatment. — Opium,,  if  no  serious  kidney  disease  is  present, 
may  be  given ;  and  hot  hip-baths  if  there  is  much  pain.  If  there 
is  retention  the  catheter  should  be  used  at  regular  times,  or  tied  in 
if  its  passage  causes  much  irritation  and  pain.  Complete  rest  in  bed 
for  a  few  days  or  longer  should  be  enjoined.  If  cj'stitis  follows 
the  operation,  Sfr  Henry  Thompson  strongly  recommends  a  weak 
injection  of  silver  nitrate  (gr.  i  to  f^i).  As  a  rule,  however,  I 
have  found  no  after-ti’eatment  required,  oven  in  young  boys. 
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Indeed  in  several  cases  tlie  child  has  been  up  and  playing  about  the 
ward  the  day  after  the  operation. 

After-complications— I,  Eigors  and  fever,  2,  retention  of  urine, 
3,  acute  cystitis,  4,  prostatitis  and  abscess,  and  5,  orchitis  and 
epididymitis,  occasionally  occm-.  More  rarely,  6,  hasniorrhage,  7, 
suppression  of  urine,  and  8,  phlebitis  of  the  prostatic  plexus  of  veins, 
followed  by  pyasmia.  The  impaction  of  a  fragment  of  the  calculus 
in  the  urethra  (formerly  common  when  the  fragments  were  left  in 
the  bladder),  cannot  occur-  if  the  bladder  has  been  thoroughly 
evacuated. 

Causes  of  death. — Death  may  (occur  fr-om  1 .  Acute  nejihiitis ; 
2.  Pyelitis;  3.  Cystitis;  4.  Perforation  or  rupture  of  the  bladder  ; 
5.  Peritonitis;  6.  Saprsemia  or  iij^semia ;  or  7.  Exhaustion.  But 
a  fatal  termination  is  rare  except  when  there  is  some  chronic 
kidney  disease. 

Lithotomy,  or  cutting  for  the  stone,  may  bo  performed  thr-ough 
the  perineum  or  above  the  pubes. 

Per-ineal  bthotomy  may  be  done  in 
many  ways ;  the  lateral,  as  usually 
peif  or-med,  and  the  median  will  only 
be  described. 

Lateral  lithotomy. — The  pa¬ 
tient  should  be  prepar-ed  by  rest  in 
bed  for  a  few  days,  and  the  rectum 
cleared  by  a  mild  pur-gative  the  day 
before,  and  by  an  enema  on  the 
morning  of  the  operation.  The 
bladder  shbrdd  contain  five  or  six 
ounces  of  urine,  or  if  the  patient 
is  unable  to  retain  so  much,  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water- 
should  be  injected.  Aneesthetize  the  patient,  introduce  a  full- 
sized  staff  with  a  groove  on  the  left  side  into  the  bladder,  and 
try  to  str-ike  the  stone.  D  the  stone  is  not  felt,  withdraw  the  staff 
and  pass  a  sormd.  If  still  unsuccessful,  send  the  patient  back  to 
bed,  as  the  stone  may  have  been  passed  per  ur-ethram  or  become 
encysted.  If  felt  by  the  sound,  re-introduce  the  staff,  but  do  7wt 
operate  rmtil  the  staff  itself  strikes  the  stone,  that  you  may  be  sru-e 
that  the  staff  has  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  not  into  a  false  bras¬ 
sage.  It  is  usrral  to  ask  an  assistant  to  strike  the  stone  also.  Next, 
place  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position,  i.e.,  with  the  soles  of  the 
feet  secured  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  by  the  lithotomy  shackles, 
and  bring  his  nates  well  over  the  end  of  the  table.  Entrust  the 
staff  to  an  assistant,  who  should  hold  it  perpendicularly  with 
its  concavity  hooked  well  up  under  the  pubes  and  exactly  in 
the  middle  line.  Seat  yourself  in  front  of  the  patient,  and 
having  introduced  the  left  forefinger  into  the  rectum  to  make  sure 
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that  it  is  empty,  and  to  induce  it  to  contract,  enter  the  knife  (Fig. 
.634),  which  should  be  hold  horizontally,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
middle  line  and  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  front  of  the  verge 
of  the  anus,  and  carry  the  incision  downwards  and  to  the  left  to 
a  point  one-thii'd  nearer  to  the  tuhero.sity  of  the  ischium  than  to 
the  margin  of  the  anus.  Pass  the  left  forefinger  into  the  upper 
angle  of  the  wound  and  feel  for  the  staff ;  divide  with  the  knife 


Fig.  334. — Lithotomy  knife. 


the  superimposed  tissues  ;  insert  the  finger-nail  into  the  gi-oove  in 
the  staff,  the  back  of  the  finger  being  to  the  patient’s  left ;  and 
guided  by  the  nail  press  the  point  of  the  knife  into  the  gi-oove  just 
in  front  of  the  membraneous  portion  of  the  urethi-a  (Fig.  335). 
Now  run  the  knife  with  the  point  pressed  fii'mly  in  the  groove 


Fig.  335.— Parts  cut  in  lithotomy.  (Fergnsson’s  Surgery.) 

onwards  into  the  bladder,  keeping  its  blade  well  lateralized,  i.e., 
directed  downwards  and  to  the  left.  Take  care  not  to  depress  the 
handle  too  much  for  fear  of  cutting  the  prostate  too  widely ,  noi 
to  hold  it  too  horizontal  lest  the  point  slip  out  of  the  groove  iind 
penetrate  the  tissues  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectmn.  Having 
entered  the  bladder,  slightly  enhu-go  the  wound  in  the  prostate  in 
withdrawing  the  knife,  and  pass  the  left  forefinger,  which  is  in  the 
wound,  onwards  along  the  staff  into  the  bladder.  If  the  stone  is 
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felt  by  the  finger  ask  the  assistant  to  withdraw  the  staff.  Take  the  for¬ 
ceps  in  the  right  hand,  pass  them  along  the  left  forefinger  towards  the 
bladder,  and,  on  withdrawing  the  finger,  open  the  blades,  and  the  stone 
will  probahlybe  driven  by  the  gush  of  urine  between  them.  Ilavmg 
assm-ed  yoimself  that  the  stone  is  grasped  by  the  forceps  m  its  smallest 

diameter,  extract  it  by  making  traction  downwards  and  backwards  m 

the  axis  of  the  pelvic  outlet.  Re-introduce  the  finger  into  the  bladder 
to  ascertain  whether  there  may  not  be  another  stone,  and  it  in 
douht  use  the  searcher.  Inject  two  or  thi-ee  sjumgefuls  of  cold 
water  into  the  bladder;  dust  the  wound  with  iodoform;  apply  no 
dressings;  tie  the  legs  together  if  the  patient  is  a  chad,  and 
send  him  back  to  bed  as  quickly  as 
possible.  If  there  is  hsemorrhage, 
tie  any  bleeding  point  which  is  seen,  or 
if  the  blood  comes  from  the  deep  part  of 
the  wound,  introduce  the  petticoated 
tube  (Fig.  336),  assuring  yourself  that 
the  end  is  in  the  bladder  by  injecting 
water  and  passing  a  probe  thi’ough  it. 

Then  plug  firmly  round  with  strips  of 
lint  between  the  petticoat  and  the  tube. 

At  Guy’s  Hospital  lateral  lithotomy 
is  performed  on  a  straight  staff,  by  the 
operation  known  as  Key’s.  A  good 
description  of  the  method  will  be 
found  in  Bryant’s  Siirgeiy. 

The  structures  divided  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  are  ■. — 1,  the  skin;  2.  The  super¬ 
ficial  and  deep  fascia ;  3,  a  few  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  external  haemorrhoidal 
vessels  and  nerves ;  4,  the  transversus 
perinei  muscle,  vessels  and  nerve ;  5, 
a  few  fibres  of  the  accelerator  iirince 
and  levator  ani  muscles ;  6,  the  com¬ 
pressor  urethiTe  muscle;  7,  the  inemhraneoiis  portion  of  the  urethra; 
and  8,  the  prqstate. 

The  daggers  of  the  operation  are  : — A.  Before  the  point  of  the  knife 
has  entered  the  groove  in  the  staff — 1,  wounding  the  rectum,  either 
from  cutting  too  jierpendicularly,  or  from  not  having  had  it  cleared 
out  by  an  enema ;  2,  wounding  the  artery  of  the  bulb  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  begmning  the  inci.sion  too  high,  or  directing  the  point  of 
the  knife  subsequently  too  much  upwards ;  and  3,  missing  the 
groove  in  the  staff.  B.  On  entering  the  bladder — 1,  letting  the 
point  of  the  knife  slip  out  of  the  groove  in  the  staff  and  enter  the 
cellular  tissue  between  the  bladder  and  rectum;  2,  cutting  the 
pudic  arterjr  from  holding  the  knife  too  much  laterahzed ;  3,  sending 
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the  point  of  the  knife  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder;  4, 
cutting  the  prostate  too  widely,  and  dividing  its  capsule,  whereby 
the  lU’ine  may  bo  exti’avasated  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis ; 
5,  woimding  the  prostatic  plexus  of  veins ;  6,  tearing  the  urethra 
across,  and  so  pushing  the  bladder  off  the  end  of  the  staff,  whilst 
ti'jung  to  pass  the  finger  into  the  bladder  (this  accident  is  due  to 
not  making  the  opening  into  the  ui’ethi-a  large  enough,  and  is  most 
common  in  chhdi'en  in  whom  the  tissues  are  readily  lacerable) ;  7, 
making  too  small  an  incision  in  the  prostate  so  that  the  parts 
are  bruised  or  torn  in  removing  the  stone,  and  inflammation  is  set 
up  ;  8,  seizing  the  walls  of  the  bladder  by  the  forceps.  These  dan- 
ycrs  may  be  best  avoided  by  obsereinfi  the  fulJoiving  rules — 1,  feel  the 
stone  with  the  staff  before  you  begin  the  operation  ;  2,  see  that  the 
rectum  is  empty,  and  make  it  contract  by  introducing  the  finger ; 

3,  make  the  external  incision  free;  4,  feel  both  edges  of  the 
gi’oove  in  the  staff  with  the  finger,  and  place  the  point  of  the  knife 
between  them ;  5,  keep  the  point  of  the  knife  well  pressed  into  the 
groove  of  the  staff  ;  6,  take  care  that  the  finger  is  pushed  into  the 
bladder  in  contact  with  the  naked  staff ;  7,  do  not  remove  the  staff 
till  the  finger  touches  the  stone. 

The  difficulties  of  the  operation. — In  adults  the  chief  difficulty  is 
to  extract  the  stone  ;  in  childi-en  to  get  into  the  bladder.  A.  The 
difficulty  in  eiiteriny  the  bladder  depends  chiefly  on — 1 ,  not  making 
tlie  opening  into  the  muthra  free  enough,  and  so  pushing  the  finger 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum ;  2,  a  deep  perineum  so  that 
the  finger  cannot  reach  the  bladder  ;  in  such  case,  a  blmit  gorget 
must  be  substituted  for  the  finger.  B.  The  difficulties  in  extracting 
the  stone  axQ — 1,  the  stone  may  be  too  large;  2,  it  may  get  behind 
the  prostate ;  3,  it  may  be  lodged  in  a  pouch  in  the  upper  fmidus  ; 

4,  it  may  be  encysted ;  5,  it  may  break  or  crumble  up  ;  6,  it  may 
be  so  small  that  it  slips  from  between  the  blades  of  the  forceps ; 
7,  there  may  be  an  enlargement  of,  or  tumom-  in,  the  prostate, 
whereby  the  ui-ethra  is  gi’eatly  lengthened  ;  8,  there  may  be  some 
rickety  or  other  deformity  of  the  pelvic  bones.  When  the  stone  is 
behind  the  prostate,  cmwed  forceps,  with  the  blades  tiuned  down , 
must  be  used ;  when  the  stone  is  above  the  pubes,  the  blades  must 
be  tm-necl  upwards,  the  handle  depressed,  and  the  stone  pressed 
down  by  the  hand  above  the  pubes.  When  too  small  to  be  seized, 
the  scoop  must  be  substituted  for  the  forceps.  If  the  stone  breaks, 
the  fragments  must  be  removed  by  aid  of  the  scoop  and  syringe. 
If  encysted,  it  may  be  scratched  out  with  the  finger-nail,  or  freed 
with  a  probe-pointed  bistoui’y.  If  too  large  to  be  extracted,  the 
woimd  should  first  be  slightly  enlarged ;  or,  this  being  insufficient, 
thi'ee  expedients  remain — 1,  to  make  an  incision  in  the  opposite 
side  of  the  prostate ;  2,  to  crush  the  stone ;  3,  to  do  the  suprapubic 
operation.  The  first  of  these  is  probably  the  best.  To  overcome 
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the  diffictaty  of  an  enlarged  prostate,  the  blunt  gorget  must  be 
^sed  and  the  forceps  sUd  along  it.  A  fibrous  tumour-  m  the  pros¬ 
tate  may  be  previously  shelled  out.  Where  the  pelvic  outlet  is  too 
smaU  to  allow  of  exti-action,  suprapubic  bthotomy  must  be  done. 

Causes  of  death  after  lithotomy.— I .  Diffuse  septic  inflammation 
of  the  ceUular  tissue  of  the  pelvis  due  either  to  mfiltration  of  the 
urine  from  too  free  cutting,  or  to  bruising  of  the  parts  in  extract¬ 
ing  a  large  stone  through  a  small  incision  ;  2,  peritonitis  due  to  the 
spread  of  the  inflammation  to  the  peritoneum,  or  to  a  wound 
of  the  back  of  the  bladder ;  3,  shock  from  too  prolonged  an  opera¬ 
tion  ;  4,  exhaustion  from  primary  or  secondary  hcemorrhage ;  o, 
blood-poisoning,  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  putre¬ 
faction  (sapriemia),  or  to  septic  phlebitis  of  the  prostatic  plexus  of 
veins  and  pysemia ;  6,  cystitis;  and  7,  suppression  of  urine.  The 
state  of  the  kidneys  is  of  the  most  serious  import.  Where  these 
are  healthy,  as  in  children,  lateral  bthotomy  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  operations  in  sui'gery;  but  in  adults,  in  whom  giave 
kidney  mischief  often  exists,  it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  one  or 
more  of  the  above  compbcations,  especially  diffuse  pelvic  inflam¬ 
mation.  Thus,  in  boys,  when  death  occurs  it  is  generally  the  resrdt 
of  some  one  of  the  accidents  liable  to  occur  during  the  operation  ;  in 
adults  the  cause  is  usually  dependent  piimarily  on  kidney  mischief. 

The  after-treatment  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in  bttle  more  than 
keeping  the  patient  clean,  and  in  regulating  the  secretions  and  diet. 
Adults  may  be  placed  on  a  mattress,  with  a  hole  opposite  the 
perineum,  for  the  jim-pose  of  letting  the  urine  drain  through. 
During  the  first  few  hours  it  is  essential  to  see  that  the  wound  is 
free.  Should  the  urine  not  escape  fr-om  it,  it  is  probably  plugged 
with  a  clot  of  blood;  the  finger  must  then  be  passed  into  the 
wound,  or  if  a  tube  has  been  introduced,  this  must  be  cleared  by  a 
probe  or  feather,  or  by  syi-inging.  From  the  third  to  the  fifth  day, 
in  consequence  of  inflammatory  swelbng,  more  or  less  of  the  mine 
is  passed  by  the  urethra,  but  as  this  swelbng -subsides,  the  gi-eater 
part  may  again  pass  by  the  wound  ;  more,  however,  is  gradually 
passed  by  the  natural  way  and  less  by  the  wound,  as  the  lattei- 
slowly  heals.  Should  secondary  hfemorrhage  occm-,  the  wound 
must  be  plugged ;  or  if  this  fails  to  arrest  it,  perchloride  of  iron 
or  the  actual  cautery  must  be  used.  For  the  treatment  of  the  other 
compbcations  see  Cellulitis,  Peritonitis,  &c. 

Median  lithotomy. — Pass  a  staff,  grooved  on  its  convexity, 
into  the  bladder,  and  with  the  left  forefinger  in  the  rectum,  feel 
for  the  apex  of  the  prostate.  Make  an  incision  with  a  straight 
bistoui-y,  with  its  back  towards  the  rectum,  in  the  median  line  of 
the  perineum,  beginning  about  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus. 
Insert  the  point  of  the  knife  into  the  groove  of  the  staff  just  in  front 
of  the  prostate,  notching  the  apex,  and  cut  a  bttle  upwards,  open- 
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ing  the  membraneous  portion  of  the  urethra.  Withdraw  the  knife, 
slightly  enlarging  the  external  incision  upwards  if  necessary,  and 
pass  a  long  bulbous  probe  along  the  groove  of  the  staff  into  the 
bladder.  Withdi'aw  the  staff,  and  gently  work  the  forefinger  into 
the  bladder  along  the  probe,  thus  dilating  the  prostate.  Extract  the 
stone  in  the  usual  way.  The  operation  is  suitable — 1.  For  small 
stones  or  foreign  bodies ;  2.  When  it  is  important  that  there  .should 
be  little  loss  of  blood;  3.  For  the  removal  of  new  growths;  and  4. 
For  exploring  the  bladder  in  doubtful  cases  of  disease.  All  the 
cutting  is  done  entuely  in  the  median  line  where  no  vessels  exLst ; 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  wound  are  merely  dilated,  not  cut.  Median 
lithotomy  may  be  combined  with  lithotritj^  through  the  wormd 
[perineal  lithotrity),  a  straight  lithotrite  being  then  used. 

Suprapubic  lithotomy  consists  in  opening  the  bladder  between 
the  pubes  and  the  peritoneal  fold.  It  is  the  method  that  should  be 
employed  for  the  removal  of  very  large  stones,  and  for  certain  forms 
of  tumour  in  the  bladder.  First,  pass  a  Petersen’s  india-rubber 
bag  into  the  rectum,  and  dilate  it  with  water,  and  distend  the 
bladder  with  a  weak  antiseptic  solution,  it  will  then  rise  well  into 
the  abdomen  and  appear  as  a  prominent  tumour,  dull  to  percussion 
above  the  pubes.  Make  an  incision  in  the  middle  Line  immediately 
above  the  sjnnphy.sis  (Fig.  2S4,  b),  and  having  divided  with  scissors 
the  tissues  formuig  the  linea  alba,  expose  the  wall  of  the  ladder  by 
gently  separating  the  fatty  tissue  that  lies  in  front  of  it  with  the 
finger  or  director,  avoiding  the  peritoneal  fold,  and,  if  possible,  the 
large  veins  which  ramify  in  this  situation.  The  bladder  having 
been  fixed  by  inserting  a  sharp  hook  into  its  walls,  make  an 
incision  into  it ;  introduce  the  finger  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the 
stone  ;  enlarge  the  wound,  if  necessary,  by  cutting  towards  the 
pubes,  and  extract  the  stone  with  the  finger  and  scoop,  or  with  the 
forceps.  The  wound  in  the  bladder  may  be  left  open,  and  the 
patient  placed  on  his  side  to  ensme  an  efficient  dram  and  prevent 
the  tissues  being  infiltrated  with  mine ;  or  it  may,  if  the  bladder 
and  urine  are  healthy,  be  closed  by  suture.  Some  tie  in  a  full- 
sized  catheter,  but  it  is  not  necessary  and  is  perhaps  harmfid. 

Calculus  in  the  female  bladder  is  much  less  common  than 
in  the  male,  a  fact  in  great  part  due'  to  the  shorter  .and  more 
dilatable  metlira  iu  women,  to  the  absence  of  a  prostate  and  con¬ 
sequent  exemption  oE  the  female  from  chronic  retention  and  phos- 
phatio  deposits,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  more  regular  habits  of  women. 
The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  in  the  male,  but  are  sometimes  apt 
to  be  accompanied  by  incontinence  of  urine.  Ihey  may  at  times 
be  simulated  by  vascular  growths  in  the  urethra,  by  uterine  disease, 
and  by  hysteria. 

Treatment.— \.  When  the  stone  is  small,  rapid  dilatation  of  the 
m-ethra  with  th.e  three-bladed  dilator  or  dressing  forceps  is  the 
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best  metbod  of  extraction.  2.  When  of  larger  size  (above  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  children  and  one  inch  in  adults),  lithotrity 
with  removal  of  the  fragments  at  one  sitting  should  be  done.  6. 
When  too  large  for  removal  by  dilatation,  and  the  bladdei  is  too 
contracted  to  allow  of  crushing,  the  suprapubic  operation  is  called 

Slow  dilatation,  dilation  with  incision  {urethral  Uthotomy),  and 
incision  through  the  vagina  {vayinaJ  lithotoviy)  are  very  liable  to  be 
followed  by  incontinence  of  imne,  especially  in  childi’en. 

Incontinence  of  urine  or  enuresis. — Involuntary  escape  of 
lu'ine  from  the  bladder  may  occur  luider  several  conditions.  Thus 
— 1.  The  ru’ine  may  dribble  away  as  fast  as  it  enters  the  bladder, 
in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  vesicee  and  inability  to 
close  the  urinary  outlet  {true  incontineuce).  2.  The  urine  may  be 
jiassed  involuntarily  dming  sleep  without  any  organic  change  in 
the  urinary  apparatus  being  discoverable  {nodurual  or  active  incon¬ 
tinence).  3.  The  mine  may  constantly  flow  away,  in  consequence 
of  the  bladder  being  over-distended  and  cajiable  of  holding  no  more 
[retention  with  incontinence,  or  false  incontinence).  This  last  con¬ 
dition,  which  usually  depends  on  obstruction  to  the  outflow,  will  be 
described  rmder  Retention  of  Urine,  (p.  693).  The  importance  of 
recognizing  that  it  is  one  of  the  nature  of  retention  rather  than  of 
incontinence  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  Whenevei’, 
therefore,  a  patient  comijlains  that  he  is  unable  to  hold  his  water, 
or  that  it  is  continually  dribbling  away,  an  over-distended  bladder 
should  be  suspected,  the  abdomen  examined  for  such,  and  a  catheter- 
passed. 

] .  True  iucontine-nce  of  urine  is  very  rare.  J n  inales,  it  may  bo 
due  —(a),  to  a  peculiar  form  of  enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe,  of 
the  prostate,  whereby  the  urethra  is  rendered  pateirt  instead  of 
being  obstructed  as  is  more  commonly  the  case  in  enlarged  jn-os- 
tate ;  [h),  to  a  Hke  patency  of  the  urethra  from  the  impaction  of  a 
calculus  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  from  a  prostatic  calculus ; 
(c),  to  disease  or  injm-y  of  the  spinal  cord,  implicatiirg  the  lumbar 
enlargement,  and  inducing  the  bladder  to  become  so  coirtracted  and 
thickened  that  it  cannot  hold  any  m-ine.  In  females  it  may  be  due 
—  -(a),  to  over- dilatation  of  the  ui-ethi-a,  as  in  extracting  a  calculus 
from  the  bladder ;  (i),  to  injm-y  of  the  parts  dm-ing  partm-ition  ; 
and  (c),  to  vesico-vaginal  fistula.  The  treatment  consists  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  cause,  or  if  this  is  impracticable,  in  rendering  the  patient’s 
condition  as  comfortable  as  possible  under  the  circumstances  by  a 
m-inary  convenience. 

2.  Nocturnal  or  active  incontinence  generally  occurs  in  childreJi, 
and  must  be  distinguished  fi-om  the  involuntary  passage  of  m-ine 
which  is  an  occasional  symptom  of  tlu-ead-worms,  calculus,  long 
prepuce,  or  gi-owth  in  the  bladder.  In  nocturnal  incontinence  pro- 
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per,  beyond  that  the  child  wets  his  bed,  no  sign  of  disease  of  any 
kind  is  discoverable.  Treatment. — Presupposing  that  the  absence 
of  thread-worms,  calculus,  long  prepuce  and  growth  in  the  bladder 
has  been  ascertained,  the  treatment  should  consist  in  tonics,  cold 
baths,  and  the  administration  of  belladonna  in  increasing  doses  till 
symptoms  of  belladonna  poisoning  appear.  The  child  should  lie  on 
his  side,  not  on  his  back,  and  be  awakened  at  regular  intervals  to 
pass  water.  I  have  fomid  the  continuous  galvanic  cm-rent  of  service ; 
one  pole  should  be  applied  over  the  urinary  centre  in  the  lumbar 
region,  the  other  to  the  perineum.  In  obstmate  cases,  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  advises  the  application  of  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
(grs.  X  to  3] )  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

IHematuria,  or  bloody  urine,  is  generally  a  symptom  of  disease 
or  injmy  of  the  urinary  organs,  but  may  also  occur  in  certain  con¬ 
stitutional  conditions,  as  scmwy,  pm’pm-a,  malaria,  the  'htemorrha- 
gic  diathesis,  and  in  some  fevers.  When  blood  is  present  in  large 
quantities,  the  mine  will  be  bright  red  or  coffee  or  porter  coloured  ; 
when  in  smaller  quantities,  of  various  shades  of  hrown  to  which  the 
teim  “smoky”  is  applied.  Blood  may  be  simulated  by  m'ates, 
iudican,  bile,  or  rhubarb  or  other  colouring  matter  which  may  have 
been  introduced  by  impostors.  The  dark  greenish  colour  of  the 
mhie  which  is  produced  by  the  absorption  of  carbolic  acid  from  a 
womid  must  not  be  mistaken  for  blood.  Blood  may  be  distinguished 
by  blood-globules  being  seen  under  the  microscope  ;  by  the  spec¬ 
troscope  ;  or  by  the  ozonic  ether  test.  Add  a  few  drops  of  tinctm’e 
of  guaiacum  to  the  suspected  urine,  and  then  an  excess  of  ozonic 
ether,  shake  the  mixture  and  allow  it  to  stand ;  it  will  assime  a 
blue  colom-  if  blood  is  present.  The  same  reaction  occurs  if  the 
patient  is  taking  potassium  iodide.  Albumen  will  be  detected  in 
the  lu’ine  if  blood  is  present  in  quantity. 

Source  of  the  The  blood  may  come  fi’om — 1,  the  kidney  or 

ureter;  2,  the  bladder  or  prostate;  or  3,  the  m-ethi-a.  When  from 
the  kidneij  or  ureter  it  may  be  due  to  (a),  injury,  {h)  congestion  or 
inflammation,  (c)  Bright’s  disease,  {d)  the  administration  of  turpen¬ 
tine  or  the  apphcation  of  a  cantharides  blister,  (e)  the  presence  of 
a  parasite,  the  Bilharzia  hicmatobia,  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  in 
persons  who  have  been  in  Africa,  (/)  the  impaction  or  pass.age  of  a 
calculus,  (y)  the  passing  of  a  catheter  up  the  urethra,  or  (/<)  malig¬ 
nant  disease.  When  from  the  Madder  or  prostate  it  may  be  due  to 
(a)  iiiim-y,  (h)  calculus,  (r)  cystitis  or  prostatitis,  or  (d)  villous  or 
malignant  growths.  When  from  the  urethra  it  may  be  due  to  (a) 
injury,  Cb)  gonorrhoea  or  chancre,  (c)  erectile  growths,  (d)  calculus, 
((')  rupture  of  corpus  spongiosum  in  chordee  or  sexual  intercourse. 

IHuqnosis.—'Qlood  from  the  urethra  comes  before  the  urine,  is 
frequently  pure,  and  may  continue  flowing  between  the  acts  of 
mictmition.  From  the  Madder  or  prostate,  it  generally  comes  aitci 
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the  urine,  or  the  urine  contains  more  blood  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning  of  micturition ;  it  is  often  clotted  from  remaming  some 
time  in  the  bladder,  and  the  urine  then  is  of  a  porter-bke  colour’. 
From  the  kidney  it  comes  with  the  urine,  with  which  it  is  intimately 
mixed  {smoky  nvine).  The  urine  may  then  contaui  blood-casts  of 
the  renal  tubes,  or  when  it  comes  from  the  uTeter,  fibrmous  casts 
of  the  ureter. 

The  freafmenf  resolves  itself  into  remedying  where  possible  the 
cause  (see  Diseases  of  Kidney,  Bladder,  &c.).  When  clots  have 
collected  in  the  bladder,  they  may  be  washed  out  with  a  stream  of 
warm  water ;  but  when  they  are  decomposmg,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  open  the  bladder  through  the  perineum  and  remove  them. 

DISEASES  OE  THE  PEOSTATE. 

Acute  peostatitis. — Causes. — Generally  gonorrhoea,  or  sti’ic- 
ture  of  the  urethra ;  less  fi-equently  cystitis,  impacted  calculus, 
and  passage  of  instruments.  Occasionally  in  gouty  subjects  it 
aiipears  to  occur  idiopathically.  Symptoms. — Micturition  is  fre¬ 
quent,  and  attended  with  pain,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  act ; 
there  is  throbbing  and  continuous  pain  in  the  permeum  and  neck  of 
the  bladder,  and  pain  durmg  defiecation.  When  examined  by  the 
finger  in  the  rectum,  the  prostate  is  found  hot,  swollen,  and  jiain- 
ful,  and  the  passage  of  a  catheter  causes  gi’eat  pain.  The  febrile 
disturbance  which  accompanies  it,  is  perhaps  ushered  in  by  rigors. 
Terminations.  —  Eesolution,  abscess,  or  chronic  inflammation. 
Treatment. — Six  or  more  leeches  to  the  pei’ineum  ;  hot  hip-baths ; 
hot  poultices  to  the  perineum ;  and  a  pm-gative  at  the  onset, 
followed  by  alkaline  medicines.  A  catheter  is  only  to  be  passed  if 
there  is  retention  of  mine. 

Abscess  of  the  peostate  is  generally  preceded  by  acute  in¬ 
flammation  ;  but  chronic  abscess  may  be  produced  by  catheterism 
in  chronic  enlargement  of  the  organ.  Acute  abscess  may  be  sus¬ 
pected,  when  in  the  com’se  of  acute  prostatitis  rigors  and  retention 
of  m’ine  supervene.  Fluctuation  can  at  times  be  felt  through  the 
rectum,  but  the  abscess  is  generally  first  discovered  on  passing  a 
catheter  for  the  relief  of  the  retention  of  urine,  when  a  quantity  of 
pus  escapes  from  the  urethra.  At  times  the  abscess  may  bm'st  into 
the  rectum  or  perineum.  Treatment. — l^ree  incision  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  perineum  to  let  out  the  pus.  When  the  pus  forms 
around  the  prostate  instead  of  in  its  substance,  a  periprostatic 
abscess  is  said  to  have  occurred.  The  cause,  symptoms,  and  treat¬ 
ment  are  similar. 

Cheonk!  peostatitis  generally  occurs  .as  a  sequel  to  the  acute. 
The  symptoms  are  similar  but  of  much  less  intensity;  and  there  is 
a  glairy  discharge  with,  sometimes,  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  in  it. 
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The  m-iue  is  cloudy  and  contams  pus  and  prostatic  casts.  Noctur¬ 
nal  emissions  are  freqixent.  If  the  inflammation  is  not  lelieved, 
cystitis  may  follow,  and  the  bodily  and  mental  health  become 
seriously  impaired.  Treatment. — Blisters  t(j  the  perineum,  gentle 
laxatives,  tonics,  esixccially  iron,  change  of  air  or  a  sea  voyage, 
sea-bathing,  a  gener(ju.s  diet,  and  the  avoidance  of  stimulants, 
horse-exercise  and  sexxial  indidgence.  The  application  of  silver 
nitrate  to  the  prostatic  lu-othra  is  rocommondod  by  some  Sm-geons 
when  there  are  nocturnal  emissions. 

Hypeutuopiiy,  or  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  must 
be  carefidly  distinguished  fi-om  the  enlargement  due  to  inflamma¬ 
tion.  It  seldom  occui's  under  the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty,  and  is  a 

common,  though  not  an  invariable,  disease 
of  old  men.  It  may  be  duo  to  hjqxerti’ophy 
of  all  the  tissues  forming  the  prostate  ;  or 
the  glandular,  muscidar,  or  fibrous  tissue 
only  may  be  affected,  then  often  forming 
distinct  masses  in  the  substance  of  the 
organ.  The  enlargement  may  involve  the 
whole  prostate,  or  may  be  confined  to  one 
or  other  (jf  the  lateral  lobes  or  to  the  so- 
called  middle  lobe  (Fig.  337).  The  L-ame 
is  not  known. 

The  effects  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
l)rostate  are  very  serious  when  the  out- 
fl(jw  of  m-ine  is  impeded,  similar  changes 
occurrmg  in  the  bladder,  xu’etors,  and 
kidxieys  as  described  xxixder  stxdctxxre.  The 
bladder  behind  the  cxilargoxnexit  forms  a 
poxxch  iix  which  some  xxrine  may  remain 
after’  each  act  of  niictimtion  unexpelled, 
and  there,  mixed  with  pus  and  mucus 
from  the  walls  of  the  iixflanxed  bladder, 
rrndergo  decomposition,  probably  owiixg  to  the  action  of  xnicx’o- 
organisms,  the  xu-ea  being  coixverted  into  amxnoxxxxun  carbonate, 
and  the  phosphates  iix  coixseqxxence  precipitated. 

Increased  fx-equency  of  mictxu’xtxon  especially  at 
night ;  inabiUty  to  propel  the  streanx  to  the  sanxe  dxstaxxce  as  for- 
xnex’ly,  owing  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder  being  xixvolved 
in  the  disease;  and  difficulty  in  commoncxng  the  act  Bator,  the 
bladder  is  imperfectly  emptied :  the  retained  xxrine  becomc.s  am- 
moniacal  and  alkaline  in  x’eaction  ;  cystitis  is  set  np,  and  retention 
of  urine  may  finally  occur. 

Dimjnusis.— These  symptoms  may  depend  upon  causes  other  than 
enlarged  prostate.  It  is  only  by  a  physical  examxnation  that  Bxe 
natxu'e  of  the  disease  can  be  accxu'ately  made  out. 


Fio.  337.  —  Ealargoinent 
of  file  middle  lobe  of  the 
prostate.  (St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s  Hospital  Mu¬ 
seum.) 


On  introducing 
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the  finger  into  the  rectum  the  prostate^  is  felt  enlargecl^, 

middle  lobe  only  is  involved.  On  passing  a  catheter  no  obstiuctioi 

h  met  with  ink  ui-ethra;  f.e.,  the  catheter  passes  six  or  seven 

inches  without  meeting  with  any,  and  then  has  to  well  depress^^^^ 

before  it  can  be  made  to  enter  the  bladfe.  Or  an 

may  not  be  long  enough  to  enter  the  bladder,  and  a  piostatic 

catheter  may  have  to  be  used.  , 1 1  nm,.  non  Lo 

Treatment.— In  the  early  stages,  so  long  as  the  bladdm  can  be 

completely  emptied  by  the  patient’s  own  efforts,  the 
should  be  directed  to  improving  the  general  health.  as_  soon 

as  it  is  found  that  obstruction  is  beginnmg  to  come  on,  Haiiison  s 
obve-shaped  bougie  may  be  passed  daily  so  as  to  exert  pressure  on 


Fig.  338. — Coinle  catheter. 

the  prostate,  and  dilate  the  canal.  If  it  is  found,  after  urme 
has  been  passed,  that  the  bladder  stiU  retams  some  ounces,  then 
catheterism  must  be  commenced.  A  soft  catheter,  or  when  the 
middle  lobe  is  enlarged,  a  coude  or  bi-coude  (Bigs.  338,  339),  should 
be  used  at  regular  intervals,  and  any  cystitis  which  may  exist 
should  be  treated  as  already  described.  As  the  disease  advances 
the  passage  of  the  catheter  may  cause  a  very  irritable  condition  of 
the  bladder.  Under  such  cu'ciimstances  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  the  bladder  should  be  tapped  above  the  pubes,  and  a 


Fig.  339. — Bi-noude  catheter. 


cannula  kept  permanently  in  ;  or  whether  an  incision  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  perineum  should  be  made  to  drain  the  bladder.  I  profei’ 
the  latter  method.  When  retention  occurs,  and  it  cannot  be 
relieved  by  a  catheter,  the  bladder  must  be  tapped  above  the  pubes. 
Eecently  the  obstruction  has  been  overcome  by  pimching  out  a 
piece  of  the  prostate  with  an  instrament  invented  for  the  purpose, 
by  boring  a  new  channel  with  the  galvano-caiitery,  and  by  opening 
the  bladder  above  the  pubes  and  removing  with  the  knife  or  cautery  » 
the  obstructing  portion  of  the  middle  lobe  {prostatectomy).  The 
removal  of  the  obstructing  middle  lobe  holds  out  the  best  prospect 
of  success.  Castration  is  recommended  as  likely  to  cause  shrinldug 
of  the  prostate,  in  the  same  way  as  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  leads 
to  atrophy  of  fibroids  of  the  uterus. 

Tubercle  of  the  prostate  may  occur  in  the  course  of  general 
tuberculosis,  or  in  connection  with  tubercular  disease  of  the  genito- 
w.  XX 
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ui-inary  tract.  It  gives  rise  to  inflammation,  and  sometimes  sup¬ 
puration,  in  or  about  the  organ ;  but  its  diagnosis  wiU  depend  on 
the  presence  of  tubercle  in  other  parts,  as  the  testicle,  bladder, 
vesiculm  seminales,  etc.  The  local  scraping  away  of  caseous 
material  may  give  some  temporary  relief. 

Malignant  disease. — Carcinoma  in  the  old,  and  sarcoma  in  the 
young,  may  occiu'  in  the  prostate,  but  both  are  rare.  Pain,  in¬ 
creased  frequency  in  mictiu’ition,  with  passage  of  blood,  often  pure, 
at  the  end  of  the  act ;  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  shi’eds  of  the 
gi-owth  ;  the  detection  in  the  rectmn  of  a  swelling  of  the  prostate 
of  unequal  consistency  and  of  rapid  growth;  enlargement  of  the 
lumbar  and  often  also  of  the  inguinal  glands ;  and  wasting  and 
cachexia,  are  the  symptoms  by  which  it  may  bo  known.  The  treat¬ 
ment  can  only  be  palliative ;  i.e.,  morphia  to  subdue  pain,  astringents 
to  check  htemorrhago,  and  catheterism  or  supra-pubic  puncture  to 
relieve  retention. 

Prostatic  calcdli  are  often  found  in  abimdance  in  the  prostate 
of  old  men  in  the  form  of  small,  brown,  seed-like  bodies.  They 
are  composed  of  phosphates,  with  a  little  carbonate  of  lime  and  a 
large  propoi-tion  of  animal  matter,  and  are  believed  to  be  formed 
by  the  inspissation  of  the  prostatic  secretion,  and  the  subsequent 
deposit  upon  it  of  the  earthy  salts.  Usually  they  give  rise  to  no 
symptoms;  but  occasionally  one  or  more  encroach  upon  the  ui’ethra, 
and  may  attain  such  a  size  as  to  project  into  the  bladder,  then 
causing  pauiful  and  frequent  micturition,  involuntary  erections  and 
escape  of  semen,  or  perhaps  retention  or  incontinence  of  ui'ine. 
A  grating  sensation,  but  no  true  ring,  may  be  elicited  on  the  passage 
of  a  sound.  At  other  times  the  calculi  may  escape  mto  the  bladder 
and  there,  coUectmg  in  considerable  numbers,  give  rise  to  symptoms 
of  stone.  Moreover,  one  or  more  may  be  periodically  passed  by  the 
lu’ethra.  Treatment. — Unless  the  symptoms  are  severe,  the  calculi 
are  better  left  alone ;  but  should  they  attain  a  large  size,  or  give 
rise  to  retention,  &c.,  they  should  be  removed  through  a  median 
incision  in  the  perhieum.  Extraction  by  the  urethral  forceps  is  not 
likely  to  succeed  ;  but  there  is  no  harm  in  trjdng,  IE  all  gentleness 
is  used.  Where  they  have  collected  in  the  bladder  they  may  be 
washed  out  by  Bigelow’s  evaciiator. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DRETHRA. 

Simple  urethritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  urethi-a  of  a  non¬ 
specific  character,  may  be  due  to  injmy,  catheterism,  gout,  the 
fr-ritation  of  worms,  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  or  contact  with  leucor- 
rlimal  discharges.  Signs.— Simple  inflammation  of  the  imethra  is 
attended  by  a  catarrhal,  and  at  times  by  a  miico-pm-ulent  (hs- 
charge,  and  except  in  the  mildest  forms,  it  cannot  alway.s,  without 
taking  into  account  the  history  of  the  case,  be  distingiushed  fr-om 
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gonorrhoea.  Like  the  latter  affection  it  may,  though  imich  more 
rarely,  be  complicated  by  cystitis,  prostatitis,  epididyniitis,  neph- 
riti.s,  sjmovitis,  and  ophthalmia.  The  treatment  is  similar  to  that 
for  gonorrhoea. 

GoNORRiroiA  is  an  acute  infective,  and  specific  inflammation, 
attended  with  a  miico-purulent  discharge.  In  the  male  it  is  most 
common  in  the  m'ethra,  in  the  female  in  the  vagina  and  about 
the  vulva ;  hut  it  may  attack  any  mucous  membrane  exposed  to 
contagion. 

Came. — In  the  male  it  is  nearly  always  due  to  direct  contagion, 
and  in  the  female  it  is  also  commonly  contracted  in  tliis  way ;  but 
in  the  female  it  may  possibly  be  developed  de  novo,  i.e.,  evolved  from 
a  non-pathogenic  organism  through  want  of  cleanliness  and  the 
decomposition  of  retained  and  foul  discharges. 

Pathology. — Gonorrhoea  is  now  regarded  as  a  specific  and 
infective  inflammation,  in  that  it  has  a  distinct  incubative  period,  is 
highly  contagious,  extends  along 
the  mucous  tracks  it  attacks,  and 
may  secondarily  affect  the  fibrous 
tissues  of  the  body  generally,  as  in 
eonoirhooal  rheumatism  and  sclero- 
titis,  andin  that  the  micro-organism , 

Fig.  340  [gonococcus),  found  in  the 
discharges  after  gelatine  cultivation  s 
to  foiu’  generations,  will  set  up  a 
similar  inflammation  in  any  mucous 
membrane  to  which  it  is  applied.  In 
the  male,  gonorrhoea  usually  begins 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fossa  navicirlaiis,  and  if  allowed  to 
run  its  com'se,  extends  backwards 
along  the  urethi-a,  and  thence  may 
spread  to  the  vesicuhe  seminales,  prostate,  bladder,  and  testicle.  In 
the  female  it  usually  begins  about  the  vulva,  whence  it  may  extend 
to  the  vagina,  and  more  rarely  to  the  urethra,  bladder,  uterus  and 
h'allopian  tubes. 

Symptoms. — Gonon-hoea  is  generally  divided  into  throe  stages. 
In  the  first  stage,  usually  lasting  fr-om  a  few  days  to  a  week,  there 
is  some  itchiTig  about  the  external  meatus  followed  by  a  yellowish- 
white  discharge.  In  the  second  or  acute  stage,  there  is  great  pain  on 
lu-ination,  a  thick  yellowish-gi’oen  discharge,  and  redness  and 
swelling  about  the  lips  of  the  meatus.  In  the  third,  or  chronic  .stage, 
which,  when  prolonged,  is  known  as  gleet,  the  discharge  becomes 
thin  and  watery,  and  there  is  no  longer  pain  on  urination. 

The  treatment  vaiies  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease.  Gene¬ 
rally  it  may  he  said  that  at  the  onset  a  smart  purge  should  be  given, 
and  the  bowels  subsequently  kept  slightly  relaxed  by  saline 
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aperients;  whilst,  throughout  its  course,  stimidauts  of  all  hinds 
must  he  withheld,  demulcent  di’inhs  freely  taken  to  dilute  the  urine, 
the  parts  hejit  scrupulously  clean,  the  testicles  supported  in  a  sus- 
pensoiy  bandage,  and  active  exercise  and  exjiosure  to  cold  and  wet 
avoided.  In  the  first  stage  the  so-called  abortive  treatment  is  often 
successful.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  astringent  injections,  and  the 
internal  administration  of  such  drugs  as  cojiaiva,  cuhebs,  or  sandal 
oil.  An  excellent  plan  is  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Cheyne  of  passing 
a  bougie  composed  of  iodoform,  oil  of  eucalyptus,  and  oil  of  theo- 
broma,  into  the  luethra  after  the  patient  has  passed  water,  and 
allowing  it  to  dissolve  there,  and  subsequently  injecting  freely  with 
a  lotion  of  sulpho-carbolate  of  zinc.  The  bougie  should  be  repeated 
if  necessarj\  In  this  way  the  disease  may  often  be  cui-ed  in  a  few 
days.  In  the  second  stage,  most  Surgeons  recommend  a  sootliing 
plan  of  treatment,  merely  keeping  the  bowels  relaxed,  and  givhig 
such  medicines  as  hyoscyamus,  bicarbonate  of  potash,  &c.  Unless, 
however,  the  inflammation  is  very  intense,  injections  of  sulpho- 
carbolate  or  suliihato  of  zinc,  or  of  tannic  acid,  may  be  safely  used, 
and  will  greatlj^  lessen  the  duration  of  the  disease.  In  the  third 
stage,  astringent  injections,  combined  with  the  internal  use  of 
copaiva,  cubebs,  or  sandal  oil,  are  indicated.  This  stage  is  often 
very  difficult  to  em'o,  and  where  one  remedy  or  injection  fails, 
another  must  be  tried.  The  passage  of  a  full-sized  bougie  is  at 
times  of  much  service.  Spring  bougies  coated  with  thaUin  have 
been  lately  highly  recoimn  ended. 

Complications  of  Gonokrhcea. — Complications  of  some  land 
frequently  occur  dining  an  acute  attack  of  gonorrhoea.  They  may 
be  conveniently  classified  according  as  they  depend  upon  : — A.  The 
local  infiammation  of  the  urethra — 1,  balanitis;  2,  chordee ;  3, 
phimosis ;  4,  paraphimosis ;  5,  lacunar  and  perineal  abscess ;  6, 
retention  of  urine;  7,  warts;  S,  stiictui-e;  9,  indiu-ation  of  the 
penis  (rare).  B.  The  extension  of  the  infiammation  along  the  genito¬ 
urinary  mucous  membrane — 1,  prostatitis;  2,  cystitis;  3,  Cow- 
peritis;  4,  vesiculitis;  5,  epididymitis;  6,  pyelitis  and  nepluitis 
(very  rare) ;  and  in  the  female  :  7,  metritis ;  8,  salpingitis  ;  9,  pelvic 
peritonitis  and  cellulitis.  C.  The  extension  of  the  infiammation  to 
the  lymphatics  of  the  urethra— I,  lymphangitis;  2,  bubo;  and  3, 
blood-poisoning.  I).  The  local  inoculation  of  distant  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  with  the  discharge — 1,  gonorrhoeal  conjmictivitis ;  2,  nasal 
catan-h;  and  3,  catarrhal  infiammation  of  the  rectum.  E.  The 
absorption  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  septic  products — 1,  gonorrhmal 
rheumatism;  2,  gonorrhoeal  sclerotitis;  and,  3,  septiciemia  iuid 
pyaemia.  Of  these  complications,  some  are  exceedingly  rare,  whilst 
others,  as  balanitis,  chordee,  phimosis,  paraphimosis,  epididymitis, 
bubo,  and  stricture  are  common.  Most  of  these  complications  are 
described  under  diseases  of  the  various  organs  in  other  pai'ts  of  the 
book.  Here  a  short  account  of  the  following  only  will  be  given. 
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Balanitis,  or  inflamination  of  the  glans  penis,  often  occurs  in 
gonon-hoea.  The  glans  is  red  and  swoUen,  of  a  bright  red  coloru, 
and  often  excoriated.  Cleanliness  and  astringent  lotions  ar-e  all 
that  is  necessary. 

Choeeee,  or  painful  erection  of  the  penis,  is  very  couimon  in 
gononhoea.  The  erected  penis  has  often  a  downward  ciuwe,  which 
is  generally  heheved  to  depend  on  the  inflammatory  products  m  and 
around  the  urethra  preventing  the  corpus  spongiosum  from  becom¬ 
ing  distended  equally  with  the  coiqiora  caveniosa.  Some,  however, 
attribute  the  chordee  to  spasm  of  the  ui-ethral  muscles.  It  occiu’s 
chiefly  at  night-time  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed,  and  greatly 
distmhs  his  rest.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of 
such  sedatives  as  potassium  bromide  or  of  camphor  and  opium  in 
the  form  of  a  pill  or  suppository,  and  the  local  application  of  cold, 

or  a  hot  hath  before  going  to  bed. 

Cowpeeitis,  or  inflammation  of  Cowper’s  glands,  sometmies 
occurs,  and  then  usually  late  in  the  second  stage  of  gononhoea.  It 
may  be  known  by  the  fonnation  of  a  painful  swelling  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  middle  line  of  the  perineum.  The  swelluig,  at 
first  hard,  subsequently  becomes  soft  and  fluctuating  as  pus  forms. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  perineal  abscess  by  its  one¬ 
sided  position.  Treatment.— Warmth  to  the  peiineum,  and  when 
suppm’ation  has  occuiTed,  a  free  incision. 

Lymphangitis  and  bubo. — The  inflamed  lymphatic  vessels 
appear  as  red  sfreaks  runnmg  along  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  to  the 
inguinal  glands,  the  penis  itself,  especially  the  glans,  being  swollen, 
turgid,  and  dusky  red  in  colour.  It  may  terminate  in  suppuration 
of  the  inguinal  glands,  or  even  m  blood-poisoning.  In  the  ordinary 
(/onorrhoeal  bubo,  inflamed  lymphatics  are  not  as  a  rule  visible  on 
the  penis,  and  the  inflammation  which  may  occur  both  in  and 
around  the  glands  generally  terminates  without  suppiuation. 
Treatment.— B.est,  and  attention  to  the  bowels,  is  all  that  is  usually 
required.  If,  however,  suppm-ation  threatens,  hot  linseed  poultices 
and  fomentations  must  he  applied,  and  a  free  incision  in  a  vertical 
direction  made  as  soon  as  pus  forms.  Should  a  sinus  remain  after 
the  bubo  has  been  opened  or  burst  spontaneously,  it  should  he  laid 
freely  open,  scraped,  and  stuffed  with  aseptic  gauze,  that  it  may  heal 
from  the  bottom. 

Stricture  of  the  Urethra. 

True,  or  organic  stricture  oe  the  urethra  is  a  cicatricial 
naiTOwing  of  the  canal  at  one  or  more  spots  due  to  disease,  injmy, 
or  congenital  defect.  A  temporary  narrowing  of  the  muthra  may 
also  occur  from  spasm  of  the  muscular  tissue  surroimding  it,  or 
from  congestion  of  its  lining  membrane,  conditions  to  which  the 
terms  spasmodic  and  congestive  stricture  are  sometimes  applied. 
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Siicli,  however,  seldom  occur  without  the  co-existence  of  organic 
stricture.  Obstruction  of  the  urethra  hy  a  calc\ilus,  an  enlarged 
prostate,  or  hy  pressure  from  without,  as  from  an  abscess  or  frac¬ 
tured  iielvic  hone,  should  not  ho  spoken  of  as  strictiu’e. 

Cause  and  /urination  of  stricture. — A  stiictm'c  is  generally  the 
result  of  chronic  inflammation,  such  as  a  neglected  gonorrheea  or 
gleet,  or  more  rarely,  a  simple  lu'ethritis  in  a  gouty  subject.  In 
such  cases  the  mucous  and  sub-mucous  tissue  become  infiltrated 
with  inflammatory  prodixcts,  which  are  iiltimately  organized  into 
flbroiis  tissue ;  and  this  again  slowly  contracts,  narrowing  the 
canal.  More  rarely  a  strictm'e  may  he  caused  by  the  contraction 
of  a  cicatrix  following  laceration  or  rupture  of  the  urethra,  pro¬ 
duced  hy  injury  inflicted  either  from  withhi  by  the  careless  passage 
of  instruments  or  the  use  of  too  strong  injections,  or  from  without 
by  kicks,  falls,  &c.,  on  the  perinemn.  Occasionally  it  may  he  due  to 
the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix  following  a  lu’ethral  chancre.  In  some 
instances  no  cause  can  he  ascribed.  A  few  cases  are  congenital. 

Farvef/es.— Organic  strictures  have  been  divided  (1)  a,ccording  to 
their  cause,  into  idiopathic  and  traumatic;  (2)  according  to  then' 
anatomical  appearances,  into  linear,  annular,  ^regular  or  tortuous, 
bridle  or  p:ach-thread,  and  tunnelled,  terms  which  sufficiently  explain 
themselves;  (3)  according  to  whether  an  instiument  can  oi  cannot 
be  passed,  into  permeable  impermeable;  (4)  according  to  theii 
behaviour,  into  simple,  sensitive  or  irritable,  and  contractile  or  recur¬ 
ring ;  and  (5)  according  to  their  stiaictm-e,  into  fibrous,  elastic,  and 
cartilaginous. 

Situation. — Strictiu'e  may  occur-  in  any  part  of  the  ru-ethra  save 
the  prostatic.  It  is  generally  said  to  be  most  common  in  the  bulboris 
part  of  the  spongy  portion,  but  Otis  and  others  maintain  that  it  is 
most  often  formd  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra,  and  that  what 
have  been  considered  deep  sti-ictm-es  are  only  spasmodic  conditions 
consequent  upon  the  Reflex  irritation  of  the  true  strictru-e  in  fiont. 
In  the  penile  portion  of  the  urethi-a  strictiu-es  are  usually  multiple. 

AeswKs.— When  a  strictm-e,  or  indeed  any  mechanical  obstruction 
to  the  free  flow  of  urine  from  the  bladder,  such  as  a  long  prepuce, 
ah  enlarged  prostate,  a  narrow  meatus,  &c.,  has  existed  some  time, 
serious  structm-al  changes  (Fig.  341)  occur  in  the  urinary  apixiratus 
on  the  proximal  side  of  the  lesion,  i.e.,  in  1,  the  imetlu-a  beMiid  the 
strictm-e;  2,  the  bladder;  3,  the  ureters;  and  4,  the  kidneis. 


^riius  *  — 

1  Tlie  ■urethra  behind  the  stricture  becomes  dilated,  and  idcera- 
tioii  may  occur  loading  to  perforation,  urinary  abscess  and  hstula  ; 
or  rupture  may  take  place  suddenly  during  straining,  and  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  exti-avasation  of  m-ine.  ,  ^ 

2.  The  bladder,  in  consequence  of  its  efforts  to  expel  the  ^u-inc. 
becomes  thickened  from  hypertrophy  of  its  muscular  coat,  ilie 
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mucous  membrane  may  become  inflamed  and  tbickened ;  or  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  tbe  urine  may  be  proti’uded  tbrougb  tbe 
muscular  fasciculi,  forming  sacculi,  in  wbicb  stale  m-ine  may 
collect  or  a  calculus  form. 

3.  Tbe  ureters  become  dilated,  tbeir  muscidar  coats  byper- 
tropbied,  and  tbeu-  Idling  membrane  sometimes  inflamed. 

4.  Tbe  kidneys  become  disorganized,  in  part  from  tbe  backwai-d 
pressm-e  of  tbe  retained  ui-ine  and  in  part  fr-om  tbe  spread  of 
inflammation  from  tbe  bladder  up 
tbe  m-eter  to  tbe  pelvis.  iSee  Diseases 
of  Kidneys,  p.  638. 

Symptoms. — A  gleety  discharge, 
increased  frequency  of  micturition, 
and  perhaps,  some  pain  in  tbe  act, 
twisting  or  forking  of  tbe  stream, 
or  tbe  escape  of  a  few  drops  of 
urine  after  tbe  stream  has  ceased 
are  early  signs  of  stricture.  Then 
tbe  stream  gets  gradually  smaller, 
and  is  passed  with  increasing  diffi¬ 
culty  and  straining,  till  finally  tbe 
urme  may  only  be  voided  drop  by 
(bop,  or  complete  retention  may  set 
in.  In  some  instances  an  attack  of 
retention  is  tbe  fii'st  sign  of  tbe 
(bsease.  In  neglected  cases  tbe 
straining  may  produce  piles  or  pro¬ 
lapse  of  tbe  rectum ;  or  cystitis 
may  be  set  up  and  tbe  urine  be¬ 
come  ammoniacal  and  turbid  from 
tbe  presence  of  pus  and  mucus  ;  or 
the  bladder  may  become  over¬ 
distended,  and  the  urine  dribble  in- 
vohmtarily  away.  This  conebtion 
of  overflow  should  be  carefully 
di.stinguisbed  from  incontinence 
(see  p.  669).  At  first  there  are 
usually  no  constitutional  symptoms  ;  but  as  tbe  obstruction  begins 
to  tell  on  tbe  bladder  and  kidneys,  dyspeptic  troubles  are  develoioed ; 
tbe  patient  loses  weight,  bis  coimtenance  becomes  anxious,  he 
suffers  from  chilliness  and  occasional  rigors,  from  pain  in  tbe 
loins,  and  later,  fr-om  feverish  attacks  and  unmistakable  signs  of 
kidney  mischief.  Thus  a  stricture  which  in  itself,  if  kept  properly 
dilated,  is  not  a  serious  disease,  becomes  so  when  neglected  and 
chronic  bladder  and  Iddney  trouble  are  allowed  to  bo  set  up.  It 
may  then  end  fatally  from  an  intorem-rent  attack  of  acute  cystitis 


Fig.  341. — The  effects  of  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  outflow  of  urine 
from  the  bladder  on  the  urinary 
apiiaratus. 
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or  nephritis,  or  from  extravasation  of  urine  and  its  consequences 
occurring  dvu’ing  an  attack  of  retention, 

A  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  with  certainty  by  examining  the 
urethra  with  instrumeirts.  Fust  take  a  No.  8  or  9  black  bougie  or 
catheter  and  if  this  passes  easily  try  successively  larger  sizes  till 
the  obstruction  is  met  with.  If,  on  tbe  other  hand,  it  will  not  jrass, 
try  a  smaller  bougie  thl  one  is  found  that  wiU  go  into  the  bladder. 
If  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  bougie  is  met  with  within 
six  inches  of  the  meatus,  a  stricture  exists ;  hut  if  it  is  irndher 
than  this  the  case  is  one  of  eirlarged  prostate.  Do  not  mistake  the 
catching  of  the  end  of  the  bougie  in  a  lacuna  or  at  the  triangular' 
ligament,  or  the  spasm  that  may  he  present  on  the  first  trial  for  a 
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strictru'e.  Having  discovered  the  stricture,  measure  the  thstance 
from  the  meatus  on  the  catheter  or  bougie.  Next  pass  a  hulhous 
stem  (Fig.  342)  thr'ough  the  stricture,  and  then  withdraw  it,  noting 
on  the  stem  where  the  bulh  is  caught  in  the  act  of  withdr'awal. 
This,  when  compared  with  the  distance  noted  on  the  catheter,  will 
indicate  the  length  of  the  stricture.  In  the  same  way  the  existence 
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of  other  strictures  can  be  discovered.  The  calibre  cf  the  stricture 
may  he  measured  by  Otis’  urethrometer  (Fig.  343). 

Tilt  method  of  passing  a  bougie  or  catheter  can  he  much  better 
learnt  hj’’  five  minutes’  practice  than  by  any  written  instructions. 
Here  only  the  general  rules  for  passing  such  will  be  given.  1. 
Carefully  examine  the  instrument  to  see  that  it  is  quite  clean, 
perfectly  smooth,  not  defective  in  any  part,  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
catheter,  that  it  is  pervious,  in  order  to  avoid  respectively  the 
dangers  of  septic  infection,  laceration  of  the  urethr-al  mucous  rnem- 
hrane,  the  breaking  off  of  the  end  of  the  catheter  in  the  stricture, 
and  the  annoyance  of  finding  that  when  the  catheter  has  been 
passed  it  is  choked  and  urine  will  not  ffow  through  it.  2.  Warm 
and  oil  the  instrument ;  a  cold  catheter  is  unpleasant  to  the  patient, 
and  tends  to  produce  spasm ;  an  unoiled  catheter  does  not  glide 
easily  along  the  vu'ethi'a.  3.  Place  the  patient  in  the  recumbent 
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position  if  instrumentation  is  to  be  practised  for  the  first  time,  lest 
faintness  be  produced.  In  old-standing  cases,  where  the  ui’ethm 
is  callous,  the  patient  may  stand  with  his  hack  agamst  a  wau.  i- 
Pass  the  instrument  with  the  greatest  gentleness  and  use  no  force. 

The  dijficulties  that  may  he  met  luith  in  passing  an  instrument  are  . 

1 .  The  pohit  may  catch  in  a  lacima  or  fold  of  mucous  membrane. 
This  is  best  avoided  by  keeping  the  point  at  fii’st  on  the  floor  of  the 
iirethi-a.  2.  It  may  hitch  where  the  uretlu-a  passes  thi'oiigh  the 
triangular  ligament.  Should  it  do  so,  withdi’aw  it  a  little,  and 
direct  the  pomt  against  the  roof  of  the  ui-ethra.  3.  It  may^entei 
a  false  passage.  This  may  be  known  to  have  occiu-red  (a)  by  the 
handle  being  deflected  from  the  middle  Line,  (6)  by  the  catheter 
being  felt  to  be  out  of  the  right  passage  by  the  Anger  m  the 
rectum,  (r)  by  free  bleeding  if  the  false  passage  is  recent,  [d)  by 
no  urine  escaping,  (e)  by  the  point  not  moving  freely  as  it  does 
when  in  the  bladder.  The  formation  of  a  false  passage  may  be 
prevented  by  using  no  force ;  and  entering  an  old  one  may  be 
avoided  by  using  a  silver  catheter  and  directing  its  point  along  the 
wall  of  the  urethra  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  opening  into  the 
false  passage  is  situated. 

The  local  and  constitutional  effects  that  occasionally  follow  the 
introduction  of  instruments. — Among  the  local  effects  may  be  men¬ 
tioned— 1,  hBemorrhage;  2,  false  passage;  3,  abscess;  4,  extrava¬ 
sation  of  ui’ine,  and  5,  inflammation  of  the  prostate,  testicle,  or 
bladder.  Among  the  constitutional  effects — 1,  syncope;  2,  rigors; 
3,  urethral  fever;  4,  suppression  of  lU’ine  ;  and  5,  pyiemia.  Local 
effects — 1,  Htemorrhage  may  be  due  to  laceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  m'ethi'a  by  the  careless  passage  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  or  to  congestion  of  the  urethra  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
strictui’e ;  in  either  of  these  cases  the  blood  may  flow  on  the 
removal  of  the  catheter,  the  point  of  which,  moreover,  will  be 
blood-stained.  IlEemorrhage,  however,  may  come  from  the  kidney 
consequent  upon  reflex  congestion  due  to  the  uritation  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  by  the  catheter.  The  blood  will  then  only  appear 
in  the  urine  after  some  time  has  elapsed  (see  Hcematuria,  p.  670). 
2.  A  false  passage  may  be  produced  by  using  too  much  force,  or 
by  applying  force  in  the  wrong  dii-ection.  It  is  known  to  have 
been  made  by  the  catheter  being  felt  to  sfij)  suddenly  onwards,  by 
the  handle  deviating  from  the  middle  line,  by  the  point  being  felt 
out  of  the  urethra  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  and  by  the  patient 
complahiing  of  severe  pain.  The  catheter  should  be  at  once  with¬ 
drawn  and  not  passed  again  for  a  week  or  more  to  allow  the  wound 
to  heal.  3.  Abscess ;  4,  extravasation  of  urine ;  and  5,  inflamma¬ 
tion  (jf  the  prostate,  testicle,  and  bladder  require  no  comment  here. 
Uencral  effects. — 1.  Syncope  occasionally  occm’s  on  the  first  passage 
of  a  catheter.  It  is  best  avoided  by  passing  the  instrument  with 
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the  patient  in  the  reciunhent  postni’e.  2.  The  rigors  which  some¬ 
times  follow  the  fii-st  introduction  of  an  instrument  appear  to 
depend  upon  some  nervous  shock,  and  may  occur  where  all  gentle¬ 
ness  has  been  em^doyed  and  no  local  injury  whatever  has  been 
indicted.  3.  Urethral  fever  is  most  frequent  in  old  people,  and 
may  supervene  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  drst  catheterization.  It 
begins  with  rigors  followed  by  high  fever,  and  usually  terminates 
in  a  few  days  with  profuse  sweating.  Occasional  1}%  however,  it 
may  end  fatally,  in  which  case  there  is  nearly  always  some  chronic 
kidney  disease  iliscovered  at  the  autoi)sy.  Sir  Andrew  Clark  has 
called  attention  to  the  j)ossible  occui'rence  of  death  after  the 
passage  of  an  instrument  in  old  men  without  any  kidney  or  bladder 
trouble  to  account  for  it.  4.  Where  suppression  of  ui'iue  has  been 
observed  there  has  always  been  some  pre-existing  kidney  mischief. 
0.  Pymmia  is  rare,  but  has  occasionally  been  noted. 

The-treatment  of  organic  stricture  resolves  itself  into  restoring 
the  patency  of  the  urethi'a  by  causing  the  absorption  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  indammatory  or  cicatricial  material  producing  the 
obstruction,  and  subsequently  preventing  recontraction.  The 
methods  employed  for  restoring  the  patency  of  the  urethra  are : 
1.  Blow  dilatation.  2.  Rapid  dilatation.  3.  Fordhle  dilatation  or 
(■putting.  4.  Division  of  the  stricture  from  within  (mternal  urethro¬ 
tomy).  0.  Division  of  the  stricture  from  ivithout  (external 
urethrotomy).  6.  Destruction  of  the  stricture  hy  caustics.  7.  Elec¬ 
trolysis.  Treatment  by  caustics  may  be  said  to  have  now  become 
obsolete,  and  will  not  be  fui’ther  referred  to.  Of  the  other  methods 
slow  dilatation  is  no  doubt  the  simplest  and  safest,  and  is  the  one 
that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  should  be  used.  Where,  how¬ 
ever,  time  is  an  object,  or  the  strictm-e  cannot  be  dilated  by  the 
slow  method  beyond  the  size  of  a  No.  4  or  5  catheter,  or  severe 
constitutional  or  local  symptoms  are  set  up  on  each  occasion  that  a 
catheter  is  passed,  rapid  dilatation  may  be  tried.  Where  again  the 
continual  presence  of  a  catheter  in  the  lu'ethra  cannot  be  borne  on 
account  of  the  local  irritation  which  it  causes,  or  the  stricture  is 
resilient  and  rapidly  recontracts  after  it  has  been  fully  dilated, 
internal  ui'ethi'otomy  or  electrolysis  may  be  practised,  especially  if 
the  strictui’e  is  in  the  penile  portion  of  the  m-ethra.  Eimther, 
when  the  stricture  is  of  cartilaginous  consistency,  aiul  will  not 
yield  to  dilatation,  or  the  perineum,  in  addition,  is  riddled  with 
sinuses,  external  lu’ethrotomj'’  by  Syme’s  or  heelhouse  s  method 
maj’'  be  performed.  Uastly,  when,  after  persistent  attempts,  it  is 
found  that  an  instrument  cannot  be  passed  through  the  stricture, 
electrolysis  may  be  attempted,  or  external  urcthi'otomy  by  Wheel- 
house’s  method  may  be  undertaken.  When  the  symptoms  arc 
lu-gent,  as  from  retention  or  extravasation  of  urine,  other  measures 
may  be  required.  See  Retention  and  Extravasation  of  (June  (pp. 
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691  and  693).  Forcible  dilatation  or  splitting  does  not  conimend 
itself  to  my  judgment,  and  should  not  in  my  opinion  be  employed. 

If  a  catheter  will  not  pass  on  the  first  attempt  it  must  not  at 
once  be  assumed  that  the  stricture  is  impervious,  as  it  may  yield 
on  a  future  occasion ;  but  gentle  and  persevering  attempts  with 
line  ciitgut  bougies,  filiform  bougies,  French  silk  bougies,  _  or 
whalebone  bougies,  should  be  made.  The  patient,  jiresupposing 
there  is  no  retention,  may  bo  asked  to  pass  water,  and'  whilst  the 
urine  is  flowing,  and  tlie  stricture  is  in  consGci[uence  dilated  by  e 
stream,  a  bougie  one  or  two  sizes  smaller  than  the  stream  may 
sometimes  be  slipped  in.  If  the  point  of  a  catheter  is  fiini  j 
grasped  indicating  that  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  tho  stricture,  gentle 
pressure  may  then  be  used  to  push  it  onwards.  If  in  any  of  these 
ways  a  fine  bougie  can  be  got  in  it  should  not  be  removed  till  the 
patient  is  compelled  to  pass  water,  when  a  small  catheter  may  be 
subsequently  substituted  for  it,  or  a  railway  catheter  slid  over  t  le 
bougie  before  the  latter  is  removed.  If  after  persevering  attempts, 
even  with  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  success 
IS  not  attained,  the  patient  should  he  prepared  for  a  further  trial 
by  rest  in  bed  for  a  week  or  so,  daily  hot  baths,  pui’gatives,  and 
the  administration  of  opium.  When  other  means  have  failed, 
before  resorting  to  a  cutting  operation,  electrolysis  under  some 
cii'ciim stances  may  be  tried. 

Slow  or  intekjiittext  dilatation  is  the  simplest  and  safest 
method  of  treatment,  and  does  not  usually  necessitate  the  patient 
leaving  his  ordinary  emplojnnent.  The  various  catheters  and 
bougies  employed  are  so  well  known  as  hardly  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion  here.  All  that  need  be  said  is  that  the  soft,  flexible,  black 
French  bougie,  with  a  bulbous  end,  is  now  as  a  rule  generally 
preferred  to  a  metal  or  gum-elastic  instrument.  A  bougie  or 
catheter  should  be  passed  once  or  twice  a  week,  beginning  with  the 
largest  instrument  that  can  be  introduced  without  using  force.  On 
the  next  occasion  the  same  instrument  should  be  again  passed  and 
at  once  withdra’wn,  and  the  next  size  substituted  for  it,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes.  In  this  way  the  urethra  is 
gradually  dilated  to  its  full  size.  Formerly  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  pass  a  larger  instrument  than  No.  12,  Kngli.sh  scale  ; 
now,  however,  few  surgeons  are  satisfied  till  the  dilatation  has 
been  carried  to  the  size  of  No.  14.  To  prevent  recontraction  the 
patient  should  be  taught  to  pass  a  catheter  for  himself,  and 
instructed  to  do  so  at  first  once  a  week,  then  every  month  or  six 
weeks,  and  subsequently  two  oi'  three  times  a  year,  according  to 
the  tendency  the  stricture  may  show  to  rocontract. 

Eapid  or  continuous  dilatation  is  very  useful :  1 ,  when  time 
is  an  object;  2,  when  much  difficulty  has  attended  the  introduction 
of  an  instrument  owing  to  the  tightness  of  the  strictui-e  or  presence 
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of  a  false  passage ;  3,  when  the  passage  of  an  instrument  causes 
great  pain,  irritation,  hsematuria,  or  rigors ;  4,  when  gradual  dila¬ 
tation  has  failed.  It  consists  in  tying  in  a  silver  catheter  for 
twenty  to  forty-eight  hoims,  and,  on  removing  it,  tying  in  a  size 
or  two  larger,  and  so  on  till  the  urethra  is  fully  dilated.  The 
instrument  should  not  fit  the  stricture  too  tightly,  and  its  end 
should  not  project  far  into  the  bladder.  It  is  better,  as  soon  as  the 
stricture  bepins  to  yield,  to  substitute  a  giun-elastic  for  a  metal 
instrument.  This  method  necessitates  confinement  to  the  couch  or 
bed  for  ten  da3'S  or  a  fortnight,  and  is  not  imattended  with  risk. 
It  frequently  causes  great  pain ;  and  rigors,  fever,  lu-ethritis, 
cystitis,  epididymitis,  and  ulceration  of  the  bladder  from  the  uaita- 
tion  of  the  point  of  the  catheter,  may  be  induced  bj'  it.  If  the 
catheter  merely  causes  pain,  opium  may  be  given,  or  the  ui'ethra 
be  injected  with  a  solution  of  cocaine  ;  whilst  if  it  produces  rigors, 
fever,  cystitis,  &c.,  it  must  be  removed.  It  is  generally  beUeved 
that  the  mere  presence  of  the  catheter  in  the  strictru-e  causes  the 
absoiqitiou  of  the  inflammatory  material  in  the  submucous  tissue, 
and  that  this  result  is  not  effected  by  mechanical  stretchuig,  since 
a  catheter  that  does  not  fit  the  strictm-e  tightly  answers  better  than 
one  that  does,  and  causes  less  irritation.  The  method  of  tjdng  in  a 
catheter  will  be  learnt  by  every  student  whilst  di-essing. 

Forcible  dilatation,  splitting,  or  rupture,  has  been  much 
advocated  by  Mr.  Holt.  He  passes  thi-ough  the  strictm-c  an 
instrument  consisting  of  two  parallel  blades  with  a  central  stem 
fixed  between  them,  and  then  over  this  stem  forces  a  tube  the  size 
of  the  urethra,  thus  separating  the  blades  and  splitting  or  ruptiu- 
ino'  the  stricture.  A  full-sized  catheter  is  then  passed.  The 
operation  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  and  is  more  liable  to  be 
followed  by  an  early  relapse  than  either  rapid  dilatation  or  intemal 
urethrotomy.  Indeed  internal  urethrotomy  has  now  to  a  great 
extent  taken  its  place  in  the  treatment  of  linear,  contractile,  and 
penile  strictures  (the  strictui-es  to  which  splitting  is  said  to  be 
especially  adapted),  since  the  cicatrix  following  laceration  of  the 
tissues  is  much  more  prone  to  contract  than  that  following  a  clean 


Internal  urethrotomy,  or  division  of  the  strictm-e  from  within 
the  urethra,  is  an  excellent  operation,  but  should  only  be  luider- 
taken  when  the  simpler  and  safer  method  of  treatment  bj^  dilata¬ 
tion  has  failed.  It  consists  in  making  a,  clean  longitatlimil  cut 
with  a  guarded  knife  compreTely  throughjhe  strictuie.aiM sub¬ 
sequently,  in  keeping  the  edges  of  the  wound  apaff  by  IFe  pasrage 
of’  a  full-.sized  bougie  tffl  the  ovoid  gap  thus  left  has  been  hfled 
with  new ' tissue— f /a-  dmiridal  spHce  of  the  American  Surgeons.  The 
cicatrixTonowing  a  clean  cut  shows  much  less  tendency  to  con¬ 
tract  than  a  cicatrix  following  a  laceration  or  ruptm-e ;  hence  the 
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superiority  of  internal  urethrotomy  over  the  method  of  sphttiiuj  or 
rupture.  It  is  a  less  severe  operation  than  external  urethrotomy, 
and  when  a  lu-ethrotome  can  be  passed  through  the  stricture  should 
generally  he  performed  in  preference  to  the  latter.  The  cases  smt- 
able  for  it  are;  1.  Intractable  strictures  that  cannot  he  dilated 
beyond  the  size  of  a  No.  5  or  6  catheter.  2.  Strictures  which 
rapidly  recontract  after  dilating  instruments  are  discontinued.  3. 
Clases  in  which  the  passage  of  instruments  is  constantlj'  followed 
by  retention  of  mine,  hsematuria,  rigors,  urethral  fever,  oi^  othei 
constitutional  symptoms.  It  is  especially  applicable  to  strictuius 
within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  meatus.  Anaesthesia  of  the 
urethra  should  he  induced  by  injection  with  a  20  per  cent,  solution 
of  cocaine.  »The  operation  may  be  done  by  cutting  1.  From 
before  backwards ;  and  2.  From  behind  forwards.  The  latter 
method  requires  that  the  stricture  should  be  dilated  up  to  the  size 
of  a  No.  4  or  o  catheter  to  enable  the  sheathed  blade  of  the  instru- 


Fio.  344. — Teevan’s  urethrotome,  a,  staff;  u,  b,  s!yiots  ; 

0,  olivary  bougie  ;  d,  knife  ;  e,  kuife-sheatli. 

ment  to  be  passed  thi'oiigh  it;  the  foi-mer  can  bo  done  if  the 
stricture  will  admit  a  No.  2  catheter.  There  are  many  ways  of 
performing  both  methods.  The  following  appear  to  be  the  best : — ■ 
1.  Internal  division  of  the  stricture  from  before  backwards. — If 
the  stiictm-e  is  sufficiently  near  the  meatus  it  may  be  simply 
divided  by  a  straight  blunt-pointed  bistoury  ;  otherwise  Teevan’s 
urethrotome  (Fig.  344),  which  is  a  modification  of  Maisonneuve’s, 
or  Berkley  Hill’s  instrument  should  be  used.  Teevan’s  consists  of 
a  slender  staff:  A  with  an  open  slot  running  along  it  to  within  two 
inches  of  its  end.  Within  this  staff  is  fitted  a  stylet  B.  The  slender 
olivary  bougie  c  is  fii'st  wriggled  through  the  stricture  into  the 
bladder ;  the  staff  A  is  then  screwed  on  to  the  bougie  and  made  to 
follow  it,  the  bougie  coding  up  in  the  bladder.  When  the  stylet 
is  withdrawn  the  urine  wdl  escape  if  the  instrument  has  passed 
into  the  bladder  and  not  into  a  false  passage.  The  knife  D,  covered 
by  the  sheath  E,  is  then  placed  inside  the  slot,  and  the  stem  of  the 
sheathed  knife  is  pushed  down  to  the  stricture.  The  knife  is  next 
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protruded  to  lialf  an  incli,  and  then  withdrawn  in  its  sheath,  which 
is  pushed  forward  to  see  if  the  stricture  is  completely  divided.  If 
it  ho  not,  the  process  is  repeated.  Teevan  divides  the  roof  of  the 
urethra  to  avoid  the  bulb,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  htoinor- 
rhage  from  that  structure.  As  soon  as  the  canal  is  free  from  one 
end  to  the  other  he  passes  a  full-sized  silver  catheter  to  prove 
that  the  calibre  of  the  urethra  has  been  restored,,  and  com¬ 
pletely  empties  the  bladder.  lie  advises  that  a  catheter  should 
not  be  left  in,  and  no  instrument  passed  for  four  daj's. 

2.  Internal  dioisron  of  the  stricture  from  heldnd  forwards.— [a.) 
Su-  Henry  Thompson  uses  a  modification  of  Civiale’s  urethrotome 
(Fig.  345).  Tie  first  dilates  the  stricture  to  the  size  of  No.  4  or  5 
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Fig.  345. — Thompson’s  modification  of  Civiale’s  urethrotome. 


bougie ;  then  passes  the  bulb  of  the  uretlmotome,  which  contauis 
the  guarded  knife,  about  a  tliird  of  an  inch  beyond  the  strictui'e  ; 
protrudes  the  knife  by  a  suitable  arrangement  in  the  handle,  and 
draws  it  firmly  towards  the  meatus  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half, 
dividing  the  stilcture  along  the  floor  of  the  urethra,  and  a  little  of 
the  healthy  mucous  membrane  at  each  end  of  it.  He  then  passes 
a  No.  14  or  16  bougie,  and  if  this  is  felt  to  bo  held  at  any  point, 
re-introduces  the  luethrotome,  and  divides  what  remains  of  the 


stricture.  A  No.  1*2  gum-elastic  catheter  is  then  tied  in  for  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hour's.  (5.)  Hr.  Otis  uses  what  he  calls  a 
dilating  urethrotome  (Fig.  346).  It  is  inti'oduccd  beyond  the 
strictiue,  the  screw  at  the  handle  is  turned,  dilating  the  insti'i^ent 
up  to  a  millimetre  or  two  beyond  the  normal  calibre  of  the  strictm;e 
in  order  to  make  the  latter  completely  salient.  Then  the  blade  is 
drawn  through  the  strictrue  dividing  it  fi'om  belund  forwards. 
Otis  claims  that  when  the  strictrue  has  been  completely  dnidcd, 
re-contraction  does  not  ocerrr.  This,  however  would  appear  to  be 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  Srugeons  generahy,  the  stricture  re¬ 
turning  (though  less  rapidly),  as  it  does  after  all  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment,  if  a  bougie  is  not  occasionally  passed. 
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For  strictures  in  front  of  the  scrotum,  internal  urethrotomy  is  a 
very  successful  operation ;  but  in  deeper  situations  it  has  been 
followed  by  abscess,  severe  haemorrhage,  extravasation  of  urine, 
cystitis,  nephritis,  and  pyawia.  It  would  appear  to  be  attended 
with  a  mortality  ranging  from  1  to  3  per  cent. 

External  urethrotomy,  or  opening  the  urethra  from  the 
perineimr,  may  be  required  for  two  distinct  conditions.  1.  For 
certain  strictm-es  which,  though  pervious  to  instrmnents,  are  of 
an  intractable  nature.  Here  the  operation  known  as  Syme’s  should 
be  done.  2.  For  strictui-es,  thi’ough  which,  even  after  the  utmost 
perseverance,  an  instrument  cannot  be  passed.  In  these  cases  the 
strictui'e  may  be  divided  by  Wheelhouse’s  modification  of  the  old 
method  of  perineal  section;  or  the  urethi'a  may  be  opened  by 
Cock’s  method,  i.e.,  behind  the  strictui-e  at  the  apex  of  the  prostate, 
and  the  stricture  left  undivided  in  the  hope  that,  relieved  from  the 
pressm-e  and  iixitation  of  the  urine,  it  may  become  pervious  to 
insti'uments. 

Byrne's  method  of  external  urethrotomy  or  perineal  section. — Syme 
advises  this  operation  for — 1,  in-itable,  and  2,  contractile  strictures 


Fro.  .347-  — Syme’s  staff. 


“  that  are  indomitable  by  the  ordinary  means  of  treatment.”  For 
such,  however,  internal  urethrotomy  is  now  generally  2)referi'ed, 
and  Syme’s  operation  reserved  for  3,  indm-ated  and  cartilaginorrs 
strictiu'es,  complicated  by  intractable  perineal  fistuloe  where  dilata¬ 
tion  has  failed.  Introduce  Syme’s  shoiddcrod  staff  (Fig.  347)  so 
that  the  slender  part  passes  tluough  the  stricture  into  the  bladder, 
and  the  shoulder  of  the  thicker  jrart  rests  against  the  face  of  the 
stricture.  Place  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  ^Josition,  and  make 
an  inci.sion  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long  through  the  middle  line  of 
the  perineum  over  the  strictui’e.  Having  felt  the  staff  distinctly 
in  the  wound,  take  it  in  the  left  hand,  “  and  guarding  the  knife 
with  the  light  forefinger,  insert  its  point  into  the  groove  on  the 
bladder  side  of  the  strictm-e,  and  divide  the  strictm’e  from  behind 
forward.  AVhen  completely  divided,  the  thicker  jiart  of  the  staff 
can  bo  imshed  on  into  the  bladder.”  A  full-sized  catheter  should 
be  tied  in  for  twenty-foiu-  hoiu’s.  The  difficulties  attending  Syme’s 
operation  are — 1,  to  bo  sure  that  the  staff  is  in  the  bladder,  and 
not  in  a  false  passage  ;  and  2,  to  pass  a  catheter  afterwards.  These 
are  obviated  by  the  modification  suggested  by  Teevan.  He  advises 
a  catheter-staff  with  a  groove  on  its  convexity,  along  which  the 
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kuife  can  be  run  to  divide  the  strictui’e.  When  introduced,  it  is 
known  to  be  in  the  bladder  by  the  escape  of  urine  on  removing  the 
stylet.  A  bougie  is  then  screwed  on  to  its  end,  and  a  gum-clastic 
railway  catheter  is  jiassed  over  the  bougie  and  staff  till  arrested  by 
the  stricture,  and  is  there  fixed  by  a  screw.  When  the  stricture  is 
thought  to  be  divided,  the  catheter  is  advanced  over  the  staff; 
and  if  all  is  divided,  will  pass  on  into  the  bladder.  The  catheter- 
staff  can  now  be  withdrawn,  and  the  catheter,  if  desired,  left  in  the 
bladder.  Syme’s  operation  is  very  useful,  but  like  other  methods. 


Fig.  348. — Wheelhouse’s  staff. 


Fig.  349. — Wlieelhoiise’s  method  of  opening  urethra. 
(Bryant’s  Surger}-. ) 


is  liable  to  be  followed  by  recontraction  if  a  bougie  is  not  occasion¬ 
ally  passed. 

Perineal  section  must  not  be  confounded  with  Syme’s  operation, 
to  which  this  tenn  is  sometimes  applied.  The  older  operations  of 
perineal  section  were  performed  by  cutting  into  the  urethia  eithei 
in  front  of  or  beliind  the  stricture,  and  then  trying  to  divide  the 
strictui-e  without  a  guide.  They  were  the  most  difficult  opera¬ 
tions  in  Surgery.  The  sti’icture  was  often  missed  altogethei  and 
an  incision  made  by  its  side,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  was  ex¬ 
perienced  in  finding  the  proximal  end  of  the  urethi-a.  Indeed 
after  a  long  search  the  Surgeon  had  often  the  mortification  of 
having  to  send  the  patient  back  to  bed  without  having  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  bladder.  These  difficulties  have  to  a  great  extent 
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been  overcome  by  Mr.  Wheelbouse,  wbo,  instead  of  cutting  clown  upon 
tbe  end  of  tbe  staff  on  tbe  face  of  tbo  strictui-e,  opens  the  urethra 
half  an  inch  in  front  of  it,  and  passes  a  director  tbiccugb  tbe  opening 
thus  made  in  the  urethra  into  the  stricture  and  divides  the  latter .  ^ 
Wheelhome's  modification  of  perineal  section— Vass  Wheelhouse’s 
staff  (Fig.  3f8),  with  the  groove  downwards,  to  the  stricture. 
Place  the  patient  in  the  hthotomy  position  with  the  pelvis  raised  so 
that  light  may  fall  into  the  wound.  Make  an  incision  in  the 
middle  hne  of  the  perineum,  and  open  the  urethra  on  the  groove,  (not 
on  the  point  of  the  staff )  so  as  to  be  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the 
stricture.  Seize  the  edges  of  the  healthy  urethra  on  each  side  by 
artery  forceps,  and  hold  them  apart.  Withdraw  the  staff  a  little, 
tcrrm  it  so  that  the  groove  looks  towards  the  pubes,  and  catch  up 
the  upper  angle  of  the  opened  urethra  by  the  hooked  end.  The 
urethra  is  thus  held  open  at  three  points  (Fig.  349).  Search  for 
the  stricture,  and  pass  a  slender  probe-pointed  director  through 


it  into  the  bladder.  Divide  the  stricture  with  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury  run  along  the  groove  in  the  director.  Pass  the  point  of 
the  probe-gorget  (Fig.  350)  along  the  groove  of  the  director 
towards  the  bladder,  dilating  the  divided  stricture.  Introduce  a 
gum-elastic  catheter  from  the  meatus  into  the  wound,  and  guide 
it  by  the  gorget  into  the  bladder.  Withdraw  the  gorget,  and  re¬ 
tain  the  catheter  in  the  urethra  for  three  or  form  days.  The  catheter 
should  allow  a  catgut  bougie  to  pass  thi’ough  it  to  act  as  a  guide 
when  it  has  to  bo  changed. 

Cock's  operation  of  perineal  section,  or  tapping  the  dilated  urethr.a 
at  the  apex  of  the  prostate  “  unassisted  by  a  guide  staff.”  Secuie 
the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position.  Pass  the  left  forefinger  mto 
the  rectum,  and  place  its  point  on  the  apex  of  the  prostate.  Plunge 
a  double-edged  scalpel  (Cock’s  knife)  boldly  into  the  median  line  of 
the  perineum,  and  carry  it  towards  the  tip  of  the  finger  in  the 
rectum.  Enlarge  the  incision  by  an  upward  and  downward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  knife,  but  do  not  withdraw  it.  When  the  point  is 
felt  near  the  tip  of  the  finger,  pass  it  onwards  into  the  lu’ethra. 
Withdraw  the  knife,  keep  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  and  guide  a 
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probe-pointed  dii'octor  into  the  bladder.  Withdraw  the  finger  from 
the  rectum,  and  pass  a  cannula  along  the  director  into  the  bladder, 
and  tie  it  in  for  a  few  days.  This  appears  to  bo  a  good  operation 
for  impervious  stricture  with  fistulaD  and  much  induration  of  llio 
perineum,  and  is  held  in  considerable  favour'  by  some  of  the  Guj^’s 
Sm-geons.  Tor  such  strictures,  however,  Wheelhouse’s  opei-alion 
is  more  generally  performed. 

Electroia’^sis  has  recently  been  advocated  for  strictiue,  and 
several  successful  cases  in  this  country  have  been  reported  by  the 
late  Dr.  Steavenson  and  Mr.  Bruce  Clarke.  It  consists  in  passing 
a  catheter-electrode  down  to  the  face  of  the  stricture,  connecting  it 
with  the  battery,  and  applying  the  other  electrode  to  some  other- 
part  of  the  body.  It  is  believed  to  act  by  causing  some  chemical 
change  in  the  cicatricial  tissue,  thus  leading  to  its  absorption.  It 
has  been  employed  for  stricture  where  an  instrument  after  persis¬ 
tent  attempts  cannot  be  passed,  and  as  a  substitute  in  some  cases 
for  dilatation.  Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  judge  of  the 
results  that  may  be  expected  from  this  method  of  treatment.  It  is 
certainly  not  rmattended  with  danger— extravasation  of  lu-ine  and 
even  death  having  followed  its  employment. 

IJRETHmiL  OR  URINARY  ABSCESSES  may  occuT  at  any  part  of  the 
ufethi-a,  but  the  most  common  situation  is  in  the  perineum. 
Cause. — They  are  most  often  formed  in  connection  with  strictui-e, 
and  are  then  due  to  ulceration  and  local  extravasation  of  ^  ni-ine 
behind  the  seat  of  obstruction.  They  may  also  result  fi-om  injury 
inflicted  either  from  without  or  from  within,  as  passing  an  instrument 
along  the  ui-ethra,  or  the  impaction  of  a  calculus ;  or  they  may 
occui-  dui-ing  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea  from  inflammation  extending 
to  one  of  the  ui-ethral  follicles,  or  to  Oowper's  glands.  The  signs 
of  a  urethral  abscess  in  the  perineum,  its  most  common  situa¬ 
tion,  are  the  presence  of  a  hard,  brawny,  deeply-seated  swellmg, 
o-enerally  beginning  in  the  middle  line  just  in  front  of  the  anus, 
and  as  it  increases  in  size,  making  its  way  to  one  or  other  side  o 
the  perineum  in  the  direction  of  the  groin.  At  first,  while  the 
pus  is  bound  down  by  the  deep  fascia,  there  is  no  fluctuation,  and 
it  is  only  as  it  approaches  the  sui-face  that  this  sign  of  abscess  can 
be  detected.  The  abscess  is  attended  with  Ihi-obbing  pain,  often 
with  sharp  constitutional  disturbance,  and  occasionally  with  a 
i-ieor  •  it  may  also  cause  retention  of  urine.  Treatment.— h  luctiia- 
tion  must  not  be  waited  for,  but  a  catheter  passed  down  the 
urethra,  and  a  free  incision  made  in  the  median  line  of  the  peii- 
neum  into  the  swelling.  If  the  abscess  is  not  opened,  it  may 
break  externally  on  the  perineum,  or  it  may  burrow  amongst  the 
tissues  and  break  into  the  rectum;  and  if  not  already  in  connection 
with  the  urethra,  as  when  the  abscess  forms  external  to  it,  it  may 
break  into  that  canal, 
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Urinary  fistula  are  generally  the  result  of  ui’inary  abscess  in 
connection  with  strictui'e  of  the  urethra.  They  may  also  be  due 
to  wounds  of  the  urethra,  made  accidentally,  or  by  surgical  opera¬ 
tion,  or  to  ulceration  following  impaction  of  a  calculus.  They  are 
commonly  divided  into  three  kinds: — 1,  The  perineal;  2,  the 
scrotal ;  and  3,  the  penile. — The  perineal  may  be  single  or  multiple  ; 
the  scrotal  are  nearly  always  multiple ;  and  the  penile  single.  In 
long-standing  cases  the  fistulac  may  burrow  among  the  tissues 
of  the  groin,  nates,  and  thighs,  and  may  even  open  into  the 
rectum. 

Treatment. — "VVTien  due  to  strictm'o,  the  fistulfe  will  generally 
readily  heal  when  the  stricture  is  cured  and  a  free  natural  pas¬ 
sage  is  estabhshed  for  the  escajie  of  urine.  Should  they  not  do 
so — 1.  A  perineal  fistula  when  small  may  be  induced  to  close  by 
passing  a  soft  catheter  to  jirevent  the  contact  of  urine  whenever  the 
patient  mictm-ates,  or  by  inserting  into  the  fistula  a  hot  wii-e  or 
a  probe  coated  with  silver  nitrate.  If  these  means  fail,  the  edges 
of  the  fistula  may  be  pared  and  brought  together  by  sutures.  When 
the  parts  are  indurated  and  the  stricture  is  of  the  cartilaginous 
kind,  external  urethrotomy  and  laying  open  of  the  fistulie  should 
be  practised.  2.  Scrotal  fistulce  nearly  alwaj^s  requue  freely  laying 
open,  and  when  secondaiy  fistulce  extend  to  the  groin  or  buttock 
they  should  also  be  treated  in  this  way.  3.  Penile  fistula  when 
lai-ge,  and  especially  when  the  result  of  sloughing  consequent 
upon  the  impaction  of  a  calculus,  usually  require  a  plastic  opera¬ 
tion. 

Extravasation  of  urine  is  commonly,  though  not  always, 
the  result  of  stricture,  and  is  then  due  either  to  the  dilated  m’ethra 
behind  a  stricture  ulcerating  and  giving  way,  or  to  a  lacunar 
abscess  bursting  into  the  urethra.  In  either  case,  the  ui-ine  is 
forced  by  the  contraction  of  the  bladder  into  the  sm-ronndino- 
cellular  tissue.  The  urethra  may  give  way  (1)  in  front  of  the 
anterior  layer,  (2)  between  the  two  layers,  and  (3)  behind  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament.  In  the  first  and  by 
far  the  most  common  situation,  it  is  the  bidbous  portion  of  the 
urethra  that  gives  way.  Here  the  urine  is  prevented  from  passino- 

1,  backwards  into  the  pelvis  by  the  anterior  layer  of  the  tri¬ 
angular  ligament  being  attached  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and 
ischium  and  sub-pubic  hgament;  2,  downwards  into  the  ischio 
rectal  fossa  by  the  anterior  layer  of  the  triangular  hgament  bein^ 
continuous  around  the  transverse  perineal  muscle  with  the  deep 
layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum;  3,  laterally  on  lo 
the  thighs  by  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  peri 
neum  being  attached  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium.  Hence 
it  passes  m  the  middle  Ime  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum  and 
penis,  and  laterally  on  to  the  abdomen,  where  it  is  prevented  from 
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passing  down  the  thigh  hy  the  deep  layer  of  the  supeihcial  fascia 
of  the  groin  (which  is  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  su])er- 
ficial  fascia  of  the  perineum)  being  attached  along  the  line  of 
I’oupart’s  ligament.  When  the  mcnil)r(tn\oHs  portion  of  the  urethra 
is  ruptured,  the  urine  is  confined  at  first  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  if  not  let  out  will  make  its  way 
(1)  forwai'ds,  ttrough  the  anterior  layer,  and  take  the  course  as 
given  above,  or  rarely  (2)  backwards,  through  the  posterior  layer, 
and  then,  as  when  the  urethra  gives  way  behind  the  posterior  la3'er, 
will  make  its  way  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  will  he 
almost  inevitablj'  fatal.  Wherever  the  urine  spreads,  it  causes 
infiamniation  and  sloughing. 

Symptoms. — The  history  of  a  case  of  extravasation  is  not  im- 
commonlj'  as  follows.  A  patient  with  a  tight  stricture  is  straining 
to  pass  water,  he  feels  something  give  way,  experiences  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  relief,  and  perhaps  owing  to  the  tension  being  removed  hj" 
some  urine  being  forced  into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  superadded 
spasm  for  a  time  ceases,  and  a  few  ormces  of  ui-ine  are  passed 
through  the  urethra.  In  half  an  hoiu’  or  so  a  pricking  or  burn¬ 
ing  sensation  is  felt  in  the  perineimi,  soon  followed  b^’'  pain,  and 
by  rapidlj’’  increasing  swelling  of  the  perineum,  scrotum  and  penis. 
If  the  urine  is  not  let  out  bj'  timely  incisions  the  swelling  extends 
to  the  groin,  and  in  some  cases  has  been  known  to  reach  as  high 
as  the  axilla.  The  skua  now  aiapears  dusky  or  pm’phsh-red  and 
codematous,  and  gangrene  and  slougliing  of  the  infiltrated  tissues 
rapidly  ensue.  The  absorption  of  the  septic  products  gives  lase  to 
constitutional  distui’bance  and  fever,  which  though  it  may  at  first 
run  high,  soon  assiunes  a  low  typhoid  character,  and  the  patient, 
especially  if  the  subject  of  chi-onic  kidnej'-  disease,  frequentlj^  sinks 
into  a  comatose  state  and  dies.  When  the  extravasation  occurs 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  ti'iangular  ligament,  it  may  remain 
locabzed,  giving  rise  to  a  hard  circumscribed  swelling  in  the 
perineum,  which  may  slowly  make  its  waj"  towards  the  scrotum; 
and  lastly,  when  the  extravasation  ocem-s  behind  the  posterior 
lajrer  of  the  triangular  ligament  and  the  urine  is  extravasated  into 
the  pelvic  cellular  tissue,  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  extra- 
peritoneal  rupture  of  the  bladder. 

Treatment. — A  catheter  should  be  jaassed  into  the  bladder,  or 
whore  this  is  imjaossible,  down  to  the  strictm-e,  and  in  either  case 
a  free  incision  in  the  middle  line  of  the  perineuua  extending  into 
the  urethra  made  on  the  catheter.  Free  incisions  thi-ough  the  skin 
of  the  scrotum,  penis,  and  groins,  in  fact,  wherever  the  iiriue  has 
penetrated,  should  likewise  be  made  to  allow  of  its  draining  awaj", 
and  the  wounds  rendered  as  far  as  possible  aseptic  by  the  free 
application  of  iodofoian  or  other  antiseptics.  The  patient’s  sriength 
at  the  same  time  must  be  supported  by  fluid  noiuishment  and 
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stimulants ;  whilst  opium  should  be  given,  unless  contra-indicated 
on  account  of  kidney  disease. 

Stone  in  the  ueethra. — A  small  calculus  or  fragment  of  one 
may  become  impacted  in  any  part  of  the  ui’ethra,  but  most  li  e- 
quently  in  the  membraneous  j)ortion  (Fig-  351),  or  just  within  the 
meatus.  When  sharp  and  angular  it  causes  much  pain,  and 
when  large  enough  to  obstruct  the  ui’etbra  gives  rise  to  retention, 
and,  if  not  soon  removed,  to  ulceration  followed  by  extravasation 
of  urine.  Treatment. — If  far  forward,  it  may  often  be  expelled, 
whilst  straining  to  pass  water,  by  holding  the  meatus  and  suddenly 
letting  go;  or  gentle  manipulation,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  incision 
of  the  meatus,  may  suffice.  Extraction  by  the  lu'ethral  forceps 
should  next  be  tried  (Figs.  352  and 
353),  and  this  failing,  a  free 
incision  over  the  stone,  must  be 
made.  Thus,  if  impacted  in  the 
membraneous  portion,  it  should  be 
removed  through  an  incision  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  perineum ;  if  in 
the  penile  portion  just  in  front  of 
the  scrotum,  it  should  be  imshed 
back  if  possible  into  the  membra¬ 
neous  irortion  and  removed  through 
the  jrerineum,  as  an  incision  in  the 
penile  portion  of  the  urethi’a  is  apt 
to  be  followed  by  a  fistula,  and 
should  if  possible  be  avoided.  If 
compelled  to  incise  the  penile 
urethra  the  incision  should  be  free 
so  as  to  prevent  laceration  of  the 
tissues  in  extracting  the  stone.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  should  then  be  united  by  suture,  and  a  soft 
catheter  tied  in  the  urethra  for  a  few  days  till  the  incision  has 
healed. 

Vasculab,  tumours  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male  urethra.  In  the  female,  they  occur  as  small  florid 
excrescences  usually  situated  about  the  entrance  of  the  urethra,  often 
surrounding  it  like  a  ring  and  perhaps  extending  some  distance  up 
it.  They  give  rise  to  increased  frequency  of  mictmition,  pain 
during  the  act,  and  intermittent  attacks  of  haimorrhage,  thus  some¬ 
what  simulating  the  symptoms  of  a  calculus ;  but  ijispection  will 
at  once  reveal  the  nature  of  the  affection.  Treatment. — Ligature, 
or  the  application  of  nitric  acid  or  the  thcrmo-cautcry,  generally 
suffices  for  their  cure. 

Eetention  of  urine,  or  inability  to  pass  water,  must  bo  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  suppression  of  urine  in  which  none  is  secreted  by 


Fig.  351. — Calculus  impacted  iii 
urethra.  (St.  Earthulomew’s 
Hospital  Museum  ) 
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the  kidneys.  Cause. — Eetention  may  depend  upon  either  (a)  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  outflow  of  urine  from  the  bladder,  or  [h)  inability 
of  the  bladder  to  expel  its  contents  consequent  upon  atony  of  its 
muscular  coat  or  paralysis.  Retention,  therefore,  is  a  symptom  of 
several  diseases.  1.  In  the  old,  it  is  commonly  due  to  enlarged 
prostate  with  superadded  congestion,  combined  with  atony  of  the 
bladder  from  over-distensioii.  2.  In  adult  men  it  may  be  due  to 
organic  stricture  with  temporary  spasm  of  the  unstriped  muscular 
fibres  of  the  urethra,  or  to  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
owing  to  gonorrhoea,  a  di'inking  bout,  or  cold  and  wet.  3.  In 
■women  it  may  be  the  result  of  hysteria,  or  the  pressure  of  an 
enlarged  uterus  or  other  pelvic  tumoirr  or  of  the  Icotal  head  in  par¬ 


turition.  4.  In  cMldren  it  is  commonly  caused  by  an  rmpacted 
calcrdus  or  ligature  of  the  penis,  and  more  rarely  by  phimosrs.  5. 
At  all  ages  and  in  hath  sexes  it  may  be  due  to  reflex  spasm  after  an 
operation  on  the  rectum,  shock  followmg  any  severe  injury  or  oper¬ 
ation,  a  tumour  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  urethra,  and  an 
abscess  in  any  part  of  the  ur-ethr’a.  It  may  also  be  due  to  paralysis 
consequent  upon  disease  or  injury  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and 


Fio.  353. — Hogan’s  urethral  forceps. 


to  atony  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder.  In  the  two  latter 
conditions,  however,  after  the  bladder  has  become  distended  and 
will  hold  no  more,  the  excess  of  urine  passively  overflows,  diibbbng 
constantly  away;  and  this  condition  of  false  incontinence  must  be 
distill  o-iushed  from  true  incontinence,  in  which  the  urine  runs  aw  a) 
from  the  bladder  as  fast  as  it  is  secreted  by  the  kidneys. 

Humvioms  and  siVy^s.— When  retention  has  come  on  slowly,  a.s 
from  the  gradual  contraction  of  an  organic  stricture,  there  may  bo 
but  little  local  pain  and  no  constitutional  disturbance,  even  although 
the  bladder  may  be  distended  by  many  ounces  of  urine.  «  hcie, 
Zeier,  it  iB  pLlucod  suddenly  there  ie  uerudly  g.-e»t  toUmved 
by  severe  constitutional  symptoins-a  small  and  frcrpent  » 

dy  and  brown  tongue,  and  perhaps  dehrrum,  symptoms  probabl) 
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due  to  tlie  sudden  clieck  to  secretion  by  tbe  kidneys,  and  to  tbe 
stretcbing  of  tbe  bladder.  The  bladder  itself,  unless  greatly  hypei- 
trophied  and  contracted,  rises  out  of  tbe  pelvis,  and  may  be  felt  as  a 
distinct  tumour,  dull  to  percussion,  and  at  times  extending  as  big'b 
as  tbe  umbilicus,  or  in  extreme  cases  even  to  the  ensiform  carti¬ 
lage.  Tbe  patient,  unless  drunk,  usually  complains  of  inability  to 
pass  water.  When,' however,  tbe  bladder  has  become  gradiially 
distended  and  urine  is  passively  flowing  away,  be  may  complain  of 
inability  to  bold  bis  water,  and  be  quite  unaware  that  tbe  bladder  is 
full,  and  maj’’  object  to  have  a  catheter  passed  till  tbe  condition  has 
been  explained.  Tbe  presence  of  a  swelling  m  the  abdomen,  and 
tbe  flowing  of  mine  through  tbe  catheter  immediately  after  the 
patient  has  passed  water  and  bebeves  that  be  emptied  bis 
bladder,  should  serve  for  tbe  diagnosis.  In  suppression,  tbe  blad¬ 
der  is  found  empty  on  passing  a  catheter. 

Results  of  retention. — If  tbe  bladder  is  soon  relieved  no  apparent 
harm  may  ensue.  If  neglected,  however,  tbe  over-distension  may 
lead  to — 1,  atony  of  tbe  muscular  coat;  2,  cystitis ;  3,  nephritis ;  4, 
rupture  of  tbe  urethra  behind  tbe  obstruction;  5  (rarely),  rujiture 
of  tbe  bladder  itself ;  and,  6,  passive  overflow  of  urine,  the  bladder 
remaining  full. 

Treatment. — Tbe  distended  bladder  must  be  relieved,  and  if  tbe 
distension  is  extreme  and  tbe  symptoms  urgent,  at  once.  Tbe 
way  of  doing  this  will  vary  according  to  tbe  cause,  and  will  be 
considered  under  tbe  following  beads : — 

1.  Retention  from  spasm  of  the  unstriped  fibres  surrounding  tbe 
urethra,  sometimes  called  spasmodic  stricture.  Spasm  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  sufficient,  alone,  to  canse  retention.  Generally  some  slight 
organic  narrowing  of  tbe  rn’etbra  is  also  present.  Tbe  usual  history 
of  retention  from  spasm  is  a  drinking  bout,  or  exposure  to  cold  or 
wet  in  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  subject ;  while  on  careful  questioniog, 
tbe  patient  admits  that  tbe  stream  has  been  noticed  to  be  small  or 
forked,  or  that  a  similar  attack  of  retention  has  previously  occurred 
If  tbe  retention  has  existed  for  some  time,  and  there  is  much  jiain 
and  considerable  distension  of  tbe  bladder,  a  full-sized  flexible 
catheter  (No.  8  or  9)  should  be  passed,  if  necessary  under  chloroform. 
When,  however,  tbe  symptoms  are  not  ui’gent,  and  an  instrument 
has  never  been  passed,  a  hot  bath  and  a  full  dose  of  tincture  of 
opium  will  generally  suffice.  In  retention  due  to  spasm  following 
operations,  a  weU-oiled  soft-rubber  catheter  should  be  passed. 

When  tbe  spasm  is  associated  with  a  severe  organic  stiicturo 
other  means  may  have  to  be  taken.  See  Treatment  of  Retention 
from  Organic  Stricture. 

2.  Retention  from  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  urethra, 
sometimes  known  as  congestive  stricture.  Uongestion,  like  spasm, 
is  seldom  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  retention ;  and  is  nearly 
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alwaj^s  associated  with  at  least  a  slight  organic  sti’icture  or  with 
some  enlargement  of  the  prostate.  It  is  usually  the  result  of 
gonorrhoea,  or  other  conditions  causing  inflammation  of  the  urethra. 
The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  retention  from  spasm. 

3.  Betention  from  htjpertroi)liy  of  the  prostate  only  occurs  after 
middle  life.  It  is  then  generally  due  to  congestion  induced  by  cold, 
the  abuse  of  alcohol,  &c.,  causing  the  akeady  existing  obstruction 
to  become  complete.  First,  try  to  pass  a  No.  9  French  single  coude 
catheter  (Fig.  338),  then  a  double  coude  (Fig.  339),  and  these 
failing,  a  gum-elastic  catheter  with  a  large  curve.  Should  the 
point  hitch  at  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate,  withdrawing  the 
stylet  for  half  an  inch  will  cause  the  end  to  slightly  tilt  up,  and  it 
will  then  often  readily  glide  into  the  bladder.  If  not  successful  in 
this  way  the  silver  x>rostatic  or  the  beaked  catheter  must  next  be 
tried,  but  serious  mischief  may  be  done  by  these  instruments  unless 
the  greatest  gentleness  is  used.  They  should  never  be  employed 
until  other  forms  have  failed.  If  a  catheter  passes  easily  it  may 
be  withdrawn  after  the  bladder  is  relieved;  but  if  passed  with 
difficulty  it  had  better  be  left  in,  as  more  harm  may  be  done  by 
havmg  to  pass  it  again  than  by  leaving  it  it  situ.  When  the  blad¬ 
der  is  greatly  distended  all  the  urine  shordd  not  be  drawn  off  at 
once,  lest  syncope  bo  induced.  A  catheter  failing,  the  retention  may 
be  relieved  by:  1,  punctui-e  above  the  pubes;  2,  punctm-e  thi-ough 
the  rectum ;  and  3,  forcing  a  catheter  through  the  j)rostato  {tunnel- 
liiKj).  The  first  method  is  decidedly  the  best.  The  second  is 
seldom  applicable,  as  the  enlargement,  as  a  rule,  leaves  no  room 
between  the  prostate  and  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  for  puncture, 
which,  if  attempted,  will  probably  wormd  the  peritoneum.  The 
thii'd  method  is  attendod  with  exti’emo  danger,  and  is  seldom  prac¬ 


tised  at  the  present  day. 

4.  Retention  from  organic  stricture. — The  symptoms  and  chagnosis 
of  stricture  have  ah-eady  been  described.  Here  only  need  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  cases  of  retention  fi’oni  this 
cause.  An  endeavour  should  first  bo  made  to  pass  a  catheter,  if 
necessary  under  an  ancesthetic.  If  this  fails,  and  the  sjunptoms 
are  not  urgent,  a  hot  bath  and  a  full  dose  of  tincture  of  opium  may 
be  given,  and  another  trial  made  in  a  few  hoius.  mere,  however, 
there  are  signs  of  grave  kidney  mischief,  opium  must  be  withheld 
or  o-iven  with  great  caution.  Should  these  means  not  succeed,  or 
if  from  the  first  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  one  of  the  following 
methods  may  be  resorted  to,  viz.  :  1.  Aspiration,  or  punctiire  of 
the  bladder  above  the  pubes;  2.  Whcelhouse  s  operation  ;  3. 1  unc- 
turo  of  tho  bladder  through  the  rectum;  4.  Cocks  operation  of 


opening  tho 


urethra  behind  the  stricture  through  an  incision  in 


last  method  is’ highly  objectionable,  and  should  on  no  account  bo 


mid  5.  Forcing  a  catheter  into  the  bladder.  Tho 
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practised.  Of  tlie  other  methods  aspkation  above  the  pubes,  re¬ 
peated,  if  necessai’5%  should  the  stricture  not  qtiic  y  yie 
after  the  spasm  has  been  removed  by  emptying  the  bladder  and 
thus  reducing  the  tension,  is  in  my  opinion  the  best.  1  uncture 
through  the  rectum  is  strongly  recommended  by  some  bm'goons  ; 
but  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  suppuration  between  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  extravasation  of  urine,  and  a  permanent  recto-vesical 
fistula,  are  liable  to  follow,  to  say  nothing  of  the  annoyance  to  the 
patient  from  the  presence  of  the  cannula  in  the  rectum,  and  the 
excoriation  of  the  parts  by  the  urine,  which,  notwithstanding  care, 
is  apt  to  occur.  The  vas  deferens,  moreover,  may  be  injui-ed,  and 
atrophy  of  the  testicle  ensue.  Cock’s  operation  is  difficult  to  per¬ 
form,  and  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  advantage  over  aspiration 
or  pimcture  above  the  pubes.  Should  the  passage  of  a  catheter  not  be 
e  fleeted  after  the  bladder  has  been  aspirated  on  several  occasions, 
AVheelhouse-’s  operation  should  be  undertaken.  Aspu'ation,  though  as 
a  rule  attended  with  excellent  results,  is  not  absolutely  free  from  dan¬ 
ger.  Thus  it  should  not  bo  practised  when  the  urine  is  unhealthy ,  or 
the  walls  of  the  bladder  are  thinned  and  atonied,  lest  a  drop  or  two 
escape  through  the  puncture  and  set  up  septic  inflammation  apd 
su2ipiu-ation,  which  may  be  followed  by  extravasation  of  mine. 

5.  Retention  from  hysteria  should  be  combated  by  such  moral  and 
jihysical  ti’catment  as  is  ajijDlicable  to  that  disease.  A  catheter 
shoidd  not  be  passed  if  it  can  be  possibly  avoided.  A  hot  sjiongo 
ajqilied  to  the  jmbes  is  often  successful. 

6.  Retention  from  paralysis  or  atony  of  the  Madder,  from  abscess  or 
tumour  of  the  urethra  or  bladder,  from  impacted  calculus,  and  from 
ligature  of  the  penis,  is  discussed  under  the  heads  of  Paralysis  of 
the  Bladder,  Impacted  Calculus,  &c. 

Puncture  of  the  bladder  ^uiove  the  pubes  (Fig.  284,  b).~ 
Make  a  small  incision  through  the  skin  immediately  above  the  jDubes, 
having  first  ascertained  by  percussion  that  the  bladder  has  risen 
well  out  of  the  pelvis  ;  and  thrust  Cock’s  curved  ti’ocar  and  cannula 
downwards  and  backwards  into  the  bladder.  Withdraw  the  trocar, 
secure  the  cannula  in  situ,  and  j^ass  through  it  a  soft  catheter  con¬ 
nected  with  a  long  rubber  tube  to  carry  away  the  mine.  In  a  few 
days,  when  the  joarts  are  consolidated,  the  canmda  should  be  changed. 
When  the  bladder  is  distended,  a  good  inch  rises  above  the  pubes 
uncovered  by  peritoneum,  but  when  contracted  and  hyj^ertrojthied 
it  may  rise  but  bttle  if  at  all.  Under  these  latter  circumstances 
the  trocar  and  cannula  must  be  jjassed  close  to  the  jtubes  for  fear  of 
wounding  the  jDcritonoum. 

Asjiirution  is  performed  in  a  similar  way,  cxcejjt  that  the  aspira¬ 
ting  needle  or  trocar  is  thrust  in  without  any  preliminary  incision 
of  the  skin.  If  a  small  aspii-ating  needle  or  cannula  is  used  there 
is  no  clanger  of  extravasation,  as  on  its  withdrawal  the  punctmu  in 
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the  bladder  is  closed  by  the  contraction  ot  the  muscular  fibres ;  and 
even  should  a  drop  or  two  of  ui’ine  escape  no  barm  will  ensue  pro¬ 
vided  the  m-ine  is  healthy.  It  is  a  most  useful  emergency  operation, 
and,  if  necessaiy,  may  he  repeated  on  several  successive  occasions. 

Puncture  of  the  bladder  through  the  rectum. — Place 
the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position.  Pass  the  left  forefinger  into 
the  rectum,  and  jilace  its  tip  just  beyond  the  back  of  the  pro.state. 
Take  Cock’s  long  curved  trocar  and  cannula,  with  the  point  of  the 
trocar  slightly  withdrawn  within  the  cannula.  Introduce  it  through 
the  anus,  and  guide  it  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum  to  a  spot  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  prostate  exactly  in  the  middle  line.  Press  the 
cannula  firmly  on  the  fluctuating  trigone  of  the  bladder,  and 
plunge  the  trocar  boldly  into  the  bladder,  in  a  direction  upwards 
and  forwards  towards  the  umbilicus.  Withdraw  the  trocai-  and 
secure  the  cannula  in  situ  with  suitable  tapes.  Do  not  plug  the 


Fia.  354.— Method  of  dividing  the  stricture  in  paraphimosis. 

(Bryant’s  Surgery.) 

cannula,  but  fix  an  india-rubber  tube  on  its  end  and  convey  this 
to  a  vessel  beneath  the  bod. 

Diseases  of  the  Genital  Organs. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PENIS. 

Paraphimosis  is  the  strangulation  of  the  glans  i)enis  by  a 
tight  pi'epuco  which  has  been  drawn  back  over  it,  and  cannot  be 
replaced.  Thus,  it  is  not  infrociuently  met  with  in  boys,  from  the 
accidental  uncovering  of  the  glans  and  neglect  to  draw  the  prepuce 
forward  again.  In  adults  it  is  generally  due  to  swelling,  caused  by 
gonorrhoea  or  venereal  sores,  but  it  may  occasionally  occur  dunng 
coitus.  It  is  attended  with  great  oedema  of  the  glans  and  prepuce. 
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and  if  not  soon  reduced  may  lead  to '  ulceration  at  Hrtfe*  of  con¬ 
striction,  or  even  to  sloughing  of  the  penis.  Treatment.  Seize  the 
penis  between  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  each  hand,  press  the 
blood  and  oedema  out  of  the  glans  with  the  thumbs,  and  at  the 
same  time  push  the  glans  backwards  and  try  to  draw  the  prepuce 
forwards  over  it.  If  this  fails,  divide  with  a  knife  (big-  354) 
the  constricting  band,  which  lies  j  ust  behind  the  fold  of  cedematous 
23repuce  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  on  the  dorsum  of  the  joenis. 

Phimosis  is  a  condition  in  which  the  prejmce  is  elongated, 
and  its  orifice  contracted,  so  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  back  over  the 
glans.  It  may  occur  as  a  congenital  affection ;  or  it  may  be 
acquired,  and  is  then  usually  due  to  the  cicatricial  contraction  of 
the  orifice  following  syphilitic  ulceration  or  repeated  attacks  of 
gonorrhoea.  The  orifice  when  very  small  may  cause  difficulty  of 
micturition  or  even  retention  of  urine ;  whilst  the  straining  to  pass 
water  may  induce  prolapse  of  the  rectum,  hernia,  irritation  of  the 
bladder,  and  sjunjitoms  of  stone,  and  if  not  relieved  may  produce 
the  harmful  effects  on  the  ui’inary  organs  described  under  stricture ; 
or  the  deposit  of  the  urinary  salts  beneath  the  prejmce  may  lead 
to  the  formation  of  preputial  calculi.  The  inability  to  uncover  the 
glans  may  cause  pain  and  difficulty  in  coitus,  and  by  preserving  a 
mucous  membrane-like  character  to  the  glans  predispose  to  vene¬ 
real  disease ;  whilst  the  secretion  which  collects  beneath  the 
prepuce  may,  in  consequence  of  the  Irritation  it  is  aj)t  to  set  up, 
induce  priapism,  habits  of  mastru'bation,  inflammation  sometimes 
simulating  gonorrhoea,  adhesion  of  the  glans  to  the  prepuce,  or 
even  as  age  advances  the  formation  of  an  epithelioma.  The  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  1,  circumcision;  2, 
slitting  the  prepuce  ;  and  3,  dilatation  of  the  preputial  orifice. 

1.  Circumcision. — Lay  hold  of  the  prepuce  transversely  with  a 
pair  of  polypus  forceps,  on  a  level  with  the  corona  (Fig.  355) ;  let  the 
glans  slip  back,  close  the  forceps,  and  shave  off  the  jireimce  in  front 
of  them  with  a  clean  sweej)  of  the  knife.  Eemove  the  forceps,  slit 
up  the  mucous  lining  of  the  prejmce  in  the  middle  line  quite  back 
to  the  corona,  break  down  any  adhesions  between  the  prejrace  and 
glans,  wash  away  the  secretion,  twist  or  tie  any  sj)urting  vessels, 
and  stitch  the  flaps  of  mucous  membrane  to  the  skin  with  interrujited 
horse-ham  or  catgut  sutm’es.  Dress  with  boracic  but  or  iodoform 
gauze. 

2.  Slitting  the  prepuce  may  be  done  with  scissors,  or  with  a 
curved  bistomy  guided  by  a  director,  iutroduced  between  the  glans 
and  prepuce.  In  either  case  the  mucous  membrane  should  be 
united  to  the  skin-flaps  by  fine  sutures  after  twisting  or  tying  any 
bleeding  vessels.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  jjuss  the  director 
into  the  meatus,  and  to  ensure  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  sht 

■  quite  back  to  the  corona. 
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3.  Dilaiation  of  the  prepuce  may  be  accomplisbed  in  slight  cases 
by  a  daily  endeavour  to  draw  back  tbe  contracted  prepuce  over  the 
glans.  It  may  also  be  done  by  the  preputial  dilator,  or  by  forcible 
separation  of  the  blades  of  the  diussing  forceps,  though  such  means 
are  not  often  successful. 

Primary  venereal  sores  or  chancres. — Two  chief  varieties 
of  venereal  sore  or  chancre  occur’,  the  syphthtic  or  viifedvny,  and  the 
local  cotitayioiis  or  non-in fectimj.  Either  of  these  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  sloughing  or  phagedama,  and  is  then  spoken  of  as 
sloughing  or  phagedaenic  sore  or  chancre. 

1.  The  primary  syphiiitic  chancre  has  already  been  described  in 
the  section  on  syphilis  (p.  19). 

2.  The  local  contagious  or  turn-inf ecti ng  sore,  the  soft  chancre  or 
chancroid,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  to  distinguish  it  fi'om  the  hard 


Fig.  355 


_ _ Seizing  the  prepuce  preparatory  to  the  operation  of  circumcision. 

(Bryant’s  Surgery.) 


or  syirhilitic  chancre,  is  a  specific  form  of  ulceration  imobably  de- 

pen^ling  upon  a  distinct  variety  of  micro-orgaiusin.  Though  the 

ulcer,  bke  the  syphilitic,  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body  that 
is  inoculated  with  the  specific  virus-,  it  is  so  niiich  more  frequently 
met  with  on  the  genitals  that  it  is  described  with  diseases  oi  these 
organs.  It  is  not  foUowed  by  constitutional  symptoms. 

^V„„s._Non-infecting  or  soft  chancres  are  most  frequent  at  the 
i  unction  of  the  glans  and  prepuce,  where  they  often  take  the  form 
of  a  ring  of  smaU  ulcers  aroimd  the  corona  glancbs.  ISIore  rarely 
they  are  met  with  on  the  miico-ciitaneoiis  or  ciitaneous  surface  of 
the  organ.  They  usually  begin  as  a  small  pustule  or  slight  oxcori- 
Ition  xvithin  a  few  days  of  inocidation,  and  when  fully  established 
appear  as  small  oval  ulcers,  with  sharply-cut  edges  and  a  si  ghUj 
depressed  base  covered  with  a  greyish  slough,  and  surrounded  bj  a 
red  areola  of  inflammation.  When  irritated,  as  by  the  rubbing  of 
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the  clothes,  or  the  retention  of  the  secretion  beneath  a  long  prepuce, 
they  may  become  indurated;  but  the  imbrration  has  not  the 
sharply-defined  character  of  the  sjT^ihilitic  sore.  The  ingiunal 
glands  become  enlarged  (^bubo),  and  matted  together  into  a  single 
mass,  often  of  considerable  size,  and  have  a  marked  tendency  to 
siippiu'ate.  The  pus  taken  from  them  apparently  contains  the 
same  micro-organism  as  that  of  the  sore,  since  when  inoculated 
on  the  same  or  another  jierson  a  similar  sore  is  produced. 

Diagnosis.— The  main  differences  between  a  non-infecting  or  soft 
sore,  and  an  infecting  or  hard,  are  the  following :  The  soft  sore  is 
generally  imattended  with  induration ;  in  tne  hard  the  induration  is 
generally  well  marked ;  the  soft  occurs  within  a  few  days  of  inocula¬ 
tion,  the  hard  not  till  af  tert  hree  to  five  weeks ;  in  the  soft  the  secretion 
is  abundant  and  purulent,  in  the  hard  scanty,  and  often  consists  of 
little  more  than  epithehal  debris ;  the  soft  can  be  reinoculated  on 
the  same  patient,  and  hence  is  frequently  multiple;  the  hard  cannot 
be  reinoculated  on  the  same  patient,  and  hence  is  single  unless,  as 
very  rarely  happens,  the  patient  is  inoculated  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time.  The  bubo  following  the  soft  sore  is  single,  soft,  and 
very  liable  to  suppiuate ;  that  following  the  hard  sore  is  multiple, 
hard,  and  shotty,  and  very  rarely  suppui-ates.  A  patient,  however, 
may  be  inoculated  with  syphilis  at  the  same  time  tha,t  he  receives  a 
soft  sore,  Hence,  when  the  incubative  period  of  syphilis  has 
passed,  the  soft  sore  may  take  on  the  characters  of  the  hard  sore. 
Till  this  period  is  over,  therefore,  a  cautious  prognosis  as  to  the 
probable  occuiu'ence  of  secondary  symptoms  should  bo  given.  It 
is  consequently  not  uncommon  to  find  a  patient  with  a  chancre 
which  presents  characters  both  of  the  hard  and  soft  sore. 

Treatment. — Local  treatment  only  is  necessary,  and  consists  in 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  protection  of  the  sore  from  irritation,  and 
the  apjilication  of  blackwash,  zinc  lotion,  or  iodofonn.  Should  the 
glands  become  inflamed,  rest  in  the  recumbent  postrue  is  essential. 
IF  suppuration  threatens,  hot  poultices  must  be  applied  and  a  free 
incision  in  a  vertical  direction  made  as  soon  as  pus  has  formed. 
Should  any  intractable  sinuses,  as  frequently  hapiiens,  be  left  after 
the  bubo  has  suppurated,  they  should  bo  laid  freely  open,  and 
allowed  to  granulate  from  the  bottom. 

3.  The  sloughing  sore  is  due  to  want  of  cleanliness  or  the  retention 
of  irritating  discharges  by  a  long  foreskin,  and  generally  occurs  in 
weakly  or  debilitated  subjects.  The  sore,  which  is  covered  with  a 
yellow  slough,  and  is  sruTounded  by  an  angiy  areola  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  spreads  rapidly,  and  is  attended  with  considerable  swelling  and 
oedema  of  the  penis.  The  general  appearances  of  the  ulcer  and  its 
appropriate  treatment  have  ah-eady  been  given  in  the  section  on 
Ulcers  (p.  31). 

4.  The  phagedcenic  sore — Phagedoeira  may  attack  both  the  hard 
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and  soft  sore,  but  is  said  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  bo  a  more  frequent 
complication  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  lake  the  sloughing 
sore,  it  may  be  due  to  want  of  cleanliness  and  neglect,  or  to  the 
irritation  of  the  discharges  retained  by  a  long  foreskin.  It  seldom, 
however,  occm-s  to  any  serious  extent,  except  in  those  whose  con¬ 
stitutions  are  broken  down  by  want  of  food,  abuse  of  alcohol,  de¬ 
bauchery,  or  exhausting  disease.  Eor  a  description  of  the  characters 
and  treatment  of  this  ulcer  see  p.  32. 

Epitiielioma  of  the  penis  generally  begins  as  a  warty  growth  or 
as  an  ulcer  on  the  glans  or  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce.  Old  age 
is  looked  upon  as  the  chief  predisposing,  and  the  irritation  of  re¬ 
tained  secretion  under  a  long  prepuce  as  the  common  exciting  cause. 
The  indui’ated,  sinuous  and  everted  edges  of  the  ulcer,  the  warty 
base,  sanious  and  foul  discharge,  rapid  growth,  advanced  age  of  the 
patient,  and  later,  the  involvement  of  the  ingiunal  glands,  will 
generally  serve  to  distinguish  it  fi-om  warts  or  venereal  ulcers  for 
which  it  may  be  mistaken.  If  allowed  to  run  its  course  the  whole 
penis  becomes  infiltrated  with  the  growth ;  the  lumbar,  as  well  as 
the  inguinal  glands,  become  involved;  sloughing  and  rdceration 
ensue,  and  the  patient  generally  dies  of  exhaustion  or  haemorrhage. 
The  internal  organs  are  not  usually  affected.  Treatment. — If  seen 
early,  the  growth  alone  may  be  removed.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
penis  should  be  amputated  in  front  of  the  scrotum  unless  the  glands 
are  much  involved  or  the  disease  extends  backwards  beyond  this 
point.  In  such  a  case  the  scrotiun  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  split,  the  whole  penis,  with  the  crura,  removed,  and  the  urethi-a 
stitched  to  the  perineiun.  The  inguinal  glands  if  not  too  exten¬ 
sively  diseased  should  be  also  removed. 

Amputation  of  the  penis  is  often  performed  by  one  swoop  of 
the  knife ;  when  thus  done  the  urethi-a  is  liable  to  retract  and  cause 
subsequent  trouble  in  mictuiition.  It  is  best  therefore  to  divide  the 
corpus  spongiosum  about  half  an  inch  further  forward  than  the 
corpora  cavernosa,  and  then  split  the  urethra  and  secm-e  it  by  four 
sutui’es  to  the  skin.  The  skin  should  be  drawn  well  forward  before 
it  is  divided,  as  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  obscure  the  more  retractable 
stump,  and  render  the  seeming  of  the  arteries  difficult.  Too  much 
skin  moreover  is  bable  to  obstruct  the  orifice  of  the  urethm. 
Iliemorrhage  dtuing  the  operation  should  be  restrained  by  Clover’s 
clamp  or  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant.  The  two  dorsal  arteries 
and  the  arteries  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  of  the  septum  usually 
requhre  ligatm-e.  Amputation  by  the  galvanic  ecraseur  is  strongly 
advised  by  some,  but  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  secondary  heemorrhago  on  the  separation  of  tlie  sloughs. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  SCROTUM,  SPERMATIC  CORD,  AND  TESTICLE. 

Epithelioma  of  the  scrotum,  often  called  sweep’s  cancer  from 
the  frequency  with  which  it  occurs  in  chimney-sweepers  owing  to 
the  u'ritation  of  the  soot,  generally  begins  as  a  dark  wart  or  tubercle 
which  ultimately  ulcerates,  producing  a  sore  with  hard  sinuous 
everted  edges,  and  an  inugular  warty  tuberous  base.  At  times  it 
begins  as  a  chronic  eczema.  The  irritant  would  appear  to  be  not 
merely  the  carbon  of  the  soot,  but  one  or  more  of  the  products  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  as  the  cancer  does  not  occm’ 
from  soot  produced  by  the  burning  of  wood,  and  is  foimd  amongst 
workers  in  coal-tar  and  its  products.  The  inguinal  glands  become 
involved,  and  occasionally  the  testicle,  but  the  disease  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  affect  internal  organs.  Death  is  commonly  due  to  the  ex¬ 
haustion  produced  by  the  ulceration  in  the  inguinal  glands,  or 
hEemorrhage  from  the  opening  of  a  large  blood-vessel  in -the  groin. 
Treatment. — Eree  and  early  excision  with  the  knife,  and  removal  of 
the  inguinal  glands  if  enlarged  and  hard.  If  the  testicle  is  involved 
it  should  be  excised  at  the  same  time.  The  skin  of  the  part  is  very 
lax,  and  although  the  testicle  may  be  denuded  it  rapidly  becomes 
covered  in. 

(Edema  of  the  scrotum,  owing  to  the  laxity  of  the  tissues,  is 
common.  It  may  occur  in  kidney  and  heart  disease  as  part  of  the 
general  dropsy,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts,  as  the  testicle.  It  is  also  met  with  in  extravasation 
of  urine,  and  may  occur  after  an  operation  for  hernia,  varicocele, 
&c. 

Erysipelas  of  the  scrotum  may  be  the  result  of  slight 
injuries,  abrasions,  &c.,  or  may  occur  idiopathically.  It  is  attended 
with  great  swelhng,  redness  and  oedema,  and  is  very  liable  to  ter¬ 
minate  in  extensive  sloughing  and  gangrene.  The  same  general 
and  local  treatment  should  be  adopted  as  described  under  Erysipelas, 
with  fi-ee  and  early  incisions  should  suppuration  threaten. 

Eczema  and  prurigo  of  the  scrotum  require  no  special  mention. 
Elephantiasis  scroti  is  an  enormously  hypertrophied  condition 
of  the  skin  and  connective  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  and  probably 
depends  (like  a  somewhat  similar  condition  known  as  lymph-scrotum, 
in  which  a  milky  fluid  exudes  from  the  skin)  on  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  tlae  filar ia  sanguinis  horninis.  The  disease  is  common 
in  the  East,  but  is  seldom  met  with  in  this  country,  and  then 
hardly  ever  except  in  those  who  have  lived  in  the  East.  The  iienis 
is  sometimes  affected  in  a  similar  manner.  Treatment. — The  hyper¬ 
trophied  mass  may  be  dissected  off  the  testicle  and  penis,  after 
elevating  it  for  some  hoiu-s  before  the  operation  in  order  to  drain  it 
as  much  as  possible  of  blood.  The  base  of  the  mass  during  the 
operation  should  be  constricted  by  an  elastic  band. 
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Hydrocele- is  a  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  connection  with  the 
testicle  or  spermatic  cord.  There  are  several  varieties  of  hydrocele. 
Thus,  the  fluid  may  be  contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  {common 
or  vaginal  hydrocele);  and  this  is  further  spoken  of  as  congenital 
when  the  tmiica  vaguialis  communicates,  through  the  non-oblitera¬ 
tion  of  its  funicular  process,  with  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  or 
as  acute  w'hen  associated  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  testicle  or 
epididymis.  Again,  the  fluid  may  be  contained  in  a  cyst  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  testicle  or  epididymis  {encysted  hydrocele  of  the  testicle 
or  epididymis),  or  contained  in  a  cyst  formed  in  connection  with  the 
spermatic  cord  {encysted  hydrocele  of  the  spermcdic  cord).  The  con¬ 
dition  described  by  Pott  and  Scarpa  as  diffuse  hydrocele  of  the  sper¬ 
matic  cord,  appears  to  be  a  general  dropsj’'  of  the  loose  connective 
tissue  of  the  cord,  and  is  so  rare  that  it  may  bo  dismissed  without 
further  comment. 

Common  or  vaginal  rydrocele  is  a  collection  of  serous  fluid 
in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Causes. — Infancy,  middle  ago,  heredity,  gout,  and  malaria  are 
said  to  predispose  to  it;  whilst  sbght  mjm-ies,  repeated  sti-ains, 
the  presence  of  loose  bodies  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  certain 
clu'onic  diseases  of  the  testicle  are  sometimes  exciting  causes. 
Often  however  no  apparently  oflicient  cause  whatever  can  be  dis¬ 
covered. 

Pathology. — By  some  it  is  looked  Jupon  as  a  passive  dropsy,  duo 
to  a  loss  of  balance  between  the  secreting  and  absorbing  power 
of  the  tmiica  vaginalis ;  by  others  it  is  believed  to  be  duo  to  chronic 
inflammation.  The  fluid  is  of  a  pale  straw  colom-,  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  1020  to  1030,  and  contains  a  large  qiiantitj’-  of  albumen. 
The  dilated  tmiica  vagmaUs  is  usually  thui ;  but  m  long  standing 
cases  it  is  occasionally  greatly  thickened,  and  may  be  of  cartila¬ 
ginous  consistency.  The  coverings  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
testicle,  viz.,  skin,  superficial  fascia,  dartos,  and  intcrcolumnar, 
cremasteric  and  infmidibuHform  fascim. 

Symptoms. — Ordinary  hydrocele  forms  a  smooth,  tense,  elastic  or 
fluctnating  swelling  in  the  scrotum,  of  a  pyriform,  globular  or  oval 
shape,  and  is  frequently  slightly  constricted  at  its  middle  or  .at  its 
lower  or  upper  part.  The  chief  diagnostic  sign  is  its  trauslucency. 
If  the  walls  are  very  thick  it  may  appear  op.aque  when  examined 
for  translucency  in  the  usual  way  by  the  light  of  a  candle  ;  but  I 
have  never  met  with  a  hydrocele,  however  thick  its  walls,  which 
was  not  found  translucent  when  a  powerful  light,  as  that  of  an 
ophthalmoscopic  lamp,  was  used.  The  cord  is  free,  and  there  is  no 
impulse  on  coughing,  signs  which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
hernia.  When  the  hydrocele  extends  up  the  funicular  portion  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  into  the  inguinal  canal  there  may  however  be 
a  transmitted  impulse  from  the  abdominal  wall ;  it  might  then  be 
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mistaken  for  an  irreducible  hernia.  The  dulness  on  percussion, 
the  history  that  it  began  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  and  the 
translucency,  if  the  light  be  powerful  enough,  will  distinguish  it. 
The  testicle  is  situated  behind  and  near  its  lower  part,  save  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases,  where  adhesions  have  been  contracted  to  the  anterior 
wall,  or  the  testicle  has  descended  retroverted. 

The  treatment  may  be  palliative  or  radical.  Palliative  treatment 
consists  ill  tapping  the  hydrocele  with  a  trocar  and  cannula,  and 
repeating  the  operation  from  time  to  tune  as  requfred.  Before 
tap2iing  a  hydrocele  the  situation  of  the  testicle  should  be  made 
out,  lest  it  be  injimed  by  the  trocar.  This  can  usuall}'-  be  done  by 
marking  the  ojiaque  .spot  whilst  examining  for  translucency,  and 
by  the  jiatient’s  sensation  on  handling  it.  If  the  sac  is  not  very 
tense  the  testicle  can  be  felt.  Choose  a  sjiot  for  jmncture  near  the 
bottom  of  the  swelling,  free  from  scrotal  veins,  which  can  readily 


Fio.  356. — Tapping  a  hydrocele.  ( Bryan t’.s  Surgery.) 


be  seen  thi-ough  the  skui,  and  having  made  out  the  situation  of  the 
testicle,  grasp  the  tumour  from  behind  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
so  as  to  make  it  tense,  and  plunge  the  trocar  and  cannula,  held  as 
in  Fig.  356,  sharply  into  the  sac  to  ensui'e  perforating  the  wall. 
Tbe  trocar  should  be  dfrected  at  first  backwards,  and  then  imme¬ 
diately  tiu-ned  upwards  to  avoid  wounding  the  testicle.  Having 
withdrawn  the  fluid,  remove  the  cannula,  and  ajqdy  a  small  pad  of 
lint  or  strapping. 

The  radical  cure  is  commonly  effected  by  injecting  tincture  of 
iorhne  into  the  sac  through  the  cannula  after  having  withdrawn  the 

fluid.  The  quantity  injected  is  usually  about  two  drachms.  If  ten 

drops  of  a  solution  of  cocaine  are  injected  before  the  iodine  no 
pain  generaUy  is  felt.  The  iodine  sets  up  some  slight  amount  of 
inflammation,  and  generally  cures  byrestoring  the  balance  between 
the  secreting  and  absorbing  power  of  the  tunica  vaginaHs,  or  occa¬ 
sionally  by  cau.sing  adhesions  between  the  two  layers  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis.  Should  the  injection  fail,  it  may  bo  repeated;  or  the 
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tunica  vaginalis  may  bo  laid  o])on,  a  portion  cut  away,  and  tbo 
remainder  united  by  suture  and  drained.  But  even  this  treatment 
cannot  always  bo  depended  on  foi'  cming  tbo  hydi'ocele.  The  only 
absolutely  certain  method  is  to  lay  open  the  sac  and  allow  it  to 
granulate  up  from  the  bottom. 

The  hydroceles  so  frequently  seen  in  young  childi'en  generally 


undergo  a  spontaneous  ciuo,  and  nothing  beyond  a  discutient 


lotion  is  usually  necessary.  Should  the  hydrocele  prove  intract¬ 
able,  however,  it  may  be  punctiu’ed  with  a  fine  ti’ocar  and  cannula, 
and,  if  necessary,  afterwards  injected  with  a  weak  solution  of 
iodine. 

Congenital  hyduocele  is  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  sac  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  the  fiuiicular  process  of  which  through  an  arrest 
of  development  has  remained  un obliterated.  The  fluid,  tberclore, 
unless  the  aperture  of  communieation  is  very  small,  can  be  readily 
2)rossod  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  .an  exjiansile  imjmlse 
is  given  to  it  on  coughing  or  crying.  In  this  resjject  it  resembles  a 
hernia ;  but  its  trausluceucy  and  the  fact  that  the  fluid  goes  back 
slowly  and  without  the  sudden  sliji  or  gurgle  as  is  the  case  in  a 
hernia,  should  serve  to  distinguish  it.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  jiiece  of  omentum  or  into.stine  may  descend  into  the  sac  of 
the  hydi'ocele.  At  times,  the  aperture  of  communication  between 
the  funicular  jjrocess  and  the  genei'al  jieritoneal  cavity  is  closed, 
and  though  the  hych'ocele  still  extends  more  or  less  the  inguinal 
canal,  the  fluid  cannot  be  jjressed  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
To  this  condition  the  name  of  infantile  hiidrwele  has  been  given. 

Treatment. — A  truss  should  bo  applied  over  the  inguinal  canal  to 
cause  obliteration  of  the  funicular  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
and  to  pii’Gvent  the  descent  of  a  hernia,  and  subsequently  the 
hydi'ocele  may  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  As  a  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  obliteration  of  the  funicular  jjortion  has  been 
accomjilished,  the  hydrocele  undergoes  a  siiontaneous  ciu'e. 

Encysted  hydrocele  oe  the  testicle.— This  tem  is  applied 
to  a  cyst  or  cysts  formed  in  connection  with  the  testicle  or  epididy¬ 
mis,  but  having  no  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  tunica 
^inalis.  Cysts  in  connection  with  the  testicle  itself 
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are  very 

rare,  and  require  no  further  description  here.  Encysted  hydi’ocelcs 
of  the  ej'ididymis,  however,  though  still  rare,  are  more  often  met 
'■'ith,  and  may  be  divided,  into  (1)  the  substroiis  cysfs,  which . ' 


aie  of 

no  clinical  importance,  and  (2)  the  spermatic  ci/sis.  The  latter  aio 
thin-walled,  membraneous  cysts  lined  with  tcsselated  ejiitheliuin, 
and  containing  a  wmtery,  slightly  oi)alesccnt  or  milky  fluid,  m 
which  there  is  often  an  abundance  of  .spermat()Zoa.  The  presence 
of  the  spermatozoa  may  bo  duo  to  the  riqitui'e  into  the  cyst  of  one 
of  the  seminal  ducts ;  or  to  the  cyst  being  developed  in  connection 
Xlio  origin  of  those  cysts  is  doubtful,  iho} 


with  a  seminal  duct. 
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are  generally  believed,  however,  to  be  developed  from  some  of  the 
foetal  remains  (Wolhiaii  bedy,  Mullerian  duct,  &c.)  so  abimdant  in 
the  situation  of  the  epididymis. 

Signs. — They  appear  as  tense,  fluctuating,  translucent,  moveable, 
globular,  smooth  or  lobulated  swellings,  without  impulse  on  cough, 
and  situated  immediatel}^  above  or  behind  the  testicle.  The  cord 
is  generally  free.  They  are  often  combined  with  an  ordinary 
hydrocele. 

The  treatment  is  like  that  of  ordinary  hydi'ocele. 

Excvsted  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord  is  a  collection  of 
.serous  fluid  in  an  unobliterated  portion  of  the  funicular  process  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  fluid  is  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
hydi’ocele.  The  coverings  of  the  cyst  are  those  of  the  funicular 
process,  viz.,  the  sldn,  and  the  sujierficial,  intercolumnar,  cremas¬ 
teric,  and  infundibuliform  fasciai ;  the  vas  with  the  arteries  and 
veins  are  behind  it. 

Signs. — An  cncy.sted  hydrocele  of  the  cord  appears  as  a  well- 
defined,  tense,  oval  or  globular,  fluctuating,  freely  moveable 
swelling  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord.  It  is  unconnected 
with  the  testicle  below,  and  cannot  bo  reduced  into  the  abdomen 
above  although  it  may  bo  pushed  back  some  distance  uji  the 
inguinal  canal.  It  is  translucent,  and  gives  no  impulse  on  cough¬ 
ing.  But  when  high  up  in  the  inguinal  canal,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  distmguish  from  a  small  irreducible  hernia,  as  an  impulse  is 
communicated  to  it  from  the  abdomii.al  walls,  and  it  may  be  im- 
jaracticable  to  detect  its  translucency.  A  cautious  punctui’o  with  a 
grooved  needle  may  then  be  necessary  to  diaguose  it. 

Treatment. — Painting  with  tinctiue  of  iodine  may  first  be  tried. 
This  failing,  the  cyst  should  be  punctured  with  a  small  trocar  and 
cannula.  Should  it  refill,  it  may  be  injected  with  iodine,  like  an 
ordinary  hydrocele,  or  it  may  be  laid  open  by  an  antiseptic  incision. 
But  before  undertaking  its  radical  cure,  it  must  be  ascertained  that 
there  is  no  communication  with  the  peritoneum.  This  may  usually 
be  done  by  noting  that  no  decrease  in  size  takes  place  on  applying 
steady  pressure  for  some  little  time. 

Varicocele  is  a  dilated  and  varicose  condition  of  the  spermatic 
plexus  of  veins  (Pig.  357). 

The  causes  of  vaiicocele  are  not  really  known.  It  has  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  an  extra  lax  state  of  the  j)arts,  induced  by  debility  and  general 
want  of  tone  ;  congestion  from  too  early  or  continual  excitement  of 
the  sexual  organs ;  occupations  involving  long  standing ;  and  to 
certain  anatomical  pecuhai'ities  (all  of  which,  however,  are  present 
in  every  healthy  male),  such  as  the  gi’eat  length  of  the  spei-matic 
veins,  the  dependent  jiosition  of  the  testicle,  the  plexiform  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  veins  in  tlie  scrotum,  &c.  But  it  often  occurs  in  men 
in  good  health,  and  in  whom  the  parts  are  not  lax.  The  reasons 
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given  for  its  mucii  greater  frequency  on  the  left  than  on  the  right 
side  are — 1,  that  the  loft  vein^is  longer  than  the  right;  2,  that  an 
obstacle  is  offered  to  the  outlet  of  the  left  vein  by  its  opening  at 
I'ight  angles  into  the  renal  vein ;  3,  tliat  the  blood  luessure  is  less 
in  the  vena  cava  than  in  the  renal  vein ;  4,  that  the  left  vein  is 
crossed  by  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  is  hence  bable  to  be  pressed 
upon  by  fmcal  accumulations.  ]\[r.  W.  (>.  Spencer,  who  has 
recently  worked  at  this  subject,  believes  that  the  presence  of  the 
largo  veins  is  due  to  a  congenital  variation  from  the  noiinal  process 
of  development,  whereby  manj'-  of  the  veins  of  the  Wolffian  body 
(from  wliich  the  spennatic  veins  are  formed)  remain  unobhtcrated, 
and  capable  of  being  dilated  by  anything  obstructing  the  retm-n  of 
venous  blood  from  the  testicle.  More  of  these 
veins,  ho  says,  are  normally  obliterated  on  the 
right  than  on  the  left  side. 

Hyiiijdoms  and  diagnosis.  —  There  may  be 
merely  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the 
scrotiun,  or  dragging  or  even  severe  pain,  worse 
after  the  day’s  work  but  relieved  by  recumbency. 
The  symptoms,  however,  are  often  more  mental 
than  physical,  the  patient  fearing  imjjotence  or 
sterility,  and  sometimes  becoming  hypochon- 
di'iacal  in  consequence.  The  varicose  veins, 
which  may  sometimes  be  seen  through  the  skin 
of  the  scrotum,  fonn  a  soft,  irregular,  opaque, 
knotted,  pyrifonn  mass,  in  which  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  expansile  thrill  or  impulse  on  cough.  The 
swelbng  is  confined  to  the  scrotum,  and  although 
it  may  be  reduced  on  the  patient’s  lying  down,  it 
does  not  go  back  with  a  gui’gle  or  slip  like  a 
hernia,  and  gradually  retruns  when  the  patient  rises,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  the  finger  is  placed  over  the  external  abdominal  ring.  The 
testicle,  though  perhaps,  as  a  rule,  a  little  smaller  than  natrual,  is 
seldom  much  atrophied.  The  treatment  may  be  either  palliative  or 
radical. 

The  palliative  treatment  consists  in  cold  sponging,  the  nse  of 
shower-baths,  healthy  exercise,  regulation  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
administration  when  indicated  of  ferruginous  tonics;  whilst  the 
mental  anxiety  of  the  patient  should  be  relieved  by  the  assiuance 
that  atrophy  or  impotence  need  not  be  feared.  Locally,  a  sus¬ 
pensory  bandage  should  be  worn,  or  the  veins  braced  uji  bi 
drawing  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum  through  a  If'bjvHoW’s  ring. 

The  radical  treatment  should  only  be  undertaken  (1)  when  the 
varicocele  is  large  or  causes  much  pain  ;  (2)  when  it  acts  as  a  bar 
to  entering  the  public  services;  or  (3)  when  it  appears  to  be 
inducing  atrophy  of  the  testicle.  Whether  it  should  or  should 


Fig.  357. — Varico¬ 
cele.  (St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hos¬ 
pital  Museum.) 
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not  be  undertaken  for  tbe  ciu’e  of  mental  distress,  must  be  left  to 
tbe  judgment  of  the  Surgeon  in  each  individual  case.  The  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  radical  cure,  which  have  for  their  object  the  oblitei'a- 
tion  of  the  enlarged  veins,  are  many.  Here  only  is  described  the 
method  by  subcutaneous  bgature  and  division.  Separate  the  vas, 
which  can  always  be  felt  as  a  rounded  cord  from  the  veins ;  i^ass 
with  a  niBvus-needle  a  thread  of  catgut  or  kangaroo-tail  tendon 
between  the  veins  and  the  vas,  and  then  back  again  between  the 
veins  and  the  skin,  and  tie  the  veins,  allowing  the  knot  to  slip 
through  the  punotm’e  in  the  skin.  Repeat  the  procedure  thi’ee 
quarters  of  an  inch  above,  and  jilace  the  scrotum  in  an  antiseptic 
dressing.  The  spermatic  arteries  escape  injimy  as  they  slip  away 
with  the  vas,  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Other  methods  consist  in  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the  veins 
with  the  galvano-cautery  wire ;  excision  of  the  veins  ;  compression 
of  the  veins  by  hare-lip  pins  and  figure-of-8  sutimes ;  division  of 
the  veins  with  the  elastic  ligature,  &c.  The  method  described 
above  can  be  recommended  as  safe,  painless,  efficient,  easy  of 
performance,  and  as  necessitating  the  minimum  amount  of  rest 
subsequent  to  its  performance. 

Tumours  of  the  spermatic  cord,  though  occasionally  met  with, 
are  too  rai’e  to  require  any  desciiption  in  a  work  of  this  character. 

Torsion  of  the  spermatic  cord,  i.e.,  a  twisting  of  the  cord 
so  that  the  epididymis  is  felt  in  front  instead  of  behind  the  body 
of  the  testis,  is  occasionally  met  with  either  in  a  testis,  to  all 
external  appearance  previously  normal,  or  in  a  testis  retained  in 
the  inguinal  canal.  The  twisting  has  been  attributed  to  spasm  of 
the  cremaster.  If  unrelieved  the  testicle  will  atrojihj'’  or  necrose. 

Symptoms. — The  torsion  is  attended  by  a  tender  and  painful  swell¬ 
ing  in  the  groin  or  scrotum,  dull  on  percussion,  irreducible,  and 
without  impulse  on  cough,  the  symptoms  generally  coming  on 
suddenly  after  great  strain  or  exertion.  Vomiting  is  nearly  always 
present,  and  there  may  be  constipation.  Thus  when  the  testis  is 
retained  a  strangulated  hernia  is  very  closely  simulated. 

Treatment. — When  seen  early  the  cord  may  be  readily  mitwisted 
if  the  testis  is  in  the  scrotum,  the  symptoms  at  ouco  disappearing 
as  in  Na.sh’s  case.  If  the  testis  is  in  the  groin  or  inguinal  canal, 
it  should  be  removed  and  the  canal  and  ring  closed  by  sutures. 

Hematocele  or  common  hematocele  is  an  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Blood  may  also  be  effused 
into  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  testis,  epididymis  or  cord,  into 
the  substance  of  the  testicle  itself,  or  into  the  tissue  of  the  scrotum ; 
and  to  such  the  terms  hajmatocele  of  the  testis,  Inematocele  of  the 
cord,  &c.,  have  been  applied.  All  of  these  conditions,  however,  are 
too  rare  to  admit  of  any  description  here. 

Causes.— A.TL  ordinary  hiematocele  may  bo  due  to  a  blow  on  the 
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testicle,  or  a  strain  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  or  a  like  injury  to  a 
hycli'ocelo  ;  to  puncture  of  the  testicle  or  a  blood-vessel  in  tapping  a 
hydrocele ;  or  to  the  giving  way  of  a  weakened  or  varicose  vessel 
in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  tension  on  removal  of  the 
hydrocele -fluid  by  tapping.  At  times,  however,  it  may  occur 
spontaneously,  and  is  then  probably  due  to  some  atheromatous  or 
other  change  in  the  vessels,  or  chroiiic  inflammation  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis. 

Pat  hoi  Of!  y. — The  effused  blood  may  be  absorbed,  or  it  may  clot 
and  be  deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  sac,  giving  the  hminatocele 
on  section  the  appearance  of  an  aneurysm  (Fig.  3uS) ;  or  the  central 
portions  of  the  clot  may  break  down  into  a  chocolate-coloiu'ed  fluid, 
which  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  consist  of  dismtegrating 
blood- corpuscles  and  hromatin  and  cholesterin  crystals.  At  times 
suppiu'ation  may  take  place,  the  fluid  in  the  sac  then  consisting  of 

a  mixture  of  broken-down  blood 
and  pus.  Calcification  of  the 
walls  in  old-standing  cases  may 
occur. 

Snjiis  and  diagnosis. — Hmma- 
tocelo  comes  on  suddenly,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  a  smooth,  tense  or 
semi-fluctuating,  oval  or  globu¬ 
lar,  non-translucent  swelHng  in 
the  scrotum.  At  first  there  may 
be  considerable  pain  in  the 
testicle  and  ecchymosis  of  the 
scrotum ;  but  later,  neither  as  a 
Fro.  3.78. — Hreinatocele.  (St.  liar-  rule  will  be  present.  Testicular 
tholoraew’s  Hospital  Museum.)  sensation  is  generally  discovered 

behind  the  swelling.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  the  cord  and  absence  of  impulse  on  coughing  should  at  once 
serve  to  diagnose  it  from  a  hernia,  and  its  non-translucency  froin  a 
hydrocele.  But  from  malignant  or  other  growths  it  is  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  it ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  cases  it  is  only  after  puncture 
with  a  grooved  needle  or  oven  after  an  exidoratory  incision,  that 
this  can  be  done.  The  history  of  its  sudden  onset,  its  shape,  the 
absence  of  the  varying  consistency  noted  in  malignant  disease,  the 
non-involvement  of  the  glands  or  of  the  cord,  and  the  presence  of 
testicular  sensation  jiosteriorly,  should  help  in  the  diagnosis.  On 
puncture  a  chocolate-coloured  fluid  escapes  in  the  one  case; 
arterial  blood  or  nothing  at  all,  in  the  other. 

Treatment. — When  the  hmmatocele  is  recent,  rest  in  bed,  the 
application  of  cold  or  of  evaporating  lotions,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  part  on  a  pillow,  may  lead  to  the  absorption  of  the  blood.  If 
this  fails,  the  blood  may  be  withekawn  with  a  trocar  and  cannula. 
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"WTien  such  is  done,  however,  the  sac  in  my  experience  generally 
refills,  and  I  beheve  time  is  gained  in  the  end  by  at  once  making  a 
free  incision  into  the  sac,  turning  out  the  clots,  securing  any 
bleeding  vessel  that  may  be  seen,  and  allowing  the  wound  to  heal 
hj’"  gi’anulations.  In  long-standing  cases,  and  especially  when  the 
walls  are  much  thickened,  this  treatment  is  clearly  indicated,  hut 
if,  on  laying  the  sac  open,  the  walls  are  found  of  cartilaginous 
consistency,  perhaps  calcified,  and  the  patient  is  old  or  broken 
down  in  constitution,  excision  of  the  testicle  is  then  called  for,  as 
otherwise  long-continued  suppuration,  which  may  terminate  in 
exhaustion  and  death,  may  ensue.  Where  suppuration  has  oc¬ 
curred,  a  free  incision  should,  under  any  circumstances,  at  once  he 
made. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  testicle  is  generally  spoken  of 
as  orchitis,  or  as  epididymitis  according  as  the  body  or  the  epididy¬ 
mis  is  primarily  or  chiefly  affected. 

Causes. — Gonorrhoea  is  the  most  frequent  cause ;  hut  injuiy  of 
the  testicle,  or  ii’ritation  of  the  prostatic  urethra,  as  from  the  tying 
in  of  a  catheter,  or  from  the  impaction  of  a  calculus  or  fragment  of  a 
calculus,  are  not  uncommon  causes.  Orchitis  sometimes  occurs 
dm-ing  an  attack  of  mumps,  and  is  then  said  to  he  due  to  meta¬ 
stasis.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  strong  injec¬ 
tions  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea.  How  inflammation  of  the  testicle 
is  induced  by  the  mitation  of  the  m-ethra  is  a  disputed  question. 
It  is  variously  taught,  however,  that  it  is  due  to— 1.  inflam¬ 
mation  spreading  along  the  vas ;  2,  reflex  irritation;  and  3, 
metastasis. 

Patholoyy.—The  walls  of  the  tubules  and  the  intertubular  con¬ 
nective  tissue  become  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products,  and 
the  tubules  filled  with  desquamated  epithelium.  Resolution  usually 
occurs,  leaving  the  testicle  little  or  not  at  all  impaired  either  iii 
structure  or  function.  Suppuration,  however,  is  occasionally 
induced ;  and  when  the  epididymis  is  chiefly  involved,  the  inflam¬ 
matory  material,  in  jilace  of  being  absorbed  may  be  converted  into 
fibrous  tissue,  which,  subsequently  contracting,  may  cause  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  tubules  of  the  e2:)ididymis.  Such  may  be  known  to 
have  occm’red  by  the  presence  of  a  small  hard  lump  in  the  rerion 
of  the  g'lobus  minor  or  major.  An  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis  {acute  hydrocele)  is  very  common,  but  more  so  in  ejjididy-' 
mitis  than  in  orchitis,  because  the  visceral  layer  of  the  tunica 
vaginahs  is  in  contact  with  the  inflamed  tissue  in  the  former  case, 
but  is  sejiarated  from  it  by  the  thick  tunica  albuginea  in  the 
latter. 

Biyns.—ln  a  weU-marked  case  there  is  intense  pain  in  the 
testicle,  with  a  dragging  or  aching  pain  in  the  groin  and  along  the 
course  of  the  cord.  The  testicle  is  swollen,  and  exquisitely  tender 
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on  handling  ;  the  cord  feels  slightly  thickened ;  and  the  skin  of  the 
scrotum  is  oedeinatous  and  of  a  dusky-red  colour.  When  the  in¬ 
flammation  falls  oil  the  epididymis,  the  pain  and  swelling  will  he 
chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  testicle— the 
region  of  the  epididymis— and  fluid  will  often  be  detected  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  I'he  discharge,  if  the  inflammation  of  the 
testicle  occurs  diming  an  attack  of  gonorilicca,  generally  ceases 
or  becomes  less  when  the  inflammation  is  at  its  height.  The 
local  signs  are  often  accompanied  by  sharp  febrile  distm-bance, 
raised  tempei'afime,  fimred  tongue,  nausea  or  even  vomiting,  and 
constijiation. 

TreaUnent. — When  the  attack  is  acute,  rest  in  bed  with  the 
testicle  supported  on  a  pillow  is  desirable.  Hot  fomentations,  and 
in  the  intervals  hot  linseed-meal  poultices,  applied  to  the  testicle 
and  groin,  give  the  most  relief.  Internally  a  brisk  purge  should  be 
given  at  the  onset,  followed  by  saline  laxatives  and  small  doses  of 
antimony.  If  the  pain  is  very  severe,  opium  may  be  given  ;  or  a 
vein  of  the  scrotum  opened;  or  the  tunica  vaginabs  or  testicle 
imnctured  to  relieve  tension  either  with  a  needle  in  several  places 
or  with  a  tenotomy  knife.  If  suppuration  occiu's,  a  free  incision 
.should  be  made  to  let  out  the  pus.  In  subacute  attacks,  where  the 
patient  is  unable  to  leave  his  work,  a  suspensory  bandage  should 
be  worn. 

Cmronic  infeammation  of  the  testicle  may  be  a  sequel  to 
the  acute  disease ;  or  it  may  begin  as  a  chi-onic  or  subacute 
affection,  and  like  the  acute  form  may  involve  either  the  body  of 
the  testicle  or  the  epididymis,  or  both.  The  two  chief  causes  of 
chi’onic  inflammation  are  undoubtedly  syphilis  and  tubercle;  but 
it  may  occur  quite  independently  of  either  of  these  affections,  and 
should  then,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  be  called  simple  chrmic 
orchitis  or  epididymitis.  The  syphilitic  and  tuhercidar  foirus  are 
described  separately  under  those  heads. 

Hiyns. — The  testicle  appears  enlarged,  smooth,  laterally  com¬ 
pressed,  egg-shaped,  hard,  heavy,  and  jiainful  on  pressure;  the 
testicular  sensation  is  not  lost ;  the  vas  is  but  slightly  thickened  ; 
the  skin  is  non-adherent,  and  the  epididymis  (except  when  the 
disease  is  bmited  to  that  part)  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  body 
of  the  organ.  In  chronic  epididymitis  an  indurated,  painful,  and 
tender  lump  is  felt  in  the  situation  of  the  globus  minor  or 
major. 

Treatment. — kfercury  or  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given 
internally,  and  strapjiing  applied  to  the  enlarged  organ  when  the 
body  is  chiefly  affected.  In  chronic  epididymitis,  in  addition  to 
intei'iial  remedies,  inunction  with  mercurial  ointment  may  be  of 
service. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  testis,  also  known  as  strimious 
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orciiit’s,  or  strumous  sarcocele,  is  variously  believed  to  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  or  upon  a  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  a  strumous  subject,  and  to  begin  either  as  a  tuberculai 
affection  in  the  intertubular  connective  tissue,  or  as  a  cataiibal 
inflammation  in  the  interior  of  the  tubules. 

Patliolv  ji/. — Opportunities  for  examining  the  testicle  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  are  not  common.  Hence,  the  uncertaiiity 
as  to  the  origm  and  exact  nature  of  the  inflammation.  Typical 
nodules  of  tubercle,  however,  have  been  found,  and  tubercle  bacilli 
have  been  demonstrated  either  in  sections  of  the  organ  or,  when 
few  in  number,  after  cultivation.  The  disease  generally  begins  in 
the  eiaididymis,  and  thence  may  spread  to  the  body  of  the  organ. 
It  may  also  extend  up  the  vas  to  the  vesiculse  seminales  and 
prostate,  and  thence  to  the  bladder, 
and  even  to  the  ureters  and  kid¬ 
neys.  In  some  cases  the  testicle 
appears  to  be  the  starting  point  of 
a  general  tuberculosis ;  in  others, 
merely  to  be  involved  in  common 
with  other  organs  in  the  general 
disease.  In  many  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  the  disease  may  remain  loca¬ 
lized  to  the  testicle,  and  no  other 
manifestation  of  tubercle  occur  in 
■  the  body.  The  inflammatorj^  pro¬ 
ducts  infiltrating  the  epididymis 
and  testicle,  have  a  great  tendency 
to  undergo  caseation,  forming  the 
yellow  masses  of  cheesy-looking 
material  so  characteristic  of  the 
disease  (Fig.  359). 

ri/f/ns. — The  disease  usually  l)e- 
gius  very  insidiously  and  with  little  paui.  The  epididymis,  espe¬ 
cially  the  head,  and  later  the  body  of  the  testicle,  are  found  en¬ 
larged.  The  testicle  is  usually  but  .sbghtly  tender  on  handling, 
and  the  testicular  sensation  is  not  lost ;  a  hydrocele  may  be  present, 
or  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  may  be  obliterated.  Subsequently 
the  cord,  especially  the  vas,  becomes  thickened  and  the  skin  adhe¬ 
rent  ;  wliilst  still  later,  the  skin  may  give  way  and  a  fungus  com¬ 
posed  of  the  infiltrated  tubules  protrude,  or  a  discharging  sinus  bo 
produced.  The  vesiculce  seminales  or  prostate  may  now  be  felt 
enlarged  on  examining  by  the  rectum,  and  bladder  or  urinary 
troubles  may  set  in  ;  whilst  symptoms  of  tubercle  in  the  lung, 
larjmx  or  other  organs  may  supervene  and  the  patient  succumb  to 
tubercular  disease.  At  other  times  no  constitutional  signs  manifest 
themselves,  and  the  patient  may  completely  recover. 


Fig.  359. — Tuliercle  of  the  testicle. 
(St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
Museum.) 
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Ihnpnusis.  From  sypliilitic  orcliitis  it  may  generally  bo  dis- 
tingnishod  the  enlargement  of  the  epididjnnis,  thickening  of 
the  cord,  adhesion  of  tlie  skin,  enlargement  of  the  vosiculre  semi- 
nales,  and  concomitant  signs  of  tubercle  elsewhere. 

Ircatmeut. — In  the  earl}’'  stages,  bot'ore  the  vas  or  ve.siculie 
sominales  have  become  involved,  some  Surgeons  advise  the  removal 
of  the  organ  for  the  puri)osc  of  ju’e venting,  if  possible,  general 
dissemination  of  the  disease,  and  wliere  both  testicles  are  affected, 
even  the  removal  of  both.  Others,  however,  rely  on  constitutional 
treatment,  and  only  advise  the  removal  of  the  testicle  should  it 
become  destroyed  by  the  disease.  If  the  vesiculm  seminales  are 
found  affected  in  the  early  stages,  or  signs  of  tubercle  are  discovered 
in  other  parts,  the  testicle  should  of  covu'so  on  no  account  be 
excised.  The  amstitnfional  treatment  is  that  already  described 
under  Tubercle  (p.  46).  The  /deal  treatmerd  consists  in  suspension 
of  the  organ,  avoidance  of  horse  or  other  violent  exercise,  and 
recumbency  dui’ing  an  exacerbation  of  the  inflammation. 
Should  the  tubercle  soften  and  suppui'ation  occiu’,  the  abscess 
must  be  opened  and  the  wound  dressed  with  iodoform  or  other 
antiseptic.  If  intractable  sinuses  remain,  they  should  be  scraped 
with  a  Volkmann’s  spoon.  If  a  fungus  forms  it  will  frequently 
recede  under  rest  in  bed,  cleanliness,  and  the  application  of  a 
stimulating  ointment  or  of  iodoform.  Should  the  testicle  become 
completely  disorganized  it  had  better  be  excised. 

Syfiiilitic  DISEASE  OF  THE  TESTICLE  occui’s  during  the  late 
secondary  and  the  tei’tiary  stages  of  syphilis.  J'athoJofjj/. — The 
lesion  in  the  earlier  stages  of  syphilis  usually  takes'  the  form  of  a 
.small-cell-inflltration  of  the  intertubular  connective  tissue;  in  the 
later  stages,  of  distinct  gummatous  masses,  resembling  gummata 
in  other  situations.  The  body  of  the  testicle  alone  is  usually 
affected,  and  though,  in  some  instances,  sijpJiihtie  ejn'ilidymitis  is 
met  with,,  the  cord  and  epididymis  generally  escape.  In  the 
secondary  stage  both  testicles  may  be  implicated,  either  simul¬ 
taneously,  or,  as  more  often  happens,  one  after  the  other,  the 
disease  here,  as  in  other  secondar}^  affi  ctions,  manifesting  its 
tendency  to  bo  symmetrical.  Under  appropriate  treatment  the 
small-cell-infiltiation  may  be  completely  absorbed,  leaving  the 
testicle  apparently  little,  if  at  all,  affected ;  or  it  may  undergo 
fibroid  changes,  and  the  subsequent  shrinking  of  the  fibrous  tissue 
produce  more  or  less  atrophy  of  the  oi’gan.  But  it  seldom  breaks 
down  and  suppurates  as  the  gummatous  form  in  patients  with 
undeiminod  constitutions  is  apt  to  do.  In  the  tertiary  affection 
one  testicle  only  is,  as  a  rule,  involved,  the  asymmetrical  character 
of  tertiary  syphilis  being  thus  borne  out.  The  gummatous 
masses  may  clear  up  under  trco.tment,  but  where  the  constitution 
is  impaired  they  are  liable  to  break  down  and  suppiu’ate.  The 
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typical  appearance  of  a  gummatous  te.sticle  on  section  is  seen  in 
Fig.  360.  The  organ  is  occupied  by  large  yellowish-white  nodules 
of 'a  tough,  fibrous,  non- vascular  material;  some  of  the  giimmata 
are  distinct ;  the  remainder  have  coalesced  into  a  mass  which  oc¬ 
cupies  the  anterior  part  of  the  organ.  A  loose  hbioid  tissue, 
which  is  very  A’ascular  and  of  a  pink  coloiu’  in  the  oiiginal  specimen, 
surrounds  and  separates  the  nodules. 

Signs. — Syphilitic  disease  is  very  insidious  and  painless  in  its 
onset,  the  testicle  often  attaining  some  size  before  the  patient’s 
attention  is  directed  to  it.  The  testicle  is  enlarged,  very  hard,  not 
tender  on  handling,  and,  as  a  rule,  absolutely  painless ;  the  tes¬ 
ticular  sensation  is  completely  lost ;  the  skin  is  not  involved,  but 
appears  natural,  and  is  freely  movealde  over  the  swelling.  The  signs, 
however,  vary  somewhat  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  stage  of  syphilis  at  which 
the  testicle  is  affected.  Thus,  in 
the  secondary  stages,  the  testicle 
is  smooth,  oval,  and  often  later¬ 
ally  comjiressed ;  in  the  tertiary, 
nodular  and  irregular,  and  the 
tunica  vaginalis  frequently  con¬ 
tains  fluid  {vaginal  hiidrureJc'). 

In  the  secondary,  usually  both 
testicles  are  affected  ;  in  the  ter¬ 
tiary  often  only  one.  In  the 
tertiary,  moreover,  theguminata, 
in  neglected  cases,  or  whore  the 
constitution  is  undermined,  may 
break  down,  the  skin  become 
involved  in  the  inflammation  and 
give  way,  and  a  sore  having  the 
characters  of  a  tertiary  syphilitic  idcer  result.  More  rarely  a  fungus 
may  protrude.  The  characters  of  the  secondaiy  and  tertiary  disease, 
however,  often  merge  into  each  other.  A  syphilitic  testicle  may  have 
to  be  diagnosed  from  simple  orchitis  and  from  tubcrcidar  disease. 
The  freedom  of  the  cord  and  epididymis,  the  absence  of  all  pain 
and  tenderness  on  handling,  the  loss  of  testicular  sensation,  the 
hardness  of  the  organ,  the  non -implication  of  the  skin,  the 
presence  of  a  vaginal  hydrocele,  the  history  of  syphilis,  the  fact 
that  the  patient  has  not  had  gonorrhoea  or  a  previous  attack  of  acute 
orchitis,  nor  received  an  injmy  to  ^he  testicle,  and  the  absence  of 
signs  of  tubercle  in  other  organs,  point  to  the  disease  being  of  a 
syphilitic  origin.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  sy])hilis 
may  occur  in  a  stinimous  subject ;  and  that  the  characters  of  the 
two  affections  may  then  be  more  or  loss  combined. 

Treatment. — The  earlier  the  testicle  is  affected  in  the  course  of 


Fio.  3G0. — S.vpliilitic  te.sticle.  Guin- 
matoiis  variety.  (St.  IJartholoinew’.s 
Hospital  Museum.) 
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constitutional  sj'philis,  tlie  more  marked  will  be  the  effect  of 
mercury ;  the  later,  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Often  the  best  results 
are  obtained  from  the  two  drugs  combined.  Locally,  the  testicle 
may  be  merely  suspended ;  or  it  may  be  strapped  in  the  earlier 
stages  with  advantage.  Any  fliud  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  will 
commonly  be  absorbed  diu'ing  the  treatment,  though  sometimes 
tapping  may  be  required.  Should  the  skin  give  way,  and  an  ulcer 
be  produced,  it  should  be  treated  like  other  syphilitic  ulcers.  In 
rare  instances,  where  the  testicle  is  totally  disorganized,  extirpa¬ 
tion  may  become  necessary. 

Enchondromata  or  cartilaginous  tumours  of  the  testicle  are 
very  rare.  A  beautiful  example,  however,  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companjung  illustration  (Eig.  1361).  They  may  be  known  by 


Fig.  361. — Enchondroma  of  tlic  testiclp. 
(St.  Bartholomew’s  Ilo.spital  Museum.) 


theii-  extreme  hardness.  Eemoval  of  the  testicle  is  the  proper 

treatment.  .  , 

Malignant  disease  of  the  testicle  generally  occurs  in  the 

form  of  round-celled  sarcoma,  more  rarely  m  the  form  of  soft 
carcinoma;  but,  without  a  microscopical  examination,  the  two 
diseases,  even  on  section,  are  often  quite  indistinguishable. 
Sarcoma  begins  in  the  intertubular  connective  tissue,  and  most 
frequently  occurs  in  early  life ;  carcinoma  m  the  tubules,  as  a 
nrohferation  of  the  epithelial  lining,  and  is  most  common  after  the 
peiiod  of  middle  age.  In  both,  the  body  of  the  organ  is  primarily 
affected,  and  all  distinction  between  it  and  the  epididpnis  is  soon 
lost.  Some  effusion  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  may  at  first  occur ; 
the  two  sui'faces,  however,  rapidly  become  adherent,  the  skin  is 
implicated,  and  a  fungating  mass  protrudes 
lumbar  glands  are  generaUy  affected,  the  inguinal  only  becoming 
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involved  after  the  skin  has  been  reached.  In  a  typical  case  (Fig- 
the  growth  appears,  on  section,  like  a  mass  of  brain-matter, 
blotched  in  places  with  blood ;  whilst  fibrous  bands,  the  remains  of 
the  trabecula!  testis,  are  generally  seen  traversing  the  growth. 
Masses  of  cartilage  are  often  found  in  the  sarcomata,  and  cysts, 
sometimes  containing  intracystic  growths,  are  not  uncommon 
{cystic  sarcoma').  The  disease  formerly  described  as  cystic  sarcocele 
would  generally  appear  to  be  of  such  a  nature. 

Siyns. — The  swelling  is  at  first  generally  uniform,  smooth, 
elastic  or  tense,  and  hard,  and  no  distinction  between  the  body  and 
the  ejiichdymis  can  be  made  out ;  but  later  the  cord  becomes 
thickened  and  the  lumbar  glands  enlargetl,  and  the  tumour  may 
feel  hard  in  one  place  and  soft  in  another. 

Ultimately  the  skin  becomes  adherent, 
gives  way,  and  a  fungating  mass,  covered 
with  a  sanious  discharge,  protrudes. 

Dlayiiosis. — The  rapid  growth,  large 
size,  and  more  or  less  globular  shape  of 
the  tumour;  the  lancinating  pain ;  the 
impbcation  of  the  skin  and  lumbar 
glands ;  the  enlargement  of  the  scrotal 
veins ;  the  protrusion  of  a  bleeding 
fungus ;  and  later,  the  constitutional 
cachexia,  will  indicate  malignancy.  In 
the  early  stages,  however,  a  puncture  or 
even  an  exploratoiy  incision  may  be 
necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  chronic 
orchitis,  hsematocele,  and  syiihilitic  orchi¬ 
tis.  Thus,  in  malignant  disease,  arterial 
blood  wdl  generally  flow ;  in  hasmatocele,, 
a  chocolate  -  coloured  fluid  containing 
hasmatin  crystals  and  broken-down  blood 
corpuscles  will  escape ;  and  in  chronic 

orchitis,  whether  simple,  syphilitic,  or  tubercular,  nothing  beyond 
perhaps  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  will  be  withdrawn  by  the  cannula. 
At  times  a  piece  of  the  gi'owth  may  come  away  in  the  end  of  the 
cannula,  and  a  microscopical  exammation  of  this  will  further  aid  in 
the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — Unless  the  glands  are  much  affected,  the  cord  is 
thickened,  and  great  emaciation  or  cachexia  is  present,  with  signs 
of  the  disease  in  the  internal  organs,  excision  of  the  testicle  should 
be  performed.  When  this  appears  undesu-able  from  the  above- 
mentioned  reasons,  all  that  can  bo  done  is  to  give  opium  to  relievo 
pain  and  tonics  to  keep  up  the  general  health,  and  to  apply  some 

attending  the  fungating 
early  recurrence  of  the 


Fig.  362. — Soft  carcinoma 
of  the  testicle.  (St. 
Ifartholomew’s  Hospital 
Museum. ) 


disinfecting 


lotion  to  remove  the  foetor 
mass.  After  removal  of  the  testicle  an 
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disease  in  the  lymphatic  glands  or  in  the  internal  oigans  is  only  too 
probable. 

Excision  of  the  testicle. — The  parts  having  been  shaved, 
make  an  incision  over  the  growth  fi'om  the  external  abdominal  rmg 
to  the  bottom  ol:  the  scrotum.  Free  the  cord  from  its  connections, 
and  having  clamped  and  divided  it,  enucleate  the  testicle  with  a 
few  touches  of  the  knife,  taking  care  not  to  cut  through  the  scrotal 
septum,  and  so  remove  the  other  testicle  at  the  same  time,  a  danger 
best  avoided  by  giving  the  sound  testicle  into  the  charge  of  an 
assistant.  Next  tie  the  spermatic  artery  in  the  stump  of  the  cord, 
and  the  cremasteric  and  deferential  arteries,  if  seen ;  and  having 
secured  the  cord  by  a  Spencer  Wells’  forceps  in  order  to  prevent  it 
slipping  into  the  inguinal  canal,  loosen  the  clamp,  and  tie  any 
other  vessel  that  may  then  bleed  before  finally  releasing  it. 

Atroi’IIY  of  the  testicle  may  be  simplj'^  the  result  of  old  age ; 
or  it  may  ho  duo  to — 1,  inflammation,  especially  that  occurring 
diu'ing  an  attack  of  mumps  ;  2,  interference  with  its  blood  supply 
as  from  the  compression  of  the  spermatic  artery  by  a  new  gi’owth 
or  aneurysm ;  13,  obstruction  to  the  venous  return  as  in  varicocele , 
4,  direct  pressure  on  the  organ,  as  by  an  old  hinmatocele,  or  by 
the  abdominal  muscles  or  by  a  truss  when  the  testicle  is  retained 
in  the  inguinal  canal.  .  . 

Neuralgia  of  the  testicle  is  occasionally  met  with,  but  pain  in 
the  tostiide  should  not  bo  pronounced  neuralgic  till  the  vaiious 
diseases  of  the  kidney,  rectum,  bladder  and  prostate,  which  may 
give  rise  to  reflected  pain  in  the  testicle,  have  been  excluded. 
When  no  cause  for  the  pain  can  he  discovered,  the  ordinary 
neuralgic  remedies  should  be  given,  although  the  piospect  of 

success  from  theii'  use  is  not  great.  _  -14.1 

Retained  testicle. — Non-descent  of  the  testicle  is  said  to  be 
due  to— 1,  the  formation  of  adhesions  in  any  part  of  its  course  mto 
the  scrotum ;  2,  disproiiortion  between  the  size  of  the  testicle  and 
the  abdominal  rings ;  3,  paralysis  of  the  giibernaculum  testis ;  4 
too  short  a  condition  of  the  spermatic  cord ;  and  o,  malformafaon  of 
testicle.  Thus  the  union  between  the  vas  deferens  and  the 
testicle,  i.e.,  the  union  of  the  Wolffian  duct  and  the  portion  of 
blastema  fi’om  whicb  tbe  body  of  the  testicle  is  developec ,  may  no 
occur,  and  the  vas  descends  alone.  The  testicle  may  be  retained 
in  one  of  three  situations,  viz.,  1,  in  the  abdominal  c^avity;  2,  in 
the  inguinal  canal ;  and  3,  just  outside  the  external  abdonimal 
ring.  In  the  two  latter  situations  it  is  often  associated  with  a 

first  situation  nothing  can  bo  done.  In  the 
third,  the  testicle  should  be  coaxed  into  the  scrotum  by  gentle  and 
oft-repeated  maiiipuuiuous,  aiul 
arms  of  the  <  embracing  ' 


iio,  ..  truss  with  a  < -shaped  pad,  the 
the  testis,  applied  over  the  inguinal  canal 
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should  there  be  signs  of  a  hernia.  If  this  truss  does  not  keep  up 
the  hernia  the  testis  had  better  be  removed  and  the  eanal  and  ring 
closed  by  sutnre.  In  some  instances  the  cord  may  be  elongated 
snfliciently  to  allow  the  testis  to  be  placed  in  the  scrotum  by  detach¬ 
ing  the  globus  minor  from  the  body  of  the  organ,  and  thus  turning 
the  testis  upside  down.  The  sac  of  the  hernia  may  then  be 
removed  and  the  canal  and  ring  closed.  When  the  testicle  is 
retained  in  the  inguinal  canal,  time  should  be  given  it  to  descend, 
and  a  truss  applied  if  possible  over  the  internal  ring.  Should  it 
not  descend  as  the  child  grows  older,  the  question  of  its  removal 
mnst  be  raised,  as  in  this  situation  atrophy  of  the  organ  is  nearly 
sure  to  ensue,  and  it  is  liable  to  be  frequently  attacked  by  mdam- 
mation,  and  to  be  affected  by  malignant  disease.  Moreover,  it 
exposes  the  patient  to  the  risks  of  hernia.  In  some  cases,  however, 
it  may  be  retiu'ned  into  the  abdomen,  and  kept  there  by  a  truss,  or 
by  closing  the  canal. 

Shegical  Diseases  oe  the  Dem-ale  (Ienital  Oegans. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  VULVA. 

Adhesioh  oe  the  labia  majoea  sometimes  occurs  as  a  con¬ 
genital  affection.  The  labia  should  be  separated  by  forcibly  draw¬ 
ing  them  asunder,  with  the  assistance,  if  necessary,  of  a  probe,  and 
a  piece  of  iodoform  gauze  placed  between  them  to  imevent  re¬ 
adhesion.  If  neglected,  it  may  bo  a  source  of  inconvenience  at 
puberty.  The  parts  are  then  more  fii-mly  adherent,  and  may 
require  division  by  the  knife. 

Vulvitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  vrdva,  is  in  adults  most  usually 
the  result  of  gonorrhoea,  but  occurs  in  young  cliildren,  from  other 
causes,  such  as  cold,  injimy,  the  imtation  of  thread- worms,  &c. 
Sometimes  the  sebaceous  glands  and  hair- folUcles  of  the  labia  are 
chiefly  affected,  the  parts  then  appearing  dotted  over  with  small 
red  pimples,  and  later,  if  srrppuration  occurs,  with  small  pustules. 
There  is  usually  much  redness  and  oedoma,  and  an  offensive  dis¬ 
charge.  It  is  of  some  importance  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
disease  may  ocenr  in  children  from  simple  causes,  as,  amongst  the 
poor,  mothers  are  apt  to  think  them  child  has  been  tampered  with. 
Treatment. —In  addition  to  the  removal  of  the  cause,  cleanliness^ 
rest,  attention  to  the  general  health,  and  the  use  of  a  mild  astrin¬ 
gent  lotion,  is  all  that  is  usually  re([uired. 

Abscess  occasionally  follows  inflammation  of  the  vulva.  It  is 
often  due  to  tho  extension  of  inflammation  (generally  gonorrhaval) 
to  Bartholin’s  gland,  or  to  suppuration  in  a  labial  cyst.  A  froo  ami 
early  incision  should  be  made  to  prevent  burrowing  of  jms,  which 
IS  otherwise  apt  to  occur,  leading  to  the  formation  of  obstinate 
fistulm.  fShould  these  form  they  should  be  laid  freely  open. 
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Cysts  in  the  labium  are  generally  due  to  the  obstruction  of  a 
mucou.s  folhcle  or  the  duct  of  Bartholin’s  gland,  as  the  result  of 
irritation.  Dennoid  and  sebaceous  cysts  are  more  rarely  met  with. 
The  mucous  cysts  generally  contain  a  glairy  fluid,  and  as  their 
walls  are  thin,  appear  as  semi-translucent,  oval,  elastic  swellings. 
They  oc^casionally  suiipurate.  Excision  of  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
and  cauterization,  plugging,  or  scrajimg  away  the  lining  membrane 
to  enstu’e  healing  from  the  bottom,  is  all  that  is  usually  necessary. 

Tumours. — Fibrous  tumours  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
labium.  They  are  usually  of  the  soft  varietj",  and  often  contain 
myxomatous  elements.  They  are  frequently  allowed  to  attain  a 
largo  size.  Eemoval  is  the  only  treatment.  Fatty  tumours  and 
ticevi  are  also  met  with  ;  sarcomata  but  rarely. 

Epithelioma  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  generally  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  venereal  warts  and  syphilitic,  tubercular  or  lupoid 
ulceration  by  the  siu'roiuicbng  induration,  the  sinuous  and  everted 
edges  of  the  ulcer,  the  history  of  the  case,  the  age  of  the  patient, 
and  the  early  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands.  Early  and  wide 
removal  of  the  growth,  together  with  any  inguinal  glands  that  maj'^ 
be  felt  enlarged,  holds  out  the  oidy  prospect  of  success ;  but  when 
the  growth  has  attained  any  size,  a  rapid  reciuTence  is  but  too 
frequeut. 

CONDYLOM.ATA  AND  VENEREAL  WARTS  are  very  common  in  this 
situiition.  They  require  no  special  description,  and  should  be 
treated  as  described  under  Venereal  Fiseases  in  the  Male. 

Pruritus  may  depend  on  various  causes.  These  should  be 
sought,  and,  if  possible,  removed,  the  mitation  being  allayed  in 
the  meantime  by  such  remedies  as  are  mentioned  under  Fruritus 
ani  (p.  626). 

Elephantiasis  of  the  labium  is  rare.  Lilce  the  similar  con¬ 
dition  of  the  scrotum,  it  may  attain  a  large  size.  It  may  be 
removed  by  the  knife,  or  better,  as  the  hiemorrhage  is  free,  by  the 
galvano-cautery. 

Noma  is  an  infective  inflammation  of  the  vulva,  attended  by 
phagedienic  ulceration,  and  is  not  mfrequently  met  with  in  the  ill- 
fed,  weakly  childi’en  of  the  poor,  especially  aftoi'  the  exanthemata. 
Like  cancrum  oris,  it  probably  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a 
specific  micro-organism.  It  begins  as  a  dusky-red,  indiuatod  jiatch 
on  one  labium,  with  much  swelling  and  oedema,  and  spreads  rapidly, 
the  central  parts  often  becoming  gangrenous.  It  is  attended  with 
severe  constitutional  distiu’bance,  which  soon  assumes  the  typhoid 
type,  and  death  from  exhaustion  or  se^iticvemia  fre<piently  ensues. 
The  treatment  should  be  energetic.  The  affected  part  shoidd  bo 
scraped  with  a  Volkmann’s  spoon,  or  destroyed  by  fuming  nitiic 
acid  or  the  cautery,  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied ;  whdst 
fluid  nourishment,  stimidauts,  and  fron  shoidd  le  fr'eely  given,  and 
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opium  cautiously  administered  in  doses  suitable  to  the  age  of  the 
child.  In  milder  cases  the  application  of  boro-glyceride  may 
suffice.  In  very  severe  cases,  the  continuous  warm  bath  has  been 
foimd  of  gi’eat  service. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  VAGINA. 

Acute  vaginitis  is  generally  due  to  gonorrhoea,  but  may  occur 
as  the  result  of  the  use  of  sla’ong  injections,  the  introduction  of 
foreign  bodies,  cold,  and  the  exanthemata.  It  is  attended  with  the 
signs  of  inflammation,  and  with  a  profuse,  generally  purulent,  and 
sometimes  blood-stained  chscharge.  There  is  pain  on  urination  and 
defaecation,  and  tenesmus.  The  inflammation  may  spread  to  the 
uterus,  and  thence  to  the  Falloiiian  tubes,  or  to  the  ui-ethra  and 
Barthohn’s  glands.  Saline  pm-gatives,  rest,  warm  hiji-baths,  and 
cleansing  the  part  with  Condy’s  lotion,  followed  by  astringent 
injections,  is  the  proper  treatment. 

Tumouus  of  the  vagina  are  rare,  and  require  no  special  notice. 

Cysts  of  the  vagina  are  occasionally,  though  rarely,  met  with  as 
the  result  of  the  distension  of  the  mucous  folhcles  ;  and  others  are 
described  as  originating  from  remnants  of  the  Wolffian  duct, 
or  from  the  dilatation  of  lymphatics.  They  should  be  treated 
by  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  cyst-wall,  combined  with 
cauterization. 

Vesico -VAGINAL  FISTULA3,  when  not  due  to  mahgnant  disease, 
are  generally  the  result  of  sloughing,  consequent  upon  the  irressm-e 
of  the  child’s  head  in  a  prolonged  or  instrumental  laboiu’,  though 
they  may  be  occasionally  produced  in  other  ways,  as  from  the 
impaction  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  vagina  or  ru’ethra,  injury,  &c. 
They  give  rise  to  incontinence  of  urine,  and  are  irroductive  of  great 
inconvenience.  They  may  be  so  small  as  merely  to  admit  a  jrrobe, 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  anterior  waU  of  the  vagina  may  be 
destroyed.  The  common  situation  is  just  below  the  neck  of  the 
uterus.  Treatment. — Where  the  fistula  is  very  small,  touching  it 
with  the  actual  cautery  may  succeed  in  closing  it ;  but  a  iflastic 
operation  is  usually  necessary.  The  rectum  having  been  cleared 
by  an  enema,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  lithotomy 
position,  and  a  duck-bill  speculum  introduced.  The  edges  of  the 
fistula  should  then  be  pared,  and  brought  together  with  silver-wire 
or  silk-worm  gut  sutm-e.  The  sutm-es  should  be  placed  sufficiently 
close  to  prevent  the  passage  of  urine  between  them.  A  good  way 
of  testing  if  they  are  close  enough,  is  to  inject  milk  into  the  bladder, 
so  that  should  any  escape  through  the  fistula,  its  colour  will  make 
it  visible.  Smith’s  needle  will  be  found  very  convenient  if  wiro 
sutures  are  used.  The  bladder  should  be  emptied  by  a  catheter  at 
regular  intervals;  the  vagina  syringed  out  with  an  antiseptic 
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solution,  and  dusted  with  powdered  iodoform  ;  and  the  bowels  kept 
confined  for  a  week  or  more. 

Recto- VAGINAL  FisxuLiE  may  occur  from  causes  similar  to  those 
leading  to  the  vesico-vaginal  variety;  they  are  also  sometimes 
congenital.  They  are  commonly  situated  just  within  the  entrance 
to  the  vagina,  and  may  he  closed  in  the  same  way  as  the  vesico¬ 
vaginal  fistula. 

Utero-vesical  and  dtero-rectal  fistula  may  also  occur, 
but  are  too  rare  to  require  any  description  here. 

Ijiperforate  hymen,  if  overlooked  till  after  puberty,  is  a 
serious  affection,  as  the  vagina,  and  later  the  uterus  and  Fallopian 
tubes,  may  become  distended  with  the  retained  blood,  conditions 
known  respectively  as  Jnv.inatoJi'oJiws,  hmmato-metra  and  lutmato- 
salpinx.  If  relief  is  not  obtained,  enormous  distension  maj'  occur, 
and  the  tubes  or  uterus  give  way,  setting  up  peritonitis.  Or  the 
hymen  itself  may  yield,  and  all  end  well ;  or  sapriemia  may  occur 
from  putrefaction  of  the  blood  and  absorption  of  the  septic  products 
on  the  admission  of  air  ;  or  septic  peritonitis  may  be  produced  by 
the  sudden  alteration  of  pressure  or  the  contraction  of  the  uteiiis 
causing  rupture  of  the  tubes  and  escape  of  fluid  into  the  peri¬ 
toneum.  Treatment. — Before  puberty,  division  or  excision  of  a 
portion  of  the  hymen  is  a  simple  and  safe  operation ;  but  when 
distension  has  occun-ed,  it  is  attended  with  gi-eat  risk,  as  if  a  free 
opening  is  made  there  is  danger  of  peritonitis  from  the  same  causes 
as  when  spontaneous  rujitui’e  takes  place,  and  if  a  small  opening  is 
made,  of  saprsemia  from  decomposition.  The  safest  plan,  perhaps, 
is  to  make  a  small  opening,  and  to  keep  the  parts  aseptic  by 
iodoform  or  the  Hke. 

h'LvLFORMATlONS  OF  THE  VAGINA. — Atresia  ov  imperforate  vagina. 
The  vagina  may  be  completely  absent,  or  divided  by  a  ti-ansverse 
or  horizontal  septum.  The  uterus  and  ovaries  may  also  be  absent, 
and  no  trouble  will  then  result ;  but  when  these  are  iireseut, 
similar  results  to  those  described  under  imperforate  hjunen  may 
follow.  Ati'esia  of  the  vagina  may  also  be  due  to  adhesions  or  the 
contraction  of  cicatrices  following  ulceration,  &c.  The  absence  of 
the  uterus  may  be  determined  by  introducing  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder,  and  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  when  the  two  will  be  felt 
to  be  in  close  aiiposition.  In  such  a  case  no  operation  shoidd  be 
undertaken,  as  all  that  wordd  be  achieved  would  be  to  open  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  Where  the  uterus  and  ovaries  are  present,  and 
distension  has  occurred,  if  the  vagina  is  only  partiall)'^  absent  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  form  a  vagina  bj^  dissecting  carefidly 
through  the  tissues  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  in  the 
direction  of  the  os;  When  this  is  found,  the  parts  must  then  bo 
prevented  from  re-adhering  by  introducing  laminaria  tents, 
frequent  digital  examinations,  &c.  Where  the  vagina  is  completely 
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absent  tbe  uterus  may  become  distended,  and  may  then  either  be 
punctiu-ed  tbrougb  tbe  rectum,  or  in  some  instances  together  with 
the  ovaries  be  removed. 

Cystocele  and  rectocele  are  the  names  given  to  a  prolapse  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  respectively.  In  the 
former  the  bladder  of  coui-se  protrudes  ;  in  the  latter  the  rectum  or 
the  pouch  of  Douglas  which  may  contain  some  small  intestine. 
Partial  prolapse  of  either  wall  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  ex¬ 
tensive  ruptures  of  the  perineum.  These  affections  generally  fall 
under  the  care  of  the  Obstetrician,  but  at  times  the  Surgeon  may 
be  called  upon  to  perform,  a  plastic  operation  for  their  emu.  This 
consists  in  removing  a  portion  of  mucous  membrane  from  the 
upper  or  lower  wall  of  the  vagina  as  the  case  may  be,  bringing  the 
raw  sm-faces  together  with  sutmus,  and  keeping  the  bladder  empty 
with  a  catheter  till  firm  union  has  taken  place. 

DISEASES  OE  THE  OVARIES  AND  FALLOPIAN  TUBES. 

Ovarian  tumours. — Ovarian  tumours  may  grow  either  from 
the  ovary  itself,  or  from  the.  broad  ligament,  and  may  be  either 
solid  or  cystic.  Amongst  the  solid  tumours,  which  are  rare,  carci¬ 
noma  and  sarcoma  are  the  most  common.  Amongst  the  cystic  the 
so-called  multilocular  cysts  are  most  frequently  met  with ;  but 
other  forms,  as  the  unilocular,  the  dermoid,  and  the  jiarovarian 
cysts,  may  also  ocem.  For  a  description  of  these  tumours  and  of 
their  pathology,  which,  at  the  best,  is  but  imperfectly  understood, 
the  reader  is  refeived  to  a  special  work  on  the  subject. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  no  symptoms  at  first ;  but  as  the 
tumom'  increases  in  size,  it  gradually  encroaches  on  the  space 
normally  allotted  to  the  pelvic  and  abdominal  viscera,  giving  rise 
to  one  or  more  of  the  following  symptoms.  Thus,  from  pressmu 
on  the  bladder  and  rectum  there  may  be  increased  micturition  and 
constipation ;  from  pressure  on  the  iliac  vessels,  oedema  of  the 
lower  limbs  and  genitals ;  from  pressure  on  the  sacral  and  lumbar 
plexus,  pains  in  the  back,  pudenda,  and  legs ;  from  pressure  on 
the  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting ;  on  the  intestines,  diarrhoea  or 
colicky  pains  ;  on  the  portal  vein,  ascites  and  hsemorrhoids ;  on  the 
kidneys  and  ureters,  albuminous  and  highly- concentrated  urine 
rich  in  urates.  Later,  as  the  tumoiu  extends  upwards,  there  will 
be  embarrassed  breathing  and  dyspnoea  from  iDressure  on  the 
heart  and  lungs  ;  while  finally  emaciation  sets  in,  and  the  patient 
dies  of  exhaustion,  if  not  carried  off  by  an  intercurrent  attack  of 
peritonitis  from  ruptiue  of  the  cyst. 

The  physical  signs  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  cyst,  and  the 
diagnosis  at  first  may  be  attended  with  some  difficulty.  But  as  the 
cyst  rises  out  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  abdomen  becomes  gradually 
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distended,  the  condition  known  as  ovarian  dropsy  is  i)rodnced,  the 
physical  signs  of  which  somewhat  resemble  dropsy  of  the  peri¬ 
toneum  [ascites)  depending  on  visceral  disease.  In  ovarian  dropsy 
the  abdomen  is  dull  in  front,  resonant  in  the  flanks ;  the  dulness 
is  not  altered  by  position ;  and  the  distension  is  greatest  in  the 
hjqiogastric  and  umbilical  regions.  Whereas  in  ascites  the  abdomen 
is  resonant  in  front,  dull  in  the  flanks ;  the  dulness  is  altered  by 
2iosition,  the  dull  flank  becoming  resonant  when  the  iiatient  is 
jilaccd  on  the  ojiposite  side ;  the  distension  is  most  marked  later¬ 
ally  ;  and  the  circumference  is  greatest  at  the  level  of  the 
umbilicus.  In  both  a  |)ercussiou  wave  pr  thiill  generally  exists, 
but  in  ovarian  ibsoaso  it  is  usually  limited  to  the  dull  area,  whilst 
in  ascites  it  is  as  a  rule  felt  all  over.  In  ascites,  moreover,  there 
is  ju'obabl}'  other  evidence  of  the  visceral  disease  wlrich  is  jirodu- 
cing  the  cbopsj^ ;  and  if  the  abdomen  is  jninctured  the  fluid  will  be 
found  to  be  of  a  thin  and  serous  character.  In  ovarian  disease 
the  uterus  is  usually  cbsplaced.  An  ovarian  tumom-  maj^  also 
have  to  be  distinguished  from  jiregnancy,  tympanites,  encysted 
dropsy  of  the  iierltoneum,  tumoiu's  of  the  omentum,  subjieritoneal 
cysts  and  tumoru's,  fibroids  of  the  uterus,  pelvic  ha^matocele  and 
abscess,  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  and  a  distended  bladder ;  but  the 
differential  diagnosis  cannot  be  attemjited  in  a  work  of  this  cha¬ 
racter.  Having,  however,  determined  that  the  disease  is  an  ovmrian 
cyst,  the  next  jioint  to  make  out  is  whether  it  is  unilocular  or 
multilocular ;  free  or  adherent.  The  multiJocidar  cyst  is  usuaUj' 
irregular;  fluctuation  is  absent,  or  more  marked  in  some  parts  than 
in  others  ;  and  there  is  no  thrill  oi'  fluctuation  wave  on  percussion, 
unless  one  of  the  cysts  has  attained  a  jireponderating  size.  The 
nnilociilur  cyst  is  smooth,  rounded,  regular,  and  elastic;  fluctua¬ 
tion  is  felt  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  dull  area.  If 
adhesions  are  present  the  cyst  is  fixed,  unless  they  take  the  form  of 
elongated  bands,  in  which  case  a  friction  rub  or  soiuid  may  be  felt 
or  heard.  The  umbilicus  moves  with  the  cyst ;  but  no  movement 
is  detected  on  examination  by  the  rectum  or  vagina.  If  there  are  no 
adhesions  the  cyst  moves  on  respiration,  but  the  umhilicus  does  not 
move  with  the  cyst,  and  the  cyst  is  not  foimd  fixed  on  examination 
by  the  rectum  or  vagina.  Such  are  the  chief  points  to  be  attended 
to ;  but  often  the  signs  are  delusive,  and  where  a  tumoru-  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  of  a  rmilocular  character  and  free,  it  may  be  found  to  be 
multilocular  or  solid  and  extensively  adherent  to  the  neighbouring 
jjarts. 

Treatment. — The  only  effectual  treatment  is  to  remove  the  tumour 
by  the  operation  of  ovariotomy,  an  operation  which,  though  for¬ 
merly  attended  with  a  high  rate  of  mortality,  may  no\y  be  said  to 
bo  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  major  operations  in  sui-gery. 
Eepeated  tappings,  and  tapping  and  injecting  with  tincture  of 
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iodine,  have  now  very  rightly  almost  ceased  to  be  employed, 
although  tapping  may  still  at  times  be  called  for  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  which  cannot  here  be  discussed .  Before  ovariotomy 
is  undertaken,  however,  the  patient  should  he  very  carefully  pre- 
])ared  by  attention  to  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  any  congested  con¬ 
dition  of  the  latter  being  relieved  by  aperients,  diaphoretics,  warm 
baths,  and  the  administration  of  citrate  of  potash,  lithia,  &c. 

OvAiiiOTOMY. — The  patient  having  been  well  wrapped  up,  with 
woollen  stockings  on  the  legs,  &c.,  the  bladder  emjitied  by  a 
catheter,  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  previously  cleansed  with  soap 
and  water  and  antiseptics,  and  the  anaesthetic  administered,  a 
mackintosh  cloth  with  an  oval  opening  is  placed  over  the  abdomen 
and  secured  round  the  opening  to  the  skin  by  adhesive  material. 
The  parts  should  then  be  again  sponged  with  antiseptics,  and  an 
incision  made  in  the  middle  hue  about  three  inches  long  midway 
between  the  pubes  and  the  umbihcus  (Fig.  284,  a).  This  incision 
may  be  afterwards  prolonged  if  necessary.  The  peritoneum  having- 
been  reached,  and  all  hEemorrhage  stopped  with  pressure  forceps, 
the  peritoneal  cavity  is  carefudy  opened  on  a  director,  the  htind 
introduced,  and  adhesions  felt  for.  If  the  cyst  is  free,  Hpencer 
Wells’  trocar  and  canmda  arc  thrust  through  the  cyst-wall,  tho 
iluid  evacuated,  and  the  cyst  gradually  dr-awn  out  through  the 
wound  as  it  is  reduced  in  size  by  the  escape  of  the  fluid.  The 
]jedicle  is  now  transfixed  by  a  long-  needle  armed  with  a  suture  of 
( 'hina  .silk,  the  suture  severed,  and  the  needle  withdrawn.  The 
two  portions  of  suture  are  next  twisted,  and  the  pedicle  fii-mly  tied 
on  both  sides.  The  pedicle  is  then  divided  on  the  cyst  aspect, 
and  the  cyst  removed,  care  being  ttiken  to  prevent  any  of  its  con¬ 
tents  escaping  into  the  abdomen.  If  the  cut  surface  of  the  pedicle 
appears  drj^  the  sutirres  by  which  it  is  tied  are  cut  off  short,  and  it  is 
allowed  to  shp  back  into  the  pelvis ;  but  if  any  bleeding  point  is 
seen,  this  must  first  be  secured.  Should  adhesions  be  felt  on  open¬ 
ing  the  abdomen,  they  shordd  be  carefully  broken  down  bj^  the  hand, 
or  divided  if  necessary,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  intestmes 
and  to  secure  all  bleeding  vessels.  After  the  cyst  has  been  removed, 
the  other  ovary"  should  be  examined,  and,  if  diseased,  also  removed. 
The  spongmg-out  or  irrigation  of  tho  abdomen  is  now  begun,  and 
must  be  continued  as  long  as  any"  blood-stained  fluid  can  be  squeezed 
from  the  sponges.  The  sponges  .should  be  thrust  down  deeply  into 
Ifoiiglas’s  pouch,  and  when  all  tho  blood-stained  fluid  has  been 
]-emoved  from  this  part  of  the  peritoneum,  a  sponge  attached  by"  a 
string  .should  be  loft  there  until  just  before  closing  the  wouml  to 
ensure  that  no  collection  remains  in  tliis  dependent  situation.  If 
irrigation  is  employed,  an  india-rubber  tube  attached  to  a  can  con- 
tauiing  the  h-rigating  fluid  shoidd  bo  passed  in  various  directions 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  (low  until  it 
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runs  away  perfectly  clear.  The  irrigating  fluid  may  consist  of 
boded  water  at  a  temperature  of  98°,  or  water  containing  some 
mild  antiseptic,  as  boracic  acid.  Mr.  Tait  uses  ordinary  taj)  water. 
A  large  soft  sponge  is  finally  placed  over  the  surface  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  whilst  the  deep  parietal  sutm’es  are  being  introduced.  These 
should  be  passed  about  half  an  inch  apart,  and  made  to  include  the 
skin,  peritoneiun,  and  edge  of  the  muscles,  so  that  when  tied  two  free 
siu’faces  of  peritoneum  are  in  contact.  The  sutures  being  all  m 
situ,  the  flat  sponge  and  the  sponge  in  Douglas’s  pouch  are  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  wound  is  closed  by  tjdng  the  sutm-es.  Superficial 
sutures  are  next  introduced  between  the  deep  to  ensure  the  accurate 


Fig.  363. — Method  of  diaining  after  ovariotomy,  a  a.  Eubber  sheet,  u  d. 

Dressings,  s  s.  Integuments,  i.  Drain-tube,  i  i.  Intestines.  P.  Pipette. 

apposition  of  the  skin.  The  mackintosh  is  now  removed,  a  gauze¬ 
dressing  firmly  secui'ed  by  strips  of  strapping,  and  a  flannel 
bandage  applied  over  all.  Under  some  circumstances,  as  whore 
many  adhesions  have  been  broken  down,  and  there  is  likely  to  be 
oozing  into  the  pelvis,  or  where  the  peritoneum  has  been  acciden¬ 
tally  soiled  by  septic  material  of  any  kind,  a  drain  tube  should  be 
placed  in  the  wound.  The  tube  is  passed  through  a  tightly-fitting 
hole  in  the  centre  of  a  sheet  of  thin  rubber  (Dig.  363).  The  end  of  the 
tube  should  bo  then  placed  in  the  bottom  of  Douglas’s  pouch,  and 
the  parietal  wound  closed  except  at  the  situation  of  the  tube,  and 
drcssed  with  antiseptic  gauze  placed  between  the  skin  and  the 
rubber  sheet.  Over  the  mouth  of  the  tube  an  aseptic  sponge  is 
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laid,  and  the  rubber  sheet  wrapped  around  it  so  as  to  prevent  any 
discharge  from  the  tube  reaching  the  permanent  dressing.  The 
rubber  is  unfolded  at  intervals,  the  sponge  removed,  and  a  capil¬ 
lary  pipette  passed  down  the  tube  to  draw  off  any  discharge  that 
has  collected.  The  tube  is  retained  till  the  discharge  ceases  to 
collect  in  it  and  become  of  a  serous  character.  The  after- 
treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  at  rest,  soothing  jiain 
and  procuring  sleep  by  moiphia,  emptying  the  bladder  at  regular 
intervals  by  the  catheter,  and  allaying  vomiting  if  present  by 
ice  or  teaspoonfuls  of  hot  water,  or  if  intractable  by  washing 
out  the  stomach.  Tympanites  is  greatly  relieved  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  passage  of  a  long  rectal  tube.  No  food  should  be  given 
for  the  first  twenty-four  hours;  then  nutiient  enemata  should 
be  administered,  and  after  three  days  a  return  to  slop  diet  should 
be  cautiously  made.  The  stitches  may  be  removed  from  the 
third  to  the  seventh  day,  and  the  wound  then  supported  by 
strapping.  If  signs  of  peritonitis  appear,  Mr.  Tait  gives  a  turpen¬ 
tine  enema  and  saline  pui’ge.  See  Peritonitis  (p.  369). 

Salpingitis  —  Hydro-salpinx— Pyo-salpinx — HiEMATO-sAL- 
PiNX.  — As  the  result  of  gonorrhoea,  inflammation  of  the  uterus  or  pelvic 
pei-itoneum,  and  occasionally  of  parturition,  the  Fallopian  tubes  may 
become  inflamed  [salpingitis),  and  them  orifices  adherent,  and  as  a 
consequence  they  may  become  distended  with  serum  [hydro¬ 
salpinx)  ['Pig.  364)  or  with  pMB  [pjyo-salpinx)  ■,  whilst  much  more 
rarely,  as  the  result  of  an  injury  or  from  obstruction  in  the  uterus 
or  vagina,  they  may  become  distended  with  blood  [hcemato-salpinx). 
The  symptoms  are  pain,  worse  on  exertion,  straining,  or  coitus ; 
and  intensely  painfril,  iiTegular  or  profuse  menstruation,  together 
with  a  history  of  uterine  or  ovarian  trouble.  On  examination  an 
ovoid,  generally  tender,  perhaps  fluctuating  swelling  will  be  felt 
externally  and  through  the  roof  of  the  vagina,  and  on  both  sides  if 
both  tubes  are  affected.  The  swelling  will  be  moveable  or  immove¬ 
able  according  as  it  is  free  or  adherent,  and  may  be  distinguished 
from  an  ovarian  cyst  by  its  shape,  and  by  being  felt  anteriorly 
rather  than  on  either  side  of  the  neck  of  the  ru’etus.  Pyo-salpinx 
may  generally  be  distinguished  from  hydro-salpinx  by  the  occui- 
rence  of  rigors  and  fever ;  but  a  diagnosis  is  often  impossible. 

Treatment. — The  removal  of  the  tube  and  ovary  in  the  case  of 
hydro-  or  pyo-salpinx  is  the  treatment  that  has  been  adopted ;  but 
it  should  only  be  done  when  the  symptoms  are  severe.  Tajiping 
through  the  vagina  has  not  been  attended  with  success.  The 
operation  of  removal  may  be  done  in  a  manner  similar  to 
oophorectomy.  Hiemato-salpinx,  as  a  rule,  requires  no  active 
treatment. 

Oophorectomy,  or  Battey’s  operation,  consists  in  tho  removal 
of  the  ovaries,  and  has  been  done  for  inflammation,  ueiu'algia. 
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umenovrlidoa,  mollities  osseum,  fibroids,  &c.  The  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  like  ovariotomy.  A  small  incision  being  made  ui  tbe  linea 
alba,  midway  between  the  nmbilicus  and  the  pubes,  two  fingers  are 
introduced  into  the  iieritoneal  cavitj'',  and  fii'st  one,  and  then  the 
other  ovary  brought  out  of  the  wound.  The  pedicle,  which  consists 
of  broad  ligament  and  its  contained  structures,  is  transfixed  and 
ligatm-ed  as  in  ovariotomy,  the  ovary  cut  off,  and  the  pedicle 
dropped  back  into  the  abdomen. 

Hysterectomy,  or  removal  of  the  uterus,  may  be  done 
through  the  vagina  {Schroeder' s  operation)  or  through  an  incision  in 


Fig.  364.  —Double  hyclro-salpinx.  b.  Bladder.  r.  Rect.um.  k  t.  Right 
tube  opened,  l  t.  Left  tube.  o.  Ovary,  u.  Uterus.  (St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew's  Hospital  Museum.) 

the  abdominal  walls  [Freund's  operation).  In  the  former,  an  incision 
is  made  through  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  around  the  cervix, 
the  peritoneal  cavity  opened,  the  broad  ligament  transfixed  and 
ligatured,  and  the  uterus  severed  from  its  connections  and  dravm 
out  through  the  vagina.  In  the  operation  through  the  abdominal 
wall,  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened,  as  in  ovariotomy ;  the  broad 
ligament  transfixed  and  ligatimed ;  and  the  uterus  drawn  up  from 
the  pelvis  and  carefully  severed  fi-om  its  connections.  For  a 
detailed  account  of  these  operations,  however,  the  student  is 
referred  to  a  larger  work. 
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Pauet’s  DISEASE  OF  THE  NIPPLE,  Sometimes  spoken  of  as  eczema, 
is  an  inti-actable  form  of  ulceration  around  the  nipjde.  It  lasts  for 
many  years,  and  yields  to  no  treatment.  A  considerable  propoi  - 
tion  of  cases  develop  carcinoma  of  the  breast.  Recently  small 
vegetable  parasites  known  as  psorosperms  have  been  found  in  the 
tissues  smTOunding  the  ulcer,  and  are  believed  by  some  Patholo¬ 
gists  to  he  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  Treatment. — When 
all  mild  measures  are  unavailing,  many  Surgeons  recommend 
amputation  of  the  hreast  for  fear  of  cancer  subsequently  forming. 

Neuralgia  of  the  breast  is  not  uncommon  in  young  unmarried 
women,  and  appears  to  he  frequently  due  to  some  ovarian  distui'h- 
ance.  The  pain  is  often  severe,  perhaps  shooting  down  the  arm, 
and  may  be  constant  or  periodic  ;  whilst  the  skin  over  the  breast, 
as  well  as  the  gland  itself,  is  exceedingly  sensitive  on  handling. 
Nothing,  except  at  times  a  slight  fulness,  can  be  detected  on  exami¬ 
nation.  The  treatment  consists  in  improving  the  general  health  by 
tonics,  cold  baths,  and  outdoor  exercise,  and  in  regulating  the 
ovarian  functions.  No  local  treatment  is  necessary;  indeed,  the 
patient’s  attention  should  be  taken  off  the  breast  as  much  as 
possible. 

Inflammation  of  the  breast  may  occiu’  at  any  age,  and  in 
the  male  as  well  as  the  female.  In  infants  it  is  sometimes  attended 
with  a  serous  or  milky  discharge  from  the  nipp)le,  and  is  often 
made  worse  by  ignorant  nurses  applying  friction  to  “  rub  away 
the  milk.”  At  or  about  jjuberty  it  is  met  with  m  boys  as  well  as  in 
girls,  but  more  frequently  in  the  latter.  Often  beyond  the  patient 
aiipearing  somewhat  out  of  health  no  cause  can  be  discovered, 
although  in  hospital  patients  a  history  of  a  blow  is  not  uncommon. 
The  inflammation  may  clear  up,  or  terminate  in  an  abscess. 

Acute  inflammation,  however,  most  frequently  occurs  duiing 
lactation,  especially  in  primiparas,  and  generally  dui'ing  the  first 
month  after  parturition.  It  then  appears  to  be  most  often  duo  to 
the  irritation  of  the  nipple  by  the  child  sucking,  particularly  when 
the-  nipple  is  shrunken  or  retracted,  or  is  in  a  cracked  condition. 
Occasionally  it  is  the  result  of  excessive  secretion  of  milk,  and  con¬ 
sequent  hypereesthesia  of  the  ducts ;  or  it  may  not  appear  till  later 
during  the  period  of  lactation  when  the  patient’s  powers  have  been 
pulled  down  by  long  suckling. 

Si/niptoms. — A  feeling  of  imoa.siness  in  the  breast,  then  a  chill  or 
slight  rigor,  followed  by  fever  and  the  local  signs  of  inflammation, 
and  often  subsequently  of  abscess. 

Treatment. — The  hreast  should  bo  placed  at  perfect  rest  by  sling¬ 
ing  it  in  a  silk  handlierchief  passed  over  the  shoulder,  and  by 
taking  away  the  infant  from  the  sound  as  well  as  from  the  affected 
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side;  the  milk,  ii  the  tension  is  great,  should  ho  di-awn  off 
regularly  by  the  breast-pump;  and  belladonna  and  glycerine 
applied  to  diminish  the  secretion,  and  opium  or  poppy  fomenta¬ 
tions  to  relieve  pain.  Signs  of  abscess  must  be  watched  for  and  an 
early  incision  made.  A  smart  sahne  purge,  followed  by  saline 
laxatives  and  a  light  nuti-itious  slop  diet,  is  usually  necessarj^ 
Ajbscess  of  the  breast  may  occur  in  three  situations; — 1. 
Superficial  to  the  gland  {sitpra-mammary  abscess)  ;  2.  In  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  gland  [intra-innmmary  abscess) ;  and  3.  Behind  the 
gland  [^post-mammary  abscess).  1.  The  supra-mainmary  variety 
resembles  an  abscess  in  any  other  situation  and  requires  no  fmlher 
comment.  2.  The  intr-a-mammary,  winch  is  generally  the  result 
of  inflammation  occiuring  dru-ing  lactation,  may  be  confined  to  one 
part  of  the  gland ;  or  pus  may  be  fonned  in  several  situations  at 
the  same  time,  and  if  not  let  out  by  timely  incisions  may  riddle  the 
breast  in  all  directions.  3.  In  the  post-inammary  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  begins  either  in  the  cellular  tissue  behind  the  breast,  or  m  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  gland,  the  resulting  abscess  then  bm'simg 
into  the  cellular  tissue  behind  the  breast.  The  whole  breast  is 
pushed  forward  and  presents  a  characteristic  conical  appearance. 
There  is  deep-seated  and  throbbing  pain,  increased  on  moving  the 
arm,  with  some  oedema  and  mottled  redness  of  the  skin.  Ihe  pim 
usually  gravitates  towards  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  m'east, 
where  the  abscess  commonly  points ;  or  it  may  burrow  thj-mgh  the 
gland,  producing  fistulous  tracks  which  are  often  very  dithcult  to 


Treatment. — In  aU  varieties  an  early  and  free  incision  should  be 
made,  preferably  under  an  ansesthetic.  In  the  intra-mammary  the 
incision  should  radiate  from  the  nipple,  so  as  not  to  cut  across  the 
galactophorous  ducts ;  and  should  be  free,  not  a  mere  punctui-e, 
lest  the  abscess  cavity  degenerate  into  a  smus. 
mammary  the  incision  should  by  preference  be  made  at  the  most 
dependent  part  to  ensure  an  efficient  irain,  though  of  comse  pus 
wherever  pointing  must  be  let  out.  Should  sinuses  or  fist^se  foruq 
they  should  bo  laid  freely  open  and  thoroughly  di-amed,  after  bem„ 
scried  by  a  Yolkmann’s  spoon.  The  strength  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  generous  diet,  and  ammonia  and  bark,  or  quiiune  and 
iron  given  internaUy,  together  with  stimulants,  if  inchcated. 

Chronic  lobular  inflammation  of  the  breast,  winch  has  been 
described  by  various  names,  as  lobular  induration,  chi-onic  hjjpei- 
trophy,  chronic  interstitial  mastitis,  &c.,  affects  generally  one  o  c 
or  limited  portions  of  the  gland,  and  is  of  much 
is  Uable  to  be  mistaken  for  a  tiiinour.  It  is  said  to  J 

(piont  in  married  women  beyond  the 

but  my  own  experience  is  that  it  is  as  often  met  with  in  j  oung  and 
unmarried  women. 


i  •'  i  .l.  * 
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LOBTTLAR  inflammation  of  the  ' 

Came  and  Pathology  .—It  is  generaUy  attributed  to  ov^'ian  dis¬ 
turbance.  A  small-ceU-infiltration  occurs  in  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  affected  lobe  with  increased  proliferation  of  the  epitbebum. 
Later  the  cells  or  fibroblasts  form  fibrous  tissue,  which  contracts, 
pressing  upon  and  obbterating  the  ducts  and  acini,  and  causmg  tatty 
degeneration  of  the  epithelium  lining  them.  Should  some  o  e 
acini  escape  the  pressiue  which  has  obliterated  the  ducts  leading 
from  them,  .small  cysts  may  be  formed ;  but  such  cysts  never 
attain  a  large  size  in  consequence  of  the  unyielding  natiue  of  the 
fibrous  tissue  by  which  they  are  suiuounded. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  usually  complains  of  a  swelbng,  and 
sometimes  of  jiain  in  the  breast.  On  grasping  the  breast  between 
the  fingers  the  hypertrophied  portion  feels  like  a  tumour,  but  on 
drawing  it  from  the  nipple  so  as  to  make  the  lactiferous  ducts 
tense,  it  is  found  to  be  part  of  the  mamma,  and  on  pressing  the 
breast  back  on  the  ribs  with  the  flat  of  the  hand  no  distinct  tumour 
is  felt,  nor  anything  like  the  resistance  of  a  new  growth.  Further, 
the  sweUing  is  usually  of  a  wedge-shape,  with  its  apex  towards  the 
nijiple,  and  has  not  the  stony  hardness  of  scirrhus ;  and  there  may 
be  a  second  nodule  in  the  same  breast,  or  in  the  breast  of  the 
opposite  side.  The  axillary  glands  are  sometimes  enlarged,  but 
are  not  indurated,  and  the  pain  often  follows,  as  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  BiiLett,  the  distribution  of  one  or  more  intercostal  nerves,  the 
slightest  pressure  upon  which  as  they  issue  from  the  thorax  causes 
acute  pain.  The  above  signs  will  usually  serve  to  distinguish  the 
affection  from  scin’hous  carcinoma.  Should,  however,  as  occa¬ 
sionally  happens,  the  nipple  be  retracted,  the  skin  dimpled  from 
the  contraction  of  the  fibrous  septa,  the  surface  of  the  gland 
rendered  nodular  by  the  presence  of  several  tense  cysts,  and  the 
patient  moreover  be  about  the  age  at  which  carcinoma  is  common, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  diagnose  between  them,  especially  if  the 
breast  is  voluminous,  so  that  the  characters  of  the  swelling  are 
obscured.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  quite  justifiable  to  make 
an  exploratory  incision,  after  having  explained  the  importance  of 
a  correct  diagnosis  to  the  patient. 

Treatment. — L'on  and  quinine  or  the  mineral  acids  are  often 
indicated,  and  with  these  some  combine  the  iodide  of  potassium. 
Locally  a  belladonna  plaster  may  be  applied,  or  the  stays  dispensed 
with  to  prevent  fiiction,  or  a  thick  layer  of  cotton-wool  placed 
between  them  and  the  breast.  Inunction  with  iodide  of  potassium 
ointment,  or  with  oleate  of  mercury,  and  strapping  the  breast  are 
also  recommended.  Whatever  treatment  is  adopted,  it  .should  bo 
persevered  in  for  several  months. 

There  is  a  condition  of  Ilypertropjhy  often  met  with  in  lads  about 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  giiis  a  little  below  that  age.  The  bi'oast 
Old  gos  slowly,  often  painlessly,  generally  on  one,  sometimes  on 
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both  sides.  There  are  no  signs  of  inflammation.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  belladonna  plaster  applied  for  some  months,  which 
probably  owes  its  efficacy  to  the  fact  that  it  prevents  the  patient 
irritating  the  breast  by  constantly  feeling  it,  the  hyiiertrophy 
usually  suhsidei.  Of  its  exact  pathological  comhtion  I  am  not 
aware,  hut  it  is  generally  thought  to  ho  of  a  chronic  inflammatory 
nature. 

Tumours  of  the  breast. — The  tumoiu'  by  far  the  most  frequently 
met  with  in  this  situation  is  the  acinous  carcinoma  (sebr/ats),  which 
is  due  to  the  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  lining  the  acini  or  the 
small  ducts.  Certain  of  the  connective-tissue  tumours  (^fibromata, 
sarcomata),  springing  from  the  periacinous  connective  tissue,  are 
also  of  frequent  occui'rence.  They  seldom,  however,  occur  pure, 
but  are  nearly  always  mixed  with  elements  resemhhng  the  tissue 
of  the  breast  itseK  [adeaomaious  tissue),  and  hence  are  spoken  of  as 
adeuo-fihroma,  adeno-sarcoma,  adeno-myxoma.  Whether  these 
adenomatous  elements  are  the  normal  breast-tissue,  which  has 


become  surrounded  and  enclosed  in  the  fibrous  or  sarcomatous 
growth  as  the  case  may  be,  or  whether  it  is  an  abortive  fonnation 
of  the  gland-tissue,  is  not  agreed  upon  by  pathologists.  Most, 
however,  believe  that  it  is  a  new  formation.  More  laiely  the  . 
gland-tissue  may  constitute  the  chief  bulk  of  the  tmnour  ( pure 
adenoma).  The  tumours  composing  this  class  were  formerly  spoken 
of  collectively  as  chronic  mammary  glandular  tumours.  At  times 
cysts  are  developed  in  connection  with  them,  and  they  are  then 
designated  cystic  adeno-fihromu,  cystic  adeno-sarcoma,  cystic  adeno- 
myxoma,  &c.  Various  other  forms  of  tumour,  viz.,  tumours  com¬ 
posed  of  fat,  cartilage,  vessel-tissue,  nerve-tissue,  &c.,  have  also 
been  met  with  in  the  breast,  but  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Pure  adenomata  are  very  rare.  They  occur  as  circumscrihed 
ovoid  tumoui-s  surrounded  hy  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue.  On 
section  they  appear  smooth,  lobed,  white  or  tinged  with  pink,  with 
here  and  there  small  cavities  and  occasionally  distinct  cysts. 
general  characters  have  already  been  given  under  Tumours.  All 
that  need  here  be  repeated  is  that  they  consist  of  aciiii  and  ducts 
surrounded  by  a  small  amount  of  vascular  connective  tissue ;  iii 
short,  that  they  resemhle  the  hreast  preparing  for  lactation,  save 
that  the  acini  and  ducts  do  not  form  cbstinct  lobules  with  an 
excretory  duct,  as  in  the  lactating  hreast.  Pm-ther,  the  epithelium 
does  not  penetrate  the  membrana  propria  and  grow  into  the  intei- 
tiibular  and  inter-acinous  connective  tissue,  a  point  of  importance 


as  distinguishing  them  from  carcinoma. 

Sians  —They  are  most  often  mot  with  in  women  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  thirty-tivo  who  have  borne  childi'en,  as  small 
ovoid,  firm  but  elastic,  distinctly  circumscribed  and  moveable 
orowths  in  the  breast,  with  a  nodular  or  slightly  hossed  sui-face. 
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Thoy  iiro  of  vory  slow  gi’owth,  do  not  cEiuse  retraction  of  the  iiij)ple 
or  enlargement  of  the  axillary  glands,  and  do  not  return  if  com¬ 
pletely  removed.  Enucleation  is  the  treatment. 

Adeno-pibromata  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  They  consist  of 
fibrous  and  adenomatous  tissue,  and  are  styled  fibromata  by  those 
pathologists  who  regard  the  gland-tissue  as  merely  the  remains  of 
the  normal  breast-tissue  siuTounded  by  the  new  growth.  They 
occur  as  firm,  circumscribed,  slow-growing  and  distinctly  en- 
capsuled  tumours  in  the  substance  of  the  breast,  and  on  section 
ajipear  lohulated  and  of  a  pinkish-white  colour,  and  do  not  yield  a 
juice  on  scraping. 

tikjns. — They  usually  occur  in  the  breast  of  young  and  -healthy 
women  as  freely  moveable,  firm,  ovoid,  slightly  nodular,  generally 
painless  growths,  and  are  often  indistinguishable  without  puncture 
from  a  tense  cyst.  Erom  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  they  may  be 
diagnosed  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  their  slow  growth,  well-defined 
outline,  non-retraction  of  the  nipple,  non-adherence  of  the  skin, 
and  the  absence  of  glandular  enlargement.  From  prue  adenoma, 
adeno-sarcoma,  and  adeno-mjTcoma,  it  may  be  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  before  removal.  Enucleation  is  the  only  effective 
treatment. 

ADENO-s.VRCOJrATA  differ  fi’om  the  adeno-fihroniata  in  that  in 
place  of  an  increase  of  fibrous  tissue  around  the  acini  and  ducts 
various  kinds  of  sarcomatous  elements  are  found  mixed  with  more 
or  less  mature  fibrous  or  myxomatous  tissue ;  they  often  contaiir 
cysts.  Hence  the  terms  adeno-fihro-sarcoma,  adeno-myxo- 
sarcoma,  adeno-cysto-sarcoma,  fibro-cysto-sarcoma,  &c.,  which 
have  been  applied  to  them.  They  occur  as  circumsciihed  gi’owths 
in  the  breast,  resembling  the  adeno-fihromata,  from  which  it  is 
often  impossible  -to  distinguish  them  without  a  microscopic 
examination. 

The  skjus  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  sarcoma-elements  the 
growth  contams.  Thus,  when  this  is  small  they  approach  in  their 
clinical  character  and  behaviour  the  adeno-fihromata.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  sarcoma-elements  abound,  they  may  grow 
rapidly,  and  behave  like  the  imre  sarcomata.  Frequently  they 
grow  slowly  for  many  years  and  then  suddenly  rapidly  increase  in 
size  as  the  patient  approaches  the  middle  period  of  life.  When 
occrming  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty  the}'-  often  grow 
rapidly  from  the,  first. 

Treatment. — The  slow-growing  and  more  fibrous  forms  may  he 
enucleated,  but  if  in  proceeding  to  do  this  the  growth  is  found  to 
ho  soft  and  succulent  the  whole  breast  shoiild  he  excised,  an 
operation  that  should  invariably  be  undertaken  when  the  tumour 
has  grown  rapidly. 

Pure  sarcomata. — All  forms  of  sarcoma  mixed  with  fibrous  and 
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adoiioinatous  elements  may  occur  in  tlie  breast,  the  large  spindle- 
celled  variety  being  the  most  common.  Sarcomata  are  most  fre¬ 
quent  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five.  They  begin  in 
the  periacinous  and  peritubular  connective  tissue,  and  at  first  are 
always  encapsided,  but  later  they  infiltrate  the  surrmmding  parts 
and  may  perforate  the  skin  and  fungato.  Their  mabgnancy 
depends  upon  their  structui'e,  the  round-celled  and  large-spindle- 
celled  being  highly  malignant,  the  small-spindlc-celled  much  less 
so ;  indeed  the  latter  may  recur  again  and  again  in  situ  before 
finall}’'  becoming  disseminated,  or  its  tendencj^  to  reciuTonce  may 
completely  wear  itself  out.  The  small-spindle-colled  is  usually 
firm .  like  the  adeno-sarcomata,  and  on  section  gi'eyish-white, 
smooth  and  succulent.  The  round-celled  and  large-spindle-celled 
are  soft  and  elastic  owing  to  their  richness  in  cells  and  blood¬ 
vessels  and  their  scanty  amount  of  intercellular  substance.  On 
section  they  appear  of  a  pinkish-white  colour',  often  blotched  with 
blood,  while  cysts  from  harmorrhages  and  mucoid  softening  some¬ 
times  occur'  in  them. 

Signs. — The  small-siriirdle-celled  sarcoma  can  hardly  be  diag¬ 
nosed  before  removal  fi-om  the  adeno-fibroma  and  adeno-sarcoma. 
The  large-sirindle- celled  and  round-celled  varieties  form  smooth 
elastic  tumoru'S,  oval  or  rormded  in  shape,  and  are  lobed  or  bossed 
when  cystic  ;  whilst  the  veurs  of  'the  breast  are  often  enlarged  and 
tortuous.  They  gi'ow  rapidly,  and  may  perforate  the  skin  and  pro¬ 
trude  as  a  fungus ;  but,  rmlike  carcinoma,  they  do  not  infiltrate 
the  skin  or  cause  retraction  of  the  nqrple,  and  the  glauds  are  not 
usually  enlarged.  The  tumour,  moreover,  is  commonly  larger 
than  sciiThus,  and  the  jDatient’s  age  below  that  at  which  carcinoma 
is  usually  met  with. 

The  only  effectual  treatment  is  the  removal  of  “the  whole  breast. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  whether  the  tumour'  is  an  adeno-fibroma  or  a 
sarcoma  it  is  better  to  have  the  consent  of  the  iiatient  before  the 
operation  for  the  removal  of  the  whole  breast  shordd  the  tumour 
when  cut  into  appear  to  have  malignant  characters. 

Adeno-CYSTOMATA,  cysto-sarcomata,  sero-cystic  sarcomata,  and 
glandular  proliferating  cysts,  are  terms  applied  to  tumom-s  m  the 
breast  in  which  the  gi'owth  in  the  penacinous  connective  tissue 
projects  into  the  interior  of  dilated  acini  and  ducts  in  the  fomi  of 
l^apillary  or  cauliflower-liko  masses.  The  periacinous  growth, 
which  may  consist  of  fibrous  tissue,  spindle  or  roimd  cells,  or  of  a 
mixtm'O  of  all  these,  protrudes  the  wall  of  the  dilated  acinus  or 
duct  in  fi'ont  of  it,  but  does  not  penetrate  the  epithelial  lining,  and 
may  ultimately  fill  the  whole  acinus,  which  is  thus  converted  into 
a  mere  slit-like  space  lined  with  e2iithelium.  On  section  the 
tumoiu'  may  present  one  or  more  larger  cysts,  containing  variously- 
shaped  caulifiower-like  growths  sprouting  from  their  walls.  Or  it 
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may  appear  completely  solid  from  the  cysts  having  been  entirely 
filled  with  intra-cystic  growths;  on  dissection,  however,  the  spaces 
between  the  growths  and  the  cyst-walls  can  always  he  demon¬ 
strated  (Fig.  365).  "When  the  gi’owth,  which  is  at  first  encapsnled, 
attains  some  size,  the  skin  may  give  way  and  the  growth  protrude 
in  the  fonn  of  a  fungus.  The  skin,  however,  does  not  become  infil¬ 
trated  as  in  carcinoma. 

Signs. — They  generally  occiu’  in  women  between  the  ages  of 
thirty  and  thirty-five,  as  distinctly  defined,  lobulated,  usually 
painless  growths,  hard  in  some  places  and  soft  and  fluctuating  in 
others,  and  often  of  large  size.  The  veins  over  them  are  enlarged, 
but  the  skin  is  not  adherent,  the  nipple  is  not  retracted,  and.  the 
glands  as  a  rule  are  not  affected.  They  commonly  grow  slowly,  but 
at  times  rajiidly,  and  seldom  or  never  become  disseminated.  Theh 
chief  distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  presence  of  one  or  more 


Fig.  365. — Cystic  adenoma  of  the  breast. 
(St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  Museum.) 


prominent  fluctuating  cysts  in  the  tumour.  Should  a  fungus  pro¬ 
trude  it  may  bo  distinguished  from  carcinoma  by  the  non-implica¬ 
tion  of  the  skin  around,  non-adherence  of  the  growth  to  the  side  of 
the  chest,  and  the  absence  of  the  other  signs  of  carcinoma  above 
pointed  out.  Eemoval  of  the  breast  is  the  projicr  treatment. 

Cysts. — The  cysts  met  with  most  frequently  in  the  breast  are 
the  serous  cysts,  and  certain  of  the  retention  cysts.  Serous  cysts 
are  formed  in  the  breast,  as  in  other  situations  by  the  distension 
with  fluid  of  the  lymphatic  spaces  of  the  connective  tissue  (see 
Serous  cysts).  The  retention  cysts  that  occur  in  the  breast  may  be 
chvided  into  the  galactoceles,  which  are  produced  by  the  dilatation 
of  the  galactophorous  ducts,  and  the  glandular  cysts,  due  to  the 
distension  of  the  smaller  ducts  and  acini.  The  former  contain  a 
milk-liko  fluid,  or  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  watery  paids 
have  been  absorbed,  an  inspissated  caseous  material.  The 
glandular  contain  a  yellowish  or  brownish-yellow  mucoid  fluid. 
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sometimes  hlood-staiued,  and  at  times  intracystic  papillary  growths, 
formed  by  the  mgi-owing  of  the  cyst  walls.  Whou  they  occur  in 
elderly  people  they  are  spoken  of  as  involuUon  cysts.  Their 
frequency  in  chronic  lobular  inflammation  of  the  breast  has  alroad}" 
been  alluded  to. 

Cysts  in  the  breast  form  painless,  tense,  or  semifluctua- 
ting,  smooth,  roimded  tumoiu's,  evidently  connected  with  the 
breast  tissue.  Serous  cysts  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  breast. 
They  are  often  very  tense  and  hard,  and  breasts  with  such  in  them 
have  been  removed  for  caiicer.  Hence  the  valuable  rule  of  makinsr 
a  preliminary  mcision  if  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumom-. 
The  yalactoceles  occur  during  lactation  ;  they  are  situated  near  the 
nil)ple,  from  which  a  milk-like  fluid  may  sometimes  be  squeezed 
out  on  pressing  the  cyst.  They  are  soft  and  fluctuating,  and 
usually  single,  form  quickly,  and  may  attain  a  large  size. 
Glandular  cysts  occur  chiefly  m  women  of  fi'om  thirty-five  to  fifty. 
They  are  tense  and  painless,  fonn  slowljq  may  occiu  singly,  but 
are  often  multiple.  A  sanious  fluid  sometimes  escapes  fi-om  the 
nipple  if  the  cyst  contains  a  papillary  growth. 

Treatment. — Simple  serous  cysts  may  bo  laid  freely  open  and 
allowed  to  granulate  from  the  bottom,  or  better  be  dissected  out. 
Galactoceles  with  semi-solid  contents,  may  also  be  laid  freely  open 
and  their  contents  squeezed  out.  Glandular  cysts,  when  niunerous, 
call  for  the  excision  of  the  affected  lobule,  or  if  the  whole  breast  is 
affected  and  they  contain  proliferating  growths,  excision  of  the 
entire  gland.  Involution  cysts  requii’e  no  treatment. 

Cakcinoma  of  the  breast  is  nearly  always  of  the  acinous  form, 
of  which  both  varieties,  the  hard  [scirrhous)  and  the  soft  [medullary), 
are  met  with.  The  hard  variety,  however,  is  by  far  the  most 
common.  The  general  and  microscopical  characters  of  carcinoma 
have  ah-eady  been  given  under  tumours.  Here  only  the  special 
characters  which  it  presents  when  occurring  in  the  breast  will  be 
referred  to. 

SciEBHODS  CARCINOMA. — Pathology. — Heurhus  of  the  breast 
generally  appears  as  an  indm-ated,  nodular,  non-encapsuled,  tuber¬ 
ous  mass,  of  moderate  dimensions,  with  long  luocesses  extending 
in  various  cbrections  m  the  gland-substance  and  the  fatty  ti.ssue 
aroimd,  and  later,  involving  the  skin  and  subjacent  pectoral  muscle. 
On  section  (Fig.  366)  the  timioiu  gives  a  characteristic  creakmg 
sensation  to  the  knife,  and  the  cut  surface  appears  slightly  concave 
from  the  contraction  and  shrinking  of  its  fibrous  stroma  thus  set 
free  from  the  traction  of  surrounding  tissues.  It  is  of  a  hard 
resisting  consistency,  of  a  luiiform  close  textiue,  semi-tianslucent, 
of  a  greyish -white  colour  often  tuiged  with  pmk,  and  has  bedn 
likened  to  the  section  of  a  potato  or  unripe  pear.  Sometimes  it  is 
intersected  in  every  direction  by  short  wavy  glistening  white  fibres. 
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■with  here  and  there  yellow  dots  and  streaks  due  to  section  of  the 
epithelial  columns  which  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration; 
whilst  in  other  places,  little  masses  of  the  surrounding  fatty  tissue 
and  of  muscle  are  seen  enclosed  by  the  processes  of  the  growth ; 
and  patches  of  caseous-looking  material  or  white  creamy  fluid, 
due  to  the  gro'wth  having  surrounded  some  of  the  ducts  which 
have  become  only  partially  obliterated,  may  be  scattered  thi’ough 
its  substance.  The  section  on  scraping  yields  a  juice  containing 
cells,  free  nuclei,  and  gi’anular  material. 

Signs. — Scirrhous  carcinoma  generally  begins  as  a  small  hard 
lump  in  the  substance  of  the  breast ;  it  grows  slowly  at  first,  after- 


Fio.  .366. — Scirrhous  carcinoma  of  the  breast. 
(St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  Museum.) 


wards  more  rapidly,  and  then  involves  the  skin  and  pectoral 
muscle  ;  finally  the  skin  gives  way,  and  a  foul  ulcer  is  produced. 
In  the  meantime,  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  axilla  become  in¬ 
volved,  and  as  they  increase  in  size  press  upon  the  axillary  vein  and 
brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  producing  oedema  of  the  arm  and 
intense  neuralgic  pain.  Later  the  cancer  becomes  disseminated 
through  the  internal  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  The  health 
wHch  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  growth  is  generally  good,  now 
gives  way,  the  skin  becomes  saUow  and  earthy  in  appearance,  the 
patient  wasted,  and  cancerous  cachexia  is  said  to  be  present.  *  The 
foul  and  profuse  discharge  from  the  ulcer,  the  intense  pain  the 
mmtal  suffering,  and  the  implication  of  internal  organs,  lead  to 
eij^austion,  and  death  soon  steps  in  to  put  an  end  to  the ’patient’s 
misery.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  the  disease  when 
not  subjected  to  surgical  interference.  Let  us  now  study  the 
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characters  of  the  tumour  as  presented  in  a  typical  case.  It  is 
usually  situated  in  the  upper  and  outer  quadrant  of  the  breast,  or 
just  below  the  nipple.  Its  surface  is  hard  and  irregular,  its  mar¬ 
gins  ill-defined.  The  skin  at  first,  when  gently  pinched  up  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  shows  a  slight  dimpling,  and  later  appears 
distinctly  puckered  and  unmistakably  adherent  to  the  growth.  In 
the  earlier  stages  the  tumour  glides  freely  over  the  pectoral  muscle; 
later  a  slight  resistence  is  felt  on  moving  it  from  side  to  side; 
whilst  finally  it  becomes  firmly  fixed  to  the  walls  of  the  chest. 
The  nipple,  when  the  growth  is  behind  it,  is  retracted,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  traction  which  is  made  by  the  carcinoma  upon  the 
lacteal  ducts  (Fig.  366) ;  hut  when  the  growth  is  situated  in  the 
cii’cumference  of  the  breast,  there  may  be  no  retraction,  oi’  the 
retraction  may  occur  only  on  one  side ;  whilst  when  the  cancel 
begins  as  an  infiltration  of  the  nipple  itself,  the  latter  will  he  harder 
and  more  prominent  than  natural.  On  raising  the  aim  and  draw¬ 
ing  the  finger-tips  transversely  across  the  inner  side  of  the  axilla, 
a  hard  cord  or  cords— infiltrated  lymphatic  vessels— may  often  he 
felt  extending  from  the  tumom-  into  the  axilla,  while  in  the 
space  itself  large  glands  will  he  discovered  if  the  case  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced.  The  glands  are  at  first  soft,  single  and  distinct, 
later,  hard  and  matted  together,  foiming  an  indurated  irregular 
mass  which  is  often  adherent  to  the  chest-walls  and  in  advanced 
cases  extends  as  high  as  can  he  felt  beneath  the  clavicle.  In  the 
supraclavicular  space  the  enlarged  glands  may  sometimes  he  de¬ 
tected,  first  as  a  mere  fulness,  subsequently  as  distinct  swellmg^ 
After  the  skin  over  the  tumour  has  given  way,  an  ulcer  with 
sinuous,  irregular,  everted,  and  indurated  edges,  and  a  foul,  cavern¬ 
ous,  irregular,  and  indurated  base  is  formed,  from  which  is  exuded 
a  foiil-smelling  and  sanious  discharge.  The  skin  aroimd  is  in¬ 
durated  from  infiltration  with  the  growth ;  or  distinct,  circum¬ 
scribed,  hard  nodules  of  carcinoma  are  scattered  here  and  there 

When  the  above  signs  are  present  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  pronouncing  as  to  the  natiue  of  the  disease.  In  the 
earlier  stages,  however,  whilst  the  tumour  is  still  small  and  has 
not  yet  become  adherent  to  the  skin  or  to  the  pectoral  muscle, 
where  the  breast  is  large  and  there  is  no  reti'action  of  the  nipide 
and  as  yet  there  is  no  enlargement  of  the  axillary  glands,  the 
diagnosis  from  an  innocent  tumoiu,  a  tense  cy.st,  or  lobular  in¬ 
flammation  will  be,  to  say  the  least,  difficult  The  age  of  the 
patient,  the  rate  of  growth,  and  the  history  of  the  cjme  must  then 
to  a  great  extent  be  reUed  on  for  distingmshing  it.  But  where  the 
patient,  as  is  occasionaUy  the  case,  is  young,  the  ffiagnosis  may  then 
he  impossible  without  making  an  incision  into  the 
ceeding  which,  under  such  cu'cumstances,  after  the  difficulty  has 
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been  explained  to  tbe  patient,  is  not  only  justidable  but  impera¬ 
tively  called  for. 

Rarer  forms  of  scirrhus  in  the  breast  are  occasionally  met  with. 
Thus — 1.  The  cancer  may  begin  as  a  general  infiltration  of  the 
entire  gland,  when  its  course  is  usually  very  rapid ;  2,  it  may  chiefly 
affect  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin,  the  whole  side  of  the  chest  in  such  a 
case  becoming  infiltrated,  hard,  brawny  and  leathery  in  consistency,  a 
condition  known  as  “hide-bound;  ”  3,  it  may  begin  as  an  infil¬ 
tration  of  the  nipple,  or  may  be  engrafted  upon  chronic  eczema 
around  the  nipple ;  4,  in  elderly  women  it  may  run  a  very  chi'onic 
com’se,  often  remaining  stationary,  if  not  interfered  with,  for  many 
years  [fibrous  or  chronic  cancer) ;  and  5,  in  very  exceptional  in¬ 
stances,  the  carcinomatous  mass  has  apparently  undergone  complete 
atrophy,  even,  it  is  said,  after  ulceration  has  occiu’red,  and  a  spon¬ 
taneous  cme  has  thus  been  brought  about. 

Treatment. — In  the  breast,  as  elsewhere,  the  only  hope  of  cure 
lies  in  the  early  and  complete  extii'pation  of  the  carcinoma.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  Surgeon  is  consulted  before  the  skin,  pectoral 
muscle,  and  lymphatic  glands  are  more  than  slightly  involved, 
he  can  hold  out  but  little  prospect  that  the  disease  will  not  return, 
and  retui  n  shortly,  or  that  life  will  be  materially,  if  at  all  pro¬ 
longed  by  an  operation.  Under  such  circumstances,  therefore, 
there  are  some  Surgeons  who  hold  that  an  operation  with  the 
disease  thus  advanced  ought  not  to  be  undertaken,  as  it  can  only 
bring  discredit  on  sm-gery  and  may  possibly  prevent  other  patients 
seeking  advice  whilst  there  is  yet  a  probability  that  a  fi-ee  and 
complete  removal  of  the  breast  and  axillary  glands  may  eradicate 
the  disease.  While  admitting  that  this  may  be  true,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  even  although  the  growth  may  soon  recur 
either  in  the  cicatrix  or  glands,  or  in  internal  organs,  and  although 
life  may  not  be  prolonged,  still  removal  of  the  growth  may  lid  the 
patient  of  a  foul  and  loathsome  disease  and  often  of  great  pain, 
at  any  rate  for  a  time,  and  death  may  occur  in  a  less  distressing 
way  from  dissemination  of  the  carcinoma  in  internal  organs.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  patient’s  nund  will  be  relieved,  even  if  she  is 
not  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that  there  may  still  be  a  chance  of 
a  non-return.  Regarding  the  question  of  operation,  therefore,  it 
may  be  briefly  said  that— 1.  Where  the  skin  is  not  involved,  or  to 
a  very  slight  extent,  the  tumour  not  adherent  to  the  pectoral  muscle, 
and  the  glands  are  not  felt  enlarged,  or  if  enlarged  are  not  a-lherent 
to  the  chest  wall,  free  removal  of  the  breast  and,  in  the  last  case, 
clearing  out  the  axilla  is  imperatively  called  for.  2.  Where,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  skin  is  extensively  infiltrated,  the  tumour  is 
firmly  adherent  to  the  pectoral  muscle,  the  glands  are  enlarged 
hard,  and  adherent  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  enlarged  glands  can 
also  be  felt  above  the  clavicle  and  perhaps  have  already  caused 
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cedema  of  the  arm,  marked  cachexia  is  present  and  there  is  evidence 
of  dissemination  of  the  carcinoma  in  other  organs  and  tissues — 
then  no  operation  should  he  performed.  In  cases  such  as  the  above, 
there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  operating  or  not 
operating.  But  there  are  a  lai-ge  class  of  intennediate  cases  in 
which  some  Surgeons  would,  and  some  would  not,  operate.  Much 
will  then  depend  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  pain,  the  age  of 
the  patient,  &c.,  and  each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 
When  too  far  advanced  to  permit  of  removal,  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  relieve  pain  and  procure  sleep  bj'^  opium  or  morphia,  and  sup¬ 
port  the  strength  by  a  liberal  diet  and  stimulants.  Should  an  ulcer 
have  formed  it  may  in  some  cases  be  treated  with  caustics,  as 
Bougard’s  paste  or  pyoktanin,  or  dusted  with  iodofonn  or  char¬ 
coal  to  control  the  foetor. 

Medullary  carcinoma  is  much  less  common  in  the  breast  than 
the  scrri'hous  form,  and  generally  appears  at  an  earlier  age.  It 
occui'S  as  a  soft,  non-encapsuled,  compact,  white  or  blood-stained, 
brain-like  mass  infiltrating  the  gland  and  surrounding  tissues.  Its 
growth  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  scurhous  variety,  and  it 
sooner  involves  the  skin,  pectoral  muscles,  and  axillary  glands,  and 
rapidly  becomes  disseminated  thi-ough  internal  organs.  Early  and 
free  removal  of  the  whole  breast,  and  of  any  glands  in  the  axilla 
that  may  be  felt  enlarged,  is  the  proper  treatment. 

Other  varieties  of  carcinoma  in  the  breast,  as  the  so-called 
villous,  or  duct  cancers,  and  the  colloid,  require  only  a  brief 
notice. 

Duct  carcinoma  occui’s  as  one  or  more  rounded  masses  lying 
in  the  breast  tissue  not  far  from  the  nipple.  On  section  these 
masses  appear  as  red,  encysted  and  definite  tumours  (Fig.  367). 
Microscopically  they  consist  of  cysts,  often  containing  blood,  and 
into  which  papillaiy  growths,  covered  by  columnar  epithehum, 
sprout.  The  growths  have  an  alveolar  sti'ucture,  and  closely  re¬ 
semble,  especially  when  the  disease  has  recurred,  ordinary  encepha- 
loid  carcinoma. 

gigns. — The  nipple  is  not,  as  a  rule,  reti’acted,  but  there  is 
usually  a  history  of  a  discharge  of  blood  from  it,  often  before  a 
tumoiu-  is  noticed.  In  the  specimen,  of  which  Fig.  367  is  a  ^-aw¬ 
ing,  there  was  very  slight  retraction  of  the  nqiple.  The  skin  is  not 
infiltrated,  the  axillary  glands  are  not  enlarged,  and  secondaiy 
deposits  are  very  rare.  The  tumom-  is  fii-m  and  elastic,  and  may 
contain  one  or  more  cysts.  It  usually  occurs  in  middle-age,  is  of 
slow  gi-owth,  and  not  accompanied  as  a  rule  by  pain.  The  treatment 
consists  in  amputation  of  the  whole  breast.  If  this  is  done,  no 
further  trouble  usually  occui-s. 

Colloid  Carcinoma  of  the  breast  is  very  rare.  Its  structure 
is  like  that  of  scii'rhous  or  encephaloid  cancer,  but  here  and  there 
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large  epithelial  cell-masses  have  undergone  colloid  degeneration. 
It  is  of  slower  growth,  and  less  frequently  affects  the  glands  than 
either  scirrhus  or  encephaloid,  and  has  a  less  tendency  to  lecur 
after  removal.  The  prospective  length  of  life  is  said  to  be  thi'ee  or 
four  times  that  of  ordinary  scirrhus. 

Excision  of  the  breast. — The  arm  being  held  out  from  the 
side  by  an  assistant  so  as  to  put  the  pectoral  muscle  on  the  stretch 
and  well  expose  the  axilla,  an  elliptical  incision  should  be  made 
below  and  another  above  the  nipple,  cutting  widely  of  any  adherent 
or  infiltrated  skin.  The  skin  above  and  below  should  now  be  re¬ 
flected  from  the  breast,  and  the  latter  dissected  off  the  pectoral 
mnscle,  taking  care  to  remove  the  pectoral  fascia  and  any  portion 
of  the  muscle  that  appears  affected  with  the  disease.  Should  any 
gland  be  felt  in  the  axilla,  the  incision  shordd  be  prolonged  in  an 


Fig.  367. — Section  of  a  duct  carcinoma  of  the  heart.  The  tumour  has  well- 
defined  edges,  and  is  composed  of  a  number  of  cysts  containing  growths  and 
broken-down  blood.  (St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  Museum,  No.  3,186,  f). 

upward  and  outward  direction,  the  axillary  fascia  opened  by  the 
scalpel,  and  aU  the  glands  that  can  be  felt  carefully  dissected  out  or 
enucleated,  in  part  by  the  fingers,  and  in  part  by  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  axillary  vessels  or  large 
nerve-cords,  both  of  which  are  situated  at  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  space.  The  skin  should  now  be  drawn  together  by 
sutures,  a  drainage  tube  having  been  placed  in  the  deeper  part  of 
the  wormd.  Where  the  skin  cannot  be  made  to  cover  in  the 
wound,  the  flaps  should  be  drawn  as  much  together  as  possible  by 
stout  silver  sutmes,  and  the  remainder  of  the  wound  left  to  granu¬ 
late.  The  arm  should  be  secm-ed  to  the  side  with  the  forearm 
and  hand  across  the  chest.  Some  Sm-geons,  with  a  view  to  the 
more  complete  removal  of  glands,  divide  the  pectoral  muscles 
or  even  cut  the  pectoral  muscles  away.  This  procedure  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  so  much  contraction  and  subsequent  interference  with 
the  movement  of  the  arm  that  I  do  not  advise  it  save  under 
exceptional  conditions,  as  when  the  pectoral  is  infiltrated  or  glands 
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cannot  be  otherwise  reached.  It  does  not  ensure  the  complete 
removal  of  the  disease  since  the  mediastinal  glands  may  he  affected. 


DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  NECK,  KNEES  AND  FEET. 

Wry-neck  or  TORTICOLLIS  is  a  distortion  chiefly  dependent  upon 
contraction  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  It  may  he  congenital  or 
acquii’ed. 

Causes. — The  congenital  form,  is  attributed  to — 1,  spastic  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  due  to  disease  of  the  nervous 
system;  2,  malposition  in  utero ;  or,  3,  injmy  at  birth,  as,  for 
example,  ruptm’e  of  the  sterno-mastoid  in  a  breech  presentation. 
The  aajuired  form  is  due  to — 1,  the  head  having  been  held  for 
a  long  time  in  the  distorted  position  as  a  consequence  of  stiff 
neck  following  cold,  rheumatism,  injury,  or 
inflamed  cervical  glands ;  2,  hysteria ;  or,  3, 
spasm  set  up  by  irritation  of  the  spinal  acces¬ 
sory  nerve  consequent  upon  centi’al  nerve- 
trouhle. 

Signs. — The  head,  supposing  the  right 
sterno-mastoid  to  be  affected,  is  drawn  for¬ 
wards  and  towards  the  right  shoulder  and 
also  rotated,  so  that  the  chin  points  to  the 
left.  The  right  mastoid  is  prominent,  the 
right  side  of  the  neck  concave,  and  the  left 
convex.  In  long-standing  cases  some  lateral 
curvature  of  the  dorsal  spine  is  generally 
acquired.  The  congenital  fonn  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  spasmodic  not  only  by 
its  history  but  by  the  sterno-mastoid  be¬ 
coming  tense  in  the  former,  and  yielding  in 
the  latter,  on  attempting  to  straighten  the 
head.  The  hysterical  variety  will  be  known  by  the  presence  of 
other  signs  of  hysteria. 

Treatment. — In  congenital  lury-neck,  unless  the  patient  is  treated 
by  position  while  still  an  infant,  division  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is 
generally  required,  followed  by  a  course  of  systematic  exercises  in 
the  slighter  cases,  and  the  use  of  some  such  instrument  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  368,  in  the  most  severe.  The  sterno-mastoid  is 
best  divided  immediately  above  the  clavicle,  as  here  it  is  fmdhest 
removed  from  the  important  structures  that  lie  beneath  it.  A 
puncture  should  be  made  at  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon,  a  director 
l)assed  behind  it,  and  the  division  made  towards  the  skin  with  a 
blunt-pointed  tenotome.  The  tense  bands  of  contracted  cervical 
fascia  which  now  start  forward  will  yield  to  stretching ;  it  is  not 
safe  to  divide  them.  The  head  shoidd  be  straightened  and  thus 


Fig, 


368. —  Wry-ueck 
apparatus. 
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held  by  a  bandage  and  sand-bags.  The  puncture  should  be  given 
thi-ee  or  foiu’  days  to  heal  before  the  exercises  are  begun  or  the 
instrument  is  apphed.  Some  advise  the  division  of  the  muscle 
about  the  middle  on  the  plea  that  such  is  a  more  safe  procedure ; 
whilst  others  again  recommend  the  division  of  the  tendon  by  open 
incision,  as  in  this  way  the  danger  of  puncturing  and  admitting  air 
into  a  vein  is  avoided.  If  the  subcutaneous  division,  however,  is 
carefully  done  in  the  manner  here  advised,  I  do  not  believe  there 
need  be  any  fear  of  air  entering  the  veins.  I  have  now  performed 
this  little  operation  many  times  and  have  never  experienced  any 
diflBculty  or  trouble.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  right  to  state 
that  sudden  death  has  occuri’ed  in  the  hands  of  some  excellent 
Surgeons  and  others  have  met  with  alarming  symptoms.  In  spas¬ 
modic  cases  conium,  Indian  hemp,  bromide  of  potassium,  &c., 
may  be  tiled.  These  failing,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  may  be 
stretched  just  above  the  spot  where  it  enters  the  sterno-mastoid. 
In  very  intractable  cases  a  piece  of  the  nerve  may  be  excised, 
and  if  the  posterior  cervical  muscles  are  also  involved  in  the  spasm, 
excision  of  portions  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  first  four  cervi¬ 
cal  nerves  may  be  simultaneously  or  subsequently  undertaken. 
Tenotomy  of  the  sterno-mastoid  should  in  these  and  in  hysterical 
cases  on  no  accormt  be  done.  In  the  latter,  hysterical  remedies 
should  of  course  be  used. 

Knock-knee  or  genu  vaegum  is  a  deformity  in  which,  when 
the  knees  are  placed  together  in  the  extended  position  with  the 
pateUse  looking  du-ectly  forwards,  the  legs  diverge.  One  or  both 
knees  may  be  affected,  or  there  may  be  genu  valgum  on  one  side 
and  genu  varum  on  the  other. 

Cause. — Knock-knee  is  generally  the  result  either  of  rickets, 
when  it  occurs  between  the  second  and  the  seventh  year ;  or  of 
carrying  heavy  weights,  long  standing  and  the  hke,  when  it  is 
most  common  in  growing,  underfed  and  overworked  lads  and  girls 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen.  The  deformity  is  variously  believed  to 
depend  on : — 1,  an  overgrowth  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
femur,  and  a  coiTesponding  uprising  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia ;  2,  the  relaxation  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  j  or  3,  the 
contraction  of  the  biceps  tendon.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
osseous  lesion  is  certainly  present,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  that  it  is  upon  this  that  the  deformity  in  rickety  cases  usually 
depends,  though  I  admit  that  in  some  of  those  rapid  cases  induced 
by  excessive  weight-bearing  in  weakly  lads,  a  relaxion  of  the  liga¬ 
ments  may  be  the  principal  factor.  The  contraction  of  the  biceps 
tendon  when  present  I  regard  as  the  result,  and  not  as  the  cause 
of  the  affection.  Treatment. — In  slight  rickety  cases  keeping  the 
child  entirely  off  its  legs,  the  application  of  splints,  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  use  of  appropriate  remedies,  will  generally  effect  a  cure.  In 
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confinned  cases,  and  in  older  patients,  however,  little  must  be 
expected  from  splints  or  instruments.  By  their  use  the  limb  can 
no  doubt  be  straightened,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  stretching  the 
external  lateral  hgament,  the  legs  being  rendered  flail-like,  and 
the  patient  being  unable  to  walk  or  even  stand  without  his  irons. 
For  such  some  form  of  osteoclasia  or  osteotomy  is  usually  required. 

Osteoclasia  consists  in  breaking  the  bone  either  with  the 
hands  or  with  the  osteoclast.  Manual  osteoclasia  is  seldom  em¬ 
ployed  except  for  the  correction  of  rickety  bow-legs  or  knock-knee 
in  young  subjects  when  the  bones  are  moderately  soft.  For  frac- 
tm'ing  larger  and  stronger  bones  the  osteoclast 
is  required.  The  limb  is  properly  adjusted  be¬ 
tween  the  arms  of  the  instrvunent  and  the  force 
applied  by  means  of  a  screw  in  Grattan’s  osteo¬ 
clast,  or  by  levers  in  that  of  Thomas. 

Osteotomy  is  usually  done  by  Macewen’s  or 
Beeves’  modified  Ogston’s  method.  1.  Macewen's 
operation  consists  in  chiselling  through  the 
femur  just  above  the  epiphysis,  but  leaving  the 
posterior  sui'face,  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
popliteal  artery,  intact,  and  snappiog  this  across 
by  forcibly  bending  the  bone.  2.  In  Reeves' 
modification  of  Ogston’s  operation  the  internal 
condyle  is  first  loosened  with  a  chisel,  and  then 
made  to  slide  upwards  on  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
by  forcibly  straightening  the  leg.  The  chisel  is 
introduced  behind  the  synovial  membrane  and 
shordd  not  be  di’iven  so  far  into  the  condyle  as 
to  endanger  the  opening  of  the  joint.  The  line 
of  incision  through  the  femur  in  these  operations 
is  shewn  in  Fig.  369.  The  incision  in  the  soft 
tissues  which  in  either  operation  should  be 
merely  long  enough  to  admit  the  chisel,  may  in 
each  be  made  vertically  two  fingers’  breadth 
above  the  patella  and  midway  between  the  ioner  edge  of  the  rectus 
and  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus.  The  operations  should  be 
performed  antiseptically  and  the  limb  secm-ed  to  a  long  splint,  or 
placed  in  Bavarian  plaster  splints  in  a  straight  position  for  about  a 
month,  and  subsequently  kept  in  an  ordinary  plaster  case  for  six 
weeks  to  two  months  till  sound  union  has  taken  place. 

Genu  varum,  or  bow-legs,  is  the  opposite  deformity  to  genu 
valgum,  and  what  has  been  said  of  the  latter  as  regards  patholo^, 
treatment,  &c.,  wiU  apply  to  it  if  external  be  substituted  for  “- 
ternal  in  the  phraseology.  It  is  fi’equently  associated  with  a 
bowing  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  either  at  its  upper  or  its  lower 
third,  and  sometimes  with  a  bowing  of  the  femui-. 


Fig.  369, — A,  line 
of  section  in 
Macewen’s  ;  B, 
in  Ogston’s ;  and 
C,  in  Reeves’ mo¬ 
dified  Ogston’s 
operation. 
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Geittj  BECxmvATTJM  or  EXTEOBSEM  is  a  condition  of  over- 
extension  at  tlie  knee.  It  is  frequently  present  in  a  slight  degree 
in  cases  of  knock-knee.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  a  congenital  at- 
fection ;  the  hyper-extension  may  then  be  extreme,  the  feet  touch¬ 
ing  the  groins.  When  it  is  combined  with  knock-knee  the  irons 
for  the  latter  affection  should  have  a  front  stop.  In  congenital 
cases  division  of  the  quadriceps  may  be  necessary,  hut  continual 
attempts  at  flexion  and  the  use  of  an  instrument  with  a  cog-wheel 
at  the  knee  will  usually  suffice. 

Talipes  or  cleb-poot  is  a  distorsion  in  which  the  relations 
of  the  tarsal  bones  to  each  other  and  to  the  hones  of  the  leg  are 
variously  altered,  and  the  bones  held  in  their  abnormal  position 
by  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  bones  and  by  the  contraction  or 
shortening  of  certain  of  the  muscles,  hgaments,  and  fasciae  at¬ 
tached  to  the  foot. 

Cause. — Talipes  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired. 

The  congenital  form  has  been  attributed  to — 1,  spastic  muscular 
contraction  induced  by  some  lesion  of  the  nerve-centres ;  2,  mal¬ 
positions  of  the  foetus  in  utero ;  3,  structural  alteration  in  the 
form  of  some  of  the  tarsal  bones.  The  supporters  of  the  first 
view  maintain  that  the  bones  are  drawn  into  their  abnormal  position 
by  muscular  contraction,  and  regard  any  alteration  in  the  shape  of 
the  bones  as  the  result  and  not  as  the  cause  of  their  malposition ; 
whilst  those  who  uphold  the  second  and  third  views  deny  that 
spastic  contraction  occurs,  as  no  lesion  of  the  nerve-centres  has 
been  found  to  account  for  it,  and  look  upon  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles  as  merely  due  to  adaptive  shortening  consequent  upon 
the  altered  position  of  the  hones.  The  congenital  variety  is  some¬ 
times  hereitary,  very  occasionally  occurs  in  several  members  of 
the  same  family,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  other  congenital 
malformations  as  spina  bifida,  meningocele,  &c.  The  acquired  form 
is  generally  the  result  of  infantile  paralysis,  the  bones  th6n  either 
being  di’awn  into  their  abnormal  positions  by  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles  antagonistic  to  those  paralysed  or  falling  into  the  ab- 
noimal  positions  by  the  weight  of  the  foot.  In  either  case  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  standing  and  walking  tends  more  and  more 
to  confirm  this  faulty  position.  Amongst  other  causes  may  he 
mentioned  long -continuance  of  the  foot  in  the  extended  posi¬ 
tion,  disease  of  the  ankle  or  tarsus,  yielding  of  the  ligaments,  &c. 

Varieties. — There  are  five  principal  forms  of  club-foot : — Talipes 
cquinus,  varus,  calcaneus,  valgus,  and  cavus.  But  these  may  be 
variously  combined,  producing  compound  forms,  which  are  then 
called  equino-varus,  equino-valgus,  calcaneo-valgus,  &c. 

1.  Talipes  equinus  (Figs.  370,  371)  is  nearly  always  an  acquired 
affection,  and  generally  due  to  infantile  paralysis  of  the  anterior  or 
extensor  muscles ;  as  a  congenital  affection  it  is  very  rare.  I  have 
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only  seen  two  cases  during  the  twelve  years  I  have  had  charge  ot 
the  orthopoedic  department  at  St.  Bartholomew’s.  The  heel  is 
drawn  upwards  hy  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
foot  is  in  consequence  depressed  and  held  in  the  extended  position. 
The  weight  of  the  body  is  thus  transmitted  thi'ough  the  heads  of 
the  metatarsal  hones,  which  together  with  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tarsus  are  bent  downwards  and  backwards  from  the  transverse 
tarsal  joint  and  fixed  in  this  position  by  the  adaptive  shortening  of 
the  plantar  fascia,  ligaments  and  muscles,  thus  rendering  the  sole 
of  the  foot  unnatmully  concave,  a  condition  known  as  pes  cavus. 
The  patient  walks  with  fatigue  and 
lameness  on  the  balls  of  his  toes 
(Fig.  370),  and  if  both  feet  are  affected 
he  may  be  unable  to  walk  at  all.  When 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  toes  are 
completely  paralyzed  the  toes  may  be 
bent  under  as  shown  in  Fig.  371,  and 


Fig.  370. — Talipes  equinus. 
(Bryant’s  Surgery.) 


Fig.  371. — Talipes  equinus,  with 
complete  paralysis  of  the  an¬ 
terior  muscles. 


the  patient  walks  on  the  dorsum  of  the  toes  or  even  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot.  Corns  and,  perhaps,  ulcers  are  then  formed,  rendering 
walking  exceeding  painful  or  impossible.  In  long-standing  cases, 
in  consequence  of  the  contraction  being  greater  on  the  inner  than 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  sole,  an  inward  twist  is  given  to  the  foot 
{equino-varus).  At  times  the  tendo  Achillis  is  not  sufficiently 
shortened  to  draw  up  the  heel,  but  at  the  same  time  is  so  contracted 
as  to  prevent  the  foot  being  placed  beyond  a  right  angle  with  the 
leg.  This  condition  is  spoken  of  as  right-angled  cuntradion  of  the 
tendo  Achfitis  or  as  rectangular  talipes. 

2.  Talipes  varus  is  the  most  complicated  vaiiety  of  club-loot, 
and  is  the  most  common  of  the  congenital  forms.  By  some  the 
distortion  here  desciibed  as  varus  is  called  ajuino-varus.  I  prefer. 
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however,  to  apply  the  simple  term  varus  to  the  form  imder  con¬ 
sideration,  and  equino-varus  to  cases  of  equinus  in  which  there  is 
added  a  secondary  twisting  inwards  of  the  foot.  In  varus  (lig* 
372),  the  os  calcis  is  drawn  up  by  the  tendo  Achillis,  tiltog  the 
asti’agalus  partially  out  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  bones  in  front 
of  the  transverse  tarsal  joint  are  drawn  inwards  and  upwards  by 
the  tibiahs  anticus  and  posticus,  so  that  the  scaphoid  is  placed 
internal  to  the  astragalus  instead  of  in  front  of  it,  whilst  its  tube¬ 
rosity  is  in  close  contact  with  the  interaal  malleolus.  The  liga¬ 
ments  on  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  and  between  the  tibia  and 
astragalus  are  shortened,  and  are  often  the  chief  agents  holding  the 
bones  in  their  deformed  position.  In  severe  cases,  however,  the 
asti-agalus  is  itself  deformed,  its  head  looking  almost  directly 
inwards  instead  of  forwards  and  slightly  inwards.  Thus,  in  a  well- 
marked  case  (Fig.  373a  and  b),  the  heel 
appears  drawn  up,  the  anterior  part  of  the 
foot  adducted  and  inverted,  the  inner  border 
turned  upwards  or  inverted,  and  the  outer 
border  downwards,  so  that  the  sole  looks 
backwards  and  the  dorsum  forwards,  the 
long  axis  of  the  foot  being  at  the  same 
time  shortened  and  bent  upon  itself,  the 
sole  unnaturally  concave,  and  the  plantar 
fascia  tense,  fri  severe  cases  (Fig.  373c), 
the  inner  border  of  the  foot  may  be  in 
contact  with  the  leg,  and  when  the  foot 
has  been  walked  upon  the  sole  looks  up¬ 
wards  as  well  as  backwards,  and  the  dor¬ 
sum  downwards  as  well  as  forwards;  whilst 
the  sole  is  narrowed  by  the  approximation 
of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  to  the  first,  and  a  bursa  often  forms 
over  the  outer  border  of  the  dorsmn.  In  the  acquired  form,  which 
is  generally  due  to  infantile  paralysis,  the  history  of  the  case,  the 
wasting,  shortening,  coldness  and  passive  congestion  of  the  limb, 
and  often  the  absence  of  rigidity,  will  commonly  serve  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  congenital. 

3.  Talipes  calcaneus  is  rare.  In  the  congenital  variety  (Fig.  374) 
the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  is  di-awn  up  and  often  a  little  everted 
or  inverted,  and  generally  held  rigidly  in  this  position  by  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  extensor  muscles.  In  the  acquired  form  (Fig.  374), 
which  is  commonly  the  result  of  infantile  paralysis  of  the  calf 
muscles,  the  heel  is  placed  fii’st  on  the  gi-oimd  in  walking,  but  there 
is  no  drawing  up  of  the  foot  by  the  extensors .  The  anterior  part  of  th  e 
foot  drops  downwards  from  the  transverse  tarsal  joint,  and  the  tendo 
Achillis,  instead  of  standing  out  tensely  as  in  the  normal  foot,  can 
often  hardly  be  felt. 


Fiu.  372.  —  Congenital 
talipes  varus.  (St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital 
Minseum.) 
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4.  In  talipes  valgus  or  flat-foot  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
arches  of  the  foot  are  flattened  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  is 
more  or  less  everted.  Though  rare  as  a  congenital,  it  is  very 
common  as  an  acquired  deformity,  and  as  such  is,  perhaps,  most 
often  due  to  the  yielding  of  the  ligaments  of  the  sole  and  the 
relaxed  state  of  the  muscles  which  normally  support  the  plantar 
arches,  in  consequence  of  general  debility  and  want  of  muscular 
tone,  combined  with  long  standing  or  carrying  heavy  weights  with 
the  feet  abducted.  Hence  its  fi-equency  in  growing  and  under-fed 
lads,  errand-boys,  policemen,  waiters,  housemaids,  and  the  like. 


Fig.  373. — Congenital  varus.  Three  grades  of  severity. 
(Bryant’s  Surgery.) 


Fig.  374. — Talipes  calcaneus.  (Bryant’s  Surgery.) 


Amongst  other  causes  may  be  mentioned  rheumatism,  gonorrhcea, 
rickets,  sprains  of  the  plantar  hgaments,  and  spasm  or  paa-alysis  ot 
certain  muscles  of  the  leg.  It  is  also  met  with  m  badly-set  cases 
of  Pott’s  fracture.  The  calcaneo-scaphoid  Ligament  and  plant-ar 
fascia,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  other  hgaments  of  &e  sole,  are 
elongated,  and  the  bones  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  mstead  ot 
forming  an  arch,  are  depressed  and  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
The  bones  in  front  of  the  transverse  tarsal  jomt  m-e  at  the  same 
time  more  or  less  abducted  and  everted,  leavmg  the  head  of  the 
astragalus,  which  is  itself  depressed,  partly  exposed  on  the  mnei 

side  of  the  foot.  i  i  j 

In  severe,  and  generaUy  in  congenital  cases,  the  heel  and  tiont 
of  the  foot  are  dx-awn  up  by  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  anterioi 
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muscles  respectively,  wliilst  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  is  raised 
from  the  ground.  The  acquired  form  is  often  productive  of  so 
much  crippling  and  pain  as  to  render  the  sufferer  unable  to  follow 
any  employment  which  necessitates  much  standing  or  walking. 
The  foot  (Fig.  375)  looks  broader  and  longer  than  natural,  the  sole 
is  flat,  the  inner  border  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  the 
internal  malleolus  depressed ;  whilst  two  prominences,  formed  by 
the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  and  the  partially  exposed  head  of  the 
astragalus,  can  be  seen  and  felt  pro j  ecting  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot.  In  slight  cases  the  foot  can  be  made  to  assume  its  natural 
form  on  manipulation  or  on  standing  on  tip-toe,  but  in  severe 
cases  it  is  rigidly  fixed  in  the  deformed  position.  Pain  and  stiffness 
of  the  metatar  so -phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  [Hallux  dolorosus) 
is  a  common  concomitant  of  flat  foot  in  boys  and  young  adults. 

5.  In  talipes  cavus  the  sole  is  unnaturally  arched  and  the  plantar 
fascia  is  tense.  The  toes  are 
often  extended  at  the  metatarso¬ 
phalangeal  joint,  and  flexed  at 
the  first  interphalangeal  joints, 
giving  them  a  clawed  appearance 
[hollow  claiv-foot).  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  said  at  times  to  he  due 
to  infantile  paralysis  affecting 
the  interosseous  muscles.  I 
have  tested  the  muscles  in  many 
cases  hut  have  not  found  them 
paralyzed. 

General  treatment  oe  ta¬ 
lipes. — The  indications  are — 1, 
to  restore  the  deformed  foot  to 
its  natural  position;  and  2,  to 
retain  it  in  this  position  until  the  normal  fimctions  of  the  joints  and 
muscles  have  been  so  far  restored  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  a 
relapse.  In  the  congenital  and  in  many  of  the  acquired  forms 
these  indications  can  be  successfully  fulfilled  if  appropriate  means 
are  taken  and  sufficient  time  and  care  are  given  to  the  case.  But 
in  the  paralytic  varieties,  where  the  muscles  have  undergone  com¬ 
plete  atrophy  and  degeneration,  these,  of  course,  cannot  he 
restored,  and  the  foot  can  only  he  maintained  in  the  nonnal 
position  by  the  use  of  instruments.  For  the  fulfilling  of  the  fii'st 
indication  both  operative  and  mechanical  or  manipulative  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  necessary.  For  the  second,  the  use  of  mechamcal 
supports  and  physiological  after-treatment  should  he  employed. 

The  operative  treatment,  when  this  is  necessaiy,  will  generally 
consist  in  the  subcutaneous  division  of  certain  tendons  [tenotomy), 
in  the  division  of  contracted  ligaments  [syndesmotomy),  and  in 


Fro.  375. — Talipes  valgus  or  flat- 
foot.  (St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
Museum.) 
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inveterate  cases  in  the  excision  or  section  of  some  of  the  tarsal 
bones  {tarsectomy  or  tarsotomy),  or  in  the  performance  of  one  or 
other  of  the  following  operations : — Phelps’  open  incision ; 
Buchanan’s  subcutaneous  section;  Pitzgerald’s  operation;  forcible 
rectification. 

Tenotomy  is  indicated  where  there  is  much  rigidity  and  the  foot 
cannot  be  brought  into  its  natm-al  position  by  manipulation.  Its 
object  is  the  lengthening  of  the  shortened  tendon,  not  its  mere 
division.  The  lengthening  is  effected  by  the  organization  of  the 
small-cell-exudation  which  is  poured  out  between  the  divided  ends 
of  the  tendon.  Hence  the  importance  of  subcutaneous  division, 
that  is,  of  making  a  mere  puncture  in  the  skin  and  preventing  the 
entrance  of  septic  matter  lest  suppuration  ensue  and  the  tendon 
become  adherent  to  its  sheath  or  fail  to  unite.  The  tendon  having 
been  made  tense  by  an  assistant,  pass  the  tenotome  beneath  it  with 
the  blade  on  the  flat ;  then  whilst  the  tendon  is  slightly  relaxed, 
turn  the  edge  of  the  tenotome  towards  the  tendon  and  cut  towards 
the  skin,  the  assistant  again  making  it  tense  to  facihtate  the 
division,  hut  relaxing  the  moment  it  is  felt  to  give  way  lest  the 
skin  be  severed  and  the  puncture  he-  converted  into  an  open  wound. 
The  puncture  should  be  covered  with  a  dossil  of  antiseptic  gauze, 
and  the  foot  secui-ed  to  a  sphnt  or  in  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage. 
It  was  foiTnerly  the  custom  to  place  the  foot  in  a  sphnt  in  the 
deformed,  or  in  only  a  shghtly  improved  position  for  a  few  days 
imtil  the  puncture  had  healed  and  the  tendon  had  united  before 
beginning  mechanical  extension  to  stretch  the  new  material 
between  the  divided  ends.  It  was  thought  that  if  the  foot  was  at 
once  rectified  and  the  ends  of  the  divided  tendon  consequently  much 
separated,  there  was  grave  risk  of  the  tendon  not  uniting,  or  of  the 
uniting  material  remaining  weak.  I  have  not,  however,  foimd 
this  to  be  the  case,  and  I  now  invariably  place  the  foot  immediately 
after  tenotomy  in  the  best  position  possible,  often  leaving  a  gap  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch,  or  even  more,  between  the 
ends  of  the  divided  tendon.  By  at  once  rectifying  the  position  of 
the  foot,  after  dividing  any  contracted  ligaments  that  may  stQl 
hold  the  bones  in  their  deformed  position,  much  time  is  saved  and 
the  necessity  of  expensive  extension-apparatus  is  avoided.  In 
dividing  the  posterior  tibial  tendon,  after  a  puncture  has  been 
made  with  a  sharp-pointed  tenotome,  a  bliuit-pointed  tenotome 
should  be  substituted  lor  it  lest  the  posterior  tibial  artery  be 
pricked.  Should  this  vessel  be  wounded,  all  that  is  necessai^  is  to 
apply  firm  pressui'o  to  the  foot  and  ankle  by  a  pad  and  bandage. 
On  no  account  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  tie  it,  as  this  would 
convert  the  subcutaneous  into  an  open  woimd.  Even  where  the 
anterior  as  well  as  the  posterior  tibial  artery  has  been  wounded  in 
tenotomy,  bleeding  has  been  readily  arrested  by  pressure,  and  no 
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haini  has  ensued.  In  the  fat  ankle  of  an  infant  the  posterioi 
border  of  the  tibia,  the  guide  to  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus, 
cannot  be  felt;  the  tenotome  should  then  be  entered  midway 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  border  of  the  leg,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface. 

Syndesmotomy  consists  in  dividing  the  contracted  ligaments  which, 
after  tenotomy,  are  frequently  found  to  hold  the  foot  in  the 
deformed  position.  It  is  performed  by  passing  a  tenotome  deeply 
into  the  foot  over  the  situation  of  the  ligaments  to  be  divided,  and 
cutting  freely  through  them  whilst  they  are  put  on  the  stretch  by 
an  assistant  manipulating  the  foot.  The  position  of  the  foot 
should  then  be  rectified  by  wrenching,  and  a  plaster-of-Paris 
bandage  applied. 

Tarsectomy  has  for  its  object  the  removal  of  certain  bones  or 
portions  of  bones  from  the  tarsus,  so  as  to  allow  the  foot  to  be  at 
once  restored  to  its  normal  position.  It  should  only  be  undertaken 
in  inveterate  cases  after  milder  measures  have  failed.  The  opera¬ 
tions  most  frequently  perfoi-med  are  Davy’s,  or  the  removal  of  a 
wedge-ishaped  piece  of  bone  fr-om  the  tarsus ;  and  Lund’s,  or  the 
excision  of  the  astragalus. 

Tarsotomy  is  the  operation  of  dividing  the  tarsus  transversely 
with  a  chain  saw,  and,  like  tarsectomy,  should  only  be  done  in 
inveterate  cases. 

Phelps’  open  incision. — This  consists  in  making  an  incision 
through  the  soft  tissues  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  down  to  the 
bones.  The  tibialis  anticus  and  posticus,  the  abductor  hallucis 
and  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligaments  are  divided.  The  woimd  is 
then  stuffed  with  aseptic  gauze  and  allowed  to  granulate  from  the 
bottom. 

Buchanan’ s  suhciitaneous  section. — A  tenotomy  knife  is  passed 
between  the  skin  and  the  plantar  fascia  half  across  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  all  soft  parts, — the  muscles,  arteries,  nerves,  and  ligaments 
are  then  divided  down  to  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  j  oint. 

Fitzgerald’s  operation  consists  in  dividing  subcutaneously  with  a 
chisel  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis  just  behind  the 
posterior  articular  facet  for  the  astragalus,  and  in  then  diilling  the 
cuboid  in  several  places,  breaking  up  subcutaneously  the  scaphoid 
with  a  chisel  and  hammering  it  back  into  place. 

Forcible  rectification. — This  is  done  by  a  Thomas  wrench  or  by 
Grattan’s,  Eedard’s,  or  some  other  form  of  osteoclast.  The  ligaments 
preventing  reduction  are  tom  across  and  sometimes  the  bones  are 
broken. 

Mechanical  treatment. — Until  recently  it  was  usual  to  keep  the 
foot  in  the  defoi-med  position  ttU  the  tendons  had  rmited,  and  then 
bring  the  foot  slowly  into  its  nonnal  position  by  gradually  sti-etch- 
ing  the  divided  tendon.  The  apparatus  usually  employed  was 
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some  form  of  Scarpa’s  shoe  (Fig.  376)  or  other  cog-wheel  con¬ 
trivance.  By  the  majority  of  Surgeons,  however,  plaster  of  Paris 
is  now  substituted  for  such  expensive  apparatus,  the  foot  being 
secured  at  once  in  the  plaster  in  the  best  possible  position.  In 
slight  cases  division  of  the  tendon  will  alone  be  sufficient  to  allow 
of  this  ;  in  more  severe  cases  the  division  of  the  ligaments  will  also 
he  necessary,  whilst  in  very  severe  cases  removal  of  a  portion  of 
bone  win  be  required.  If  plaster  of  Paris  is  used  a  cotton-wool 
bandage  should  always  be  employed  beneath  the  plaster  to  prevent 
injurious  pressure  on  the  parts.  The  mechanical  supports  neces¬ 
sary  after  the  foot  has  been  rectified  will  he  hriefiy  mentioned 
under  the  treatment  of  each  variety  of  talipes. 

Physiological  after-treatment  is  most  important  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  natural  movements 
of  the  joints  and  the  frmctional 


activity  of  the  muscles.  It  consists 
in  active  and  passive  exercises, 


in  active  and  passive 


Fi&.  377. — Boot  with  double  leg-irons  to 
above  knee,  outside  iron  continued  to 
pelvic  girdle. 


Fig.  376. — Scarpa’s 
shoe. 


massage.  Faradization,  hot  and  cold  sponging,  and  lastly  in  teach- 
ins  the  patient  the  proper  use  of  the  restored  foot. 

It  now  remains  to  mention  the  special  treatment  appropriate  to 

each  variety  of  talipes.  ,  .  i  •  u  u 

Tn  talines  eaumus,  tenotomy  of  the  tendo  AchiUis  is  usually  all 
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the  outer  iron  above  the  hip  to  a  pelvic  band  if  the  flexors  or 
extensors  of  the  leg  are  also  ^ected  (Fig.  377). 

In  talipes  varus,  except  in  slight  cases,  the  tibialis  anticus 
and  posticus  should  first  be  divided,  and  the  inversion  of  the  foot 
overcome  by  some  form  of  varus  splint,  or  plaster  of  Paris.  When 
this  has  been  thoroughly  done,  the  tendo  Achillis  should  be  cut, 
and  the  heel  brought  down  as  in  equinus.  Where  there  is  much 
contraction  of  the  sole,  the  plantar  fascia,  or  other  tense  band, 
should  be  divided  after  the  tibials  but  before  the  tendo  Achillis.  A 
similar  insti-ument  to  that  described  for  equinus  should  then  be 
worn  for  six  months  to  a  year  or  more ;  or  as  long  as  any  tendency 
is  shown  to  relapse.  In  paralytic  cases,  where  the  whole  leg  tends 
to  twist  inwards  from  the  hip- joint,  the  outer  iron  should  be  carried 
to  the  pelvis.  In  very  severe  cases  the  ligaments  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  sole  and  the  posterior  bgament  of  the  ankle  may  be  divided 
subcutaneously,  as  suggested  by  Mi’.  E.  W.  Parker  [syudesmotomy) ; 
or,  if  this  is  not  enough,  the  whole  of  the  soft 
tissues  on  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  may  be 
divided  subcutaneously  down  to  the  bone 
[Buchanan's  operation),  or  the  contracted  ten¬ 
dons  and  ligaments  below  and  in  front  of  the 
internal  maEeolus  may  be  divided  bj"^  an  open 
incision  [Phelps'  operation),  or  as  a  last  re¬ 
source  a  wedge-shaped  piece  from  the  trans¬ 
verse  tarsal  joint,  or  the  astragalus,  may  be 
removed. 

In  talipes  calcaneus,  the  extensor  tendons,  in 
the  congenital  form,  must  be  divided  if  the 
foot  cannot  be  rectified  by  plaster  of  Paris 
alone.  In  the  acquired  form  a  boot  and  irons, 
similar  to  that  used  in  equinus  but  with  a  toe-depressing  spring, 
may  be  worn.  In  paralytic  cases  the  tendo  AchiUis  may  in  some 
instances  be  shortened  by  removing  half  an  inch  or  more  and 
splicing  the  divided  ends,  or  the  peronei  may  be  sutured  to  the 
tendo  AchiUis  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  the  paralyzed  calf  muscles 
[Nicoladoni's  operation). 

In  talipes  valgus  ov  flat-foot,  such  exercises  as  alternately  raising 
the  body  on  tip-toe,  or  walkmg  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  wUl 
in  shght  cases  of  the  acquired  variety  when  combined  with  the  use 
of  a  valgus  pad  and  a  properly  shaped  boot,  generally  be  success- 
ful.  In  severer  c^es  a  boot  with  outside  leg-ii’on  and  rubber 
band  to  brace  up  the  sunken  arch  (Fig.  378),  should  be  worn; 
wMst  ’Where  there  is  much  rigidity,  the  foot  should  bo  wrenched 
into  position  with  the  patient  under  an  amesthetic  and  placed  in 
plaster  of  Pans  for  a  month.  The  wi’enching  may  be  repeated  if 
necessary,  and  the  boot  above  described  subsequently  worn.  In 

3  c 


Fig.  378. — Author’s 
boot  for  flat-foot. 
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very  severe  cases  excision  of  Cliopart’s  joint  [Ogston's  operation),  tlie 
removal  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  and 
osteotomy  of  the  tihia  just  above  the  ankle  have  been  performed, 
and  are  said  te  be  attended  with  success.  I  have  on  only  one  j 
occasion  had  to  do  Ogston’s  operation,  having  always  found  wrench-  i 
ing  sufficient.  By  some  Sm-geons,  division  of  the  peronei  tendons 
is  recommended,  a  procedure  which  in  my  opinion  is  quite  unneces-  | 

sary,  and  contrary  to  the  principles  which  sliould  guide  us  in  the  | 

treatment  of  the  deformity.  j 

Hallux  valgus  is  the  dislocation  of  the  great  toe  inwards  at 
the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint.  It  is  frequently  connected  with  ' 
an  enlarged  bunion  over  the  inner  side  of  the  joint.  In  the  way  j 
of  treatment  a  sock  with  a  separate  stall  for  the  big  toe  should  be 
worn  and  the  hoots  should  he  straight  along  the  inner  edge  and  ■’ 
square  at  the  toe.  Krohne’s  lever.  Bigg’s  bunion  spring,  or 
Holden’s  toe-post  in  the  boot  wdl  he  found  useful  in  correcting  ] 
the  inward  displacement.  H  the  toe-post  is  used  a  gloved  stock-  ; 

ing  must  he  worn.  Bor  advanced  cases,  excision  of  the  head  of  i 

the  metatarsal  bone  is  attended  with  the  best  results.  « 

Hammer  toe  is  a  condition  m  which  usually  the  second  toe  is 
hyperextended  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  and  flexed  at  the  ^ 
first  interphalangeal  joint.  It  is  due  to  contraction  of  the  lateral  v 
ligaments  and  glenoid  plate  (not  to  contraction  of  the  tendons), 
the  result  in  probably  the  majority  of  cases  of  wearing  too  short 
or  badly-shaped  boots.  It  is  sometimes  hereditary,  however,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  regards  it  as  due  to  a  physiological  contraction  of 
the  hgaments,  and  only  in  a  remote  sense  to  the  use  of  id-formed 
boots.  2're«fment.— Wrenching  the  toe,  dividing  the  ligaments 
subcutaneously,  excising  the  joint,  or  amputating  the  toe  accord-  S 
ing  to  the  degi’ee  of  the  deformity,  is  the  proper  treatment.  | 
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AMPUTATIONS. 

Amputations. — -The  objects  that  should  be  kept  iu  view  in 
performing  an  amputation  are : — 1,  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
injured  or  diseased  part  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  recovery^  with 
as  httle  sacrifice  of  the  healthy  tissues  as  possible  ;  2,  to  prevent  all 
unnecessary  hsemori’hage;  3,  to  secure  a  sufficient  covering  for  the 
end  of  the  bone ;  4,  to  avoid  adhesion  of  the  cicatrix  to  the  bone ; 
5,  to  divide  the  large  blood-vessels  and  nerves  transversely,  and 
leave  theu  cut  ends  in  such  a  part  of  the  stump  that  they  may  be 
little  exposed  to  pressure ;  and  6,  to  ensure  an  efficient  drain  and 
aseptic  condition  of  the  wound. 

Amputations  may  be  performed  by  the  circular  or  by  the  method. 

In  the  circular  method  the  integuments  are  first  divided  by  a 
cii’cular  incision  round  the  entue  cii’cumference  of  the  limb.  They 
are  then  retracted,  and  the  muscles  divided  higher  up  the  limb  by 
a  similar  circular  sweep  of  the  knife.  The  muscles  are  next  in 
theii-  turn  retracted,  and  the  periosteum  is  divided  still  higher  up 
the  bone,  which  is  finally  sawn  through  at  that  spot.  This  method 
possesses  the  advantages  that  the  vessels  and  nerves ,  are  divided 
transversely,  and  that  the  wound  is  of  moderate  dimensions ;  but 
the  cicatrix  is  opposite  the  end  of  the  bone,  the  coverings  for  the 
latter  are  apt  to  be  deficient,  and  the  stump  is  liable  to  assume  a 
conical  shape.  The  circular  method  is  now  seldom  employed, 
except  for  amputation  of  the  arm. 

In  the  flap  method,  double  flaps,  or  a  single  anterior  or  posterior 
flap,  are  provided  for  the  covering  of  the  bone.  The  flap  or  flaps 
may  consist  of  integuments  alone,  or  of  more  or  less  of  the  mus¬ 
cular  and  other  soft  tissues  as  well.  In  the  former  case  the  flaps 
are  cut  and  reflected,  and  the  muscles  and  other  soft  parts  are 
then  divided  at  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  flaps  in  a  circular 
manner  down  to  the  bone,  which  is  sawn  thi-ough  a  little  higher 
up.  By  this  method  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  circular  ampu¬ 
tation  are  secured  without  its  disadvantages.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  muscles  are  included  in  the  flaps,  the  vessels  and 
nerves  are  liable  to  be  split,  or  notched,  or  divided  obliquely  instead 
of  transversely,  whilst  the  mass  of  muscle  in  the  flap  tends  to 
prolong  the  healing  of  the  wound.  These  muscular  flaps  may  be 
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cut  either  from  without  inwards,  i.e.,  from  the  cii’cumference 
towards  the  bone,  or  from  within  outwards,  i.e.,  by  the  method  of 
transfixion.  In  whichever  way  the  flaps  are  cut,  and  whether  they 
consist  of  integuments  only,  or  of  integuments  and  muscle,  they 
may  as  regards  position  be  antero-posterior  or  lateral,  or  one 
may  be  antero-extemal,  and  the  other  postero-internal,  or  vice 
versa.  As  regards  length  they  may  be  equal,  or  one  may  be  long, 
the  other  short;  and  as  regards  breadth  they  should  be  half  the 
circumference  of  the  limb.  As  a  rule  they  should  be  cut  square, 
but  with  rounded  angles.  The  following  modifications  of  the  flap 
operation  may  be  briefly  mentioned. 

Teale’s  method  consists  in  making  a  long  and  a  short  rectangular 
flap  (Fig.  379).  The  long  flap,  which  is  generally  anterior,  or 


/ 


Fia.  379.— Teale’s  amputation.  (Bryant’s  Surgery.) 


antero-external,  is  quadrilateral  in  shape,  and  its  length  and 
breadth  each  equal  to  half  the  circumference  of  the  limb;  it 
includes  aU  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bone.  The  short  flap  is  pos¬ 
terior,  or  postero-internal ;  its  length  is  one-foui-th  the  anterior,  and 
its  breadth  equal  to  half  the  circumference  of  the  limb;  it  also 
includes  all  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bone,  and  contains  the  large 
vessels  and  nerves.  When  the  operation  is  completed  and  the 
wound  closed  the  stump  presents  the  appearance  shown  m  the 
lower  half  of  Fig.  379.  The  advantages  claimed  for  Teales 
method  are  1,  fr-eedom  fr’om  tension  ;  2,  a  complete  covering  for 
the  bone  free  of  large  vessels  and  nerves;  and  3,  a  dependent  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  wound.  It  is  appUcable  to  amputations  thi-ough  the 
leg,  arm,  foreann  and  lower  third  of  the  thigh. 

Carden's  method,  designed  for  amputating  thi’ough  the  condyles 
of  the  femui-,  consists  in  reflectuig  a  semi-oval  flap  of  mteg^ente, 
half  the  circumference  of  the  limb  in  length  and  breadth,  from  tlie 
front  of  the  knee-joint,  diviiUng  everything  else  down  to  the  bone 
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by  a  circular  sweep  of  tbe  k^e,  and  sawing  tbe  bone  across 
slightly  above  the  plane  of  the  divided  muscles. 

Special  amputations. — A.'mpidat'ion  at  the  shoulder -joint  may 
be  performed  either  by  the  flap  or  by  the  oval  method.  In  either 
case  the  subclavian  artery  should  be  compressed  above  the  clavicle, 
or  in  some  instances  the  axillary  tied  before  the  amputation  is 
begun.  The  flap  method.— A.  large  flap  consisting  of  integuments 
and  deltoid  muscle  is  usually  taken  from  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
joint,  either  by  transfixion  or  better  by  cutting  from  without 
inwards.  In  transflxion,  the  deltoid  having  been  grasped  and 
raised  by  the  Surgeon’s  left  hand,  the  knife  should  be  made  to 
transfix  the  limb'  on  its  upper  and  outer  aspect  just  below  the 
acromion,  and  a  fl^ap  formed  with  rounded  angles  about  four  inches 
long.  The  flap  is  turned  back,  the  head  of  the  bone  freed  from 
its  connections,  and  the  knife  passed  behind  it,  and  made  to  cut 
its  way  out  towards  the  axilla,  the  axillary  artery  being  seized  as 
it  is  divided.  In  cutting  a  flap  from  withoid  inwards,  the  incision 
is  made  from  a  point  j  ust  external  to  the  coracoid  process  and 
carried  in  a  circular  sweep  downwards  as  low  as  the  insertion  of 
the  deltoid,  and  then  upwards  to  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla 
just  behind  and  below  the  acromion.  In  the  oval  method  [Spence  s 
modiflcation),  an  incision  is  made  from  just  external  to  the  coracoid 
vertically  downwards  as  in  excising  the  joint  “through  the  clavi¬ 
cular  flbres  of  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major”  to  the  humeral 
attachment  of  the  latter  muscle,  which  is  then  divided.  The  in¬ 
cision  is  next  carried  with  a  gentle  curve  through  the  lower 
fibres  of  the  deltoid  towards  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla.  A 
second  incision  is  then  made  through  the  skin  and  fat  only,  from 
the  point  where  the  straight  incision  terminated  across  the  inside 
of  the  arm  to  meet  the  incision  at  the  outer  part.  The  outer  flap 
is  next  dissected  up  with  the  trunk  of  the  posterior  circumflex 
artery,  the  head  freed  from  its  connections,  disarticulated,  and  the 
remainiug  soft  parts  cut  through  on  the  axillary  aspect,  the  axillary 
artery  being  divided  last  of  aU. 

Amputations  of  the  arm  and  forearm  are  usually  performed  by 
double  skin-flaps  and  circular  division  of  the  muscles.  The  cii-- 
cular  method,  however,  or  amputation  by  single  or  double  trans¬ 
fixion  or  by  Teale’s  method,  may  be  employed. 

Amputation  at  the  wrist  may  be  performed  by  two  short  flaps,  by 
a  long  palmar  flap,  or  by  an  external  flap  taken  from  the  thumb. 
In  the  double-flap  method  the  incision  is  commenced  half  an  inch 
above  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  or  ulna.  The  flaps  should 
be  cut  square,  with  rounded  angles,  and  about  two  inches  in  length. 
The  joint  should  be  opened  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  disarticulation  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and 
ulna  sawn  off. 
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The  tJmml)  at  the  carpo-inctacarpal  joint  may  ho  amputated  hy 
transfixion  or  hy  an  oval  incision.  In  the  transfixion  method  the 
point  of  the  knife  in  operating  on  the  right  side  is  entered  at  the 
■weh  of  skin  hetw'een  the  first  and  second  metacai-pal  hones,  and 
made  to  emerge  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  carpo-metacarpal 
joint.  A  palmar  flap  is  then  cut  from  the  tissues  forming  the  haU 
of  the  thumb,  and  the  knife  drawn  obliquely  across  the  hack  of 
the  thumb  from  one  extremity  of  the  flap  to  the  other.  In  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  left  side,  the  oblique  incision  across  the  hack  of  the 
thumb  is  first  made,  then  the  point  of  the  knife  is  thrust  down 
through  the  weh  and  made  to  transfix  as  on  the  right  side.  In  the 
oval  or  circular  method,  the  knife  is  entered  midway  between  the 
base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  and  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius, 
and  the  incision  carried  obliquely  along  the  dorsum  of  the  meta¬ 
carpal  bone  to  the  first  phalanx,  and  then  round  the  palmar 
surface  and  back  again  to  the  foimer  incision. 

The  fingers  may  be  amputated  by  double  flaps  or  by  a  long 
anterior  flap.  In  amputating  a  finger  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  joint  is  in  front  of  the  knuckle.  If  the  whole  ^ger 
requires  removal,  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  should  be  nipped 
ofi  with  bone  forceps,  unless  breadth  and  strength  of  hand  is  the 
chief  desideratum,  when  it  should  be  left. 

Amputaiion  at  the  liip-joint  may  be  done  by  transfixion  or  by 
Fm-neaux  Jordan’s  method.  Although  the  former  can  be  perfoi-med 
with  greater  celerity,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  better  operation,  as  it 
is  attended  with  less  haemorrhage  and  provides  a  much  more  useful 
stump.  In  the  transfixion  method  a  long  anterior  flap  is  made  by 
transfixion  and  cutting  towards  the  surface.  The  knife  is  entered 
midway  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  gi-eat 
trochanter,  and  is  made  to  emerge  as  near  to  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  as  possible.  A  flap  about  ten  inches  long  is  then  ent,  the 
vessels  being  seized  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  who  grasps  them 
with  the  flap  and  tui-ns  it  upwards.  The  limb  is  then  everted  and 
extended  by  an  assistant,  the  joint  opened,  the  head  of  the  bone  a,nd 
gi-eat  trochanter  freed  from  their  connections,  and  the  knife  cai-ried 
straight  out  posteriorly.  IlEemorrhage  should  be  confrolled  by 
Davy’s  lever  in  the  rectum,  or  by  Lister’s  abdominal  tomniquet. 
In  Furneaux  Jordan’s  method,  Esmarch’s  cord  tom'niqnet  having 
been  applied,  a  circular  amputation  is  first  done  through  the  upper 
third  of  the  thigh,  and  all  the  vessels  seemed.  The  tommiquet  is 
then  removed  and  an  incision  carried  up  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh 
to  the  great  trochanter,  the  soft  parts  with  the  periostenm  separated 
from  the  bone,  the  joint  opened  and  the  disarticulation  completed 

ty  freeing -tlie  remainirig  connections  with,  the  knife  kept  close  to 

^^^A^utation  through  the  hiee  is  perhaps  best  done  by  lateral  flaps 
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after  Steplien  Srnitli’s  metliod.  Two  lateral  skin  flaps  are  cut  from 
each  side  of  the  limb,  the  incisions  beginning  in  front,  an  inch 
below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  and  ending  behind  at  the  centre  of 
the  popliteal  space.  The  soft  tissues  are  next  divided  by  a  circular 
sweep  of  the  knife  just  below  the  patella,  and  the  tibia  then  separa¬ 
ted  from  the  femur.  The  patella  is  left  in  the  stump.  The  inner 
flap  should  be  slightly  the  larger. 

Amputation  of  the  thigh  is  usually  done  by  double  skin-flaps  and 
circular  division  of  the  muscles.  The  flaps  may  be  antero- 
posteiior,  or  lateral ;  or  one  flap  may  be  antero-external  and  the 
other  postero-intemal. 

Amputation  of  the  leg  may  also  be  done  by  two  skin-flaps  and 
circular  division  of  the  muscles,  or  by  Teale’s  method.  The 
posterior  flap  is  sometimes  cut  by  transfixion.  The  sharp  edge 
of  the  tibia  shoifld  be  cut  off  obliquely,  lest  it  subsequently 
protrude  through  the  skin.  The  division  of  the  fibula  should 
be  completed  before  that  of  the  tibia  to  prevent  splintering. 
Should  the  arteries  retract,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  in  this  situa¬ 
tion,  they  may  be  conveniently  drawn  down  by  a  tenaculum. 

Amputation  of  the  foot  may  be  done  by  one  of  the  following 
methods 

Disarticulation  at  the  anlde-jomt  {Syme's  amputation)  consists  in 
removing  the  foot  at  the  ankle  joint,  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the 
tibia  and  flbida,  and  retaining  the  integuments  of  the  heel  as  a 
covering  for  the  bones.  An  incision  down  to  the  bone  is  made 
across  the  under  surface  of  the  heel  from  the  tip  of  the  external 
malleolus  to  a  little  behind  and  below  the  internal  malleolus,  i.e., 
to  a  point  exactly  opposite  its  commencement.  This  incision  should 
incline  slightly  backwards,  so  as  to  cross  the  os  calcis  just  in  front 
of  the  tubercles  (Eig.  380,  1  to  0).  A  second  incision  is  next  made 
across  the  fr’ont  of  the  ankle  (Fig-  380,  0  to  1'),  the  joint  opened, 
the  lateral  ligaments  divided,  and  the  os  calcis  cleared  from  its 
posterior  and  lateral  connections  by  cutting  from  above  down¬ 
wards.  Syme,  however,  formed  his  heel-flap  by  dissecting  it  from 
the  bone  from  below  upwards,  a  more  difficult  procedure  than 
cutting  from  above  downwards  as  is  now  always  done  at  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s.  The  knife  should  be  kept  close  to  the  bone  to  avoid 
injuring  the  posterior  tibial  artery  or  button-hobng  the  integu¬ 
ments.  The  malleoli  and  a  thin  slice  of  the  tibia  are  finally  sawn 
off  (Fig.  380,  a).  The  anterior  tibial  and  the  plantar  arteries 
require  ligatuiing ;  the  latter  are  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  heel-flap. 

Pirogoff’s  operation  is  a  modification  of  Syme’s.  It  differs  in  that 
the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis  is  left  in  the  heel-flap  to  unite 
with  the  sawn  end  of  the  tibia.  It  is  performed  in  a  similar 
manner,  save  that  the  sole  incision  is  carried  slightly  forward 
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instead  of  backward  (Fig.  380,  0  to  4),  and  after  the  ankle-joint 
is  opened,  and  the  os  calcis  exposed,  tbe  posterior  part  of  tbe 
latter  is  sawn  off  (Fig.  380,  d)  instead  of  being  dissected  out.  Tbe 
sawn  sui’face  of  tbe  os  calcis  is  then  turned  up  and  placed  in  con¬ 
tact  witb  tbe  sawn  end  of  tbe  tibia,  to  wbicb  it  may  advantageously 
be  fixed  by  an  ivory  peg  driven  tbrougb  tbe  beel-flap  and  os  calcis 
into  tbe  lower  end  of  tbe  tibia. 

The  Medio-tarsal  amputation  (Chopart’s)  consists  in  amputation 
of  part  of  tbe  foot  tbrougb  tbe  transverse  tarsal  joint,  i.e.,  tbe 
joint  formed  by  tbe  os  calcis  and  astragalus  bebind,  and  tbe 
cuboid  and  scaphoid  in  front  (Fig.  380,  b).  A  curved  incision  witb 


Fig.  380.— Diagram  of  the  articulations  of  the  foot  and  the  lines  of  incision  in 
the  various  amputations. 

A  line  of  incision  through  malleoli  in  Syme’s  amputation.  1  to  0,  0  to  1', 
’lines  of  incision  through  soft  parts  in  Syme’s  amputation.  D,  line  of  incision 
through  os  calcis  in  Pirogoff’s  operation.  1  to  0,  0  to  4,  lines  of  incision 
through  soft  parts  in  Pirogoifs  operation.  B,  line  of  artioulation  between 
os  calcis  and  astragalus  behind  and  cuboid  and  scaphoid  in  front.  2 
+  to  2',  lines  of  incision  in  Chopart’s  operation.  C,  line  of  articulation 
between  tarsus  and  metatarsus.  3  to  f,  t  to  3',  lines  of  incision  in  tarso¬ 
metatarsal  operation. 

its  convexity  forwards  is  made  across  tbe  dorsum  of  tbe  foot  from 
immediately  bebind  tbe  tubercle  of  tbe  scaphoid  to  a  point  midway 
between  tbe  tip  of  tbe  external  malleolus  and  tbe  base  of  tbe  fifth 
metatarsal  bone  (Fig.  380,  2  to  -b ,).  The  extremitms  of  ^s  incision 
are  connected  by  tracing  out  from  tbe  sole  a  flap  which  sboidd 
reach  just  short  of  tbe  baUs  of  tbe  toes,  and  should  be  longer  on  its 
inner  4an  on  its  outer  side  (Fig.  380,  -b  to  2').  The  dorsal  bgaments 
are  now  divided,  and  tbe  knife  is  passed  beneath  the  bones  and 
made  to  cut  its  way  outwards,  thus  completing  the  flap  ali-eady 
marked  out  on  tbe  sole.  Tbe  astragalus  and  os  calcis  are,  of  course, 
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left  in  tlie  stump.  The  chief  objection  that  has  been  ui-ged  against 
the  operation  is  the  tendency  of  the  tendo  Achillis  to  draw  up  the 
os  calcis,  and  consequently  depress  the  anterior  part  of  the  stump 
so  that  the  cicatrix  becomes  the  lowest  part.  If  care,  however,  is 
taken  to  make  the  dorsal  incision  nearly  straight  across  the  foot, 
this  drawing  up  of  the  heel  can  to  a  great  extent  he  prevented  a,nd 
an  excellent  and  useful  stump  may  he  obtained,  or  Ti-ipier’s  suggestion 
may  he  adopted  and  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  be  sawn  off 
so  as  to  leave  a  flat  surface  for  walking  upon. 

The  TaTso-metatarsal  amputation  consists  in  removing  the 
anterior  part  of  the  foot  at  the  joints  between  the  tarsus  and  meta¬ 
tarsus  (Fig.  380,  c),  leaving  the  tarsus  intact.  It  may  he  done — 
1,  by  disarticulating  the  metatarsal  bones ;  2,  by  sawing  across  the 
bases  of  aU  the  metatarsal  bones ;  3,  by  disarticulating  the  foui- 
outer  metatarsal  bones  and  sawing  across  the  projecting  internal 
cuneiform  bone;  4,  by  disarticulating  the  three  outer  and  the  fii’st 
metatarsal  bones,  and  sawing  across  the  prominent  base  of  the 
second.  The  disarticulating  method  is  usually  called  Lisfranc’s 
operation  ;  the  disarticulating,  with  sawing  across  the  inteinal 
cuneiform  or  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone.  Key’s.  Hey, 
however,  it  appears,  performed  all  of  the  fii’st  three  operations, 
but  not  the  last;  and  so  much  confusion  has  arisen  as  regards 
what  is  meant  by  Lisfranc’s  and  what  by  Key’s  operation  that  the 
terms  had  better  be  dropped.  In  the  disarticulating  method, 
which  only  need  be  described,  an  incision  is  made  across  the  tarsus 
from  the  hfth  metatarsal  bone  to  an  inch  in  front  of  the  prominence 
of  the  scaphoid  (Fig.  380,  3  to  f) ;  a  sole-flap  is  next  traced  out,  as 
in  Chopart’s  amputation,  but  it  should  reach  as  far  as  the  web  of 
the  toes  (Fig.  380,  t  to  3').  The  metatarsus  is  then  disarticulated 
from  the  tarsus,  the  only  difficulty  in  doing  this  arising  from  the 
second  metatarsal  bone  dipping  in  between  the  cuneiform  bones. 
The  knife  is  now  placed  behind  the  bones  and  made  to  cut  its  way 
out,  thus  completing  the  sole-flap,  or  the  flap  if  preferred  may  be 
dissected  up  from  without  inwards. 

The  great  toe  may  be  amputated  at  its  tarso-metatarsal  joint  by 
a  flap  taken  from  the  inner  side  of  the  foot ;  or  by  an  oval  incision 
which  is  carried  along  the  metatarsal  bone  to  about  the  middle  of 
its  shaft,  then  made  to  diverge  to  the  web  between  the  first  and 
second  toes,  and  carried  round  the  plantar  surface  of  the  big  toe 
and  back  to  the  spot  at  the  middle  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  The 
incision  should  extend  down  to  the  bone,  which  should  be  next 
freed  from  its  remaining  connections  and  disarticulated,  the  knife 
being  kept  close  to  the  metatarsal  bone  to  avoid  injuring  the  com¬ 
municating  branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  with  the  external  plantar 
ai-tery.  When  the  operation  is  completed  merely  a  single  longi¬ 
tudinal  scar  remains  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot. 
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Abdomen,  abscess  of,  353 

—  contusions  of,  352 

—  injuries  of,  352 

—  protrusion  of  viscera  of, 

367,  368 

—  rupture  of  muscles  of,  352 

—  —  viscera  of,, 353 

—  tapping  of,  587 

—  wounds  of,  355 
Abdominal  parietes,  abscess  of,  353 

—  —  wounds  of,  355 

—  section,  578 

—  viscera,  protrusion  of,  367, 

368 

—  —  rupture  of,  353 

—  —  wounds  of,  356,  368 

Abscess,  18 

—  acute,  18 

—  alveolar,  507 

—  anal,  632 

—  of  bone,  202 

—  of  brain,  323,  439,  452 

—  of  breast,  730 

—  causes  of,  21 
.  chronic,  24 

—  complications  of,  24 
— •  fecal,  603 

•  —  Hilton’s  method  of  opening, 
23 

—  iliac,  559 

—  ischio-recial,  632 

—  of  kidney,  640 

—  lachrymal,  461 

—  lumbar,  559 

—  metastatic,  137 

—  of  orbit,  478 

—  perineal,  690 

—  perenephritic,  640 

—  postpharyngeal,  527,  559  ^ 
- of  prostate,  671 


Abscess,  psoas,  559 

—  residual,  25 

—  spinal,  559 

—  symptoms  of,  22 

—  of  tongue,  493 

—  treatment  of,  23,  25 

—  urinary,  690 
Abscesses,  embolic,  138 
Acetabulirm,  fracture  of,  372 
Acinous  carcinoma,  76 
Acne  rosacea,  514 
Acromegaly,  209 
Acromion,  fracture  of,  396 
Actinomycosis,  133 
Actinomyses,  133 

'  Actual  cairteiy  in  haemorrhage, 

112 

Acupressure  in  haemorrhage,  114 
Adenoid  cancer,  80 

—  vegetations,  525 
Adenoma,  74 

—  acinous,  74 

—  of  breast,  732 

—  cystic,  74  ' 

—  tubular,  74 
Adeno-fibroma,  74,  733 

I  —  -sarcoma,  74,  733 
I  Air  in  veins,  183 
Air-passages,  foreign  bodies  in,  337 
!  —  operations  on,  540 

I  Alveolar  abscess,  507 
j  Amblyopia,  toxic,  475 
!  Amputations,  754 
j  Amussat’s  operation,  585 
Anal  abscess,  632 
'  —  ulcer,  626 

Anel’s  operation,  260,  263 
j  Aneurysm,  249 

—  by  anastomosis,  288 

,  —  arterio-venous,  181 
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Aneurysm,  of  bone,  215 

—  causes  of,  249 

—  circumscribed,  252 

—  cirsoid,  288 

—  classification  of,  251 

—  contents  of,  250 

—  diagnosis  of,  255 

—  difl'used,  252 

—  dissecting,  252 

—  effects  of,  253 

—  false,  252 

—  formation  of,  249 

—  fusiform,  251 

—  galvano-punctnre  in,  265 

—  irritation  of  interior  of  sac 

by  needles,  265 

—  ligature  in,  260 

—  manipulation  in,  265 

—  pressure  in,  257 

—  rupture  of,  253,  255 

—  sacculated,  251 

—  signs  of,  254 
— •  special,  265 

—  spliygmograph  in,  254 

—  spontaneous,  249 

—  structure  of,  250 

—  suppuration  of,  263 

—  terminations  of,  252 

—  traumatic,  181 

—  treatment  of,  255 

—  true,  252 

—  varicose,  181 
Aneurysmal  varix,  181 
Aneurysms,  aortic,  266 

—  at  bend  of  elbow,  268 

—  axillary,  267 

—  carotid,  266 

—  femoral,  269 

—  gluteal,  268 

—  inguinal,  269 

—  internal,  265 

—  in  neck,  266 

—  orbital,  267 

—  popliteal,  269 
Angioma,  68,  287 

Angular  curvature  of  spine,  557 
Ankle,  amputation  at,  759 

—  dislocation  of,  418 

—  excision  of,  239 

—  sprains  of,  405 
Ankyloglossia,  492 
Ankylosis,  bony,  233 

—  fibrous,  233 


!  Annular  stricture,  678 
Anthrax  bacillus,  132 
j  Antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds, 

I  91 

Antrum,  abscess  of,  508 

—  catarrh  of,  526 

—  cysts  of,  510 

—  diseases  of,  508 

—  tumours  of,  510 
Aiityllus,  operation  of,  for  aneu¬ 
rysm,  261,  265 

Anus,  artificial,  608,  613 

—  diseases  of,  624 

—  fistula  of,  632 

—  imperforate,  624 

—  painful  ulcer  of,  626 

—  prolapse  of,  627 

—  pruritus  of,  626 
Aphasia  after  head  injury,  320 
Aphthous  stomatitis,  490 
Appendicitis,  578 

Arch,  palmar  wounds  of,  380 
Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  231,  483 
Ann,  amputation  of,  757 
Arterial  varix,  288 
Arteries,  atheroma  of,  246 

—  calcification  of,  246,  248 

—  contusions  of,  175 

—  diseases  of,  246 

—  fatty  degeneration  of,  248 

I  —  injuries  oi',  175 

j  —  laceration  of,  175 

I  —  ligature  of,  179,  270 

I  —  repair  of  wounds  of,  108,  178 

—  rupture  of,  175 

—  syphilitic  disease  of,  248 

—  torsion  of,  113 

—  treatment  of  wounds  of, 

178 

—  wounds  of,  177 
Arterio-venous  aneurysm,  181 
Arteritis,  246 

—  plastic,  246 

—  obliterative,  248 

—  septic,  246 

—  suppurative,  246 

—  syphilitic,  248 
Artery-forceps,  111 
Arthrcctomy,  235 
Arthritis,  acute,  219 

—  chronic  rheumatoid,  228 
strumous,  222 
tubercular,  222 
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Arthritis,  deformans,  228 

—  osteo-,  228 
Artificial  anus,  608,  613 

—  drum,  450 

Ascites,  tapping  abdomen  for,  587 
Aspiration  in  abscess,  25 

—  of  bladder,  697 

—  of  kidney,  644 

—  of  liver,  586 

Asphyxia,  Laborde  method  of  treat¬ 
ing,  105 
Astigmatism,  491 
Astragalus,  dislocation  of,  419 

—  fracture  of,  436 
Atheroma,  246 
Atheromatous  cyst,  81 
Atlo-axoid  disease,  563 
Atony  of  bladder,  654 
Atrophy  of  bone,  204 

— .  —  muscle,  240 

—  —  optic  nerve,  475 

—  —  testicle,  718 

Auditory  vertigo,  455 
Aural  exostosis,  448 

—  forceps,  443,  447 

—  polypi,  451 

—  specula,  443 

Ax  diary  aneurysm,  267 

—  artery,  ligature  of,  274 


Bacillus,  8 

—  anthracis,  132 

—  coli,  571 

—  of  tetanus,  145 

—  of  tubercle,  43 
Back,  injuiies  of,  339 

—  sprains  of,  339 
Bacteria,  parasitic,  9 

—  pathogenic,  9 

—  pyogenic,  21 

—  saprophytic,  8 
Bacterium  termo,  8 
Baker’s,  Morrant,  cysts,  217 

—  operation  on  tongue  499 

—  tracheotomy  tube,  545 
Balanitis,  677 
Ball’s  method  of  radical  cure  of 

hernia,  598  s 

Bands,  strangulation  by,  568,  674,  i 
577 

Bank’s  operation  for  hernia,  596 


Barker’s  method  of  radical  cure  of 
hernia,  598 

Base  of  skull,  fracture  of,  311 
Bassini’s  method  of  radical  cure  of 
hernia,  598 

Battey’s  operation,  727 
Bedsores  in  spinal  injuries,  343 
Bellocq’s  sound,  515 
Biceps  tendon,  rupture  of,  175,  379 
Bigelow’s  classification  of  dislocation 
of  hip,  407 

—  operation,  660 

Bishop’s  method  of  radical  cure  of 
hernia,  597 
Black-eye,  326 
Bladder,  aspiration  of,  697 

—  atony  of,  654 

—  calculus  of,  646,  657,  668 

—  cancer  of,  655 

—  diseases  of,  65 1 

—  extroversion  of,  651 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  376,  379 

—  inflammation  of,  651 

—  irritability  of,  656 

—  malformations  of  651 

—  paralysis  of,  654 

I  —  puncture  of,  697,  698 

I  —  rupture  of,  372 

'  —  sacculated,  679,  672 

—  in  spinal  injuries,  343 

—  stone  in,  657,  668 

—  in  stricture,  678 

—  tubercular  disease  of,  655 

—  tumours  of,  655 
Bleeding,  6 
Blepharospasm,  461 
Blood,  transfusion  of,  106 
Blood-tumours  of  scalp,  305 
Blood-vessels,  diseases  of,  246,  280 

—  injuries  of,  177,  182,  348 
Boils,  299 

Bone,  abscess  of,  202 

—  atrophy  of,  204 

—  cancer  of,  214 
caries  of,  195 
cysts  in,  215 
diseases  of,  188 
fracture  of,  148 
hypertrophy  of,  204 
inflammation  of,  188 
injuries  of,  148 
moLdties  ossium,  207 
necrosis  of,  197 
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Bone,  pulsatile  tumoura  of,  215 

—  rickets  in,  205 

—  sarcoma  of,  212 

—  sclerosis  of,  193,  194 

—  suppuration  in,  202 

—  syphilis  of,  204 

—  tubercle  of,  204 

—  tumours  of,  209 

—  ulceration  of,  195 
Bone-plates,  365 
Bow-legs,  744 

Bowel  {see  Intestines). 

Box  splint,  436 

Brachial  artery,  aneurysm  of,  268 

—  ligature  of,  275 

Brain,  abscess  of,  323,  439,  452 

—  compression  of,  315 

—  concussion  of,  313 

—  contusion  of,  318 

—  extravasation  of  blood  on,  316 

—  injuries  of,  313 

—  inflammation  of,  322 

—  irritation  of,  319 

—  hernia  of,  324 

—  laceration  of,  318 

—  suppuration  in,  322 

—  surgery,  439 

—  topography  of,  321 

—  tumours  of,  439 
Brasdor’s  operation,  261,  264 
Breast,  abscess  of,  730 

—  adenoma  of,  732 

—  adeno-cystoma,  734 

—  adeno-fibroma  of,  733 

—  adeno-sarcoma  of,  733 

—  cancer  of,  736,  740 

—  cysts  of,  735 

—  chronic  mammary  glandu¬ 

lar,  tumour  of,  733 

—  diseases  of,  729 

—  excision  of,  741 

—  galactocele  in,  735 

—  hypertrophy  of,  731 

—  inflammation  of,  729 

—  lobular  induration  of,  730 

—  neuralgia  of,  729 

—  sarcoma  of,  733 

—  tumours  of,  732 
Bronchocele,  551 
Bruises,  101 
Bryant’s  line,  407 

—  splint,  427 
Bubo,  50,  677 


Buchanan’s  operation,  751 

Bunion,  245 

Burns  and  scalds,  101 

—  degrees  of,  102 

—  treatment  of,  103 
Bursaj,  diseases  of,  244 

—  patellie,  245 

—  semi-membrauosus,  245 
Bursal  cysts,  492 

Bursitis,  244 


Calculus  of  bladder,  646,  657 

—  in  female  bladder,  668 

—  of  kidney,  641 

—  of  prostate,  674 

—  salivary,  491 

—  in  urethra,  693 

—  urinary,  646 
Calculous  pyelitis,  641 
Callaway’s  test  for  dislocated 

shoulder,  383 
Callisen’s  operation,  585 
Callous  ulcers,  32 
Callus,  151 

Cancellous  exostoses,  209  ■ 

Cancer  {see  Caucinoma). 

Cancrum  oris,  490 
Carbuncle,  300 
Carcinoma,  75 

—  acinous,  7  6 

—  adenoid,  80  ■ 

—  of  bladder,  655 

—  of  breast,  736,  740 

—  of  bone,  214 

—  colloid,  76 

—  columnar-oellcd,  80 

—  cylindrical,  80 

—  dissemination  of,  76 

—  encephaloid,  77 

—  epithelial,  78 

—  hard,  76 

—  of  jaw,  510,  512 

—  of  lip,  485 

—  medullary,  77  ’ 

—  of  nose,  522 

—  of  oesophagus,  530 

—  of  penis,  702  '  > 

,  —  of  rectum,  636 

1  —  rodent,  489  ^ 

—  scirrhous,  76  ^ 

—  of  scrotum,  706 
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Carcinoma,  soft,  77 

—  spheroidal- celled,  76 

—  of  squamous-celled,  78 

—  of  testicle,  716 

—  of  tongue,  496 

—  of  tonsil,  506 

—  treatment  of,  80 

—  varieties  of,  76 
— •  of  vulva,  720 

Carden’s  amputation,  756 
Caries,  195 

—  of  skull,  437 

—  of  vertebrae,  557 
Carotid  aneurysm,  266 

—  artery,  ligature  of,  272 
Carpus,  dislocation  of,  391 

—  fracture  of,  405 
Cartilaginous  tumours,  65,  211 
Castration,  718 

Cataract,  470 

Catarrh,  chronic  nasal,  516 

—  of  bladder,  652 

—  of  ear,  448,  453 

—  coude,  673 
Catheters,  passage  of,  680 

—  —  of  Eustachian, 

444 

Cautery,  in  haemorrhage,  1 12 
Cavernous  angioma,  287 
Cellulitis,  152 

Cephalalgia,  trephining  in,  442 
CephaUiaematoma,  305 
Cerebral  convolutions,  321 
Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  312 
Cerumen  in  ear,  447 
Cervical  vertebrae,  disease  of,  563 
Chalazion,  460 
Chancre,  49,  700 
Charbon,  131 

Charcot’s  joint  disease,  231 
Cheeks,  diseases  of,  484 
Chemiotaxis,  10 
Chemosis,  562 
Chest,  contusions  of,  345 

—  injuries  of,  345 

—  operations  on,  351 
— -  wounds  of,  346 

Chilblains,  299 
Cholecystectomy,  588 
Cholecysto-enterostomy,  588 
Cholecystotomy,  587 
Chopart’s  amputation,  760 
■Chordee,  677 


Choroiditis,  873 
Cicatrices,  diseases  of,  100 
Ciliary  blepharitis,  460 
Ciliary  body,  inflammation  of,  468 
Circnlar  enterorrhaphy,  360 
Circumcision,  699 
Cirsoid,  aneurysm,  288 
Clavicle,  dislocation  of,  380 

—  fracture  of,  393 
Clavus,  298 

Cleft  palate,  501 
Cline’s  splints,  434 
Cloacae  in  bone,  200 
Clove-hitch,  386 
Club-foot,  745 

Cock’s  operation  for  stricture,  689 
Cold  in  inflammation,  14 

—  haemorrhage.  111 
Colectomy,  583 
Colibacillosis,  571 
Collapse  {see  Shock). 

Codes’  fracture,  403 

—  law,  58 
Colloid  cancer,  76 
Coloboma,  461,  467 
Colotomy,  583. 

Comminuted  fracture,  148 
Common  carotid  artery,  ligature  of, 

271 

Compound  dislocation,  171 

—  fracture,  160 
Compression  in  aneurysm,  257 

—  of  brain,  315 
Concussion  of  brain,  313 

—  of  spinal  cord,  344 
Condylomata,  52 
Congenital  dislocations,  171 

—  hernia,  615 

—  syphilis,  56 
Conical  cornea,  466 
Conjunctiva,  diseases  of,  562 

—  wounds  of,  464 
Conjunctivitis,  562 
Connective-tissue  tumours,  63 
Continuous  suture,  94 
Contraction,  Dupuytren’s,  243 
Contractions  in  intestinal  obstruc¬ 
tion,  570,  575,  578 

Contrecoup,  fracture  by,  307 
Contusions,  101 

—  of  abdominal  wall,  352 

—  of  arteries,  175 

—  of  brain,  318 
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Contusions,  of  chest,  345 

—  of  face,  326 

—  of  joints,  166 

—  of  larynx,  333 

—  of  lungs,  347 

—  of  muscles,  173 

—  of  nerves,  187 

—  of  scalp,  305 
Convulsive  tic,  297 

Cooper’s  classification  of  dislocation 
of  the  hip,  407 

Coracoid  process,  fracture  of,  396 
Cord,  spinal,  injuries  of,  339 
Coredialysis,  467 
Cornea,  diseases  of,  464 
Corns,  298 

Coronoid  process  of  jaw,  fracture  of, 
329 

—  of  ulna,  fracture  of,  404 
Coryza,  516 

Cowperitis,  677 

Cranial  nerves,  injuries  of,  313 
Craniectomy,  442 
Craniotabes,  57,  206  • 

Cranium  {see  Skui.l). 

Crepitus,  150 
Croup,  536 
Crutch-palsy,  164 
Crystalline  lens,  disease  of,  4/0 
Curvature  of  spine,  angular,  557 
_  —  lateral,  553 

Cut  throat,  331 
Cyclitis,  468 
Cycloplegia,  483 
Cylindrical  carcinoma,  80 
Cystic  disease  of  breast,  735 

_  —  kidney,  643 

_  —  ovary,  723 

_  —  testis,  717 

Cystitis,  acute,  651 

—  chronic,  652 
Cystitome,  472 
Cystocele,  723 
Cysts,  81 

—  atheromatous,  81 

—  blood,  83 

. —  in  bone,  215 

—  congenital,  85 

—  dentigerous,  510 

—  dermoid,  85,  492 

,  —  extravasation,  82 

—  exudation,  81 

—  hydatid,  83 


Cysts,  Meibomian,  460 
' —  milk  cysts,  735 

—  mucous,  82 

—  pancreatic,  592 

—  parasitic,  83 

—  proliferous,  83 

—  retention,  81 

—  sarcomatous,  73 

—  sebaceous,  81 

—  serous,  82,  735 


De  Carte’s,  tourniquet,  259 
Deformities  of  nose,  523 

—  of  feet,  745 
Delirium,  traumatic,  120 

—  tremens,  120 
Dentigerous  cysts,  510 
Deposits,  urinary,  646 
Depressed  fracture  of  skiiU,  308 

I  Dermoid  cysts,  85,  492 
Diabetic  gan^ene,  40 
Diaphragmatic  hernia,  624 
Diathesis,  strumous,  47 

—  haemorrhagic,  59 
Diffused  aneiu-ysm,  252 
Dilatation  of  stricture,  683 
Diphtheria,  laryngeal,  536 
Diphtheria,  wound,  131 
Diplopia,  482 

Direct  inguinal  hernia,  616 
Dislocations,  167 

—  carrses  of,  167 

—  compound,  171 

—  congenital,  171 

—  extension  in,  169 

—  manipulation  in,  169 

—  special  {see  Special  Re¬ 

gions). 

—  symptoms  of,  167 

—  treatment  of,  169 
I  —  unreduced,  168 

—  varieties,  167 
Dissecting  aneurysm,  252 
Dissection  wounds,  98 
Distal  ligature,  264 

Dorsalis  pedis  artery,  ligature  of, 
280 

Dorsum  ilii,  dislocation  on,  40/ 
Double,  inclined  plane,  427 
Douche,  nasal,  519 
Drainage  tube,  91 
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Drill-bone,  240 
Dropsy  of  antrum,  510 
Duct  cancer,  740 

Dugas’  test  for  dislocation  of 
humerus,  383 
Dumb  rabies,  141 
Duodenostomy,  591 
Dupuytren’s  contraction,  243 
— •  splint,  435 

Dura  mater,  blood  beneath,  316 

—  fungus  of,  439 

—  inflammation  of,  322 


,/  R  i  \  ■SA'f erd-'epi|i'I(^e^t,^fel^  ' 

Enuresis,  669 
Epicanthus,  460 
Epididymitis,  711 
Epiglottis,  wounds  of,  331 
Epilepsy,  focal,  440 
—  trephining  in,  325 
Epileptiform  neuralgia,  293 
Epiphora,  461 

Epiphyses,  separation  of,  160,  398 
400,  403,  428 


Eaii,  bleeding  from,  in  fractured 
skull,  312 

—  catarrh  of,  449,  453 

—  cerumen  in,  447 

—  diseases  of,  443 

—  examination  of,  443 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  327 

—  wax  in,  447’ 

Ecthyma,  51 
Ectopia  vesic*,  651 
Ectropion,  461 
Eczematous  ulcer,  33 
Eczema  of  external  ear,  446 
Elbow  joint,  dislocation  of,  383 

—  excision  of,  236 
Electric  stroke,  104 
Electrolysis  in  nsevus,  288 

—  in  stricture,  691 
Elephantiasis  scroti,  703 

—  of  the  labium,  720 

Ellis’  method  of  treating  fracture 

of  the  clavicle,  394 
Embolic  abscesses,  138 
Embolism,  fat,  164 
Emmetropia,  480 
Emphysema,  surgical,  360 
Emprosthotonos,  146 
Encephalitis,  322 
Encephalocele,  438 
Encephaloid  cancer,  77 
Enchondroma,  65,  211 
Encysted  hernia,  615 

—  hydrocele,  706 
Endarteritis,  246 
Endosteal  sarcoma,  212 
Enterectoiny,  583 
Enteritis,  570 
Enterocele,  594 


Epiphysitis,  21 
Epiplocele,  594 
Epiplo-eiiterocele,  594 
Episcleritis,  466 
Epispadias,  651 
Epistaxis,  514 
Epithelioma,  78 

—  of  bone,  214 

—  of  lips,  485 

—  of  oesophagus,  530 

—  of  penis,  702 

—  of  rectum,  636 

—  of  scrotum,  706 

—  of  tongue,  496 
Epulis,  507 
Erasion  of  joints,  235 
Er3'sipelas,  125 

— ■  cellular,  129 

—  cellulo-cutaneous,  128 

—  cutaneous,  127 

—  phlegmonous,  128 

—  simple,  127 

Esmarch’s  bandage  in  aneurysm, 
259 

Estlander's  operation,  351 
Ethmoidal  sinuses,  catarrh  of,  526 
Eustachian  catheter,  444 
Excision  of  breast,  741 

—  of  jaw,  512,  513 

—  of  joints,  236 

—  of  larynx,  549 
— ■  of  rectum,  638 

—  of  testicle,  718 

—  of  tongue,  499 
Exomplialos,  622 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  551 
Exostosis,  aural,  448 

—  cancellous,  209 

—  compact,  210 
Extension  of  the  spine,  341 
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Extension  in  dislocation,  169 

—  —  of  shoulder,  386 

—  with  pulleys,  386 
External  carotid  artery,  ligature 

of,  272 

External  iliac  artery,  ligature  of,  276 
Extra-capsular  fracture  of  femur, 

422 

_  —  of  humer¬ 
us,  397 

Extravasation  of  blood  in  brain,  316 

—  of  urine,  691 
Extroversion  of  bladder,  651 
Eye,  diseases  of,  456 

—  enucleation  of,  479 

—  examination  of,  456 
Eyelids,  diseases  of,  460 

—  injuries  of,  326 


Face,  injuries  of,  326 
Facial  artery,  ligature  of,  272 

—  carbuncle,  484 
Facultative  parasites,  9 

—  saprophytes,  8 
Faecal  abscess,  603 

—  fistula,  613 

Faeces,  impaction  of,  568,  573,  576 
Fallopian  tubes,  diseases  ot,  727 
False  joint,  155 

—  passage,  681 
Farcy,  140 

Fascia3,  diseases  of,  243 

—  contractions  of,  243 
Fat-embolism,  164 
Fatty  tumour,  64 
Fauces,  diseases  of,  501 
Feet,  deformities  of,  745 
Female  genitals,  diseases  of,  719 

_  —  injuries  of,  376 

_  bladder,  stone  in,  668 

Femoral  aneurysm,  269 

—  artery,  ligature  of,  278 

—  hernia,  619 
Femur,  dislocation  of,  405 

—  fracture  of,  420 

_  —  of  condyles  of,  427 

_  —  of  ueck  of,  420 

_  —  of  shaft  of,  424 

_  —  of  trochanter  of,  424 

—  separation  of  epiphyses  of, 
•  424,  428 


Fever,  hectic,  25  } 

—  inflammatory,  11 

—  traumatic,  simi)!e,  119  i 

—  —  septic,  123  ' 

—  urethral,  682 
Fibro-cellular  tumours,  63 
Fibroma,  63 

Fibula,  fracture  of,  431 
Filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  703 
Fingers,  amputation  of,  758 
First  intention,  union  by,  788 
Fissure  of  anus,  626 
Fistula,  26 

—  ftecal,  613 

—  in  ano,  632 

—  recto- vaginal,  722 

—  salivary,  327 

—  urinary,  691 

—  vesico-intestinal,  655 

—  vesico-vaginal,  721 
Fitzgerald’s  operation,  751 
Flap  amputations,  755 
Flat-foot,  748,  753 
Flexion  in  aneurysm,  259 
Focal  epilepsy,  440 
Follicular  pharyngitis^  527 
Foot,  amputation  of,  759 
Forceps,  artery,  111 

—  aural,  443,  447 

—  pharyngeal,  336 

—  torsion,  113 

Forcipressure  in  hemorrhage,  114 
Forearm,  amputation  of,  757 

—  fractures  of,  401 
Foreign  body  in  air-passages,  337 

—  in  bladder,  376,  379 

—  in  ear,  327 
--  in  eye,  466 

—  in  intestine,  568 

—  in  larynx,  337 

—  in  nerves,  187 

—  in  nose,  326 

—  in  oesophagus,  335 

—  in  pharynx,  335 

—  in  rectum,  568 

—  in  trachea,  335 

—  in  urethra,  476,  479 

—  in  vagina  377 
Fractures,  148 

—  causes  of,  148 

_  combined  with  dislocation, 

164 

—  complications  of,  163 
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Fractures,  compound,  160 

—  crepitus  in,  150 

—  with  dislocation,  164 

—  general  pathology  of,  148 

—  greenstick,  148,  401 

—  implicating  a  joint,  164 

—  malunited,  159 

—  reduction  of,  152 

—  signs  of,  149 

—  special  {see  Regions). 

—  treatment  of,  152 
— ■  union  of,  150 

—  ununited,  155 

—  varieties  of,  148 

—  vicious  union  of,  159 
Fragments,  fixation  of,  157 
Freund’s  operation,  728 
Frontal  sinus,  catarrh  of,  526 
Fungating  caries,  196 
Fungus  of  dura  mater,  439 
Fnrueaux  Jordan’s  operation,  758 
Furuncles  of  meatus,  447 
Furunculus,  299 

Fusiform  aneurysm,  251 


Gag,  Smith’s,  5 
Galactocele,  735 
Gall-bladder,  draining  the,  587 

—  extirpation  of,  588 

—  rupture  of,  354 

—  stones,  pass, age  of,  568,  574, 

576 

—  wound  of,  357 
Ganglion,  241 
Gangrene,  35 

— -  causes  of,  36 

—  diabetic,  40 

—  dry,  36 

—  from  constriction,  165 

—  -  from  ergot,  37 

—  from  obliteration  of  artery,  3  7 
— ■  hospital,  130 

— •  line  of  demarcation  in,  35 

—  minute  changes  iu,  35 

—  moist,  36 

—  Raynaud’s,  41 

—  senile,  40 

—  signs  of,  37 

—  spreading,  39 

—  symmetrical,  41 

—  traumatic,  38 


;  Gangi-ene,  treatment  of,  38 
1  —  of  bowel  in  hernia,  603 

—  varieties  of,  38 
Gastro- enterostomy,  590 
Gastrostomy,  531 
Gastrotomy,  531 

General  paralysis,  trephining  in,  442 
Genital  organs,  diseases  of,  698 
I  —  — ■  injuries  of,  379 

—  —  female,  diseases  of, 

719 

—  —  —  injuries  of, 

376 

Genu  recurvatuin,  745 
— •  valgnm,  743 

—  varum,  744 

Gland  disease,  strumous,  290 
I  Glanders,  139 
I  Glandular  tumour,  74 
I  Glaucoma,  477 
I  Gleet,  675 

[  Glenoid  cavity,  fracture  of,  397 
*  Glioma  of  the  retina,  476 
Glio-sarcoma,  70 
Glossitis,  493 
Glottis,  oedema  of,  535 

—  scalds  of,  335 
Gluteal  aneurysm,  268 
Goitre,  551 

—  acute,  553 
Gonococcus,  675 
Gonorrhoea,  675 

—  complications  of,  676 
Gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  462 
Gordon’s  splints,  404 
Gouty  ulcers,  34 

Graft,  omental,  364 

Granular  pharyngitis,  527 

Grattan’s  osteoclast,  751 

Greenstick  fracture,  148,  393,  401 

Gumboil,  507 

Gummata,  63 

Gums,  disea.ses  of,  507 

Greig  Smith’s  method  of  radical 

,  cure  of  hernia,  600 


HiEMAKTHUOSIS,  166 
Hmmatocele,  709 
Haemato-kolpos,  722 

—  -metra,  722 

—  -salpinx,  727 
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Hfematonia,  83 

—  auris,  446 

—  of  labium,  377 

—  of  scalp,  305 
Hfematopnuea,  347 
Haematuria,  670 
HajmopMlia,  59 
Htemothorax,  349 
HaemoiThagc,  105 

—  arterial,  107 

—  capillary,  117 

—  effects  of,  105 

_  infusion  of  saline  solution 

in,  106 

—  intermediary,  114 

—  internal,  105 

—  ligature  in,  112 

—  natural  arrest  of,  108 

—  parenchymatous,  105 

—  primary,  107 

—  reactionary,  1 14 

—  recurrent,  114 

—  secondary,  115 

—  surgical,  arrest  of,  110 

—  torsion  in,  113 

—  transfusion  in,  106 

—  treatment  ol,  105,  110 


—  venous,  117 
Hsemorrliagic  diathesis,  59 
Haemorrhoids,  628 
Hallux  dolorosus,  749 

—  valgus,  754 
Hamilton’s  test  for  dislocated 

shoulder,  382 
Hammer  toe,  754  ^ 

Hand,  amputation  of,  /57 

—  injuries  of,  380 
Hare-lip,  486 

Hare-lip  pill; 

Hart’s  method  ot  liexiou,  259 

Head,  injuries  of,  305 

Healing  by  first  intention,  87, 


88 


by  granulation,  87,  90^ 
by  second  intention,  87,  90 
process  of,  86 
by  third  intention,  87,  91 
under  a  scab,  87,  91 


Heart,  injuries  of,  348 
Heat  in  haemorrhage.  111 
_  in  inflammation,  14 

Hectic  fever,  25 
Hernia,  592 


Hernia,  causes  of,  592 

—  cerebri,  324 

—  congenital,  015 

—  diaphragmatic,  624 

—  femoral,  619 

--  incarcerated,  612 

—  infantile,  616 

—  inflamed,  612 

—  inguinal,  614 

—  into  funicular  process,  615 

—  internal,  568 

—  irreducible,  601 

—  labial,  614 
—  Littre’s,  603 

—  lumbar,  624 

—  of  lung,  350 

—  obstructed,  612 

—  obturator,  623 

—  perineal,  624 

—  phrenic,  624 

—  pudendal,  624 

—  radical  cure  of,  596 

—  rarer  forms  of,  624 

—  reducible,  594 

—  reduction  of,  594 
—  Richter’s,  003 

—  sac  of,  593 

—  sciatic,  624 

—  scrotal,  614 

—  strangulated,  602 

—  taxis  in,  605 

—  of  lung,  350 

—  of  testis,  718 

—  umbilical,  622 

—  ventral,  624 
Herniotomy,  606 
Herpes  of  the  lip,  484 
Hey’s  amputation,  761 
Hilton’s  method  of  opening 

abscess,  23 

Hip,  tubercular  disease  of,  225 
Hip-joint,  amputation  at,  758 

—  disease  of,  225 

—  dislocation  of,  405 

—  excision  of,  237 
His’s  duct,  remains  of,  492 
Histrionic  spasm,  297 
Hodgkin’s  disease,^  291 
Holt’s  operation,  684 
Hordeolum,  460 

Horny  growths,  82 
Hospital  gangrene,  130 
Housemaid’s  knee,  245 
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Howse’s  method  of  suture  in  g.as- 

trostomy,  533 

Humerus,  dislocation  of,  382 

—  fracture  of,  397 
Hunter’s  operation,  261 
Hutchinson’s  lines,  57 
Hyalitis,  476 
Hydatid  cyst,  83 
Hydrencephalocele,  438 
Hydrocele,  704 

—  congenital,  706 

—  of  cord,  707 

—  encysted,  706 

—  infantile,  706 

— ■  of  the  spermatic  cord,  707 
Hydrocephalus,  442 
Hydronephrosis,  640 
Hydrophobia,  140 
Hydrops  articuli,  21 7 
Hydrosalpinx,  727 
Hymen,  imperforate,  722 
Hyoid  bone,  dislocation  of,  333 

—  fracture  of,  333 
Hypermetropia,  480 
Hypertrophy  of  bone,  204 

— ■  of  breast,  731 

—  of  muscle,  240 

—  -  of  prostate,  672 

—  of  toe-nail,  304 

—  of  tonsil,  505 
Hyphaema,  467 
Hypopyon,  465 
Hysterectomy,  728 


lOHTHYOSis  of  tongue,  493 
Iliac  arteries,  ligature  of,  276 
Impaction  of  faeces,  568,  573,  576 
Imperforate  anus,  624 

—  hymen,  722 
Impermeable  stricture,  678,  682 
Incarcerated  hernia,  612 
Incontinence  of  urine,  669 
Infantile  hernia,  616 

—  hydrocele,  706 

—  syphilis,  56 

Infective  processes  in  wounds, 
diseases  due  to,  122,  125 
Inflammation,  1 

—  acute,  1 

—  causes  of,  5 

—  chronic,  17 


Irflammation,  fever  in,  11 

—  infective,  12 

—  micro-organisms  in,  7 

—  minute  changes  in,  2 

—  process  of,  1 

—  septic,  12 

—  signs  and  symptoms  of,  10 

I  —  terminations  of,  1,  5 

j  —  theory  of,  5 

I  — •  treatment  of,  13 

— ■  varieties  of,  12 
Inflammatory  delirium,  120 

—  fever,  11 

I  Infusion  of  saline  solution  in 
[  hEEmorrhage,  106 
Ingrowing  toe-nail,  303 
Inguinal  aneurysm,  269 

—  colotomy,  583 

—  hernia,  614 

Injuries,  general  pathology  of,  86 

Insect  stiugs,  100 

Intention,  union  by  first,  87,  88 

—  —  second,  87,  90 
Intercostal  artery,  wounds  of,  348 
Intermediary  hEemorrhage,  114 
Internal  carotid  artery,  ligature  of, 

272 

--  strangulation,  568,  574,  577 
--  urethrotomy,  684 
Interrupted  suture,  94 
Intestinal  anastomosis,  362 

—  obstruction,  568 
Intestine,  short  circuiting  the, 

581 

Intestines,  surgical  diseases  of,  568 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  568 

—  malformation  of,  571 

—  rupture  of,  354 

—  strangulation  of,  568,  574, 

577 

—  stricture  of,  570.  574,  577 
Intestines,  suture  of,  358 

—  wounds  of,  3.57 
Intracapsular  fracture  of  femur,  420 

—  —  humerus,  397 
Intracoracoid  dislocation,  384 
Intracranial  htemorrhage,  316 

—  inflammation,  322 

—  suppuration,  323,  452 
Intraocular  tension,  459 
Intubation  of  larynx,  548 
Intussusception,  568,  574,  577 
Iridectomy,  467 
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Irideremia,  467 
Iris,  disease  of,  467 

—  wounds  of,  467 
Iritis,  467 

—  serous,  470 

—  quiet,  467 

—  syphilitiCj  52,  467 
Irreducible  hernia,  601 
Irritable  bladder,  656 

—  ulcer,  33 
Ischiatic  hernia,  624 
Ischio-rectal  abscess,  632 
Ivory  exostosis,  210 


Jacksonian  epilepsy,  in  tumour 
of  brain,  440 
Jaw,  abscess  of,  507,  508 

—  closure  of,  508 

—  diseases  of,  507 

—  dislocation  of,  329 

—  excision  of,  512,  513 

—  fracture  of,  328 

—  necrosis  of,  509 

—  subluxation  of,  331 

—  tumours  of,  510,  512 
Jejunostomy,  591 

Joints,  ankylosis  of,  233 

—  Charcot’s  disease  of,  231 

—  contusions  of,  166 

—  diseases  of,  215 

—  dislocations  of,  167 

—  erasioii  of,  235 

—  excision  of,  235 

—  injuries  of,  166 

—  loose  bodies  in,  232 
. —  neuralgia  of,  234 

—  resection  of,  235 

—  rheumatoid  arthritis  of,  228 

—  sjirains  of,  166,  379 

—  stiff,  233 

_  tubercular  disease  of,  222 

—  wounds  of,  171 


Keith’s  dressing,  676 
Kelotomy,  606 
Keratitis,  464 
Keiatocoiius,  466 
Kidney,  abscess  of,  640 
— ■  aspiration  of,  644 


Kidney,  calculus  of,  641 

—  cysts  of,  643 

—  excision  of,  645 

—  inflammation  of,  638 

—  operations  on,  644 

—  rupture  of,  355 

—  surgical  diseases  of,  638 

—  tuberculous,  643 

—  tumours  of,  644 
Kocher’s  method  of  excising  tongue. 


500 

Knee,  dislocations  of,  417 

—  excision  of,  238 

—  sprains  of,  405 
Knock-knee,  743 
Kraske’s  operation,  638 
Kyphosis,  556 


Labium,  abscess  of,  719 

—  adhesion  of,  719 

—  cysts  of,  720 

—  elephantiasis  of,  720 

—  epithelioma  of,  720 

—  luematoma  of,  377 

—  tumours  of,  720 
Laborde  method  of  treating  as¬ 
phyxia,  105 

I.aceration  of  brain,  318 
Lachrymal  abscess,  461 

—  apparatus,  disease  of,  460 
Laminectomy,  549 
Langenbeck’s  operation,  512 
Laparotomy,  578 
Lardaceous  disease,  26 
Laryngectomy,  549 
Laryngitis,  534 

—  acute,  534 

—  chronic,  535 

—  membraneous,  536 

—  oedematous,  535 
Laryngoscope,  method  of  usin 

534 


aryngotomy,  540,  546 
aryngo-tracheotomy,  540,  546 
arynx,  contu.sions  of,  333 
—  disease  of,  533 


—  extirpation  of,  549 
_  foreign  bodies  in,  33/ 

—  fractures  of,  334 

—  inflammation  of,  534 
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Larynx,  injuries  of,  333 

—  intubation  of,  548 

—  syphilis  of,  538 

—  tubercle  of,  538 

—  tumours  of,  538 
Lateral  curvature  of  spine,  553 
Lateral  lithotomy,  663 
Lateral  sinus,  trephining,  453 
Leg,  amputation  of,  758 

—  fracture  of  hones  of,  420 
Lembert’s  suture,  353,  373 
Lens,  diseases  of,  470 
Leptomeningitis,  322 
Leucoplakia,  493 

Ligature  in  aneurysm,  260 

—  of  arteries,  112,  179,  270 

—  dangers  of,  262 

—  distal,  264 

—  double,  264 

—  gangrene  after,  262 

—  in  haemorrhage,  112 
—  Hunterian,  261 

—  niles  for,  27  0 

—  secondary  haemorrhage  after, 
114,  262 

Lightning  stroke,  104 
Linear  proctotomy,  636 
Lines  of  incision  in  abdominal 
operations,  579 

Lingual  artery,  ligature  of,  272 
Lipoma,  64 

—  nasi,  514 
Lips,  adenoma  of,  485 

—  carbuncle  of,  484 

—  chancre  of,  485 

—  —  diagnosis  of,  485 

—  cysts  of,  485 

—  diseases  of,  484 

—  epithelioma  of,  485 

—  fissures  of,  484 

—  herpes  of,  484 

—  hypertrophy,  484 

—  malformations  of,  486 

—  naevus  of,  484 

—  tumours  of,  485 

—  ulcers  of,  484 
Lisfranc’s  amputation,  761 
Lister’s  abdominal  tourniquet,  259 

—  excision  of  wrist,  237 
Liston’s  splint,  426 

Lithic  acid  deposit,  646 
Litholapaxy,  660 
Lithotomy,  663 


Lithotomy,  lateral,  663 

—  median,  667 

—  supra-pubic,  668 
Lithotrity,  660 
Littre’s  operation,  583 
Liver,  aspiration  of,  586 

—  incision  of,  587 

—  rupture  of,  354 

—  wound  of,  357 
Loose  bodies  in  bursae,  254 

—  —  in  ganglia,  241 

—  —  in  joints,  232 
Lordosis,  557 

Loreta’s  operation,  591 
Lower  extremity,  injuries  of,  405 
Luer’s  forceps.  111 
Lumbar  abscess,  559 

—  colotomy,  585 
Lung,  contusion  of,  347 

—  hernia  of,  350 

—  prolapse  of,  350 

—  wounds  of,  347 
Lupus  erythematosus,  303 

—  vulgaris,  301 
Lymph -scrotum,  703 
Lymphadenitis,  290 
Lymphadeuoma,  291 
Lymphangiectasia,  289 
Lymphangioma,  68 
Lymphangitis,  288,  677 
Lymphatic  fistula,  289 

—  varix,  289 
Lymphatics,  diseases  of,  288 
Lymphorrhoea,  289 
Lympho-sarcoma,  70,  291 


Macewen’.s  operation,  265,  596 
Macroglossia,  493 
Malgaigne’s  hooks,  430 
Malignant  pustule,  131 
Malunited  fracture,  159 
Mammary  gland  [sec  Breast). 
Manipulation  in  aneurysm,  265 

—  in  dislocations,  169 

■ —  —  —  of  hip,  412 

—  ■ —  —  of  shoulder,  385 
Manning’s  splint,  429 
Mastitis,  730 

Mastoid  disease,  452 
Mayo  Robson’s  treatment  of  spiua- 
bifida,  567 
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Mnyo  Kobsoii’.s  treatment  of  frac¬ 
ture  of  patella,  430 
Maunsell’s  method  of  uniting  di¬ 
vided  intestine,  360 
McBurney’.s  method  of  radical  ciire 
of  hernia,  .598 
Meatus,  disea.ses  of,  446 
Meckel’s  ganglion,  excision  of,  29,5 
Median  lithotomy,  667 
Medio-tarsal  amputation,  760 
Medullary  cancer,  77 
Meibomian  cyst,  460 
Melanotic  sarcoma,  70 
Membrana  tyrapani,  appearanee 
of,  443 

—  artificial,  450 

—  perforation  of,  450 
Membraneous  laryngitis,  536 
Meniere’s  disease,  455 
Meningeal  artery,  rupture  of,  316 
Meningitis,  322 

—  in  ear  disease,  452 
Meningocele,  438 

—  spinal,  565 
Meningo-enccphalitis,  322 

—  -myelocele,  565 
Mercurial  teeth,  58 
Metacarpus,  dislocation  of,  391 

—  fracture  of,  405 
Jletastatic  abscess,  137 
INIetatarsal  bones,  fracture  of,  436 
Microcephaly,  442 
Micrococci,  7,  21 
Micrococcus  gonorrlnea,  675 
Micro-organisms,  7,  21 
Mikulicz’s  operation  for  removing 

thyroid  gland,  552 
Milk  cysts,  735  ^ 

Mixed  sarcoma,  73 
Mollities  ossium,  207 
Mollnscum  fibrosum,  64 
Morbus  coxfe  (seaHtP  Diseasjs). 
Morton’s  fluid,  567 
Morrant  Baker’s  cysts,  217 
Mortification,  35 
Mouth,  diseases  of,  484 
Mucocele,  461 
Mucous  cysts,  82 

— -  membranes,  syphilitic  affec¬ 
tions  of,  52 

—  tubercles,  52 

—  tumours  {see  Myxoma). 
MulbeiTy  calculus,  650 


Multiple  exostoses,  210 
Mum] IS,  549 

Murphy’s  button,  366,  589 

—  method  of  uniting  intes¬ 
tine,  366 

Muscles,  abscess  of,  239 

—  atrophy  cf,  240 

—  contu.sions  of,  173 

—  degenerations  of,  240 

—  diseases  of,  239 

—  gummata  in,  239 

—  hypertrophy  of,  240 

—  inflammation  of,  239 

—  injuries  of,  173 

—  ossification  of,  240 

—  rupture  of,  174,  379,  405 

—  sprains  of,  379,  405 

—  tumours  of,  240 

—  wounds  of,  174 
Musele-tumours,  68 
Muscular  tic,  297 
Mydriasis,  467 
Myeloid  sarcoma,  73 
Myo-fibroma,  68 
Myoma,  68 
Myopia,  480 
Myositis,  239 
Myxoma,  66 


NjEVUS,  287 

—  capillary,  287 

—  venous,  287 
Nails,  diseases  of,  303 

• —  ingrowing,  303 
Nares,  plugging  the,  515 
Nasal  bones,  fracture  of,  328 

—  catarrh,  516 

—  cavity,  examination  of,  516 

—  douche,  519 

—  polypi,  521_ 

—  specula,  517 

—  spray,  519 

—  tumours,  522,  525 
Naso-pharyngeal  tumours,  521 
Natiform  skull,  57 

Neck,  injuries  of,  331 

—  wounds  of,  331 
Necrobiosis,  35 
Necrosis,  197 

—  central,  192 
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Necrosis,  in  ear  disease,  452 

—  of  jaw,  509 

—  of  nasal  bones,  520,  523 

—  phosphorus,  509 

—  quiet,  201 

—  of  skull,  437 
Needle  in  palm,  380 

—  holder,  94 
Needles,  palate,  503 

—  Smith’s,  502 

—  surgical,  93 
Nelaton’s  line,  407 

—  splint,  403 

—  operation,  522,  582 
Nephrectomy,  645 
Nephritis,  638 

—  simple  interstitial,  639 

—  suppurative  or  septic,  639 
Nephro-lithotomy,  644 
Nephrorraphy,  646 
Nephrotomy,  644 
Nerve-grafting,  186 

—  stretching,  295 

—  suturing,  185 
Nerves,  compression  of,  187 

—  contusion  of,  187 

—  degeneration  of,  184 

--  diseases  of,  292 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  187 

—  injuries  of,  184 

—  •  rupture  of,  186 

—  transplantation  of,  186 

—  tumours  of,  296 

—  wounds  of,  184 
Nervous  traumatic  delirium,  120 
Neuralgia,  292 

—  of  breast,  729 

—  epileptiform,  293 

—  of  joints,  234 

—  of  testicle,  718 
Neurectomy,  294 
Neuritis,  292 

—  retro-bulbar,  474 
Neuroma,  296 
Neurotomy,  294 
Nicalodoni’s  operation,  753 
Nipple,  Paget’s  disease  of,  729 
Nodes,  190 

Noma,  720 

Nose,  diseases  of,  514 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  326 

—  fracture  of  bones  of,  328 

—  -  polypus  of,  521 


j  Oblique  inguinal  hernia,  614 
Obstructed  hernia,  612 
Obturator  foramen,  dislocation  into, 
i  410 

Obturator  hernia,  623 
Occipito-atloid  disease,  563 
I  Ocular  paralysis,  483 
i  CEdema  glottidis,  535 
I  —  solid,  282 
QHsophagotomy,  339 
Oesophagus,  cancer  of,  530 

—  diseases  of,  528 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  335 

—  injuries  of,  334 

—  pouches  of,  528 

—  rupture  of,  334 

—  -  stricture  of,  529 

—  wounds  of,  334 
Ogston's  operation,  753 
Olecranon,  fracture  of,  403 
Omental  graft,  365 
Omphalocele,  622 

Onychia,  299  ! 

Oophorectomy,  727  •  • 

Operations,  treatment  of  patient 
before  and  after,  96 
(Ophthalmia,  462 

catarrhal,  462 

—  gonorrheal,  462 

—  -  granular,  463 

—  membraneous,  463 

—  muco-purulent,  462 

—  neonatorum,  4(32 

—  phlyctenular,  463 
Ophthalmoplegia  externa,  483 
Ophthalmoscope,  458 
Opisthotonos,  146 

Optic  nerve,  diseases  of,  474 

—  neuritis,  474 
Orbit,  diseases  of,  478 
Orbital  aneurysm,  267 
Orchitis,  simple,  711 

—  strumous,  712 
--  syphilitic,  714 

—  tubercular,  712 
OrthopEedic  surgery,  742 
Os  calcis,  fracture  of,  436 
Osseous  tumours,  66,  209 
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Osteitis,  193 
Osteo-artliritis,  228 

—  -malacia,  207 

—  -mj’elitis,  191 

—  -porosis,  57 

—  -sarcoma,  212 

—  -sclerosis,  193 
Osteoclasia,  744 
Osteoma,  66,  209 
Osteophytes,  230 
Osteoplastic  osteitis,  194 
Osteotomy,  744 
Otomycosis,  448 
Otorrhcea,  449 
Ovarian  dropsy,  724 

—  tumours,  723 
Ovaries,  diseases  of,  723 
Ovariotomy,  725 
Oxalate  of  lime  calculi,  650 

—  deposits,  647 
Ozreua,  523 


Pachymeningitis,  322,  559 
Painful  subcutaneous  tumours,  64, 
297 

Palate,  cleft,  501 

—  diseases  of,  501 

—  operation  for  closure  of, 
502 

Palm,  needle  in  the,  380 

—  wounds  of,  380 
Palmar  arch,  wounds  of,  380 

—  fascia,  contraction  of,  243 
Pancreatic  cysts,  drainage  of,  592 
Pannus,  464 
Panophthalmitis,  469 
Papilitis,  474 

Papilloma,  67 
Papillo-retinitis,  474 
Paracentesis  abdominis,  587 

—  of  pericardium,  352 

—  of  pleura,  351 
Paralysis  of  third  nerve,  313 
Parapliimosis,  698 
Parasitic  bacteria,  9 
Paronychia  tendinosa,  242 
Parosteal  sarcoma,  212 
Parotid  gland,  diseases  of,  549 

—  tumours  of,  550 
Parotitis,  549 
Parrot’s  nodes,  57 


Pasteur’s  treatment  of  hydro¬ 
phobia,  143 

Patella,  bursa  over,  245 

—  dislocation  of,  415 

—  fracture  of,  428 

Patellar  ligament,  shortening  of, 
417 

Pathogenic  bacteria,  9 
Paul’s  method  of  uniting  divided 
intestine,  362 

—  tubes,  580 
Pelvis,  fracture  of,  370 

—  injuries  of,  370 
Pemphigus,  51 

Penetrating  wounds  of  abdomen, 
355 

_  —  —  chest,  346 

Penis,  amputation  of,  702 

—  diseases  of,  698 

—  epithelioma  of,  702 

—  injuries  of,  379 

—  ligature  of,  379 

—  venereal  sores  on,  700 
Perforating  ulcer  of  foot,  297 
Pericardium,  incision  of,  352 

—  injuries  of,  348 

—  tapping,  352 
Perineal  abscess,  690 

—  fistula,  691 

—  hernia,  624 

—  section,  687,  688,  689 
Perinephritic  abscess,  640 
Perineum,  rupture  of,  377 
Periosteal  abscess,  189 

—  node,  190 

—  sarcoma,  212 
Periostitis,  188 

—  acute,  189 

—  chronic,  190 

—  diffuse,  189 

—  infective,  189 

—  simple,  189 
Periprostatic  abscess,  671 
Peritoneum,  inflammation  of, 

—  injuries  of,  353 

—  laceration  of,  353 
Peritonitis,  570,  576 

—  traumatic,  369 
Peritomy,  464 
Perityphlitis,  570,  5/5,  5/8 
Phagcdcena,  130 
Phagedcenic  chancre,  701 

—  ulcer,  32 
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Phagocytosis,  10 
Phalanges,  dislocation  of,  392 

—  fracture  of,  405,  436 
Pharyngeal  abscess,  528 
Pharyngitis,  527 
Pharyngotomy,  339 
Pharynx,  bums  of,  335 

—  diseases  of,  527 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  335 

—  injuries  of,  334 
. —  stenosis  of,  527 

. —  tumours  of,  528 
Phelps’  operation,  751 
Phimosis,  699 
Phlebitis,  282 

—  adhesive,  282 

—  suppurative,  283 

—  in  ear  disease,  452 
Phleboliths,  281 
Phlebotomy,  16 
Phlegmasia  dolens,  282 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas,  128 
Phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  464 
Phosphatic  calculi,  650 

—  deposits,  647 
Phosphorus-necrosis,  509 
Phrenic  hernia,  624 
Piles,  628 
Pinguecula,  464 
Pirogofl’’s  amputation,  759 
Plane,  double  inclined,  427 
Plantaris  muscle,  rupture  of,  405 
Pleura,  incision  of,  351 

—  injuiy  of,  347 

—  tapping,  351 
Pleurosthotoiios,  146 
Plexiforni  angioma,  287 
Pneumectomy,  352 
Pneumothorax,  349 
Pneumotomy,  352 
Poisoned  wounds,  98 
Politzer’s  bag,  444 
Polyarticular  rheumatism,  228 
Polycoria,  467 

Polypus,  aural,  451 

—  of  bladder,  655 

—  of  nose,  521 

—  of  rectum,  635 

—  snare,  451 
Popliteal  aneurysm,  264 

—  artery,  ligature  of,  279 
Port-wine  marks,  287 
Post-mortem  wounds,  98 


Post-pharyngeal  abscess,  527 
Postnikow’s  operation,  590 
Pott’s  disease  of  spine,  557 

—  fracture,  431 

—  puffy  tumour,  307 
Pouches  of  oesophagus,  528 
Prepuce,  dilatation  of,  700 

—  operations  on,  699 

—  slitting  of,  700 
Presbyopia,  481 

Pressure  in  Inemorrhage,  111 

—  in  aneurysm,  257 
Priapism,  342 

Primary  union  of  wounds,  88 
Prolapse  of  lung,  350 

—  of  rectum,  627 
Proptosis,  479 
Prostate,  abscess  of,  671 

•  -  calculi  of,  674 

—  diseases  of,  671 

—  enlargement  of,  672 

—  inflammation  of,  671 

—  malignant  disease  of,  674 

—  retention  of  urine  in  en¬ 

larged,  696 

—  tubercle  of,  673 
Prostatitis,  671 
Pruritus  ani,  626 
Psammoma,  70 
Pseudarthrosis,  155 
Pseudo-glioma,  476 
Psoas  abscess,  559 
Pterygium,  464 
Ptosis,  460 

Pubes,  dislocation  on,  411 
Pudenda,  injuries  of,  376 
Pulleys  in  dislocation,  169,  386, 
413 

Pulpy  degeneration  of  joints,  222 
Pulsatile  tumours  of  bone,  215 
Punctured  fracture  of  skull,  308 

—  wound,  98 

Puncture  of  bladder,  697,  698 
Purulent  catarrh  of  ear,  449 
Pus,  characters  of,  21 

—  formation  of,  18 

—  varieties  of,  21 
Pustule,  malignant,  131 
Putrefaction,  prevention  of,  in 

wounds,  94 
Pycemia,  135 
Pyelitis,  639 
1  Pyelo-nepbritis,  639 
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Pylorectomy,  590 
Pyloroplasty,  691 
Pyogenic  membrane,  202 
—  zone,  19 
Pyo-nephrosis,  641 
' —  -salpinx,  727 


Quiet  iritis,  467 
—  necrosis,  201 
Quinsy,  505 


Rabies,  140 

Radial  artery,  ligature  of,  275 
Radical  cure  of  hernia,  596 

—  —  of  varicocele,  708 
Radius,  dislocation  of,  383,  391 

—  fracture  of,  401 

—  and  ulna,  fracture  of,  40.8 
Railway  .spine,  345 

Ranula,  490 
Rarefying  osteitis,  195 
Ray  fungus,  133 
Raynaud’s  disease,  41 
Reaction  after  shock,  118 

—  of  degeneration,  185 
Rectocele,  377,  723 
Recto-vaginal  fistula,  722 
Rectum,  cancer  of,  636 

—  diseases  of,  624 

—  excision  of,  638 
— ■  fissure  of,  626 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  375 
injuries  of,  375 

—  malformatious  of,  624 

—  malignant  stricture  of,  636 

—  polypus  of,  635 

—  prolapse  of,  627 

—  stricture  of,  635 

—  syphilis  of,  635 

—  ulcer  of,  626  _  • 

—  villous  tumour  of,  635 
Recun'ent  hremorrhage,  114 
Reduction  “en  masse,”  611 

—  in  dislocation,  168 

_  —  of  shoulder,  385 

Reduction  of  dislocation  of  shoulder 
by  open  in¬ 
cision,  388 

_  —  of  hip,  411 


Reduction  of  dislocation  of  hip  by 
open  incision,  415 
Reef-knot,  113 
Peeves’  operation,  744 
Refraction,  errors  of,  479 
Renal  calculus,  641 

—  colic,  642 
Renal  haimaturia,  643 

Repair,  process  of,  in  fractures, 
150 

—  in  wounds,  86 
Resection  of  joints,  235 

—  —  lower  jaw,  513 

—  —  upper  jaw,  512 
Residual  abscess,  25 
Retained  testis,  718 
Retention  of  urine,  693 
Retina,  detachment  of,  476 

—  diseases  of,  475 
Retinitis,  475 
Retinoscopy,  458 
Retro-bulbar  neuritis,  475 

—  -pharyngeal  abscess,  528 
Rhagades,  52 
Rheumatoid  arthritis,  228 
Rhinitis,  516 

Rhinoliths,  520 
Rhinoscopy,  516 
Ribs,  fracture  of,  345 
Richter’s  hernia,  603 
Rickets,  205 
Rider’s  bone,  240 
Risus  sardonicus,  146 
Rodent  ulcer,  489 
Rolando,  line  of,  321 
Rouge’s  operation,  522 
Roughton’s  splint,  435 
Rupia,  51 

Rupture  of  abdominal  viscera,  353 

—  of  aneurysm,  253,  255 

—  of  artery,  175 

—  —  in  fracture,  165 

—  of  bladder,  372 

—  of  muscle,  174,  379,  405 

—  of  (Esophagus,  334 

—  of  perineum,  377 

—  of  tendon,  175,  379,  405 

—  of  urethra,  374 


Sacko-iliao  joint,  disease  of,  228 
Sacculated  aneurysm,  251 
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Sacculated  bladder,  679,  672 
Saline  solution,  infusion  of,  106 
Salivary  calculus,  490 

—  fistula,  327 
Salpingitis,  727 
Saprsemia,  123 
Saprophytic  bacteria,  7 
Sarcoma,  68 

—  alveolar,  70 

—  of  bone  212 

—  of  breast,  733 

—  giant-celled,  73 

—  glio-,  70 

— -  lympbo-,  70 

—  melanotic,  7 1 

—  mixed-celled,  73 

—  myeloid,  73 
■ —  osteo-,  212 

: —  round-celled,  70 

—  spindle-celled,  71 
Sayre’s  jacket,  562 

—  method  of  treating  frac¬ 

tured  clavicle,  391 
Scab,  healing  imder,  87,  91 
Scalds,  101 
Scalp,  abscess  of,  437 

—  cellulitis  of,  437 

—  contusion  of,  305 

—  diseases  of,  437 

—  erysipelas  of,  437 

—  haiinatoina  of,  305 

—  injuries  of,  305 

—  sebaceous  cysts  of,  437 

—  tumours  of,  439 

—  wounds  of,  306 
Scapula,  fractures  of,  395 
Schi-apnell’s  membrane,  444 
Schroeder's  operation,  728 
Sciatic  notch,  dislocation  into,  408 
Sciatica,  293 

Scirrhous  carcinoma,  76 

—  of  breast,  736 
Scleritis,  466 

Sclero-corneal  wounds,  466 
Sclerotic,  disease  of,  464 

—  wounds  of,  466 
Scoliosis,  553 
Scorbutic  ulcei's,  34 
Scotoma,  459 
Scrofula  {see  Struma). 

Scrotum,  diseases  of,  703 

—  epithelioma  of,  703 

—  elephantiasis  of,  703 


Scrotum,  erysipelas  of,  703 

—  injuries  of,  378 

—  oedema  of,  703 

Scurvy  rickets,  207  •  - 

Sebaceous  cysts,  81 

—  deep,  of  neck,  492 

—  on  scalp,  437 

Second  intention,  healing  by,  87,  90 
Secondary  hoeinorrhage,  115 
Semilunar  cartilages,  dislocation  of, 
417 

Senile  gangrene,  40 
Senu’s  method  of  gastro-enteros- 
tomy,  590 

• —  method  of  uniting  divided 
intestine,  360 

—  bone-ferrules  for  fixing  frag¬ 

ments,  158 

—  bone-plates,  365 
Separation  of  epiphyses,  160,  398, 

400,  403 

Septic  fever,  119 

—  infection,  134 

—  intoxication,  123 

—  processes  in  wounds,  diseases 

due  to,  121,  123 

—  traumatic  fever,  123 
Septicaiinia,  134 

I  Septum  nasi,  deflection  of,  523 

—  diseases  of,  523 

—  injuries  of,  328 

—  malformation  of,  523 
Sequestrotomy,  201 
Sero-cystic  disease  of  breast,  734 
Serous  cysts,  82,  735 
Serpents,  bites  of,  100 

Shock,  117 

Shoulder,  amputation  at,  757 

—  compound  dislocation  of, 

388 

—  dislocation  of,  382 

—  excision  of,  236 
Sinus,  26 

Skey’s  tourniquet,  259 
Skin  grafting,  30 
Skin,  surgical  diseases  of,  298 
Skull,  caries  of,  437 

—  contusions  of,  306 

—  diseases  of,  437 

—  fracture  of,  306 

—  —  ofbaseof,  311 

—  injuries  of,  305 

i  —  necrosis  of,  437 
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Skull,  trephining  the,  324 

—  tumours  of,  438,  439 
Sloughing  phagedsena,  32,  130 

—  ulcer,  31 

Smith’s,  Stephen,  amputation,  759 

—  gag,  502 

—  needles,  502 
Snake-bites,  100 
Snellen’s  test-types,  459 
Snuffles,  56 

Sounding  for  stone,  358 
Spasm  of  the  oesophagus,  529 

—  of  the  urethra,  677 
Spasmodic  stricture,  677 
Specula,  aural,  443 
Spermatic  cord,  diseases  of,  707 

—  —  hydrocele  of,  707 

—  —  torsion  of,  709 

—  —  tumours  of,  709 

—  —  varicocele  of,  707 

Sphacelus,  35 

Sphenoidal  sinus,  catarrh  of,  526 
Spica  bandage,  594 
Spina  bifida,  564 
Spinal  cord,  injuries  of,  340 
Spine,  caries  of,  557 

—  concussion  of,  341 

—  curvature,  angular,  of,  557 

_  —  lateral,  of,  553 

—  diseases  of,  553 

—  dislocation  of,  340 

—  extension  of,  341 

—  fracture-dislocation  of,  341 

—  fractures  of,  340 

—  injuries  of,  339 

—  Pott’s  disease  of,  557 

—  railway,  345 

. —  sprains  of,  339 

—  trephining,  341 

—  wounds  of,  340 
Spleen,  extirpation  of,  592 

—  rupture  of,  354 

—  wound  of,  357 
Splenectomy,  592 
Splint,  box,  436 

—  Bryant’s,  427 
—  Cline’s,  434 
—  Bupuytren’s,  435 
—  Liston’s,  426 
—  Manning’s,  430 
—  Koughton’s,  435 
Splints,  153 

—  Bavarian,  154 


Spongy  gums,  507 
Spontaneous  aneurysm,  249 
Sprains,  166,  379,  405 
Spreading  traumatic  gangrene,  39 
Squint,  482 
Staphyloma,  466,  481 
Staphylorraphy,  502 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  21 
Stasis  in  inflammation,  3 
Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  contrac¬ 
tion  of,  742 

—  division  of,  743 
Sternum,  dislocation  of,  346 

—  fracture  of,  346 
Stiff-joint,  233 
Stings  of  insects,  100 
Stomach,  rupture  of,  354 

—  dilatation  of  the  cardiac 

and  pyloric  ends  of,  591 

—  opening  the,  531 

—  wound  of,  356 
Stomatitis,  490 
Stone  (see  Calculus). 

Stop-needle,  473 
Strabismus,  482 
Strangulated  hernia,  602 
Strangulation,  internal,  568,  574, 

577 

Streptococcus  erysipelatosus,  126 

—  pyogenes,  21 
Stricture  of  cesophagus,  529 

—  of  intestines,  570,  574,  577 

—  of  pharynx,  527 

—  of  rectum,  635 

—  of  urethra,  677 
Stromeyer’s  cushion,  400 
Struma,  46 

—  causes  of,  47 

—  symptoms  of,  47 
Strumous  glands,  290 

—  testicle,  712 

—  ulcer,  33 
Stye,  460 

Styptics  in  hiemorrhage.  111 
Subastragaloid  dislocation,  420 
Subclavian  aneurysm,  266 

—  artery,  ligature  of,  274 
Subclavicular  dislocation,  385 
Subcoracoid  dislocation,  383 
Subcutaneous  wounds,  100 
Subglenoid  dislocation,  384 
Subhyoid  pharyngotomy,  540,  548 
Sublingual  cysts,  492 
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Subluxation  of  jaw,  331 
Subspinous  dislocation,  384 
Superior  thyi'oid  artery,  ligature 

of,  273 

Suppression  of  urine,  644 
Suppuration,  18 

—  diffuse,  25 

—  effects  of,  25 

—  in  bone,  202 
Suprapubic  lithotomy,  668 
Suture-catcher,  503 
Sutures,  93 

—  continuous,  94 

—  interrupted,  94 

—  Lenibert’s,  353 

—  Maunsell’s,  360 

—  Paul’s,  362 

—  Senn’s,  360 
Symblepharon,  460 
Syme’s  amputation,  759 

—  operation  for  aneurysm,  268 

—  —  for  stricture,  687 

—  staff,  687 
Symonds’  tubes,  531 
Sympathetic  inflammation  of  eye, 

469 

—  irritation,  469 
Syndesmotomy,  751 
Synechia,  466,  467 
Synovitis,  acute,  215 

—  chronic,  216 

—  strumous,  222 
Syphilides,  51 
Syphilis,  48 

—  bone  disease  in,  57,  204 

—  congenital,  56 

—  primary,  49 

—  secondary,  51 

—  tertiary,  53 

—  in  tongue,  495,  497 

—  treatment  of,  54 
Syphilitic  gummata,  53 

—  iritis,  52 

—  teeth,  58 

—  ulcers,  34 
Syringo-myelocele,  566 


Talipes,  745 

—  calcaneus,  747,  753 

—  cavu.s,  749 

—  equinus,  746,  752 


Talipes  valgus,  748,  753 

—  varus,  746,  753 
Tapping  abdomen,  587 

—  hydrocele,  705 

—  pericardium,  352 
— •  pleura,  351 

Tarsectomy,  751 

Tarso-metatarsal  amputation,  761 

Tarsotomy,  751 

Tarsus,  dislocation  of,  420 

—  fracture  of,  436 
Taxis,  605 

Teale’s  amputation,  756 
Teeth,  mercurial,  58 

—  syphilitic,  58 
Temporal  artery,  ligature  of,  273 
Tendons,  injuries  of,  174 

—  diseases  of,  240 

—  dislocation  of,  175 

—  division  of,  750 

—  evulsion  of,  175 

—  rupture  of,  175, 

—  wounds  of,  175 
Teuo-synovitis,  240 
Tenotomy,  750 

—  of  recti,  483 
— ■  of  tibials,  750 

—  of  tendo  Achillis,  750 
Testis,  atrophy  of,  718 

—  diseases  of,  711 

—  enchondroma  of,  716 

—  encysted  hydrocele  of,  706 

—  excision  of,  718 

—  inflammation  of,  711 

—  injuries  of,  378 

—  malignant  disease  of,  716 

—  neuralgia  of,  718 

—  retained,  718 

—  syphilis  of,  714 

—  tubercle  of,  712 
Tetanus,  144 

—  auti-toxin,  147 

Thiersch  s  method  of  skin  graftintf 
30  ® 

Thigh,  amputation  of,  759 
Thomas’  splint  for  knee,  218 

—  —  for  hip,  217 

for  spinal  caries,  561 
thoracoplasty,  351 
Thorax,  injuries  of  (see  Chest). 
Thrombosis,  280 
Thrush,  490 

Thumb,  amputation  of,  758 
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Thumb,  dislocation  of,  392 
Thyroid  body,  diseases  of,  551  _ 

—  foramen,  dislocation  into, 

410 

—  gland,  diseases  of,  551 
Thyrotomy,  540,  548 
Tibia,  fracture  of,  431 

Tibial  arteries,  ligature  of,  279 
Tic,  convulsive,  297 
Tinea  tarsi,  460 
Tinnitus  aurium,  456 
Toe-nail,  hypertrophy  of,  304 

—  ingrowing,  303 
Toes,  amputation  of,  761 
Tongue,  diseases  of,  492 

— •  abscess  of,  493 

—  epithelioma  of,  496 

—  excision  of,  499 

—  gumma  of,  495,  497 
. —  hypertrophy  of,  493 

—  inflammation  of,  493 

—  non-differentiation  of,  492 

—  syphilis  of,  495  497 

—  tumours  of,  497 

—  ulcers  of,  494 
Tongue-tie,  492 
Tonsil,  diseases  of,  501 

—  excision  of,  501 

—  hypertrophy  of,  505 
Tonsillitis,  504 

Torsion  of  arteries,  113 
Torticollis,  742 
Tourniquets,  110,  259 
Toxic  amblyopia,  475 
Toynbee’s  drum,  450 
Trachea,  foreign  bodies  in,  337 

—  wounds  of,  331 
Tracheotomy,  540,  542 
Trachoma,  463 
Traction,  reduction  by,  412 
Transfusion  of  blood,  106 
Transplantation  of  tubercle  of  the 

tibia,  417 

Traumatic  aneurysm,  181 

—  delirium,  120 

—  fever,  119,  123 

—  gangrene,  38 

—  peritonitis,  369 
Trephining  bone,  203 

—  skuU,  324,  441 

—  spine,  341 
Trichiasis,  461 
Trismus,  146 


Trusses,  595 
Tubercle,  42 

—  bacillus,  43 

—  causes  of,  44 

—  development  of,  43 
--  dissemination  of,  44 
-—  in  bone,  204 

—  localization  of,  45 

—  of  the  tibia,  transplanta¬ 

tion  of,  417 

—  secondary  changes  in,  43 

—  structure  of,  42 
— •  treatment  of,  46 

Tubercles,  mucous,  52 
Tubercular  ulcers,  33 
Tuberculosis,  42 

Tufnell’s,  Jolliffe,  diet  scale  in 
aneurysm,  256 
Tumor  albus,  222 
Tumours,  59 

—  of  bladder,  655 

—  of  bone,  209 

—  of  brain,  439 

—  causes  of,  60 

—  classification  of,  62 

—  -  development  of,  60 

—  dissemination  of,  62 

—  innocent,  61 
of  kidney,  644 

-  malignant,  62 

—  of  nerves,  296 

—  secondary  changes  in,  62 

—  of  tongue,  497 

—  varieties  of,  62 
Turbinal  erection,  519 
Typhlectomy,  583 
Typhlitis,  570,  575,  578 


Ulceration,  27 

—  causes  of,  29 

—  minute  changes  in,  28 

—  treatment  of,  29 
Ulcers,  29 

—  anal,  626 
--  callous,  32 

—  chronic,  32 
dental,  494 

—  dyspeptic,  494 

—  eczematous,  33 

—  exuberant,  31 

—  fungous.  31 
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Ulcers,  gouty,  34 

—  healiug,  30 

—  inflamed,  31 

—  inflammatory,  31 

—  irritable,  33 

—  redematous,  31 
— •  perforating,  345 

—  phagedainic,  32 

—  rodent,  489 

—  scorbutic,  34 

—  simple,  30 

—  sloughing,  31 

—  stmmous,  33 

—  syphilitic,  34 

—  tuberculous,  33 

—  varicose,  33,  285 

—  varieties  of,  30 
Ulna,  dislocation  of,  390 

—  fracture  of,  401,  403 
Ulnar  artery,  ligature  of,  275 
Umbilical  hernia,  622 
Ungual  exostosis,  210 
Union  of  wounds,  86 

—  of  intestine  by  Seuu’s  plates, 

365 

Unreduced  dislocations,  168 

United  fracture,  155 

Upper  extremity,  dislocation  of,  380 

—  —  fractures  of,  393 

—  —  injuries  of,  379 

Uranoplasty,  503 

Urates,  646 

Ureter,  dilatation  of,  679 

—  rupture  of,  355 
Urethra,  calculus  in,  693 

—  dilatation  of,  683 

—  diseases  of,  674 

—  foreign  body  in,  376,  379 

—  inflammation  of,  674 

—  injury  of,  374 

—  rupture  of,  374 

—  stricture  of,  677 

—  tumours  of,  693 
Urethral  lithotomy,  669 
Urethritis,  674 
Urethrometer,  680 
Urethrotome,  685,  686 
Urethrotomy,  external,  687 

—  internal,  684 
Uric  acid  calculi,  649 

—  deposits,  646 
Urinary  abscess,  690 

—  calculus,  649 

W. 


Urinary  deposits,  646 

—  fistula,  691 

—  organs,  diseases  of,  638 
Urine,  blood  in,  670 

—  extravasation  of,  691 

—  incontinence  of,  669 

—  retention  of,  693 

—  suppression  of,  644 
Utero -rectal  fistula,  722 

-vesical  fistula,  722 
Uterus,  extirpation  of,  728 
Uveal  tract,  diseases  of,  466 
Uveitis,  469 

Uvula,  elongation  of,  501 
Uvulitis,  501 


Vagina,  cysts  of,  721 

—  diseases  of,  721 

—  fistula  of,  721 

—  foreign  bodies  in,  377 

—  injuries  of,  377 

—  malformations  of,  722 

—  tumours  of,  721 

—  wounds  of,  377 
Vaginal  lithotomy,  669 
Vaginitis,  721 
Varicocele,  707 
Varicose  aneurysm,  181 

—  ulcer,  33,  285 

—  veins,  284,  285 
Varix,  aneurysmal,  181 
Vascular  tumour  of  urethra,  693 
Vault  of  skull,  fracture  of,  307 
Veins,  diseases  of,  280 

—  entrance  of  air  in,  183 

—  injuries  of,  182 

—  rupture  of,  182 

—  varicose,  284 

—  wounds  of,  183 
Venereal  disease,  49,  700 

—  sore,  700 
Ventral  hernia,  624 

Ventricles,  tapping,  in  hydrocepha¬ 
lus,  442 
Verrucae,  298 

Vesico-intestinal  fistula,  655 

—  -vaginal  fistula,  721 
Vesicocele,  377 

Vicious  union,  159 
Villous  growths,  67 

—  of  bladder,  655 

3  E 
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Villous  growths  of  laryux,  538 

—  of  rectum,  635 

—  tumours,  67 

VL'Cera,  abdomiual,  injury  of,  356 

—  protrusion  of,  367,  368 

—  rupture  of,  353 
Vitreous,  diseases  of,  476 
Volvulus,  568,  574,^577 
Vulva,  diseases  of,  719 

—  injuries  of,  376 

—  pruritus  of,  720 
Vulvitis,  719 


Wallerian  degeneration,  184 
Wardrop’s  operation  for  aneurysm, 
261,  264 
Warts,  298 

—  venereal,  298 
Warty  tumours,  67 
Wax  in  ear,  447 
Wens,  64,  81 

Wheelhouse’s  operation,  689 

—  staff,  689 
White  swelling,  222 
Whitehead’s  operation  for  removal 

of  tongue,  499 
Whitlow,  242  ' 

Wille’s  method  of  wiring  fragments, 
157 

Wire-twister,  503 
Wiring  the  patella,  430 

_  fragments  in  fracture,  157 


Wound-diphLheria,  131 
Wounds,  closure  of,  93 

—  cleansing  of,  91 

—  constitutional  treatment  of, 

96 

—  contused,  98 
--  dissection,  98 

—  drainage  of,  91 

—  healing  of,  86 

—  incised,  97 

—  lacerated,  97 

—  open,  86 

—  poisoned,  98 

—  prevention  of  putrefaction 

in,  94 

—  punctured,  98 

—  repair  of,  86 

—  subcutaneous,  100 

—  treatment  of,  91 

—  varieties  of,  96 
Wrist,  amputation  of,  757 

—  dislocation  of,  391 

—  excision  of,  237 
Wryneck,  742 


Y  ligament,  406 
Y^earsley’s  drum,  450 


ZooGLCEA  masses,  8 
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A  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Twelfth 

Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  55  Engravings,  143. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hygiene,  By  J. 

Lane  Notter,  M.D.,  Examiner  in  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  and  in  the  victoria  University,  Professor 
of  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  School ;  and  E.  H.  Firth,  F.E.C.S., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  School.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Eoj’al  8vo,  24s. 
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Hygiene  and  Public  Health :  a  Treatise  by 

varioua  Authors.  Edited  by  Thomas  Stevenson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  Guy’s  Hospital  j 
Official  Analyst  to  the  Home  Office ;  and  Shirley  F.  Murphy,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  the  County  of  London.  In  3  vols.,  royal  8vo,  fully 
Illustrated.  Vol.  I.,  28s. ;  Vol.  II.,  32s. ;  Vol.  III.,  20s. 

.  A  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene.  By  the  late 

E.  A.  Parkks,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Eighth  Edition,  by  J.  Lank  Notter, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  F.H.S.,  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  in  the  Array 
Medical  School.  8vo,  with  10  Plates  and  103  Engravings,  18s. 

A  Handbook  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science. 

By  Geo.  Wilson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.P.H.  Carab.  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Mid-Warwickshire.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  with  Engravings,  12s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Health  ;  an  Introduction  to  the 

study  of  Hygiene.  By  Louis  C.  Parkbs,  M.D.,  D.P.H.  Lond., 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Chelsea,  Lecturer  on  Public  Health  at. 
St.  George’s  Hospital.  Post  8vo,  with  27  Engravings,  3s.  6d. 

The  Prevention  of  Epidemics  and  the  Con¬ 
struction  and  Management  of  Isolation  Hospitals.  By  Rogeb 
McNeill,  M  D.  Edin.,  D.P.H.  Camb.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
the  County  of  Argyll.  8vo,  with  several  Hospital  Plans.  lOs.  6d. 

Hospitals  and  Asylums  of  the  World:  their 

Origin,  History,  Construction,  Administration,  Management,  and 
Legislation.  By  Henry  C.  Burdktt.  In  4  vols.,  super-royal  8vo,  and 
Portfolio.  Complete,  168s.  Vols.  I.  and  II.— Asylums,  90s.  Vols. 
III.  and  IV. — Hospitals,  with  Plans  and  Portfolio,  120s. 

Mental  Diseases  :  Clinical  Lectures.  By  T.  S. 

Clouston,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  with  15  Plates,  14s. 

Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  the  Mind 

upon  the  Body  in  Health  and  Disease :  Designed  to  elucidate  the 
Action  of  the  Imagination.  By  D.  Hack  Tuke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  LL.D. 
Second  Edition.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  15s. 

The  Insane  and  the  Law  :  a  Plain  Guide  for 

Medical  Men,  Solicitors,  and  Others  as  to  the  Detention  and  Treat¬ 
ment,  Maintenance,  Responsibility,  and  Capacity  either  to  give 
evidence  or  make  a  will  of  Persons  Mentally  Afflicted.  With  Hints  to 
Medical  Witnesses  and  to  Cross-Examining  Counsel.  By  G.  Pitt- 
Lewis,  Q.C.,  R.  Percy  Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Resident  Physician. 
Bethlem  Hospital,  and  J.  A.  Hawke,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  8vo.  146. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Psychological  Medicine,  giving 

the  Definition,  Etymology,  and  Synonyms  of  the  Terms  used  in 
Medical  Psychology ;  with  the  Symptoms,  Treatment,  and  Patho¬ 
logy  of  Insanity ;  and  The  Law  of  LinfAcr  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Edited  by  D.  Hack  Tukk,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  assisted  by 
nearly  130  Contributors,  British,  Continental  and  American.  2  vols. 
1,500  pages,  royal  8vo,  Illustrated,  42s. 

Mental  Physiology,  especially  in  its  Relation 

to  Mental  Disorders.  By  Theo.  B.  Hyslop,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physician 
to  the  Bethlem  Hoyal  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  in 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital  Medical  School.  8vo,  18s. 

Lunacy  Law  for  Medical  Men.  By  Charles 

Mkrcier,  M.B.,  Lecturer  on  Neurology  and  Insanity  to  the  West¬ 
minster  Hospital  Medical  School,  and  to  the  Medical  School  for 
Women.  Crown  8vo,  os. 

The  Journal  of  Mental  Science.  Published 

Quarterly,  by  Authority  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association 
8vo,  58. 

Mental  Affections  ol  Childhood  and  Youth 

(Lettsomian  Lectures  for  1887,  etc.).  By  J.  Langdon-Down,  M.D., 
F.E.C.P.,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital.  8vo,  6s. 

Manual  of  Midwifery,  including  all  that  is 

likely  to  be  required  by  Studeuts  and  Practitioners.  By  Alfred  L. 
Galabin,  M.A.,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P.,  Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer 
on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  to  Guy’s  Hospital.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  261  Engravings,  15s. 

The  Student’s  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  Mid¬ 
wifery.  By  D.  Lloyd  Roberts,  M.D.,  P.H.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Clinical 
Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  at  the  Owens  College ;  Obstetric 
Physician  to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary.  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 

\_Preparing, 

Obstetric  Aphorisms:  for  the  Use  of  Students 

commencing  Midwifery  Practice.  By  Joseph  G.  Swayne,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Midwifery  in  the  Bristol  Medical  School.  Tenth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  with  20  Engravings.  3s.  6d. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  ^A/^omen  : 

delivered  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  by  J.  Matthews  Duncan, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.H.Ss.  L.  &  E.,  late  Obstetric  Physician 
to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo,  16s. 
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Lectures  on  Obstetric  Operations :  including 

the  Treatment  of  Haemorrhage,  and  forming  a  Guide  to  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  DifBcult  Labour.  By  Robkbt  Barnes,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Consulting  Obstetric  Physician  to  St.  George’s  Hospital.  Fourth 
Edition.  8vo,  with  121  Engravings,  12s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Clinical  History  of  Medical  and  Surgical 

Diseases  of  Women.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  with  181  Engravings,  28s. 

Gynaecological  Operations  (Handbook  of). 

By  Aman  H.  G.  Doran,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital. 
8vo,  with  167  Engravings,  15s. 

Diseases  of  Women.  (Student’s  Guide  Series.) 

By  ArpRED  L.  Galabin,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Obstetric  Phy¬ 
sician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  at, 
Guy's  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  142  Engravings,  8s.  6d. 

Manual  of  the  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women. 

By  James  Oliver,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  M.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  Women,  London.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Abdominal  Tumours  and  Abdominal  Dropsy 

in  Women.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 

Women.  By  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  M.D.  Sixth  Edition,  by  Paul 
F.  MuNni,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gynaecology  at  the  New  York 
Polyclinic  and  at  Dartmouth  College.  Roy.  8vo,  with  347  Engrav¬ 
ings,  25s. 

Notes  on  Diseases  of  Women  :  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  the  Student  in  preparing  for  Examination.  By 
James  J.  Reynolds,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.  Fourth  Edition,  Fcap. 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Sterility.  By  Egbert  Bell,  M.D.,  F.F.P.  &  S.  Glasg., 

Senior  Physician  to  the  Glasgow  Hospital  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women.  8vo,  58. 

The  Physiology  of  Death  from  Traumatic 

Fever;  a  Study  in  Abdominal  Surgery.  By  John  D.  Malcolm, 
M.B.,  C.M.,  F.R.C.S.B.,  Surgeon  to  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital. 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Notes  on  Gynaecological  Nursing.  By  John 

Benjamin  Hellier,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.  Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  and  Surgeon  to  the 
Hospital  for  Women,  etc.,  Leeds.  Crowm  8vo,  Is.  6d. 
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A  Manual  for  Hospital  Nurses  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  Attending  on  the  Sick,  with  a  Glossary.  By  Bdwahd  J . 
Dosmii.E,  Surgeon  to  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital.  Eighth 
Edition  Crown  8vo  2s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Nursing,  Medical  and  Surgical. 

By  Charles  J.  Cullingwohth,  M.D.,  F.H.C.P.,  Obstetric  Physician 
to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  Pcap.  8vo,  with  Engrav¬ 
ings,  2s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Short  Manual  for  Monthly  Nurses. 

Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Disease  in  Children. 

By  Eustace  Smith,  M.D.,  F.H.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  and  to  the  East  London  Hospital  for  Children,  etc.  Second 
Edition.  8vo,  22s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Clinical  Studies  of  Disease  in  Children. 

Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Also. 

The  Wasting  Diseases  of  Infants  and 

Children.  Fifth  Edition  Post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

The  Diseases  of  Children.  (Student’s  Guide 

Series.)  By  Jas.  F.  Goodhart,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  Guy’s 
Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Manual  of  Diseases  of  Children,  for  Prac¬ 
titioners  and  Students.  By  W.  H.  Day,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
Samaritan  Hospital.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  Chil¬ 
dren.  With  a  Formulary.  By  Edward  Ellis,  M.D.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  10s. 

Materia  Medica  :  a  Manual  for  the  Use  of 

Students.  By  Isambard  Owen,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica,  etc.,  to  St.  George’s  Hospital.  Second  Edition.'  Crown  8vo, 
63.  6d. 

Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  Pharmacology, 

and  Therapeutics.  By  W.  Hale  White,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician 
to,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at,  Guy’s 
Hospital ;  Examiner  in  Materia  Medica  on  the  Conjoint  Board  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
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Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By  Charles 

D.  P.  Phillips,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Bdin. 

Vegetable  Kingdom — Organic  Compounds — Animal  Kingdom.  8vo,  25s. 
Inorganic  Substances.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  218. 

Galenic  Pharmacy :  a  Practical  Handbook  to 

the  Processes  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  By  R.  A  Cripps,  M.P.S. 
8vo,  with  76  Engravings,  8s.  6d. 

The  Galenical  Preparations  of  the  British 

Pharmacopoeia ;  a  Handbook  for  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Students. 
By  C.  0.  Hawthorne,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  Queen  Margaret’s  College,  University  of  Glasgow.  8vo, 
4s.  6d. 

Practical  Pharmacy.  By  Barnard  S.  Proctor, 

formerly  Lecturer  on  Pharmacy  at  the  College  of  Medicine,  New- 
castle-on-Tjme.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  with  44  Wood  Engravings  and 
32  Lithograph  Fac-Simile  Prescriptions,  148. 

Selecta  e  Prescriptis  :  containing  Lists  of 

Terms,  Phrases,  Contractions  and  Abbreviations  used  in  Prescrip¬ 
tions,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  etc.  Also,  a  Series  of  Abbreviated 
Prescriptions  and  Key  to  the  same,  with  Translations.  By  Jona¬ 
than  Pereira,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Eighteenth  Edition,  by  Joseph  Ince, 
F.C.S.,  P.L.S.  24mo,  5s. 


Pocket  Formulary  and  Synopsis  of  the  British 

and  Foreign  Pharmacopoeias.  By  Henry  Beasley.  Eleventh 
Edition.  18mo,  6s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Druggist’s  General  Receipt-Book.  Tenth  Edition. 


18mo,  08.  6d. 


Also, 


Book  of  Prescriptions  :  containing  upwards  of 

3,000  Prescriptions  collected  from  the  Practice  of  the  most  eminent 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  English  and  Foreign.  Seventh  Edition, 
18mo,  6s.  6d. 

A  Companion  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

By  Peter  Squire,  Revised  by  his  Sons,  P.  W.  and  A.  H.  Squire. 
Sixteenth  Edition.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Authors. 

The  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  London  Hospitals, 

arranged  in  Groups  for  Easy  Reference  and  Comparison.  Sixth 
Edition.  18mo,  6s. 
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Royle’s  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and 

Therapeutics.  Sixth  Edition,  including  additions  and  alterations 
in  the  B.P.  1885.  By  John  Harley,  M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  Crown  8vo,  with  139  Engravings,  15s. 

Southall’s  Organic  Materia  Medica,  being  a 

Handbook  treating  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Drugs  made  use  of  in  Medicine,  including  the  whole  of 
those  contained  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Fifth  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  by  John  Barclay,  B.Sc.Lond.,  some  time  Lecturer  on 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  Mason  Ooliege,  Birmingham. 
8vo,  6s. 

Recent  Materia  Medica.  Notes  on  their 


Origin  and  Therapeutics.  By  F.  Harwood  Lesoher,  F.C.S.,  Pereira 
Medallist.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Year-Book  of  Pharmacy:  containing  the  Trans¬ 

actions  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference.  Annually.  8vo,  10s. 

Manual  of  Botany,  in  two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

By  J.  Beynolds  Green,  Sc.D.,  M.A.,  F.H.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  to 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Vol.  I. ;  Anatomy  and  Morphology,  with  778  Engravings.  78.  6d. 

Vol.  II. :  Classification  and  Physiology,  with  415  Engravings,  lOs. 

The  Student’s  Guide  to  Systematic  Botany, 

including  the  Classification  of  Plants  and  Descriptive  Botany.  By 
Robert  Bentley,  late  Emeritus  Professor  of  Botany  in  King’s 
College  and  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  350 
Engravings,  38.  6d. 


Medicinal  Plants :  being  Descriptions  with 

original  figures,  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine,  and 
an  account  of  their  Properties  and  Uses.  By  Prof.  Bentley  and  Dr. 
H.  Trimen,  F.R.S.  In  4  vols.,  large  8vo,  with  306  Coloured  Plates 
bound  in  Half  Morocco,  Gilt  Edges,  £11  Us. 

Practical  Therapeutics :  a  Manual.  Bv 

Edward  J^  Waking,  C.I.E.,  M.D.,  P.E.C.P.,  and  Dudley  W. 
Buxton,  M.D.,  B.S.  Lond.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  143. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Medicines  of  India,  and  Common 

Medical  Plants.  With  Pull  Index  of  Diseases,  indicating  their  Treat- 
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Climate  and  Fevers  of  India,  with  a  Series 

of  Cases  (Croonian  Lectures,  1882).  By  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer, 
K.C.S.I.,  M.D.  8vo,  with  17  Temperature  Charts,  12s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  Natural  History  and  Epidemiology  of 

Cholera :  being  the  Annual  Oration  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
1888  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Family  Medicine  and  Hygiene 

for  India.  Published  under  the  Authority  of  the  Government  of 
India.  By  Sir  William  J.  Moore,  K.C.I.E.,  M.D.,  late  Surgeon- 
General  with  the  Government  of  Bombay.  Sixth  Edition.  Post  8vo, 
with  71  Engravings,  12s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  India  :  with  a 

Compendium  of  Diseases  generally.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo, 

Also. 

The  Constitutional  Requirements  for  Tropical 

Climates,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

The  Prevention  of  Disease  in  Tropical  and 

Sub-Tropical  Campaigns.  (Parkes  Memorial  Prize  for  1886.)  By 
Andrew  Duncan,  M.D.,  B.S.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon,  Bengal 
Army.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Diseases  of  India.  By 

Norman  Chevers,  C.I.E.,  M.D.,  F.E.C.S.,  Deputy  Surgeon-General 
H.M.  Indian  Army.  8vo,  24s. 

Hooper’s  Physicians’  Vade-Mecum  :  a  Manual 

of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic.  Tenth  Edition.  By  W.  A. 
Guy,  F.E.C.P.,  F.E.S.,  and  J.  Harley,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.  With  118 
Engravings.  Fcap.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

(Text-book.)  By  the  late  C.  Hilton  Faggk,  M.D.,  and  P.  H. 
Pye-Smith,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  F.E.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Medicine  at,  Guy’s  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  40s. ; 
Half  Leather,  46s. 

Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By 

Frederick  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer 
on  Medicine  at,  Guy’s  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  with 
Engravings,  15s. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine.  By 

various  writers.  Edited  by  Jas.  Kingstoit  Fowler,  M.A.,  M.D. 
F.B.C.P.,  Physician  to  Middlesex  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Con¬ 
sumption.  8vo,  cloth,  21s. ;  half  calf,  258. 

The  Practice  of  Medicine.  (Student’s  Guide 

Series.)  By  M.  Chartkhis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Mediea  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Seventh  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  with  Engravings  on  Copper  and  Wood,  10s. 

A  Text-Book  of  Bacteriology.  By  G.  M.  Stern- 

BERG,  M  D.,  Surgeon-General,  U.S.  Army.  With  9  Plates  and  200 
Figures  in  the  Text.  8vo,  248. 

How  to  Examine  the  Chest:  a  Practical 

Guide  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  Samuel  West,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Assistant  Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  Second  Edition. 
With  Engravings.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

An  Atlas  of  the  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the 

Lungs.  By  the  late  Wilson  Fox,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P., 
Physician  to  H.M.  the  Queen.  With  45  Plates  (mostly  Coloured)  and 
Engravings.  4to,  half-bound  in  Calf,  TOs. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and 

Pleura.  Edited  by  Sidney  Coupland,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to 
Middlesex  Hospital.  Roy.  8vo,  with  Engravings ;  also  Portrait  and 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  .366. 

The  Student’s  Guide  to  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

By  Vincent  D.  Harris,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  City 
of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Victoria  Park.  Fcap. 
8vo,  with  55  Illustrations  (some  Coloured),  Ts.  6d. 

The  Schott  Methods  of  the  Treatment  of 

Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  with  an  account  of  the  Nauheim  Baths, 
and  of  the  Therapeutic  Exercises.  By  W.  Bezly  Thorne,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  Ss. 

Guy’s  Hospital  Reports.  By  the  Medical  and 

Surgical  Staff.  Vol.  XXXVI.  Third  Series.  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  Reports.  By  the  Medical 

and  Surgical  Staff.  Vol.  XXIII.  New  Series.  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

Westminster  Hospital  Reports.  By  the  Medical 

and  Surgical  Staff.  Vol.  IX.  8vo,  6s. 
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Medical  Diagnosis.  (Student’s  Guide  Series.) 

By  Samubl  Fenwick,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  London 
Hospital.  Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  117  Engravings,  7s. 

Bff  the  same  Author. 

Outlines  of  Medical  Treatment.  Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  with  35  Engravings,  10s. 

Also. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  some  Obscure  Diseases 

of  the  Abdomen.  Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital.  8vo,  with 
Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Also. 

The  Saliva  as  a  Test  for  Functional  Diseases 

of  the  Liver.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

The  Microscope  in  Medicine,  By  Lionel  S. 

Beaxe,  M.B.,  F.H.S.,  Physician  to  King’s  College  Hospital.  Fourth 
Edition.  8vo,  with  86  plates,  21s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  Liver.  With  24  Plates  (85  Figures).  8vo,  5s. 

Also. 

On  Slight  Ailments  ;  and  on  Treating  Disease. 

Fourth  Edition.  8vo,  5s. 

Myxoedema  and  the  Thyroid  Gland.  By  John 

D.  OlMXKTTE,  M.E.C.S.,  L.H.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

T'he  Physiology  of  the  Carbohydrates ;  their 

Application  as  Food  and  Relation  to  Diabetes.  By  F,  W.  Pavy,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  Consulting  Physician  to  Guy’s  Hospital. 
Royal  8vo,  with  Plates  and  Engravings,  10s.  6d. 

Medical  Lectures  and  Essays,  By  Sir  G. 

Johnson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  Consulting  Physician  to  King’s 
College  Hospital.  8vo,  with  46  Engravings,  25s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

An  Essay  on  Asphyxia  (Apncea).  8vo,  3s. 

Also 

History  of  the  Cholera  Controversy,  with 

Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Disease.  8vo,  3s. 

Also 

The  Pathology  of  the  Contracted  Granular 

Kidney  and  the  Associated  Cardio-Arterial  Changes.  With  29  Illustra¬ 
tions.  8vo,  48. 
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Uric  Acid  as  a  Factor  in  the  Causation  of 

Disease.  By  Alexander  Haig,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.  Physician  to  the 
Metropolitan  Hospital  and  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Children  and 
Women.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  with  54  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

Bronchial  Asthma  :  its  Pathology  and  Treat¬ 
ment.  By  J.  B.  Berkart,  M.D.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  of 
London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Second  Edition,  with  7 
Piates  (35  Figures).  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Treatment  of  Some  of  the  Forms  of  Valvular 

Disease  of  the  Heart.  By  A.  E.  Sansom,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician 
to  the  London  Hospital.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  26  Engrav¬ 
ings,  4s.  6d. 

Medical  Ophthalmoscopy:  a  Manual  and  Atlas. 

By  W.  E.  Gowers,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  F.E.S.,  Physician  to  the  National 
Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic.  Third  Edition.  Edited 
with  the  assistance  of  Marcus  Gunn,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  tc 
the  Eoyal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  With  Coloured  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.  8vo,  16s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
VoL.  I. — Diseases  of  the  Nerves  and  Spinal 

Cord.  Second  Edition.  Eoy.  8vo,  with  179  Engravings,  ISs. 

VoL.  II. — Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Cranial 

Nerves:  General  and  Functional  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
Second  Edition.  Eoy.  8vo,  with  182  Engravings,  208. 

Also. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System.  8vo  7b.  6d. 

Also. 

Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Brain.  Second 

Edition.  8vo,  with  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Also. 

Syphilis  and  the  Nervous  System:  being  a 

Revised  Reprint  of  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  for  1890.  Delivered  before 
the  Medical  Society  of  London,  8vo,  48. 

The  Nervous  System,  Diseases  of.  By  J.  A. 

Ormehod,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic.  With  66  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  8s.  6d. 
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Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  Lectures 

delivered  at  Guy’s  Hospital.  By  Samuel  Wilkb,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 
Second  Edition.  8vo,  18s. 

Handbook  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System.  By  James  Boss,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P.,  late  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  the  Victoria  University,  and  Physician  to  the  Hoyal.  Infirmary, 
Manchester.  Hoy.  8vo,  with  184  Engravings,  I83. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Aphasia  :  being  a  Contribution  to  the  Subject 

of  the  Dissolution  of  Speech  from  Cerebral  Disease.  8vo,  with  En¬ 
gravings,  43.  6d. 

Stammering  :  its  Causes,  Treatment,  and 

Cure.  By  A.  G.  Bernakd,  M.H.C.S.,  L.H.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  23. 

Secondary  Degenerations  of  the  Spinal  Cord 

(Gulstonian  Lectures,  1889).  By  Howard  H.  Tooth,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P., 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and 
Epileptic.  With  Plates  and  Engravings.  8vo,  -33.  6d. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  Clinical 

Lectures.  By  Thomas  Buzzard,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  Physician  to  the 
National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic.  With  Engravings. 
8vo,  1.5s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Some  Forms  of  Paralysis  from  Peripheral 

Neuritis ;  of  Gouty,  Alcoholic,  Diphtheritic,  and  other  origin.  Crown 
8vo,  5s. 

Also. 

On  the  Simulation  of  Hysteria  by  Organic 

Disease  of  the  Nervous  System.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Gout  in  its  Clinical  Aspects,  By  J.  Mortimer 

Granville,  M.D.  Crown  8vo,  63. 

Diseases  of  the  Liver :  with  and  without 

Jaundice.  By  George  Harley,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  F.E.S.  8vo,  with  2 
Plates  and  36  Engravings,  21s. 

Rheumatic  Diseases  (Differentiation  in).  By 

Hugh  Lane,  Surgeon  to  the  Eoyal  Mineral  Water  Hospital,  Bath, 
and  Hon.  Medical  OflScer  to  the  Royal  United  Hospital,  Bath.  Second 
Edition,  much  Enlarged,  with  8  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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Diseases  of  the  Abdomen,  comprising  those 

of  the  Stomach  and  other  parts  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  XEsophagus, 
Caecum,  Intestines,  and  Peritoneum.  By  S.  O.  HABERSHOlf,  M.D. 
P.E.C.P.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo,  with  5  Plates,  213. 

On  Gallstones,  or  Cholelithiasis.  By  E.  M. 

Brockbank,  M.D.  Viet.,  M.K  C.P.  Loud.,  late  Kesident  Medical 
Officer  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  Birmingham 
General  Hospital.  Crown  8vo,  la. 

Headaches  :  their  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treat¬ 
ment.  By  W.  H.  Day,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Health  Resorts  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By 

M.  Charteris,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica 
in  Glasgow  University.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  Map, 
5s.  6d, 

The  Mineral  Waters  of  France,  and  its 

Wintering  Stations  (Medical  Guide  to).  With  a  Special  Map.  By  A. 
ViNTRAS,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  French  Embassy,  and  to  the  French 
Hospital,  London.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  8s. 

Health  Resorts  of  the  Canary  Islands  in  their 

Climatological  and  Medical  Aspects.  By  J.  Cleasby  Taylor,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.  8vo,  38.  6d. 

Surgery:  its  Theory  and  Practice.  By  William 

J.  Walsham,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Assistant  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy  at,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition  Crown 
8vo,  with  380  Engravings,  128.  6d. 

Surgical  Emergencies  :  together  with  the 

Emergencies  attendant  on  Parturition  and  the  Treatment  of  Poison¬ 
ing.  By  W.  Paul  Swain,  P.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  South  Devon 
and  Bast  Cornwall  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  149 
Engravings,  68. 

Illustrated  Ambulance  Lectures  :  (to  which  is 

added  a  Nursing  Lecture)  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations  of  the 
St.  John’s  Ambulance  Association  for  Male  and  Female  Classes.  By 
John  M.  H.  Martin,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Honorary  Surgeon  to  the 
Blackburn  Infirmary.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  60  En¬ 
gravings,  2b. 
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Operations  on  the  Brain  (a  Guide  to).  By 

Alec  Praskb,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland.  Illustrated  by  42  life-size  Plates  in  Autotype,  and  2 
Woodcuts  in  the  text.  Folio,  638. 

Abdominal  Surgery.  By  J.  Greig  Smith,  M.A., 

F.R.S.E.,  Surgeon  to  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary,  Professor  of 
Surgery,  University  College,  Bristol.  Fifth  Edition.  2  vols. ,  8vo, 
with  224  Engravings,  368. 

Surgery.  By  C.  W.  Mansell  Moullin,  M.A., 

M.D.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  to  the 
London  Hospital.  Large  8vo,  with  497  Engravings,  34s. 

A  Course  of  Operative  Surgery.  By  Chris- 

TOPHEB  Heath,  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital.  Second 
Edition.  With  20  Coloured  Plates  (180  figures)  from  Nature,  by 
M.  L^veill^,  and  several  Woodcuts.  Large  8vo,  30s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  Student’s  Guide  to  Surgical  Diagnosis. 

Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

Also.  . 

Manual  of  Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging.  For 

the  use  of  House-Surgeons,  Dressers,  and  Junior  Practitioners.  Tenth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  158  Engravings,  6s. 

Also. 

Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Jaws.  Fourth 

Edition.  By  Henry  Percy  Dean,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon 
to  the  London  Hospital.  8vo,  with  187  Wood  Engravings,  14s. 

Also. 

Lectures  on  Certain  Diseases  of  the  Jaws. 

Delivered  at  the  R.C.S.,  England,  1887.  8vo,  with  64  Engra\ings, 
2s.  6d.  Also. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgical  Subjects.  De¬ 
livered  in  University  College  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
Fcap.  8vo,  with  27  Engravings,  6s. 

The  Practice  of  Surgery  :  a  Manual.  By 

Thomas  Bryant,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hospital.  Fourth 
Edition.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  with  750  Engravings  (many  being 
Coloured),  and  including  6  chromo  plates,  32s. 

Diseases  of  Bones  and  Joints.  By  Charles 

Macnamara,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  the 
Westminster  Hospital.  8vo,  with  Plates  and  Engravings,  12b. _ 
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The  Surgeon’s  Vade-Mecum  :  a  Manual  of 

Modern  Surgery.  By  R.  Dbuitt,  F.R.C.S.  Twelfth  Edition.  By 
Staitley  Boyb,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  and  Pathologist, 
to  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Crown  8vo,  with  373  Engravings,  16s. 

The  Operations  of  Surgery  :  intended  for  use 

on  the  Dead  and  Living  Subject  alike.  By  W.  H.  A.  Jacobson, 
M.A.,  M.B.,  M.Ch.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  Guy’s  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.  the  Press. 

On  Anchylosis.  By  Bernard  E.  Brodhurst, 

F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Orthopedic  Hospital.  Fourth 
Edition.  8vo,  with  Engravings,  5s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Curvatures  and  Disease  of  the  Spine.  Fourth 

Edition.  8vo,  with  Engravings,  Ts.  6d. 

Also. 

Talipes  Equino- Varus  or  Club-Foot.  8vo, 

with  Engravings,  3s.  6d. 

Surgical  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

By  Anthony  A.  Bowbby,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  18S 
Engravings,  10s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Injuries  and  Diseases  of  Nerves,  and  their 

Surgical  Treatment.  8vo,  with  20  Plates,  148. 

Illustrations  of  Clinical  Surgery.  By 

Jonathan  Hutchinson,  P.R.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  London 
Hospital.  In  23  fasciculi.  68.  6d.  each.  Fasc.  I.  to  X.  bound,  with 
Appendix  and  Index,  £11  lOs.  Faso.  XI.  to  XXIII.  bound,  with  Index, 
£i  10s. 

The  Human  Foot :  its  Form  and  Structure,. 

Functions  and  Clothing.  By  Thomas  S.  Ellis,  Consulting  Surgeon 
to  the  Gloucester  Infirmary.  With  7  Plates  and  Engravings  (50 
Figures).  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
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Clubfoot:  its  Causes,  Pathology,  and  Treat¬ 
ment.  By  Wm.  Adams,  F.E.C.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Great 
Northern  and  other  Hospitals.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  with  106 
Engravings  and  6  Lithographic  Plates,  15s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Lateral  and  other  Forms  of  Curvature  of  the 

Spine  :  their  Pathology  and  Treatment.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  with 
5  Lithographic  Plates  and  72  Wood  Engravings,  lOs.  6d. 

Also. 

Contraction  of  the  Fingers  (Dupuytren’s 

and  Congenital  Contractions):  their  Treatment  by  Subcutaneous 
Divisions  of  the  Fascia,  and  Immediate  Extension.  Also  on  Hammer 
Toe  ;  its  Curability  by  Subcutaneous  Division.  And  on  The  Oblitera¬ 
tion  of  Depressed  Cicatrices  by  a  Subcutaneous  Operation.  8vo,  with 
8  Plates  and  31  Engravings,  63.  6d. 

Short  Manual  of  Orthopaedy.  By  Heather 

Bigg,  F.R.C.S.Ed.,  Part  I.  Deformities  and  Deficiencies  of  the 
Head  and  Neck.  8vo,  28.  6d. 

Face  and  Foot  Deformities.  By  Frederick 

Churchill,  C.M.  8vo,  with  Plates  and  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports. 

By  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff.  Vol.  XIII.,  Part  4.  8vo,  53. 

Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  King- 

dom.  Transactions.  Vol.  XIV.  8vo,  128. 6d. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  (Student’s  Guide 

Series.)  By  Edward  Nettlbship,  F.B.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  164 
Engravings  and  a  Coloured  Plate  illustrating  Colour-Blindness. 
7s.  6d.  _ 

Diseases  and  Refraction  of  the  Eye.  By 

N.  C.  Macnamara,  F.E.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  Westminster  Hospital,  and 
Gustavus  Hartridge,  P.K.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Hoyal  Westminster 
Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  Plate,  156 
Engravings,  also  Test-types,  lOs.  6d. 

On  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye:  a  Course 

of  Systematic  and  Clinical  Lectures  to  Students  and  Medical 
Practitioners.  By  J.  K.  Wolfe,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.B.  With  10  Coloured 
Plates  and  167  Wood  Engravings.  8vo,  21s. 
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Normal  and  Pathological  Histology  of  the 

Human  Eye  and  Eyelids.  By  C.  Fbkd.  Pollock,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S., 
and  F.E.S.E.,  Surgeon  for  Diseases  of  the  Bye  to  Anderson’s  Coiiege 
Dispensary,  Oiasgow.  Crown  8vo,  with  100  Piates  (230  drawings),  15s. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye  :  a  Handbook  of  Ophthal¬ 
mic  Practice  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  G.  B.  de  Schweinitz, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Bye  in  the  Phiiadeiphia  Poiyciinic. 
With  216  liiustrations,  and  2  Chromo-Lithographic  Piates.  8vo,  18s. 

Atlas  of  Ophthalmoscopy.  Composed  of  12 

Chromo-lithographie  Piates  (59  Figures  drawn  from  nature)  and 
Expianatory  Text.  By  Richard  Liebreich,  M.R.C.S.  Transiated  by 
H.  Rosborough  Swanzy,  M.B.  Third  Edition,  4to,  40s. 

Refraction  of  the  Eye :  a  Manual  for  Students. 

By  Gustavus  Hartridge,  F.R.O.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royai  West¬ 
minster  Ophthaimic  Hospitai.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with 
100  Illustrations,  also  Test-types,  etc.,  6s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  Ophthalmoscope  :  a  Manual  for  Students. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  67  Illustrations  and  4  Plates,  4s.  6d . 

Glaucoma  :  its  Pathology  and  Treatment.  By 

Priestley  Smith,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Queen’s  Hospital, 
Birmingham.  8vo,  with  64  Engravings  and  12  Zinco-photographs. 
7s.  6d. 

Hints  on  Ophthalmic  Out-Patient  Practice. 

By  Charles  Higgens,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hospital. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

Methods  of  Operating  for  Cataract  and 

Secondary  Impairments  of  Vision,  with  the  results  of  600  cases. 
By  G.  H.  Fink,  Surgeon-Captain  in  H.M.  Indian  Medical  Service. 
Crown  8vo,  with  15  Engravings,  5s. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye ;  a  Practical  Handbook 
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8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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Ernest  Clarke,  M.D.,  B.S.  Lond.,  Surgeon  to  the  Central  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Surgeon  and  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the 
Miller  Hospital.  8vo,  with  22  Illustrations,  5s. 
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Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Ear.  By  Sir 

William  B.  Dalby,  F.R.C.S.,  M.B.,  Consulting  Aural  Surgeon  to 
St.  George's  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  8  Coloured 
Plates  and  38  Wood  Engravings.  10s.  6d. 
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1875  and  1896.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  with  Engravings,  5a. 

Diseases  of  the  Ear,  including  the  Anatomy 

and  Physioiogy  of  the  Organ,  together  with  the  Treatment  of  the 
Affections  of  the  Nose  and  Pharynx,  which  conduce  to  Aural  Disease 
(a  Treatise).  By  T.  Mark  Hovkll,  F.R.C.S.B.,  M.R.C.S. ;  Aural 
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A  System  of  Dental  Surgery-  By  Sir  John 
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8vo,  with  292  Engravings,  ISs. 

Dental  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative : 

A  Manual.  By  Cbublks  S.  Tomes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  with  235  Engravings,  12s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Nitrous  Oxide  Anaesthesia. 

By  J.  Frederick  W.  Silk,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.H.C.S.,  Assistant 
Anaesthetist  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  Anaesthetist  to  the  Dental  School  of 
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gravings,  5s. 

Notes  on  Dental  Practice.  By  Henry  C. 

Quinby,  L.D.S.I.,  late  President  of  the  British  Dental  Association. 
Second  Edition.  8vo,  with  92  Illustrations,  8s. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

By  Joseph  Richardson,  M.D.,  D.D.S.  Sixth  Edition,  revdsed  and 
edited  by  George  W  Warren,  D.D.S.  Royal8vo.  With 600 Engrav¬ 
ings,  21s. 

A  Handbook  on  Leprosy.  By  S.  P.  Impby,  M.D., 

M.C.,  late  Chief  and  Medical  S\iperintendent,  Robben  Island  Leper 
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Leprosy  in  British  Guiana.  By  John  D.  Hillis, 

F.R.C.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  late  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Leper 
Asylum,  British  Guiana.  Imp.  8vo,  with  22  Lithographic  Coloured 
Plates  and  Wood  Engravings,  £1  lls.  6d. 
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Diseases  of  the  Skin  (Introduction  to  the 
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to  Guy’s  Hospital.  Crown  8vo,  with  26  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 
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M.D.,  Ex-Pres.  R.C.S.I.  8vo,  38.  6d. 

Atlas  of  Skin  Diseases.  By  Tilbury  Fox, 
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Diseases  of  the  Skin:  a  Practical  Treatise  for 

the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  J.  N.  Hyde,  A.M., 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases,  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  with  2  Coloured  Plates  and  96  En¬ 
gravings,  20s. 

Sarcoma  and  Carcinoma  :  their  Pathology, 

Diagnosis,  and  Treatment.  By  Henry  T.  Butlin,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  8vo,  with  4  Plates,  8s. 

By  the  same  Author. 
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Operative  Surgery  of  Malignant  Disease.  8vo,14s. 
Cancers  and  the  Cancer  Process  :  a  Treatise, 

Practical  and  Theoretic.  By  Herbert  L.  Snow,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Cancer  Hospital,  Brompton.  8vo,  with  15  Plates.  15s. 
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Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Syphilis.  By 

Tom  Robinson,  M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  John’s  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
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Eczema:  its  Etiology,  Pathology,  and  Treat¬ 
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Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  and 
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Cancerous  Affections  of  the  Skin  (Epithelioma 

and  Rodent  Ulcer).  ByGEOHGKTHiN,  M.D.  Post  8vo,  with  8  Engrav¬ 
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Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Ringworm. 

8vo,  with  21  Engravings,  5s. 

On  Cancer  :  its  Allies,  and  other  Tumours : 

their  Medical  and  Surgical  Treatment.  By  F.  A.  Pchcell,  M.D., 
M.C.,  Surgeon  to  the  Cancer  Hospital,  Brompton.  8vo,  with  21 
Engravings,  10s.  6d. 

Urinary  and  Renal  Derangements  and  Calcu¬ 
lous  Disorders.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  P.R.C.P.,  F.E.S.,  Physician  to 
King’s  College  Hospital.  8vo,  5s. 

Chemistry  of  Urine  :  a  Practical  Guide  to  the 

Analytical  Examination  of  Diabetic,  Albuminous,  and  Gouty  Urine. 
By  Alfred  H.  Allen,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Public  Analyst  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  &o.  8vo,  with  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Clinical  Chemistry  of  Urine  (Outlines  of  the). 

By  C.  A.  MacMunn,  M.A.,  M.D.  8vo,  with  64  Engravings  and  Plate 
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Diseases  of  the  Male  Organs  of  Generation. 

By  W.  H.  A.  Jacobson,  M.Ch.Oxon.,  F.E.C.S.,  AssistantSurgeon  to 
Guy’s  Hospital.  8vo,  with  88  Engravings,  22s. 

Atlas  of  Electric  Cystoscopy.  By  Dr.  Emil 
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Electric  Illumination  of  the  Bladder  and 

Urethra,  as  a  Means  of  Diagnosis  of  Obscure  Vesico-Urethral  Diseases. 
By  E.  Hurry  Fenwick,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  London  Hospital  and 
St.  Peter’s  Hospital  for  Stone.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  with  54  En¬ 
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By  the  same  Author. 

The  Cardinal  Symptoms  of  Urinary  Disease  : 

their  Diagnostic  Significance  and  Treatment.  8vo,  with  36  Illustra- 
tions,  8b.  6d. 
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Diseases  of  the  Prostate :  their  Pathology 

and  Treatment.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo,  with  39  Engravings,  6s. 

Some  Important  Points  connected  with  the 

Surgery  of  the  Urinary  Organs.  Lectures  delivered  in  the  E.C.S. 
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Practical  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity ;  or,  an 

Inquiry  into  the  Best  Modes  of  Removing  Stone  from  the  Bladder. 
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Tumours  of  the  Bladder:  their  Nature,  Sym¬ 
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their  Pathology  and  Treatment.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo,  with  74  En¬ 
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The  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary 
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Genito-Urinary  Surgery,  Syphiology,  and  Dermatology  in  Bellevue 
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Lectures  on  the  Surgical  Disorders  of  the 

Urinary  Organs.  By  Ekginaij)  Harrison,  F.R.C.S. ,  Surgeon  to  St. 
Peter's  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo,  with  156  Engravings,  16s. 

Syphilis.  By  Alfred  Cooper,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior 
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Cooper,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  Mark’s  Hospital  for 
Fistula;  and  F.  Swinford  Edwards,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  St.  Mark’s  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  with  Illustrations. 
8  VO,  12s. 

Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus.  By 

Harrison  Chipps,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  etc.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  with  13  Lithographic  Plates  and 
numerous  Wood  Engravings,  12s.  6d. 
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A  Medical  Vocabulary  :  an  Explanation  of  all 

Terms  and  Phrases  used  in  the  various  Departments  of  Medical  Science 
and  Practice,  their  Derivation,  Meaning,  Application,  and  Pronuncia¬ 
tion.  By  H.  G.  Mavnk,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Sixth  Edition,  by  W.  W. 
Wagstaffe,  B.A.,  F.R.C.S.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

A  Short  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms.  Being 

an  Abridgment  of  Mayne’s  Vocabulary.  64mo,  2s.  6d. 

Dunglison’s  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science. 

Containing  a  full  Explanation  of  its  various  Subjects  and  Terms, 
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first  Edition.  By  Richard  J.  Dunglison,  A.M.,  M.D.  Royal  8vo,  30s. 

Terminologia  Medica  Polyglotta  :  a  Concise 
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Edition. 
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Practical  Chemistry,  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 
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Quantitative  Analysis.  Seventh  Edition. 
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Elementary  Systematic  Chemistry  for  the  Use 
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operation  of  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  F.  R.  Weldon, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Each  Number,  10s. 
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The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations.  By  the 

late  William  B.  Cakpentkr,  C.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Seventh 
Edition,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Dallingkr,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  21 
Plates  and  800  Wood  Engravings.  8vo,  28s.  Half  Calf,  30a. 

The  Microtomist’s  Vade-Mecum:  a  Handbook 

of  the  Methods  of  Microscopic  Anatomy.  By  Arthur  Bolles  Lee. 
Fourth  Edition,  8vo,  15s. 

Photo-Micrography  (Guide  to  the  Science  of). 

By  Edward  C.  Bousfield,  L.R.C.P.  Lond.  8vo,  with  34  Engravings 
and  Frontispiece,  68. 

An  Introduction  to  Physical  Measurements, 

with  Appendices  on  Absolute  Electrical  Measurements,  etc.  By  Dr. 
F.  Kohlrausch,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Third 
Edition,  translated  from  the  seventh  German  edition,  by  Thomas 
Hutchinson  Waller,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  Henry  Richardson  Procter, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  8vo,  with  91  Illustrations,  12a.  6d. 

Tuson’s  Veterinary  Pharmacopoeia,  including 

the  Outlines  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Fifth  Edition 
Edited  by  James  Bayne,  F.C.S. ,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology  in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medi¬ 
cine.  By  William  Williams,  F.R.C.V.S.,  F.R.S. E.,  Principal,  and 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  the  New  Veterinary 
College,  Edinburgh.  Seventh  Edition,  8vo,  with  several  Coloured 
Plates  and  Woodcuts,  30s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary 

Surgery.  Eighth  Edition.  8vo,  with  9  Plates  and  147  Woodcuts,  303. 

The  Veterinarian’s  Pocket  Remembrancer  : 

being  Concise  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Urgent  or  Rare  Cases, 
embracing  Semeiology,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  Surgery,  Therapeutics, 
Toxicology,  Detection  of  Poisons  by  their  Appropriate  Tests,  Hygiene, 
etc.  By  George  Armatage,  M.R.C.V.S.  Second  Edition,  Post 
8 VO,  3s. 

Chauveau’s  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 

Domesticated  Animals.  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  the  Co-operation 
of  S.  Arloing,  Director  of  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School,  and  Edited 
by  George  Fleming,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  late  Principal  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeon  of  the  British  Army.  Second  English  Edition.  Svo, 
with  585  Engravings,  31s.  6d. 
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-  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  18 

Allen’s  Chemistry  of  Urine,  22 
-  Commercial  Organic  Analy¬ 
sis,  26 

Armatage’s  Veterinary  Pocket  Re¬ 
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Barnes’  (R.)  Obstetric  Operations,  6 

- Diseases  of  Women,  6 

Beale  (L.  S.)  on  Liver,  12 

-  Microscope  in  Medicine,  12 

-  Slight  Ailments,  12 

- UrinaryandRenalDerange- 

ments,  22 

Beale  (P.  T.  B.)  on  Elementary 
Biology,  3 

Beasley’s  Book  of  Prescriptions,  8 

- Druggists'  General  Receipt 

Book,  8 

- Pocket  Formulary,  8 

Bell  on  Sterility,  6 
Bellamy’s  Surgical  Anatomy,  2 
Bentley  and  Trimen’s  Medicinal 
Plants,  9 

Bentley’s  Systematic  Botany,  9 
Berkarfs  Bronchial  Asthma,  13 
Bernard  on  Stammering,  14 
Bernay’s  Notes  on  Analytical  Chem¬ 
istry,  26 

Bigg’s  Short  Manual  of  Orthopsedy, 

18 

Bloxam’s  Chemistry,  25 

-  Laboratoiy  Teaching,  25 

Bousfield’s  Photo- Micrography,  28 
Bowlby’s  Injuries  and  Diseases  of 
Nerves,  17 

- - - Surgical  Pathology  and 

Morbid  Anatomy,  17 
Brockbank  on  Gallstones,  15 
Brodhurst’s  Anchylosis,  17 

- CuiT^atures  of  Spine,  17 

- - - TalipesEquino-Varus,17 

Bryant’s  Practice  of  Surgery,  16 
Burckhardt  and  Fenwick’s  Atlas  of 
Electric  Cystoscopy,  22 
Burdett’s  Hospitals  and  Asylums  of 
the  World,  4 

Butlin’s  Malignant  Disease  of  the 
Larynx,  21 

- Operative  Surgery  of  Malig¬ 
nant  Disease,  21 

- Sarcoma  and  Carcinoma,  21  i 


Buzzard’s  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System,  14 

- Peripheral  Neuritis,  14 

- Simulation  of  Hysteria, 

14 

Cameron’s  Oils,  Resins,  and  Vai^ 
nishes,  27 

-  Soaps  and  Candles,  27 

Carpenter  and  Dallinger  on  the  Mi¬ 
croscope,  28 

Carpenter’s  Human  Physiology,  3 
Charteris  on  Health  Resorts,  15 

- Practice  of  Medicine,  11 

Chauveau’s  Comparative  Anatomy 
28 

Chevers’  Diseases  of  India,  10 
Churchill’s  Face  and  Foot  Deformi¬ 
ties,  18 

Clarke’s  Eyestrain,  19 
Clouston’s  Lectures  on  Mental 
Diseases,  4 

Clowes  and  Coleman’s  Quantitative 
Analysis,  25 

Clowes  and  Coleman’s  Elementary 
Qualitative  Analysis,  25 
Clowes’  Practical  Chemistry,  25 
Cooley’s  Cyclopsedia  of  Practical 
Receipts,  27 
Cooper’s  Syphilis,  23 
Cooper  and  Edwards’  Diseases  of  the 
Rectum,  24 

Cripps’  (H.)  Cancer  of  the  Rectum,  24 

-  Diseases  of  the  Rectum 

and  Anus,  24 

- Air  and  Faeces  in  Urethra, 

24 

Cripps’  (R.A.)  Galenic  Pharmacy,  8 
Cullingworth’s  Manual  of  Nursing,! 

- Monthly  Nurses,  7 

Dalby’s  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the 
Bar,  20 

- Short  Contributions,  20 

Day  on  Diseases  of  Children,  7 

- on  Headaches,  15 

Domville’s  Manual  for  Nurses,  7 
Doran’s  Gynaecological  Operations, 
6 
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Fenwick’s  (S.)  Medical  Diagnosis,  13 
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- The  Saliva  as  a  Test,  13 

Fink’s  Operating  for  Cataract,  19 
Flower’s  Diagrams  of  the  Nerves,  2 
Fowler’s  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine,  11 

Pox’s  (T.)  Atlas  of  Skin  Diseases, 
21 

Fox  (Wilson),  Atlas  of  Pathological 
Anatomy  of  the  Lungs,  11 

- Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 

Lungs,  11 

Frankland  and  Japp’s  Inorganic 
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Fraser’s  Operations  on  the  Brain,  16 
Fresenius’  Qualitative  Analysis,  25 

- Quantitative  Analysis,  25 

Galabin’s  Diseases  of  Women,  6 
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Wine  Manufacture,  27 
Gimlette’s  Myxoedema,  12 
Godlee’s  Atlas  of  Human  Anatomy,! 
Goodhart’s  Diseases  of  Children,  7 
Gowers’  Diagnosis  of  Brain  Disease, 
13 

- Diseases  of  Nervous  Sys¬ 
tem,  13 

- Medical  Ophthalmoscopy,  13 

Gowers’  Syphilis  and  the  Nervous 
System,  13 

Granville  on  Gout,  14 
Green’s  Manual  of  Botany,  9 
Groves  and  Thorp’s  Chemical  Tech¬ 
nology,  27 

Guy’s  Hospital  Beports,  11 
Habershon’s  Diseases  of  the  Abdo¬ 
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Haig’s  Uric  Acid,  13 


Harley  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  14 
Harris’s  (V.  D.)  Diseases  of  Chest,  11 
Harrison’s  Urinary  Organs,  23 
Hartridge’s  Refraction  of  the  Bye,  19 

- Ophthalmoscope,  19 

Hawthorne’s  Galenical  Prepara¬ 
tions,  8 

Heath’s  Certain  Diseases  of  the 
Jaws,  16 

-  Clinical  Lectures  on  Sur¬ 
gical  Subjects,  16 

-  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the 

Jaws,  16 

-  Minor  Surgery  and  Ban¬ 
daging,  16 

-  Operative  Surgery,  16 

-  Practical  Anatomy,  1 

- ; -  Surgical  Diagnosis,  16 

Hellier’s  Notes  on  Gynaecological 
Nursing,  6 

Higgens’  Ophthalmic  Out-patient 
Practice,  19 

Hill  on  Cerebral  Circulation,  3 
Hillis’  Leprosy  in  British  Guiana,  20 
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Hutchinson’s  Clinical  Surgery,  17 
Hyde’s  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  21 
Hyslop’s  Mental  Physiology,  5 
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Johnson’s  Asphyxia,  12 
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- Cholera  Controversy,  12 
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Journal  of  Mental  Science,  5 
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ments,  28 

Lancereaux’s  Atlas  of  Pathological 
Anatomy,  2 

Lane’s  Rheumatic  Diseases,  14 
Langdon-Down’s  Mental  Affections 
of  Childhood,  5 

Lee’s  Microtomists’  Vade-Mecum,  28 
Lescher’s  Recent  Materia  Medica,  9 
Lewis  (Bevan)  on  the  Human  Brain, 
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Urine,  23 

Macnamara’s  Diseases  and  Refrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Bye,  18 

-  Diseases  of  Bones  and 

Joints,  16 

McNeill’s  Isolation  Hospitals,  4 
Malcolm’s  Physiology  of  Death,  6 
Mapother’s  Papers  on  Dermatology, 
21 

Martin’s  Ambulance  Lectures,  15 
Maxwell’s  Terminologia  Medica 
Polyglotta,  24 

Mayne’s  Medical  Vocabulary,  24 
Mercier’s  Lunacy  Law,  5 
Microscopical  Journal,  27 
Mills  and  Rowan’s  Fuel  and  its 
Applications,  27 

Moore’s  (N.)  Pathological  Anatomy 
of  Diseases,  2 

Moore’s  (Sir  W.  J.)  Diseases  of  India, 
10 

- Family  Medicine,  etc.,  for 

India,  10 

- Tropical  Climates,  10 

Morris’s  Human  Anatomy,  1 
Moullin’s  (Mansell)  Surgery,  16 
Nettleship’s  Diseases  of  the  Bye,  18 
Hotter  and  Firth’s  Hygiene,  .3 
Oliver’s  Abdominal  Tumours,  6 

- Diseases  of  Women,  6 

Ophthalmic  (Royal  London)Hospital 
Reports,  18 

Ophthalmological  Society’s  Trans¬ 
actions,  18 

Ormerod’s  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System,  13 

Owen’s  (I.)  Materia  Medica,  7 
Owen’s  (J.)  Diseases  of  Women,  6 
Parkes’  (B.A.)  Practical  Hygiene,  4 
Parkes’  (L.  C.)  Elements  of  Health,  4 
Pavy’s  Carbohydrates,  12 
Pereira’s  Selecta  6  Prescriptis,  8 
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Proctor’s  Practical  Pharmacy,  8 
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Pye-Smith’s  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  21 


Quinby’s  Notes  on  Dental  Practice, 
20 

Ramsay’s  Elementary  Systematic 
Chemistry,  26 

- Inorganic  Chemistry,  26 

Reynolds’  Diseases  of  Women,  6 
Richardson’s  Mechanical  Dentistry, 

Roberts’  (D.  Lloyd),  Practice  of  Mid¬ 
wifery,  5 

Robinson's  (Tom)  Eczema,  21 
- Illustrations  of  Skin  Dis¬ 
eases,  21 

- Syphilis,  21 

Ross’s  Aphasia,  14 

- Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys¬ 
tem,  14 

Royle  and  Harley's  Materia  Medica, 
9 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  Reports,  11 
Sansom’s  Valvular  Disease  of  the 
Heart,  13 

Schweinitz  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  19 
Shaw’s  Diseases  of  the  Bye,  19 
Short  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms, 
24 

Silk’s  Manual  of  Nitrous  Oxide,  20 
Smith’s  (B.)  Clinical  Studies,  7 

- Diseases  in  Children,  7 

- Wasting  Diseases  of  Infants 
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28 
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tive  Analysis,  26 
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Wagner’s  Chemical  Technology,  7 
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Practiee,15' 

Waring’s  Indian  Bazaar  Medicines 
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-  Practical  Therapeutics, 

Watts’  Manual  of  Chemistry,  25 
West’s  (S.)  How  to  Examine  the 
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N.B.—J.  &  A.  Churchill’s  larger  Catalogue  of  about  600  worhs  on  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Hygiene,  Midwifery,  Materia  Medica,  Medicine,  Surgery, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  etc.  etc.,  with  a  complete  Index  to  their  Sxibjects.  for  easy 
reference,  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


America.— J.  &  A.  Churchill  being  in  constant  communication  with  variom 
publishing  houses  in  America  are  able  to  conduct  negotiations  favourable  to 
English  Authors. 
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